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INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 


THE    TRANSLATOR. 


Soxx  years  ago  I  presented  the  public  with  a  translation  of  Frederick  ' 
Schiegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  '*  Dis- 
course on  Universal  History,"  adapted  to  the  actual  state  and  wanU 
of  Catholic  Science.  I  now  venture  to  bring  forward  a  translation  of 
a  work  that  has  been  called  by  a  French  critic  a  necessary  supplement 
to  Bossuet's  "  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches" — 
a  work  well  suited  also  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  fitted  for  the  existing  state  of  controversy  between  the  two 
great  religious  parties  in  Europe. 

The  kind  reception  which  my  former  task  experienced  from  the  Brit- 
ish public,  at  a  time  when  all  Catholic  productions  were  still  viewed 
with  peculiar  distrust  and  aversion,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  now, 
when  so  happy  and  so  remarkable  a  change  has  come  over  the  Protes- 
tant  mind  of  England,  the  same  indulgence  will  not  be  refused  to  my 
present  effort.  The  work,  indeed,  whereof  a  translation  is  now  offered 
to  the  public,  enters  far  more  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  those  great 
questions,  which  divide  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 
The  moral  wound  that  for  three  centuries  hath  disfigured  the  aspect, 
crippled  or  misapplied  the  energy,  and  exhausted  the  vital  forces  of  our 
country,  is  here  probed  with  a  firm  and  dexterous,  though  most  gentle 
band.  Tet  Dr.  Moehler's  book  is  more  historical,  explanatory,  and  ana- 
lytical, than  really  polemical.  And  the  spirit  of  eminent  charity,  which 
breathes  through  his  pages — the  mild  accents  wherewith  error  is  re- 
buked— ^the  aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  that  will  never  push  beyond 
their  legitimate  bearing  the  words  of  an  adversary — the  exquisite  sense 
of  justice,  that  never  fails  to  award  to  merit,  wherever  it  is  found,  its 
due  recognition;  that  is  ever  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human 
frailty  ;  that  amid  the  greatest  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  points 
with  pleasure  to  the  truths  which  tempered  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
truths  which  they  abused  ;  that  even  in  the  most  hideous  caricatures 
of  fanaticism  loves  to  seek  out  some  trait  of  the  Divine  original,  which 
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that  fanaticism  strove  to  realize  or  restore ; — all  these  qualities,  I  trust, 
will  not  fail  to  obtain  from  the  author,  even  from  the  most  prejudiced 
Protestant,  an  impartial  and  attentive  hearing. 

A  distinguished  English  Protestant  writer  once  characterized  Bos- 
suel's  *^  History  of  the  Variations,"  as  a  book  '*  where  a  Catholic  might 
study  his  religion,  and  a  Protestant  learn  logic."  The  same  remark 
applies  in  an  equal,  perhaps  more  eminent,  degree,  to  Moehler's  Sym- 
bolism ;  yet  with  this  difierence,  that  the  latter  is  a  work,  where  a  Pro- 
testant, too,  may  study  his  religion.  The  Protestant  of  every  denomi- 
nation may  here  see  the  tenets  of  his  own  religious  community  on  the 
controverted  points  stated  and  explained  according  to  the  most  solemn 
and  unexceptionable  of  all  authorities — ^the  public  formularies  of  that 
religious  community  itself.  The  declarations  of  such  formularies  are 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  this 
means,  the  better  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  either  Church  is 
prorpoted  ;  mutual  misconceptions  are  obviated ;  the  points  of  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  points  of  divergence,  are  more  prominently  brought 
out ;  the  means  for  the  reconciliation  of  religious  parties  are  at  once 
laid  open  and  facilitated ;  and  as  a  clearer  knowledge  of  error  leads  of 
necessity  to  a  better  appreciation  of  truth,  the  return  to  the  true  Church 
is  thus  at  once  rendered  more  easy  and  more  certain. 

This  work,  in  its  apologetical  parts,  noticing  but  cursorily  or  inci- 
dentally the  historical  and  traditionary  proofs  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  and 
confining  itself  in  general  to  an  a  priori  vindication  of  our  tenets,  I  re- 
commend the  Protestant  reader,  who  happens  to  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  writings  of  Catholic  controversy,  to  consult,  prior  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Symbolism^  one  or  more  of  the  approved  books  of  Catholic  evi- 
dences ;  where  the  external,  as  well  as  intrinsic,  arguments  in  favour  of 
our  Church  are  more  fully  and  elaborately  entered  into.  Among  these, 
I  may  particularly  recommend  three  excellent  works,  which,  though 
differing  in  their  plan,  will  furnish  the  Protestant  with  the  proofs  *  re- 
quired. I  mean  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner's  solid  and  instructive  book» 
TAc  End  of  Religious  Controversy ;  Dr.  Kirk's  learned  work,  The 
Faith  of  Catholics ;  and  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  eloquent  Lectures 
on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  by  my 
illustrious  friend,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman.  If,  besides  one  or 
other  of  these  works,  the  Protestant  reader  has  leisure  to  consult  the 
history  by  Bossuet,  above  referred  to,  he  will  then  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Symbolism  more  spiritual  advantage  and  intellectual  profit ; 
and  will  find  but  few  passages  that  will  present  a  difficulty.  In  the 
course  of  perusal  it  will  be  well  for  him  frequently  to  refer  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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The  word  **  Bymhc^sm/*  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  <<  Symbolik,"  has, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  a  two-fold  signification.  Sometimes  it  means 
the  science,  that  has  for  its  object  to  explain  the  symbol,  or  oatward 
signs  used  in  the  religions  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Creuzer,  as  the  title  to  his  celebrated  work  on  that  subject. 
At  other  times,  the  word  is  used  by  German  divines,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, to  signify  the  science  of  comparative  inquiry  into  the  Confes- 
sions, or  Symbolical  writings,  of  the  different  Christian  Churches ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  title  to  the  book  here  translated. 

There  is  a  small,  but  learned  work,  entitled  Confessicru  of  FaUh^  by 
my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  where  the  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  literary  history  of  the  formularies  of  the  different 
Christian  communities. 

It  was  my  wish  that  this  translation  should  have  appeared  two  years 
ago ;  bat  other  literary  occupations  have,  contrary  to  my  hope,  retarded 
its  publication.  The  Protestant  mind,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  is  now 
better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  work,  than  at  the  period  referred 
to;  and  if,  in  the  great  moral  ferment  which  now  pervades  my  coun- 
try, it  should  be  the  means  of  allaying  and  reconciling,  in  any  degree, 
the  agitated  elements  of  religious  strife ;  if  it  should  extricate  but  one 
q>trit  from  the  difficulties,  the  distractions,  and  the  anguish  of  doubt, 
wherein  so  many  are  now  involved,  and  should  help  him  on  to  the  solu- 
tion of  that  great  problem,  whereon  all  depends,  I  shall  consider  my 
labour  to  be  more  than  sufficiently  recompensed.  May  He,  from  whom 
every  good  gift  descends,  shed  his  blessing  on  the  present  undertaking, 
and  enable  all  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  the  suitable  dis- 
positions! 

WuAuuto,  Bavakia, 
Augwt,  1843. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


EnsT  book  has  a  two-fold  history ;  a  history  before,  and  a  history 
after  its  pablication.  The  first  can  be  described  only  by  the  author 
himself;  and  respecting  this,  the  public  imposes  on  him  the  duty  to 
make  no  mystery,  and,  accordingly,  to  relate  to  it  partly  the  outward 
occasions  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  work ; 
and  partly  to  assign  the  more  intrinsic  reasons,  by  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  the  undertaking.  Hereupon  I  have  now  to  communicate  to 
the  indulgent  reader  the  following  remarks. 

The  present  work  has  arisen  oat  of  a  course  of  lectures,  that  for 
aerenl  years  I  have  delivered  on  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
Cathotics  and  Protestants.  On  this  subject  it  has  been  the  custom,  for 
years,  in  all  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  universities  of  Germany,  to 
deliver  lectures  to  the  students  of  theology ;  and  highly  approving  o€ 
this  custom,  I  resolved  to  transplant  it  to  the  Catholic  soil,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons*  Certainly  those,  who  are  called  to  take  the  lead  in 
theological  learning,  may  be  justly  expected  to  acquire  a  solid  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  the  religious  communities, 
that  for  80  long  a  time  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  mutual 
rivalry,  and  still  endeavour  to  maintain  this  their  position.  Justly  are 
they  required  not  to  rest  satisfied  by  any  means  with  mere  general,  un- 
certain, obscure,  vague,  and  unconnected  notions  upon  the  great  vital 
question,  which  has  not  only,  for  three  hundred  years,  eontinually 
agitated  the  religious  life  of  Europe,  but  has  in  part  so  deeply  and 
mightily  convulsed  it. 

If  the  very  notion  of  scientific  culture  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  theo- 
Ic^gian  to  enter  with  the  utmost  possible  precision  and  depth  into  the 
nature  of  the  differences  that  divide  religious  parties ;  if  it  imperiously 
requires  him  to  set  himself  in  a  condition  to  render  account  of,  and 
assign  the  grounds  for,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  different  com* 
munions ;  8o»  regard  for  his  own  personal  dignity  and  satisfaction  of 
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mind,  presses  the  matter  on  him ;  nay,  on  every  well-instructed  Chris- 
tian, with  a  still  more  imperious  claim.  For  what  is  less  consistent  w^ith 
our  own  self-respect,  than  to  neglect  instituting  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  foundation  of  our  own  religious 
belief;  and  convincing  ourselves  whether,  and  how  far,  we  stand  on  a 
firm  footing,  or  whether  we  have  not  placed  ourselves  on  some  treacher- 
ous covering,  that  conceals  beneath  it  an  enormous  abyss  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  enjoy  a  true  and  solid  peace  of  the  soul,  when  in  the  midst 
of  great  ecclesiastical  communities,  that  all  pretend  alike  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  pupe  and  unmutilated  truth,  we  stand  almost  without  reflec- 
tion, and  without  possessing  any  adequate  instruction  ?  There  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  respect,  a  quiet,  such  as  they  possess,  in  relation  to  a  future 
life,  who  are  utterly  heedless  whether  there  be  such  a  state.  This  is  a 
quiet  that  casts  deep,  indelible  disgrace  on  any  being  endowed  with 
reason.  Every  man,  accordingly,  owes  it  to  himself,  to  acquire  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities,  the  inward  power  and 
strength,  or  the  inward  weakness  and  untenableness  of  the  religious 
community,  whereof  he  acknowledges  himself  a  member ;  a  conception 
which  entirely  d^>ends  on  a  very  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  opposite  system  of  belief.  There  can  even  be  no  solid  acquisition, 
nor  confident  use  of  the  arguments  for  any  communion,  unless  they  be 
conceived  in  relation  to  the  antagonist  system.  Nay,  a  solid  acquaint- 
ance with  any  confession,  must  necessarily  include  its  apology,  if  at 
least  that  confession  make  any  pretensions  to  truth.  For  every  edu- 
cated  Christian  possesses  such  general  notions  of  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity— he  possesses  such  general  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ — ^that 
00  soon  as  any  proposition  be  presented  to  him  in  its  true  light,  and  in 
its  general  bearings,  he  can  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  truth,  and  imme- 
diately discern  its  conformity  or  its  repugnance  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  o£  Christianity. 

We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  discover,  how  a  practical  theologian,  especi- 
ally  in  countries  where  conflicting  communions  prevail,  can  adequately 
discharge  his  functions,  when  he  is  unable  to  characterize  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  those  communions.  For  public  homilies,  indeed,  on  mat- 
ters of  religious  controversy,  the  cycle  of  Catholic  festivals,  conformably 
to  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  our  Church,  happily  gives  no  occasion.  All 
the  festivals  established  by  her  have  reference  only  to  facts  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  those  truths,  whereon  all  our  faith  and  all  our  hopes 
depend  ;  as  well  as  to  the  commemoration  of  those  highly  meritorious 
servants  of  God,  who  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  flucht  in  particular,  as  were  instrumental  in  the  general  propa- 
gation and  consolidation  of  Christianity!  and  in  its  special  introduction 
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into  certain  coontries.  For  the  office  of  preachings  accordingly,  the 
Catholic  pastor,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  rare  and  peculiar 
cases,  can  make  no  immediate  use  of  his  knowledge  of  other  creeda 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  hope  that  his  discourses  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  will  be  rendered  more  solid,  more  comprehensire, 
more  animated,  and  more  impressive,  when  those  doctrines  have  been 
studied  by  him,  in  their  opposition  to  the  antagonist  confessions  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word.  That  the  highest  class  of  catechumens 
should  receive  solid  instruction,  nay,  a  far  more  solid  one  than  has 
hitherto  been  given,  on  the  dogmas  controverted  between  Christians ; 
nay,  that  in  this  instruction,  the  doctrinal  differences  should  be  ex» 
plicitly,  and  as  fully  as  possible  attended  to,  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Whence  proceeds  the  depk>rable 
helplessness  of  many  Catholics,  when,  in  their  intercourse  with  Protes« 
tants,  the  concerns  of  religious  faith  come  under  discussion !  Whence 
the  indifference  of  so  many  among  them  towards  their  own  religion  t 
From  ^riiat  other  cause,  but  from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  Church,  in  respect  to  other  religious 
commonities  ?  Whence  comes  it,  that  whole  Catholic  parishes  are  so 
essily  seduced  by  the  false  mysticism  of  their  curates,  when  these  hap- 
pen to  be  secretly  averse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  Whence 
even  the  fact,  that  many  curates  are  so  open  to  the  pietistic  errors,  but 
because  both,  priest  and  congregation,  have  never  received  the  adequate, 
nay,  any  instruction  at  all,  respecting  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Churches  ?  How  much  are  Catholics  put  to  shame  by  the  very 
great  activity  which  Protestants  display  in  this  matter !  It  is  of  course 
to  be  understood,  that  instruction  on  these  points  of  controversy  must  be 
imparted  with  the  utmost  charity,  conciliation,  and  mildness,  with  a  sin- 
cere love  of  truth,  and  without  any  exaggeration,  and  with  constantly 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  however  we  be  bound  to  reject 
errors  (for  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ*  and  the  Gospel  truth,  is  the 
most  sacred  prqierty  of  man),  yet  are  we  required  by  our  Church  to 
embrace  all  men  with  love,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  evincein  their  re* 
gard  all  the  abundance  of  Christian  virtues.  Lastly,  it  is  clear,  that 
opportune  and  inopportune  questions,  consultations,  and  conferences,  on 
the  doctrines  controverted  between  the  Churches,  will  never  fail  to  oc- 
cur ;  but,  most  assuredly,  the  appropriate  reply,  the  wished^for  counsel» 
and  the  instructive  refutation,  will  be  wanting,  in  case  the  pastor  be  not 
solidly  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  respective  formularies  of  the 
Christian  communities. 

But  if  what  I  have  said  justifies  the  delivery  of  academic  courses,  on 
the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  different  communions,  yet  it  proves  not 
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the  neceasitj  of  their  publtcatioD,  at  least  as  regaids  their  essential  sab- 
stance.  On  this  subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following 
remarks.  In  the  Protestant  Church*  for  many  years*  a  series  of  manu- 
als, on  Symbolism,  have  been  published.  The  elder  Plank,  Marheineke 
(in  two  works,  a  larger  and  a  smaller),  Winer,  Clausen,  and  others,  have 
tried  their  efforts  in  this  department.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  on  their 
part,  have  put  forth  a  great  multitude  of  apologetic  and  such  like  works, 
having  for  their  object  to  correct  the  misrepresentation  of  our  doctrines 
as  set  forth  by  non-Catholics.  But  any  book  containing  a  scientific 
discussion  of  all  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
has  not  faUen  within  my  knowledge.  Accordingly,  in  communicating 
to  the  public  the  substance  of  my  lectures,  I  conceived  I  should  fill  up 
a  very  perceptible  void  in  Catholic  literature. 

•  During  my  researches  into  the  authorities  required  by  the  subject  of 
my  lectures,  I  thought  I  had  further  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  terri^ 
tory  I  had  begun  to  explore,  had  not  by  any  means  received  a  suffi- 
ciently careful  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  yet  enable  of  offering  much 
useful  and  desirable  produce.  This  holds  good  even  when  we  regard 
the  matter  from  the  mere  historical  point  of  view.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  occur,  that  by  bringing  to  light  <kita  not  sufficiently  used,  because 
they  were  not  thoroughly  understood,  or  had  been  consigned  again  to 
oblivion  :  the  higher  scientific  judgment,  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Christian  communities,  will  be  rendered  more  mature  and  circumspect. 
Whether  my  inquiries,  in  either  respect,  have  been  attended  with  any 
success,  it  is  for  competent  judges  to  decide.  Thus  much,  at  least,  I 
believe  I  may  assert,  that  my  labours  will  offer  to  Catholic  theologians 
especially,  many  a  hint,  that  their  industry  would  not  be  unrepaid,  if  in 
this  department  they  were  to  devote  themselves  to  solid  researches.  For 
several  decades,  the  most  splendid  talents  spend  their  leisure,  nay,  give 
up  their  lives,  to  inquiries  into  the  primitive  religions  and  mythologies, 
so  remote  from  us  both  as  to  space  and  time ;  but  the  efforts  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves,  have  evidently  been  more  rare  and 
less  perseverant,  in  proportion  as  this  proUem  is  a  matter  of  nearer  con- 
cern than  the  former.  There  are  not,  indeed,  wanting  a  countless 
multitude  of  writings,  that  dilate  in  prolix  dissertations  on  the  relations 
between  the  different  Churches.  But  alas !  their  authors  too  often 
possess  scarcely  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
facts ;  and  hereby  it  not  unfrequently  comes  to  pass,  that  treatises, 
which  would  even  perhaps  merit  the  epithet  of  ingenious,  tend  only  to 
render  the  age  more  superficial,  and  to  cause  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  can  engage  the  human  mind  and  heart,  to  be  most  frivolously 
overlooked.      Such  sort  of  writings  are  entitled  "  Considerations  ;" 
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while,  in  truth,  notlung  (objective)  was  at  all  eontidertd;  bat  mere 
phantoms  of  the  brain  that  passed  before  the  writer. 

Pacific  objects,  also,  induced  me  to  commit  this  work  to  the  press ; 
and  these  objects  I  conceived  I  should  be  able  to  attain,  by  giving  the 
most  precise  and  the  most  unreserved  description  of  the  doctrinal  differ* 
ences.     I  did  not,  indeed,  dream  of  any  peace  between  the  Churches, 
deserving  the  name  of  a  true  reunion,  as  being  about  to  be  established 
in  the  present  time.     For  such  a  peace  cannot  be  looked  for  in  an  age, 
which  is  so  deeply  degraded,  that  even  the  guides  of  the  people  have 
oftentimes  so  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  that  they 
define  it  as  the  adoption  of  what  appears  to  them  probable,  or  most 
probable  ;  whereas  its  nature  consists  in  embracing,  with  undoubting 
certainty,  the  revealed  truth,  which  can  be  only  one.     As  many  men 
now  believe,  the  heathens  also  beheved ;  for  they  were  by  no  means 
devoid  of  opinions  respecting  divine  things.     When  in  so  many  quar* 
ters  there  is  no  faith,  a  reunion  of  faith  is  inconceivable.     Hence,  only 
an  union  in  unbelief  could  be  attained ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a  one 
wherein  the  right  is  mutually  conceded  to  think  what  one  will,  and 
wherein  there  is  therefore  a  mutual  tacit  understanding,  that  the  ques> 
tion  regards  mere  human  opinions,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  left  ukidecided, 
whether  in  Christianity  God  have  really  revealed  Himself  or  not.    For 
with  the  belief  in  Christ,  as  a  true  envoy  of  the  Father  of  light,  it  is 
by  no  means  consistent,  that  those  who  have  been  taught  by  him,  should 
be  unable  to  define  in  what  his  revelations  on  divine  things  consist,  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  word  and  his  ordi- 
nances.    All  things,  not  this  or  that  in  particular,  appear,  accordingly, 
opposed  to  a  religious  union.     A  real  removal,  therefore,  of  the  differ, 
ences  existing  between  the  Christian  communities,  appears  to  me  to  be 
still  remote.     But  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
might  do  something  towards  bringing  about  a  religious  peace,  by  re- 
vealing a  thie  knowledge  of  the  great  dispute ;  in  so  far  as  by  this 
knowledge,  men  must  come  to  perceive,  that  that  contest  sprang  out  of 
the  most  earnest  endeavours  of  both  parties  to  uphold  the  truth,— the 
pme  and  genuine  Christianity  in  all  its  integrity.    I  have  made  it  there^ 
fore  my  duty,  to  define,  with  the  utmost  possible  precision,  the  points 
of  religions  difference ;  and,  nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  to  cloak  and  dis- 
guise them.    Tlie  opinion  sometimes  entertained,  that  the  differences 
are  not  of  importance,  and  affect  not  the  vitab  of  Christianity,  can 
conduce  only  to  mutual  contempt :  for  opponents,  who  are  conscious  of 
not  having  adequate  grounds  for  opposing  each  other,  and  yet  do  so, 
most  despise  one  another.     And,  certainly,  it  is  this  vague  feeling,  of 
being  an  advemry  of  this  stamp,  that  has  in  modem  times  given  rise 
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to  violent  aallieson  the  part  of  many  Protestants  against  Catholics,  and 
vice  versd ;  for  many,  by  a  sort  of  self-deception,  think  by  these  sallies 
to  stifle  the  inward  reproaches  of  their  conscience,  and  mistake  the 
forced  irritation  against  an  opposite  communion,  for  a  true  pain  on  ac- 
count  of  the  r^ection  of  truth  on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  Even  the 
circumstance  is  not  rare,  that  an  ignorance  of  the  true  points  of  dilfer* 
ence  leads  to  the  invention  of  false  ones.  And  this  certainly  keqw  up 
a  hostile,  uncharitable,  spirit  of  opposition  between  parties,  far  more  than 
a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  could  do ; 
for  nothing  wounds  and  embitters  more  than  unfounded  charges*  From 
the  same  cause  it  so  frequently  happens,  that  men  on  both  sides  charge 
each  other  with  obduracy  of  will,  and  with  a  selfish  regard  to  mere 
personal  and  transitory  interests,  and  ascribe  to  these  alone  the  divisions 
in  religious  life.  Protestants  are  uncommonly  apt,  without  hesitation, 
to  ascribe  to  what  they  denominate  hierarchical  arrogance  and  the  plan 
of  obscuration,  any  resistance  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  full  influi 
of  Protestant  light  Many  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  same  way,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
political  interests,  and  the  desire  to  exercise  over  the  Chqrch  an  abso- 
lute domination,  were  the  sole  inducements  that  engaged  princes 
to  embrace  and  encourage  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  and  domestic 
ease,  sensual  gratifications,  hollow  arrogance,  and  a  frivolous  love  of 
independence,  were  the  only  motives  that  brought  over  Churchmen  to 
the  new  opinions ;  so  this  is  for  the  most  part  the  case,  even  at  the 
present  day.  These  charges,  indeed,  of  pride,  arrogance,  and  the  rest, 
which  parties  bring  against  each  other,  cannot,  alas !  be  entirely  dis- 
puted.  We  know,  moreover,  from  experience,  that  everywhere  there 
are  very  zealous  men,  who  in  their  conduct  towards  opposite  com- 
munions, are  not  actuated  by  quite  base  motives,  yet  have  immediately 
in  view  only  the  interests  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  system,  and  not 
the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  especially  in  its  living  manifestatieoi  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  should  aJone  be  the  object  of  our  love,  and  all  eke,  only  in 
■0  far  as  it  is  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  that  love.  All  this, 
indeed,  is  unquestionably  true.  Tet  it  would  betoken  very  great  nar* 
rowness  of  mind,  if  the  duration  of  the  mighty  religious  contest  were 
not  sought  for  in  deqier  causes  than  in  those  assigned.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  conceived  it  were  no  small  gain,  if  I  diould  succeed  in 
drawing  back  attention  entirely  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in  establishing 
the  conviction,  that  in  the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and  Protest' 
tantism,  moral  interests  are  defended  ;  a  conviction,  which,  as  it  implies 
in  the  adversaries  earnestness  and  sincerity,  must  lead  to  more  concili- 
atory  resuUsf  and  is  alone  calculated  to^  advance  the  pluH  wluchi  in  the 
permission  of  so  fearful  a  strife.  Divine  Providence  had  in  view. 
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Lastly,  I  must  mention  also  a  phenomenon  oi  the  ugB^  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  first  inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  committing  to  the 
press  my  treatises  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  com* 
munions.  y^or  a  long  time  Lutheranism  seemed  to  have  entirely 
disappearad  from  Germany,-^at  least  to  possess  no  voice  in  public 
opinion ;  in  fact,  it  was  scarcely  represented  in  literature  by  a  single 
theologian  of  any  name.  In  our  thoughtful  Germany,  the  gloomier 
Calvinism  never  fiound  itself  really  at  home  ;  and  when  it  penetrated 
into  some  of  its  provinces,  it  was  almost  always  with  considerable  modi* 
fications.  Its  real  home  has  always  been  a  part  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Fiance ;  next  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  j 

lliroagh  the  great  revolution  in  publie  affiiirr  during  our  times,  the 
old  orthodox  Protestantism  has  again  assumed  new  life,  and  not  only 
finds  many  adherents  aoKMig  the  clergy  and  kity,  but  in  the  number  of 
its  partisans  can  reckon  very  able  theologians.     As  was  natural  to  be 
expected,  it  immediately  marked  out  its  position  relatively  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  assailed  the  latter  with  aQ  the  resources  it  could 
command.    The  more  this  party  visibly  increases,  and,  partly  by  its 
junction  with  the  Pietistic  movement  that  had  previously  existed,  partly 
by  the  encouragement  of  one  of  the  most  influential  cabinets  in  Ger^ 
many,^  begins  ag»in  to  constitute  a  power ;  the  more  must  Catholics 
feel  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  right  position  in  respect  to  it,  and 
of  clearly  diseeming  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  wherein  they  stand 
towardsit.    This,  however,  is  not  so  easy,  as  we  might  at  the  first  view 
imagine.     For  when  from  Rationalism  and  NatnraMsm  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  old  Protestantism  as  represented  in  the  symbolical 
books,  we  are  required  to  transport  ourselves  into  a  totally  diflbrent  re- 
ligiooB  world.    For  while  for  the  last  fifty  years  Catholics  have  beea 
called  npoD  to  defend  only  the  Divine  efements  in  Chrisliaaity,  the 
point  of  combat  is  now  changed,  and  they  are  lequimd  to  u{Aold  the 
homaa  element  in  the  Christian  religion.     We  most  now  march  pi^ 
cisely  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    Tet  the  CatlMlic  has  this  adva» 
tage,  that  his  religious  sjrstem  embmces  as  well  what  constitutes  an 
object  of  encoded  or  exclusive  reverence  with  the  rationalist,  as  what 
the  orthodox  Protestant,  with  an  equally  one-sided  or  exclusive  vene- 
ration, adheres  to  in  Christianity.    In  fact,  these  two  contrarieties  are  is 
the  Cathofic  system  aii^usted,  and  perfectly  reconciled.    The  Catholic 
fiuth  is  as  much  akin  to  one  principle^  as  to  the  other ;  and  the  Catholic 
can  comprehend  the  two,  because  his  religious  system  constitutes  thi 
unity  of  both. 

•  PhMia  if  beie  alluded  to^3Vwi«. 
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The  Protestant  rationalists  are  indebted  to  Lather,  only  in  so  iar  as 
he  acquired  for  them  the  right  to  profess  completely^  the  rererse  of 
what  he  himself,  and  the  religions  community  he  founded,  maintained^ 
And  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  with  the  rationalists  no  tie  of  con* 
nexion,  save  the  saddening  conviction,  that  Luther  established  a  Church, 
the  very  nature  whereof  must  compel  it  to  bear  such  adversaries  with 
patience  in  its  bosom,  and  not  even  to  possess  the  power  of  **  turning 
them  away."  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  either  party 
a  moral  affinity,  inherent  in  his  very  doctrines  :  he  stands  higher  than 
either,  and  therefore  overlooks  them  both.  He  has  alike  what  distin- 
guishes the  two,  and  is  therefore  free  from  their  one-sided  ikitings*  His 
religious  system  is  no  loose,  mechanical  patchwork  combination  of  the 
two  others,  for  it  was  anterior  to  either  ;  and  when  it  was  first  reveal* 
ed  to  the  Church,  organically  united  the  truth,  which  in  the  other  two 
is  separated*  The  adverse  parties  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
bfeakingup  and  dividing  its  doctrine-— -the  one  appropriating  the  human, 
the  other  the  divine  principle  in  Christianity ;  just  as  if  the  indivisible 
could  be  at  pleasure  divided ! 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that  German  solidity,  or  German  pedantry, 
or  German  distrustfulness,  call  it  by  what  name  we  wiU,  appeared  to 
me  to  require  that  I  ^ould  give  the  passages  I  quoted  at  full  length. 
The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment,  by  the  materials 
brought  before  him,  or  at  least  is  furnished  with  the  means  for  testing 
the  judgment  of  the  author*  I  was  bound  to  suppose,  that  to  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  my  readers  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Protestants, 
the  writings  of  Luther,  Zwin^ius,  and  Calvin,  were  inaccessible ;  and 
if  I  were  unable  to  preserve  the  true  medium  between  an  excess  and  a 
deficiency  in  quotations,  I  preferred  to  ofiend  by  the  former.  He,  who 
is  unable  to  read  the  quotations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  into 
the  notes,  can  easily  pass  them  over.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  he  who  would  feel  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  passages  cited*  could  have  easily  collected  these  himself. 

TuimoBir,  1833. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


From,  the  attention  with  which  the  theological  public  have  been  pleased 
to  favour  this  work,  I  have  conceived  it  my  duty  to  endeavour,  as  much 
as  the  small  space  of  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  the 
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secomi  edition,  allowed,  to  improve  and  even  to  enlarge  it  In  the  first 
|>art,  there  are  few  sections^  which,  whether  in  the  language,  or  whether 
by  additions  or  omissions  in  the  texts,  or  in  the  notes,  have  not  under* 
gone  changes  advantageous,  as  I  trust,  to  the  work.  Under  the  article 
of  faith,  the  seventeenth  section  has  been  newly  inserted;  and  the 
twenty-seventh  section,  which  contains  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
real  disttnctivo  points  in  the  theological  systems  of  Luther  and  of  Zwin- 
glins,  was  not  found  in  the  first  edition.  The  article  on  the  Church 
has  undei^one  considerable  changes ;  the  addition  of  the  thirty  •seventh 
section  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  more  clear  the 
theory  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  second  part,  the  article  on  the  Methodists  has  been  entirely  re* 
cast,  as  I  have  now  been  able  to  procure  Dr.  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 
Clarkson^s  PortraUm^  of  Qfuikerisnh  which,  in  despite  of  many  endea* 
vouFBy  I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  in  time  for  the  first  edition,  but  which 
has  since  come  to  hand,  has  been  less  useful  for  my  purpose  than  I  had 
expected* 

In  the  Introduction,  it  has  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  enter  info 
more  particulars  as  to  the  use,  which,  in  a  work  like  the  Syfabolism^  is 
to  be  made  of  the  private  writings  of  the  Reformers.  I  have  deemed 
it  useful  also  to  point  out  there  the  important  distinction,  which,  in  all 
Symbolical  researches,  should  be  observed  between  the  use  of  the  pri* 
vate  writings  of  the  Reformers*  and  that  of  the  works  of  Catholic 
theologians. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

Tnii  information  of  my  publisher,  that  the  second  edition  is  out  of  print, 
was  too  sudden  to  allow  me  to  bestow  on  this  third  edition  those  improve- 
ments which  I  would  fain  have  made,  and  whereof  it  stood  in  so  much 
need.  There  is  but  one  article  I  can  name,  which  has  undergone  an 
important  amelioration  ;  it  is  the  eighth  section,  on  original  sin ;  for  in 
the  former  editions,  there  were  some  historical  notices,  touching  the  Ca< 
tholic  views  of  that  doctrine,  that  much  needed  correction. 

The  very  ponderous  criticism  on  my  SyntSSlism^  which  in  the  mean- 
while Professor  Baur  has  put  forth,  I  will  leave  unnoticed  in  the  present 
work,  for  the  necessary  discussions  would  occupy  proportionally  too 
great  a  space,  to  find  insertion  either  in  the  notes  or  in  the  text.  I  have 
therefore  preferred  to  write  a  separate  reply»  which,  please  God,  will 
soon  be  sent  to  press. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Aftbk  the  publication  of  the  third  edition^  whieh  appeared  at  the  begin« 
ning  of  the  year  1834, 1  saw  myself  compelled  to  compose  a  defence  of 
the  Symbolism,  It  has  already  appeared,  under  the  thle.  New  InvesH" 
gations^  etc.  {Neue  Untersuckungen4)  In  this  work,  many  subjects 
having  reference  to  the  controversy,  and  which  in  the  Symbolimn  had 
been  only  lightly,  or  not  at  all,  touched  upon,  were  more  fully  treated  ^ 
while  not  a  few  articles  have  been  investrgated  under  a  new  point  of 
view,  others  more  precisely  defined,  and  several  more  fully  established* 
From  this  book  nothing  has  been  transferred  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Symbolism.  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  no  essential  alteration  in 
the  form,  under  which  the  present  work  was  originally  presented  to  the 
public,  and  tmder  which  it  has  been  favoured  with  their  indulgent  atten« 
tion.  To  notice  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  various  writings,  treatises, 
and  reviews,  that  have  been  directed  against  it,  I  conceived  to  be  in 
every  way  unsuitable ;  independently  even  of  the  fact,  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  see  the  pacific  tone  of  the  Symbolism  converted  into  an  angry 
and  warlike  tone.  Yet  some  things  have  been  amended  in  this  fourth 
edition ;  others  have  been  added.  These  are  changes  which  could  be 
made  without  any  external  provocation,  and  without  any  alteration  of 
my  orignal  plan,  and  as  have  formerly  been  made  in  every  new  edu 

tion* 

By  God's  providence  the  Symbolism  has  hitherto  produced  much  good 
fruit,  as  from  many  quarters  has  been  related  to  me,  partly  by  word  of 
mouthf  and  partly  by  writing.  Even  Protestant  periodicals,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette  (Evangelische  Kirchen  Zeitung) 
of  October,  18;54,  do  not  in  their  peculiar  way  call  this  fact  in  question. 
May  it  be  still  further  attended  with  the  blessing  of  the  Saviour,  who 
from  the  beginning  hath  ever  chosen  weak  and  im|)erfect  things  for  the 
instruments  of  his  glorification  1 


PREFACE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EDITOR  TO  THE 
FIFTH  EDITION. 

Whils  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Germany  had  the  affliction  to  see  its  illustrious  author  snatch- 
ed  away  from  her  by  an  untimely  death.  *  If  his  loss  for  Catholic  litera. 
ture  be  an  event  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  it  is  so  especially  in  refer* 
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ence  to  the  SymbcUna.  The  lamented  author  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce many  amendments  into  this  new  edition,  and  so  to  render  it  more 
complete, — partly  by  transferring  into  it  several  things  from  his  work» 
entitled.  New  Inoestigations  of  Doctrinal  Difference*^ — partly  by  incor- 
porating with  it  the  results  of  neir  researches.  As  regards  a  very  con- 
siderable pert  of  the  work,  his  intention  he  has  happily  been  able  to 
carry  into  effect.  Many  articles  and  sections — as,  for  example,  that  on 
<Miginal  sin — have  received  from  him  extension  or  greater  precision,  or 
have  been  entirely  recast.  The  like  he  had  designed  in  respect  to  the 
articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  following  sections. 
Down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  this  concern  of  his  heart  ever  occupied 
him ;  bat  the  final  execution  of  his  design  was  not  permitted  by  Divine 
Providence. 

May  this  new  edition  produce  those  blessed  efiects,  which  had  ever 
been  intended  by  the  author,  and  that  have,  doubtless,  gained  a  rich 
recompense  for  him  before  the  throne  of  God  f 

MumoH,  21  Jym,  1838. 
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Mattt  of  the  fiicts  related  in  the  following  biographical  sketch,  rest 
on  the  authority  of  two  short  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  writer,  the  one 
hy  Dr.  Ruhn,  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of  Tq- 
bingen,  the  other  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  interesting  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  the  fifth  German  edition  of  the  Spmbolism^  For 
many  other  particulars,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Reithmayr,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  university  of  Munich,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Dr.  Benkert,  dean  of  Wtrzbarg,  and  of  Dr.  Dux,  rector  of 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  the  same  city. 

The  following  memoir  is  preceded  by  an  historical  survey  of  the 
state  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  To  enable  the  English  reader  the  better  to  understand 
the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  I  have  translated,  as  well 
as  the  many  allusions  and  references  it  contains  to  the  great  changes 
that  in  modem  times  have  occurred  in  the  Protestant  theology  of  Ger- 
many, I  have  endeavoured,  according  to  my  humble  ability,  to  take  a 
rapid  historical  view  of  those  changes.  Though,  indeed,  only  the  elder 
Protestantism,  in  its  opposition  to  the ,  Catholic  Church,  is  analyzed  in 
this  work,  and  the  Rationalism,  which  sprang  up  in  Germany  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, — and  which  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  old  Lutheranism, — is,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
author  himself,  not  here  formally  investigated ;  still,  as  frequent  com- 
parisons are  instituted  between  the  older  and  the  more  modern  systems 
of  German  Protestantism,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
is  evidently  hi|2^hly  useful  for  the  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  now  translated.  But  this  great  revolution  in  the  German 
Protestant  Church  can  be  comprehended  in  all  its  bearings,  and  esti- 
mated in  all  its  results,  only  through  a  comparison  with  the  state  of 
German  Catholicism  daring  the  same  period.     Under  this  impression, 
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I  have  placed,  beside  the  representation  of  German  Protestantism,  a 
corresponding  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  conceived,  too,  that 
by  such  an  historic  portraiture  of  the  latter,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  of  the  illustrious  divine,  whose  biography  I  have  attempted 
to  trace,  would  be  better  discerned  and  more  fully  appreciated. 

In  drawing  up  this  preliminary  historic  sketch,  the  authorities  I  have 
consulted,  are,  on  the  Catholic  side,  Dr«  Dollinger's  continuation  of 
Hortig^s  Ckurch  History,*  the  Compendium  of  Ecdesiatticai  Hi8tory,1[ 
by  Dr.  Alzog,  and  Gorres's  Histortco-poliHcdl  Journal  ;^  and  on  the 
Protestant  side,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose's  Lectures  on  the  State  of  Protestant' 
ism  in  Crermany,^  Plrofessor  Tholuck's  essay,  entitled,  Historic  Sketch 
of  the  Revolution^  which,  since  the  year  1750,  Juts  occurred  in  German 
Theology y}\  and  the  Manual  of  Church  History, H  by  Dr.  Hase. 

In  a  work  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Protestant,  we  find  a  passage,  where  the  his- 
tory of  German  Protestantism,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation, down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  traced  in  a 
few  brief,  vigorous,  and  masterly  strokes.  This  passage  I  prefer  to  cite, 
rather  than  attempt  on  my  part  any  delineation  of  the  same  subject 
**  The  first  fifty  years,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  followed  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Reformation,  witnessed  incessant  wranglings,  disputes, 
and  mutual  ana,thematizings,  between  the  several  Protestant  parties ; 
first  between  Luther  and  Zwingliua,  next  between  the  rigid  Lutherans 
and  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  and  so  on*  When,  after  long  intriguea,  and 
tedious  negotiations,  tiie  Chancellor  of  Tubingen,  James  Andrea,  sue- 
ceeded,  about  the  year  1686,  in  obtaining  acceptance  for  the  so-called 
Formulary  of  Concord,  the  theological  strife  receded  from  the  arena  of 
public  life  into  the  school ;  and  for  the  whole  century  that  followed,  the 
Protestant  Church  was  distinguished  for  a  narrow-minded  polemical 
scholasticism,  and  a  self-willed,  contentious  theology.  The  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  in  particular,  degenerated  more  and  more  into  a  dry,  spirit- 
less, mechanical  formalism,  without  religious  feeling,  warmth,  and  unc- 
tion. The  same  authors  of  the  new  faith,  that  had  with  so  much  vio- 
lence contested  the  Church's  prerogative  of  infallibility  and  her  tradi- 

•  Handbach  der  Kirchengeichichte,  fortgesetzt  von  J.  DSUinger.  Landahot,  1838. 

t  Uniyenal.Geachichte  der  Christliehen  Kirche.    Maim,  1841. 

t  Hitftariaoh-politiflohe  Bl&tter,  too  F&illipa  and  Gdnrea. 

i  Cambridge,  1835. 

tl  Abrisi  einer  Geachichte  der  Umw&lzong,  welche  aeit  1750  anf  dcm  Gebicte  der 
Theologie  m  Deutschland  itatt  gefunden.  Vermischte  Schriften  von  Dr.  Thdack. 
Hamburg,  1839. 

f  KiiekengeMhiohte  von  Dr.  Kari  Hase.    Leipzig,  1841 . 
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fion,  desired  now  to  claim  for  dieir  own  symbolical  books  a  divine 
origiDy  and  an  exemption  from  error.  They,  whose  religious  commu- 
nity was  founded  in  the  principle  of  recognizing  Scripture  as  the  sole 
standard  of  faith,  now  disputed  its  right  to  be  the  exclusive  depository 
of  the  Divine  Word.  They,  who  had  refused  to  the  Catholic  Church 
infallibility,  now  pretended  to  an  absolute  and  immutable  possession 
of  revealed  truth. 

In  opposition  to  this  Protestant  orthodoxy,  that  had  fallen  away  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  clung 
with  the  greater  obstinacy  to  the  letter  of  its  symbolical  books,  Spener 
insisted  upon  a  living  faith  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  and  undertook 
to  revivify  religion,  that  had  perished  in  the  stiff  forms  of  a  mechanical 
orthodoxy.  But  from  his  very  confined  views  on  philosophy  and 
q>ecalative  theology,  from  his  aversion  to  all  settled  and  defined  re- 
ligious notions,  from  his  indifference  about  dogmas  in  general,  from  his 
deficiency  in  a  solid  ground- work  of  Jearning,  and  an  undue  propensity 
to  a  false  mysticism  (whereby  he  bears  a  remote  affinity  to  the  Qua- 
kers,  and  other  sects) ;  from  all  these  defects,  Spener  was  unable  to 
bring  about  the  completion  of  the  RefcHrmation,  which  he  bad  promised, 
although  on  several  leading  points  he  entertained  convictions,  which 
fitted  him  for  reforming  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 

The  Protestant  orthodoxy  having  succeeded,  by  anathemas  and  per- 
secution, in  reducing  to  temporary  silence  the  first  commotions  of  the 
yet  impotent  Rationalism,  sank  into  soft  repose  on  its  pillow.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  Grerman  Protestantism,  an  alliance  had  been  formedt 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  little  danger,  nay,  to  be  even  advan- 
tageous, but  which  soon  overthrew  the  whole  scaffolding  of  doctrine, 
that  the  okl  Protestant  orthodoxy  had  raised  up,  and  precipitated  Pro- 
testant  theology  into  that  course,  which  has  in  the  present  day  led  it 
entirely  to  subvert  all  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  totally  to  change 
the  original  views  of  the  Reformers."* 

The  principle  of  rationalism  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  it  manifested  itself  in  the  very  origin  of  the  Reformation,  and 
has  since,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  every  variety  of  form,  re- 
vealed its  existence  in  almost  every  Protestant  community.  In  the  less 
vigorous  constitution  of  Lutheranism,  it  had  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter 

•  Der  nvtefCantiRiras  in  fleiner  Selbit  AuflOrani^.  von  einem  Protevtenten.  (Tio- 
twtantiwn  in  ito  8elf.diM»lution,  by  a  Protettant.)  Schaffhaoieii,  1643,  pp.  991^, 
vol.  ii.  Thii  work,  which  now  ezoitw  no  inooiuidcrable  MDntion  in  Germany,  was 
fifit  attribaied  to  the  pen  of  the  Ulofltriow  Harter ;  but  it  la  written  by  another  emi- 
nent Pcoteatant,  iriio,  it  ia  confidently  etated,  ia  on  the  eve  of  embracinj;  the  Catholic 
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than  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Anglican 
establishment.  It  entered  too,  undoubtedly,  into  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  people,  which  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  the  so- 
called  Reformation,  should  be  also  the  first  to  pay  the  bitter  penalty  for 
apostacy  ;  that  the  land,  which  had  first  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Pro- 
testant heresy,  should  be  likewise  the  first  to  behold  its  lingering,  pain- 
ful, and  humiliating  dissolution. 

But  the  several  causes,  which,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  brought  about  this  great  moral  distemper  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  forms,  which  the  malady  suc- 
cessively assumed,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

It  was  in  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis,  that  this  movement  of 
rationalism  first  displayed  itself.  The  school  of  Michaelis,  with  its 
false,  over-fastidious,  worldly-minded  criticism,  treated  the  Scriptures 
with  levity  and  even  disrespect,  denied  the  inspiration  of  some  portions 
of  the  Bible,  and  debased  and  vulgarized  its  doctrines.  The  same  views 
were  carried  out  with  much  greater  boldness  and  consistency  by  Semler, 
who,  abusing  the  right  principle  that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  language  wherein  it  is  written,  and  to  the 
history  of  the  times  at  which  it  was  composed,  degraded  the  dignity  of 
the  Bible,  by  circumscribing  its  teaching  within  mere  local  and  tem- 
porary bounds,  diluted  its  doctrines,  and  attached  importance  to  those 
parts  only,  where  a  moral  tendency  was  clearly  visible.  From  this 
period  the  Lutheran  divines  became  divided  into  three  classes.  There 
were  first,  those  who  remained  true  to  the  symbolical  books ;  secondly* 
those  who,  like  Nosselt  and  Moms,  insisted  more  particularly  on  the 
ethics  of  Christianity,  and  without  positively  rejecting  all  its  peculiar 
dogmas,  declared  them  to  be  of  no  essential  importance  ;  and  thirdly* 
those  who,  like  Reimarus  and  the  elder  Eichhorn,  systematically  pur- 
suing the  work  commenced  by  Semler,  not  only  assailed  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  but  rejected  its  prophecies,  denied  most  of  the  miracles  it 
records,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  in  Christianity  aught  else  than  a 
mere  local  and  temporary  phenomenon.  Nay,  two  celebrated  theolo- 
gians of  Berlin,  TeUer  and  Spalding,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a 
secret  confederacy  with  professed  infidels,  like  Nicolai,  Engel,  Sulzcr, 
and  the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying,  as  they  professed,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion.  This  confederacy  was  entitled,  **  As- 
sociation for  the  diffusion  of  light  and  truth."  And  this  is  the  place  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  "  the  popular  philosophers,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  openly  and  recklessly  attacked  that  revelation,  which  the 
theologians  I  have  described  were  insidiously  and  covertly  under- 
mining. 
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The  writings  of  the  English  Deists,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  exercised  a  very  pemieioas  influence  in  Protestant  Germany  ; 
and  later,  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  French  infidels,  so 
much  encouraged  by  Frederic  II.  excited  there  a  spirit  of  disastrous 
emulation.  A  society  was  formed  so  early  as  the  year  1735,  by  Knat- 
zen  and  Edelman,  for  the  difiusion  of  irreligious  pamphlets  and  writ- 
ings, in  which  not  only  all  Christianity  was  decried,  but  the  most  dar- 
ing  atheism  unblushingly  avowed.  Nicolai,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred,  established,  about  the  year  1765,  at  Berlin,  a  literary  review, 
with  the  object  of  propagating  the  pernicious  doctrin^  of  a  shallow  illu- 
minism ;  and  in  that  infancy  of  German  literature,  when  this  perio- 
dical had  scarcely  a  rival  to  encounter,  the  influence  it  exerted  was  more 
extenmve,  than  can  at  present  be  even  conceived.  Bahrdt  and  Base- 
dow, at  the  same  time,  in  cheap  and  popular  tracts,  scattered  among  the 
lower  classes  the  poison  of  infidelity  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  Nicholai, 
were  in  close  communication  with  Weisshaupt,  who,  in  Bavaria,  had 
founded  the  order  of  the  lUuminati,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  I  may  here  observe,  that  in 
Catholic  countries  infidelity  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  and  is 
forced  to  pursue  a  very  different  policy,  than  among  Protestant  nations. 
In  the  former  countries,  unbelief,  reprobated  by  the  Church,  driven  from 
her  communion»  finding  her  on  every  point  a  vigilant,  unassailable,  un- 
relaxing,  unrelenting  adversary,  is  compelled  to  hide  its  head  in  secret 
societies ;  or  if  it  brave  the  daylight,  it  then  wages  fierce,  immitigable 
warfare  with  Catholicity.  But  in  Protestant  states,  such  a  mode  of 
warfare,  on  the  part  of  infidelity,  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
its  purpose.  As  it  springs  out  of  the  very  root  of  Protestantism ;  as  it 
is  but  a  natural  and  necessary  development  of  its  doctrines ;  as  it  differs 
from  the  latter  not  in  essence,  but  in  degree  only,  it  is  its  policy  (and 
wo  see  it  practise  it  invariably,)  to  flatter  the  Protestant  Church,  to 
court  its  alliance,  to  mingle  with  its  teaching,  to  soften  down  its  own 
principles,  in  order  the  better  to  diffuse  them,  and  when  threatened  with 
exclusion,  to  appeal  to  Protestant  principlest  and  defy  condemnation. 

It  is  objected,  that  infidelity  abounds  as  much  in  Catholic  as  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  said,  that  Protestan- 
tinn  is  more  favourable  to  its  growth  than  the  rival  Church.  But  a  few 
remarks  will  suffice  to  show  the  futility  of  such  an  objection.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  true  that  Voltaire,  like  Luther,  went  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  while  the  Coryphaeus  of  French  infidelity  extolled  the 
Reformation,  eulogized  the  Reformers,  and  boasted  that  he  himself 
came  to  consummate  the  work  they  had  left  incomplete,  he  waged  the 
fiercest  hostility  against,  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  ministers.     And 
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the  Deists  of  England  and  Protestant  Germanyt  though  they  came  into 
less  immediate  collision  with  that  Charoh»  than  Voltaire  and  hia  dis- 
ciples,  well  knew  where  their  moft  powerful  and  fomiidable  antagonist 
was  to  be  found.     Secondly,  if  Protestantism  were  not  mora  faToaraUe 
than  Catholicity  to  the  growth  of  unhelie^  how  doth  it  hi4>pen  that  in 
those  ages,  when  the  Catholic  Church  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
over  mind  and  manners,  over  public  and  private  life— agee,  too,  be  it 
remembered,  often  distinguished  for  a  boldness,  an  acuteneas,  and  a 
depth  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  that  have  never  been  surpassed— how 
doth  it  happen,  I  say,  that  in  those  ages,  infidelity  was  a  thing  ao  rare, 
so  obscure,  so  insignificant  7    How  doth  it  happen,  that  it  followed  so 
closely  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation ;  that  history  makes  mention 
of  a  sect  of  Deists  in  Switzerland,  at  the  close  of  the  nxteenth  century ; 
that  in  Protestant  England,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Deism  assumed  an  attitude  of  such  boldness,  and  attained  to 
such  fearful  vigour  and  expansion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Protestant  Bayle  first  introduced  it  into  Catho- 
lic France  ;  that  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  confessed  they  bor. 
rowed  the  weapons  for  their  anti-Christian  warfare  from  the  armoury  of 
the  English  Deists ;  and  that  Rouaseau,  the  moat  dangerous  of  the 
French  infidels,  was  a  Protestant  by  birth,  and  only  developed  the  prin. 
ciples  of  Protestantism,  and  more  than  once  declared,  that  if  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion  could  be  demonstrated  to  him,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  1 

Thirdly,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  Socinianism  leads  by  easy  grada- 
tions  to  unbelief ;  that  some  classes  of  Unitarians  are  distinguished 
from  Deists  only  by  their  belief  in  the  general  credibility  of  the  Bible  ;* 
and  that  therefore  any  Church,  which  will  show  itmlf  indulgent  towards 
Socinianism— any  Church  which  openly  or  covertly,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  will  foster  its  tenets,  proves  itself  thereby  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  Deism.  Now  Socinianism,  like  a  poisonous  plant,  cast 
ofi"  from  the  Catholic  soil  of  Italy,  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  Pro- 
testant  communities  of  Poland,  attained  during  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a  most  rank  luxuriance  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,f  and  at  the  same 


•  A  learned  prelate  of  the  ErtabUihed  Church,  tbt  late  Bidiop  Heber,  ohaiacter. 
ized  Unitananifm  as  **  a  fyitem  which  leans  on  the  utmost  verge  of  Christianity,  and 
which  has  been  in  so  many  instances  a  stepping-stone  to  simple  Deism.'*  See 
Travels  of  an  Irish  OsntUmant  c  xlir. 

t  Ronsseau,  in  his  LsUres  de  U  Montagne,  says  of  the  Generese  of  his  time, 
''When  asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  they  do  not  dare  to  answer.  When  asked 
what  mysteries  they  admit,  they  BtiU  do  not  dam  to  answer.    A  pbikMophercasUa 
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Imie  eMt  a  Uighting  thade  orer  the  Episcopal  Establishment  of 
Bngkiid. 

Fourthly,  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
Frotefltantinn  and  infidelity,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  history  of  the 
German  Protestant  Churches  during  the  last  hundred  years.    There 
we  see  men  holding  important  offices  in  the  Church^pastors  of  con^* 
gregatioiis,  soperintendents  of  consistories,  professors  of  theology — ^not 
only  reject  the  aatiiority  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  disavow  almost 
•11  those  Catholic  dognns  which  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had 
hitiierto  retained,  but  openly  assail  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrips 
tares,  deny  the  inlegrify  and  authenticity  of  large  portions  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  allegorize  the  prophecies,  and  disbelieve,  and 
soroetinies  even  ridicule,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.     These 
opinions,  professed  more  or  less  openly,  carried  out  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  were  once  held  by  an  immense  majority  of  Protestant  theologi- 
ans, and  even  in  despite  of  a  partial  reaction,  are  still  held  by  the  greater 
part.    Tet  they  nevertheless  retain  their  functions  and  dignities  in  the 
Protestant  Chureh  ;  tiiey  are  thus  enabled  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
with  impunity ;  those  Protestants,  who  protest  against  their  opinions, 
still  communicate  with  them  in  iaeris :  and  when  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  offices,  it  has  been  invariably  unsuccess* 
Ihl.     Against  their  orthodox  opponents,  they  invariably  appeal  to  the 
right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  on  Protestant  grounds,  the  position  they  take  up  is  per- 
fectly impregnable.    For  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  belong  to 
private  judgment,  the  previous  questions  as  to  its  authenticity,  integrity, 
and  inspiration,  without  the  settlement  whereof  the  right  of  interpreta- 
tion becomes  nugatory,  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  individual 
reason.     Thus  has  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  form  of  infidelity 
grown  fiahtraOy,  immediately^  and  irresistiblyj  out  of  the  very  root  of 
Protestantism.     The  vampire  of  rationalism,  while  it  cleaves  to  the 
bosom,  and  socks  the  life-blood  of  the  German  Protestant  Church, 
mocks,  with  a  fiend-Kke  sneer,  her  impotent  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
monster — effinis  which  will  never  be  attended  with  success,  till  the  aid 
of  the  old  Mother  Church  be  called  in.    But  I  have  digressed  too  long, 
and  must  not  anticipate. 

While  obscure  writers,  like  Nicolai,  Barhdt,  and  Basedow,  were  car- 
Tying  on  with  the  most  reckless  violence,  and  with  weapons  of  a  most 


rapid  ^anoe  at  them,  and  penetratei  them  at  once ;  he  sees  they  are  Arians  or  So- 
ebuam."  A  pf"'T*''  aecoont  of  tha  Geneveie  ii  given  by  the  IVotestant  wnter, 
Gfwss. 
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shameless  ribaldry,  the  warfare  against  Christianitj,  which  the  Protest' 
ant  theologians  had  insidiously  commenced,  the  great  critic,  Leasing, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  German  literature,  lent  his  powerful  support 
to  the  anti-Christian  league.  While  librarian  at  Wolfenbftttel,  he 
edited  a  work  exposed  by  Reymarus,  consisting  of  various  irreligious 
essays,  entitled  Fragments  of  WoLfenhiUtd^  and  which,  from  the  tone 
of  earnestness,  and  dialectic  acuteness  wherein  they  were  written,  ex- 
erted a  very  prejudicial  influence  over  public  opinion. 

The  vigorous  mind  of  Lessing  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  shal- 
low illuminism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  irreligious  produc- 
tions seemed  oftener  to  spring  out  of  a  desire  to  torment  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  of  his  day,  than  to  be  the  result  of  his  own  inmost  convic* 
tion.  Sometimes  he  pushed  his  unbelief  even  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spi- 
noza ;  and  sometimes  again  he  took  up  the  Catholic  side»  and  with  that 
dialectic  art,  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  proved  the  necessity 
of  tradition  for  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  name  of  Lessing  leads  me  naturally  to  speak  of  the  German 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  its  relation  to  religion.  This 
literature,  considered  as  a  whole,  if  not  always  decidedly  hostile,  was  at 
least  perfectly  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  As  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  day  tiras  fast  reviving  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  pa* 
ganism :  so  this  literature,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strove  to  awaken 
an  exclusive  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  moral  and  social  institutions, 
the  manners,  the  customs,  the  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
heathen  w'orld.  We  all  know  what  injurious  effects  the  sudden  revival 
and  too  partial  cultivation  of  the  old  classical  literature  produced  in  the 
fifteenth  century !  Yet  if  in  an  age,  when,  in  despite  of  the  growing  lax- 
ity and  corruption  of  manners,  the  tone  of  society  was  still  eminently  Ca* 
tholic,  and  the  Church  yet  held  such  an  immense  sway  over  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  men,  an  ill-directed  classical  enthusiasm  was  attended 
with  such  mischief  and  danger ;  what  must  be  the  result,  at  a  time  when 
Christianity  was  almost  entirely  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  many 
when  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  day,  instead  of  checking,  encour- 
aged the  advances  of  heathenism ;  and  when  the  new  Hellenic  enthu- 
siasts called  up  the  genius  of  paganism,  not  timidly,  but  openly  and 
boldly, — not  in  mere  translations  and  commentaries  as  heretofore,  but 
in  the  popular  poetry,  in  the  drama,  the  romance,  the  critical  essay, 
and  the  philosophic  dialogue  ?  And  when  the  evocators  were  endued 
with  that  power  of  seduction,  those  irresistible  magical  spells,  that  be- 
longed to  the  genius  of  a  Lessing,  a  Herder,  a  Schiller,  a  Schelling, 
and  a  Gothe  ? 

Thus  the  new  literature,  which  was  a  child  of  the  new  Protestant 
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theology,  tended  much  to  confirm  its  authoritj,  and  extend  ita  in- 
fluence. 

Of  Herder,  Frederic  Schlegel,  in  his  history  of  literature,  says,  ''  in 
his  earlier  life  he  had  pursued  a  better  path,  and  sought  to  find  in  the 
primitive  revelation  the  clue  to  all  traditions,  to  all  sagas,  to  all  philoso- 
phy and  mythology ;  and  so  we  must  the  more  regret,  that  in  his  later 
years  he  should  have  abandoned  that  light,  and  at  last  have  totally 
sunk  down  into  the  fashionable  ways  of  a  mere  shallow  and  insipid  iUu- 
mintsm.''* 

Schiller  was  one  possessed  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  and 
noble  qualities  of  heart,  which,  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  under 
kindlier  influences,  would  have,  doubtless,  produced  far  difierent  fruits : 
but,  as  it  is,  we  see  a  generous  plant,  whose  foliage  was  too  often  nip- 
ped and  blighted  by  the  icy  breath  of  a  rationalist  theology.  The  most 
pernicious  influence,  however,  over  the  public  mind,  was  exerted  by  the 
mighty  genius  of  Gothe.  His  cold,  worldly-minded  egotism— his  epi« 
curean  aversion  to  all  energetic  patriotism  and  self-devoted  heroism— 
his  subtle,  disguised  sensuality — ^his  utter  indifierence  for  all  religious 
belief — and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  false  idolatry  for  art,  and  his  heathen- 
ish  enthusiasm,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  the  most  seductive  poetry, 
were  most  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue.  Tet  Gothe,  too,  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth.  In 
his  autobiography  we  find  an  interesting  description  of  the  extraordi- 
nary love  for  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  that  had  captivated 
his  heart  in  boyhood.  And  even  in  later  years  this  feeling  had  not 
entirely  died  away  ;  for  the  same  work  contains  some  splendid  pages 
on  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  their  mutual 
connexion,  and  their  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  necessities  of  human  life,  are  set  forth  with  a  depth 
of  thought,  and  a  beauty  of  diction,  not  surpassed  by  any  Catholic 
divine,  f 


*  HtstorT  of  Literature  (in  Gennan,)  vol.  ii.  p.  284.    Vienna,  1829. 

t  Then  'ia  just  above  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine,  a  beautiful  little  Catholic  ohuroh 
dedicated  to  St.  Roch,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  river,  and  where  the  acaae 
aboojidfl  with  the  most  glorious  recollections  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of 
Germany.  To  this  church,  which  66the  several  times  visited,  he  presented  an  altar- 
]Mece ;  and  on  one  oeeaaion  he  said,  **  Whenever  I  enter  this  church  I  always  wish  I 
were  a  Catholic  priest**  This  great  poet  was  also  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  old 
German  Catholic  schools  of  painting,  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  That 
eminent  convert,  Dr.  William  von  Schiltz,  relates  the  followmg  remarkable  observa- 
tion which  GIMhe  once  made  to  hun  on  this  subject.  On  contemplating  a  painting 
of  the  old  German  school,  G6ihb  observed,  *•  Down  to  the  period  of  the  ReformatioB, 
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But  if  the  polite  literature  of  this  period  was  so  propitious  to  the 
growth  and  spread  of  Rationalism,  the  remark  applies  with  far  greater 
force  to  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present*  '*  The  new  philosophic  systems,"  says  Dt»  DoUinger,  **  con* 
ceived,  born,  and  bred  in  Protestantism,  aided  and  promoted  the  pro* 
gress  of  Rationalism.  The  Elantian  philosophy  declares  the  religion 
of  reason  to  be  the  only  true  one.  The  ecclesiastical  fakh^  that  is  to 
say,  faith  in  the  truths  of  a  positive  revelation,  is  there  opposed  to 
the  religious  faith  whose  purport  may  be  derived  from  every  man's 
own  reason.  Revealed  religion,  according  to  this  system,  can  and 
ought  to  be  nought  else,  but  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  easier  introduction  of 
rational  religion :  the  ecclesiastical  faith  will  by  degrees  become  ex*- 
tinct,  and  give  place  to  a  pure  religion  of  reason,  alike  evident  to  all 
the  world.  In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a  new  rule  was  set  up 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  to  wit,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Bible,  save  the  mere  religion  of  reason,  and  that  every 
thing  else  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  veil,  or  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  popular  notion  of  the  time,  or  as  the  private  opinion  of  the  sacred 
writer*  All  these  theories  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  favourite  opin* 
ions  of  the  day ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  ap« 
probation  which  this  philosophic  system  received  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Protestant  theologians.  By  the  side  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the 
rival  system  of  Jacobi  found  its  partisans  among  the  Protestant  divines ; 
and  this  philosophy  was  no  less  incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  Kant.  According  to  Jacobi,  religion,  like  all  philosophic 
science,  depends  on  a  natural  immediate  faith— ^n  indemonstrable  per« 
ception  of  the  true  and  the  spiritual ;  and  any  other  revelation  besides 
tfak  inward  one  doth  not  exist.  **  To  the  true  religion,**  says  he, 
in  his  work  on  Divine  things,  '*  no  outward  form  can  be  ascribed,  as 
the  sole  and  necessary  shape  of  its  substance ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  forms  is  chi^acteristic  of  its  very  essence.  As  the 
glory  of  God  lay  hidden  in  Christ,  so  it  lies  hidden  in  every  man.*' 
Lastly,  as  regards  the  philosophy  of  identity,*  **  Some  of  its  disciples, 
especially  the  theologian  Daub,  have,  doubtless,  more  justly  appreciated 
die  speculative  value  of  some  Christian  dogmas.     But  none  have  sue- 

-     ■•-  ■  -   I 

a  ipiril  of  indMciibabfe  sweetneM,  eolaoe  and  hope,  aeems  to  live  and  breathe  in  all  ' 
these  painting! — every  thing  in  them  aeeau  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ! 
But,"  he  added,  **einoe  the  Raformatioii,  aomething  painful,  deaolate,  ahnoat  evil,  ' 
efatiacteriies  works  of  ait;  and,  imrtead  of  faith,  aoepticiam  ia  often  tnaipazent."— 

•  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pantheistic  philosc^y  of  SeheDfaig. 
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• 
eeeded  in  demonstrating  the  compatibility  of  the  general  principles 
of  this  philosophic  system  with  the  fandamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  on  the  contrary^  (he  followers  of  this  philosophy  put  forth 
assertions,  which  are  at  open  variance  with  the  primary  dogmas  of  that 
religion.  Among  these  we  may  include  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  in 
history  the  absolute  first  becomes  personally  conscious  of  himself,  and 
that  all  things  divided  will  finally  return  to  identity:  a  doctrine  which 
annihilates  all  personality."  * 

Emboldened  and  confirmed  by  these  philosophical  speculatioiMS  the 
theological  Rationalism  assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  and  pursued  a 
more  daring  course.  Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  Schott,  Paulus,  Bret- 
Schneider,  Rohr,  and  others,  successively  arose,  who  denied  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  many  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  explained  away  the  Prophecies,  rejected  and 
ridiculed  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  threw  out  imputations 
on  the  intentions  of  the  apostles,  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Saviour  himself;  and  lastly,  contested  the  necessity,  and  even  poasi- 
bility  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  game  of  the  old  Gnostic 
sects  was  revived.  On  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions  and  frivoloips 
hypotheses,  entire  books  of  Scripture  were  rejected ;  the  genuineness 
of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Bible  was  disputed  ;  even  the 
authenticity  of  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  was  assailed;  till  at  bat, 
as  Reinhard  once  observed,  "  vrhoever  wished  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
the  critical  journals,  was  obliged  to  declare  some  Scripture  spurious,  or 
attack  some  established  doctrine."  But  between  these  Rationalists 
and  the  early  heretics  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  there  is  an 
important  difference  to  be  observed.  The  latter  called  in  question  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  various  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  not  on 
critical  grounds,  but  from  polemical  motives ;  they  were  led  on  to  these 
assaults  on  the  Scripture  by  an  impassioned  fancy,  heated  with  strange, 
extravagant  and  perverse,  though  often  ingenious  systems  of  philosopl^. 
Among  their  modern  imitators,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  cold,  cri- 
tical understanding,  directed  by  a  mere  negative  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  engaged  in  these  attacks  on  the  Bible. 

The  men  who  treated  the  Scriptures,  that  they  still  affected  to  con- 
sider as  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  faith,  with  such  audacious  irre- 
verence— such  atrocious  profanity— could  not  be  expected  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  doctrines  they  taught,  not  even  to  those  for  which  the 
elder  Protestants,  while  they  tore  them  from  all  living  connexion  with 
dther   Christian  dogmas,  had   professed  such   exclusive  attachment. 

«  8m  DMlinger,  Bjrohengeichichte,  pp.  393-4. 
ii  • 
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Aecoidingty.  we  find  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity 
t>f  oar  Saviour,  original  sin,  Christ's  atonement  and  satisfaction,  justi« 
location,  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  even  of  the  two 
retained  hy  the  old  Lutheran  church — baptism  and  the  fiord's  Supper 
—positively  rejected,  or  explained  away,  or  debased  to  the  lowest  point 
of  insignificance,  by  these  Rationalist  divines.  Even  the  dogma  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  passed  for  a  mere  figurative  representation 
of  the  idea  of  immortality  ;  and  the  eternity  of  future  torments  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  mere  chimera. 

There  is  always  the  closest  connexion  between  the  doctrinal  and 
the  ethical  system  of  any  sect.  In  conformity  with  their  frightful  du* 
alitm,  we  see  the  ancient  Gnostics  alternate  between  the  most  extrava- 
gant asceticism  and  the  wildest  lust.  The  Arians,  by  denying  the 
•divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  had  narrowed  and  choked  up  all  the  chan- 
nels of  grace,  and  were  accordingly  ever  remarkable  for  a  low  tone  of 
morality.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  their  doctrine 
of  justification,  swore  eternal  enmity  to  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  effectually  dried  up  that  mighty  stream  of  charity,  which 
had  fertilized  and  embellished  our  European  soil,  and  covered  it  with 
countless  institutions,  formed  to  glorify  God,  and  solace,  sustain,  and 
exalt  humanity.  The  Rationalists,  who  so  far  outran  the  early  Re- 
formers in  extravagance  and  blasphemy  of  teaching,  outstripped  them, 
too,  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  moral  code ;  for  what  was  more  natu- 
ral than  that  they,  who  had  revived  the  principles  of  Paganism,  should 
revive  her  morals  also  7  Accordingly,  the  theologians,  D5derlein  and 
Caunabich,  among  other  things,  roundly  assert,  that  fornication  is 
Mameless,  and  is  not  interdicted  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.*  Every 
branch  of  theological  learning  was  subjected  by  degrees  to  the  potent 
dissolvents  of  these  subtle  chemists ;  till  at  last,  after  the  process  of 
evaporation,  a  substance  less  Christian  than  Mohammedanism  was 
Iband  as  the  residuum. 

•  These  doctrines  of  unbelief,  taught  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  penetrated  by  degrees  among  all  classes  of  the  laitv, 
and  led  to  the  general  neglect  of  Divine  service,  to  the  perversion  of 
youth  in  the  establishments  of  education,  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
imth,  the  fearful  multiplication  of  divorce,  and  to  general  demoraliza- 
tion. 

Yet  a  system  so  void,  so  absurd,  so  repugnant  to  Christian  sentiment, 
could  not  long  subsist  without  provoking  a  powerful  reaction,  especial- 


-^'  •  See  th»  fact  stated  in  DsDingcr'g  ConHnuation  qf  HorUg's  Chtrek  Uitton  (in 
^)p.9$5.    Luiddmt,  18S8.  • 
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\f  loAOKig  U  people  like  the  Germans,  so  remarkable  for  deep  feeling 
^nd  inquisitive  intellect.  This  coarse  and  vulgar  Rationalism,  whose 
fioarisbing  era  /w^  from  the  year  1790  to  1810,  now  met  with  vigor*- 
THIS  opponents  in  the  Theologians,  Reinhard*  Storr,  Flatt,  Kleuker, 
Tittman,  and,  more  recently,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  and 
several  others ;  who,  in  the  varioos  departments  of  dogmatic  theology, 
czegeaiB,  and  Chnrch  history,  have,  with  considerable  learning  and 
ability,  striven  to  infiise  mor<B  Christian  principles  into  the  minds  of 
^eir  fellow  religionists.  In  the  ranks  of  these  more  ofthodox  divines, 
however,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  uniformity  of  doctrine  among  themselves, 
or  concurrence  with  the  formularies  Of  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  The 
articles  of  that  Church  on  original  sin,  on  the  atonement,  on  the  irnpu*- 
tfttion  of  Christ's  righteousness,  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Sup^ 
per,  and  on  the  eternity  of  future  torments,  are  in  part  rejected  by  some 
of  their  number.  Schleiermachet,  and  after  him  Neander,  have  re- 
vived the  heresy  of  Sabellius ;  and  Tholuck  has  declared  the  Trinity  to 
he  no  fandamenlal  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  a  later  invention 
of  the  schoolmen.*  So  we  see  those,  who  at  Berlin  pass  for  High 
Church  divines,  would  at  Oxford,  and  even  at  Cambridge,  be  looked  / 
vpon  as  low,  very  low*  Churchmen. 

A  small  party,  called  *'Old  Lutherans,"  and  headed  by  a  fiery 
preacher  named  Claudius  Harms,  is  the  only  one  now  existing  which  up«> 
holds  in  all  its  vigour,  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  It  is  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  only,  that  these  religionists  appear  to  have  taken  deep  tooU 
They  are  strenuous  opponents  of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  Churches,  brought  about,  in  1817,  by  the  late  King  of  Prus- 
lia,  as  well  as  to  the  new  litnrgy,  which,  in  consequence  of  that  union, 
the  same  monarch  enforced  on  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  his  do- 
minions.  Refusing  to  hold  communion  with  the  new  mongrel  Church, 
t>n  which  his  Prussian  majesty  had  bestowed  the  pompous  epithet  of 
^  Evangelical,^  these  M  I^utherans  resorted  for  worship  to  secret  con- 
venticles, which  were  often  broken  up  by  the  military  and  police^ 
Hieir  ministers  were  sometimes  thrown  into  prison,  SDmetimes  com- 
l^elled  to  emigrate  to  America,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  resolute  con- 
test was  carried  on  by  them  with  the  Prussian  government,  until,  on  the 
recession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  enlightened  sovereign  of  that 
toontry,  the  men  whom  Luther,  could  he  return  to  Germany,  would 
«loBe  recognize  as  his  true  spiritual  sons^  were  admitted  to  the  blessings 
i>f  full  religious  toleration. 

He  late  King  of  Prussia  had  long  cherished  the  darting  project  of 


•  Bte  Ddiling er,  ibid.  p.  942s 
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uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches.  Looking  at  the  mftt« 
ter  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  he  thought  the  junction  of  two  such  pow« 
erful  bodies  would  present  a  bolder  front  to  the  Roman  adversary  i  and 
he  therefore  sei2ed  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  celebration  of  the 
tricentenary  festival  of  the  Reformationi  to  carry  his  scheme  into  exe- 
cution. His  majesty  had  also,  during  his  stay  at  Vienna,  in  1814«  been 
much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  the  majestyi  and  the  touching  holiness 
of  the  Catholic  liturgy.  He  therefore  conceived,  that  by  the  introduce* 
tion  of  some  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  into  the  Protestant  servicey 
that  service  would  then  possess  greater  attractions  for  its  followers  i  the 
churches,  in  consequence,  would  be  better  attended ;  and  a  new  barrier 
thus  raised  up  against  the  progress  of  irreligion.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  new  liturgy  he  devised  for  what  has  since  been  called  **  the 
Evangelical  Church." 

The  union  between  the  Liltheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches^  begun 
^  '^    ^      ^\        ^°  Prussia  in  the  year  1817,  was  adopted  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  in  1819, 

^'       \,  vj       in  the  kingdom  of  WOrteroberg  in  1820,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

^*      ;x     )     ^       Baden  in  1821* 

^       *      *     N^v  Yet  the  success  of  this  royal  work  was  more  than  proUematicaL 

^  . '        *       The  more  violent  Lutherans,  as  we  have  seen,  refusing  assent  to  the 

^?*  j      ^     V      :;^      new  ecclesrastical  arrangements,  seceded  from  the  Established  Church 

^  ^  '      X      of  Prussia,  and  held  separate  conventicles.    Even  some  of  those,  how- 

X  ^      /      over,  who  adhered  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  to<^  exceptions  to  seve* 

J^      \    :      '  -      ral  forms  and  ceremonies  introduced  into  the  new  liturgy,  as  being  of 

'.       Ji[[     r        ^      *'  a  too  Popish  character  f  and  thus,  as  regards  public  worshipt  the  de* 

k  \y^      sired  uni  ormity  was  but  imperfectly  attained.     The  wish,  so  credita- 

^x      ble  to  the  honest,  but  sadly  misguided  sovereign,  who  lately  swayed 

the  Prussian  sceptre,  to  infuse,  by  an  imitation  of  parts  of  the  Catho« 

^  * .  7   V  ^      '^^  ceremonial,  more  dignity  and  unction  into  the  public  service  of  his 

^       V^   \a    P^"^  religious  community,  was  still  more  fallacious.     The  Catholic 

Vi   ^    ^     /understands  the  secret  spring  whence  flows  that  unction— that  sacred 

nJ    V  j  charm— 4bat  awe  and  majesty  in  his  worship,  which  rivet  the  senses 

>^     ;^^     "^  "^  i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  hearts  of  all  beholders.     He  knows  that  it  i»  the  great 

^' Vij*      u     ^  V  dogma  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  that  gives  life,  and  significancy,  and 

c    ^^    >r*V..  /importance,  to  all,  even  the  minutest  forms  of  his  public  liturgy. 

V      ^    ^  ^'^^      V/  But  such  an  appreciati<m  of  things  is  impervious  to  the  Protestant* 

'  ->     ro.     ^      and  most  of  all  to  the  Calvinist  (for  the  late  King  of  Prussia  was  by 

'^  v\  ^      birth  and  education  a  Calvinist) ;  and,  tbereforef  that  a  certain  set  of 

^      forms  and  ceremonies,  when  detached  from  their  natural  connexion, 

and  separated  from  the  doctrine  that  ak>ne  imparted  to  them  meaning 

and  efficacy,  should  not  produce  the  same  fruits  in  the  Protestant  aa  ia 

the  Catholic  worship,  was  to  him  an  incomprehensiUe  mystery^ 
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If  from  the  coniideration  of  worship  we  proceed  to  that  of  doctrioe* 
we  shall  find  that  the  ^  anion  "  was  attended  with  even  far  less  happy 
results.  **  The  Calvinists,  in  Germany  at  least,"  says  Dr.  DoUinger, 
**  no  longer  attached  importance  to  their  founder's  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination ;  and  the  Lutherans  had  for  the  most  part  given  up  the 
old  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  had 
adopted  the  Zwinglian  theory.  The  authority  of  the  symbolical  books 
was  at  an  end  ;  and  therefore,  as  regarded  dogmas*  no  important  obsta* 
ele  appeared  in  the  way  of  the  desired  union.  Hence,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  conjunction  of  the  two  communions, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic,  was,  in  the  year  1817,  brought  about 
without  any  difficulty*  The  differences  of  belief  in  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  still  prevailed  among  the  people,  might  in  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  theologians  be  still  allowed  to  continue  under  the  union.  In 
the  reception  of  the  outward  Eucharistic  signsy  every  individual  was 
allowed  to  think  what  he  pleased.  Thus,  according  to  this  new  theory, 
signs  are  the  thing  essential,  but  what  should  be  understood  by  those 
signs  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  union  was  made  to  consist 
in  the  mere  declaration,  that  the  members  were  united ;  and  the  new 
community  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Church.''* 
Thus  in  oar  times  was  brought  about  the  union  of  two  communities, 
difiering  on  the  most  important  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity— aa  union  which,  whenever  proposed  in  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  stigmatized  as  an  abominati(m  by  Luther  and  his  early  fol- 
lowers. As  the  very  principle  and  constitution  of  such  an  alliance 
presup[j06es  religious  indifference,  so  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  con- 
firm and  diffuse  it ;  and  what  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  his  coun- 
sellors devised  as  an  instrument  for  checking  the  progress  of  ir^eligion* 
has  conduced-  to  its  further  spread  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

But  the  principal  element  of  hope  in  Protestant  Germany  is,  un- 
dottbtedly,  Pietism.  The  great  reform,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spener  attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  brought 
about,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  had  been  ably  described  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  now  translated.  It  was  the  aim  of  Spener  to  in. 
fuse  into  that  Church  more  of  the  ethical  element,  io  opposition  to  the 
dry  and  steril  dogmatism  of  its  symbolical  books ;  to  insist  on  the  in- 
waid«  moral,  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  man  ;  ^and  to  reform  discipline 
and  morals  in  his  own  religious  community.  He  was  the  first  tounder- 
mine  the  authority  of  the  Lutheran  formularies ;  and  thereby  he 
unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  revolution  of  Rationalism, 

■  Haobach  der  IQrchexigetdluefate,  fort^esetxt  von  DdUinger,  p  906-7. 
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which,  as  we  have  seeot  has  shattered  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy*  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Spener's  disciples  united  witb 
those  of  Zinzendorf,  and  assumed  ever  more  and  more  a  sectarian  char- 
acter; but  though  discountenanced  and  reprobated  by  the  orthodox 
Lutherans,  they  form,  in  the  words  of  Moehler,  *'  the  true  salt  of  their 
Church," 

In  the  general  shipwreck  of  Protestantism,  risible  in  our  time,  this 
party  appeared  to  many  to  offer  the  only  plank  of  safety.  And  hence 
their  numbers  have  been  swelled,  and  their  influence  and  importance 
vastly  augmented,  by  the  accession  of  the  most  able  and  learn od  Pro* 
testant  theologians,  who,  in  their  war  against  Rationalism,  have  put 
forward  the  Pietists  as  the  vanguard.  This  party,  as  now  constituted, 
is  united  rather  by  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
a  sense  of  piety,  than  by  any  defined  set  of  doctrines.  The  belief  in 
a  supernatural  revelation,  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  in  the  prophecies  and  miracles  it  relates,  seems  to  be  the 
only  bond  of  union  ;  for  as  to  special  dogmas  there  is  much  division  of 
opinion  f  and  there  are  «ven  some  Pietists  who  caH  in  question  our 
Lord's  divinity. 

Like  some  of  our  own  Methodists,,  they  are  distinguished  for  a  more 
careful  culture  of  the  religious  feelings,  than  the  bulk  of  Protestants ; 
they  are  assiduous  in  prayer  and  in  Bible-reading,  active  in  the  dis* 
semination  of  religious  tracts,  and  liberal  in  pecuniary  contributions 
towards  missionary  objects  ;  and  though  much  less  numerous  than  the 
Rationalists,  they  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  by  superiority  of  learning 
and  talents,  greater  energy  of  zeal,  and  higher  moral  worth.  Though, 
like  the  English  sectaries  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  they 
often  evince  a  bitter  sectarian  hostility  to  the  Church ;  yet,  like  them,, 
whenever  they  wish  to  excite  a  devotional  feeling  among  their  followers, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  our  great  divines  and 
ascetical  writers.     The  writings  of  Taulerus,  the  great  mystic  of  the 


*  In  the  intereatiDg  German  work  I  have  already  quoted,  entitled  "  Protestantism 
in  its  Self-Dissolution,"  the  divisions  among  the  Pietist  theologians  are  thus  pointed 
out  **  The  union  between  the  Protestant  theology,  and  the  belief  of  congregations^ 
is  purely  illusive,  and  the  clergy  have  for  the  most  part  become  utterly  unfit  for  their 
calling.  How  can  they  preach  up  to  their  parishioners  a  faith,  which  they  do  not 
themselves  possess  7  And  when  even  they  have  one,  where  is  the  bond  of  unity  to 
keep  them  together?  Does  not  Neander  teach  very  differently  from  Tholuck  7  And 
Tholuck  di^ronUy  from  Hengstenberg  7  And  Hengstenberg  differently  from 
Krummacher?  And  Krummacher  differently  from  DriLseke?  And  Dr&neke  differ, 
ently  from  Harms  7  And  Harms  differently  from  Ullman  7  And  Ullman  differently 
from  Lflcke  7  And  Lflcke  differently  from  Olshausen  7  And  so  fortii.  We 
are  wont  to  speak  of  a  Protestant  Church  i  but  where  is  it  ?** 
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MeeDth  centuxy,  the  treatises  of  Thomas  k  Eempis,  the  Pensies  of 
Pascal,  and  the  sermons  of  MaBsUlon,  are  held  by  them  in  great  esti- 
mation. On  the  whole,  in  the  desolate  waste  of  German  Protestantism, 
this  religious  party  is  like  a  rivulet,  which,  harsh,  bitter,  and  brackish, 
though  its  waters  often  bei  yet  is  cheering  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  observer. 

Yet  among  these  new  religionists  the  same  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred, which  the  history  of  heretical  sects  has  so  often  exhibited, 
where  religious  enthusiasm  degenerates  after  a  time  into  the  darkest, 
most  fearful  fanaticism,  and  an  ill-directed  asceticism  sinks  into  the 
most  undisguised  sensuality. 

In  Konigsberg  a  fanatical  sect  sprang  out  of  this  pietistic  movement, 
and  which  under  the  name  of  Muckers,  held  errors  not  unlike  those  of 
some  ancient  Gnostics,  and  perpetrated  the  most  shameless  mysteries. 
These  scandalous  scenes,  in  which  together  with  others,  two  Lutheran 
pastors  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  engaged »  drew  down  a  long 
judicial  investigation.  In  Saxony  a  fanatical  pietistic  party,  headed  by 
the  pastor  Stephan,  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  after  he 
had  exercised  over  his  followers  the  most  unbounded  despotism  in  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  matters,  and  abused  his  ecclefflastical  authority  to 
the  gratification  of  his  personal  lusts,  the  religious  community  waii 
broken  up. 

Swabia  during  the  present  century  has  brought  forth  several  singular 
sects,*  many  members  whereof,  on  emigrating  to  North  America — that 
El  Dorado  of  all  false  religious  enthusiasts — have  boldly  proclaimed  and 
carried  out  their  monstrous  opinions,  preaching  up,  among  other  things, 
the  community  of  goods  and  community  of  wives«f 


*  See  Haae  Kirchengetchichte,  p.  520. 

t  In  the  year  1823,  and  in  a  part  of  German  and  Protestant  Switzerland  under 
the  influence  of  the  Swabian  pietists,  a  scene  of  dreadful  religious  fanaticism  occorred, 
which  since  the  seventeenth  century  is  perfectly  unparalleled.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  taken  from  the  Church  History  of  a  Protestant  divine.  Dr.  Hase  of  Leipsick. 
**  Margaret  Peter,"  says  he,  **  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  at  Wildenspuch,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  had  by  intercourse  with  the  Herm-hutters  and  with  Madame  de 
KrOdener,  been  prepossessed  with  the  idea,  that  she  was  exclusively  charged  with  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  the  world.  Her  tone  of  spiritual  authority  and  decisiveness 
caused  the  pious  folks  of  the  neighbourhood  to  revere  her  as  a  saint ;  and  though  she 
even  fell  into  the  crime  of  adultery,  her  faith  in  her  own  mission  remained  unshaken. 
In  this  feeling  of  her  importance,  she  together  with  her  disciples  combated  against 
Satan  with  carnal  weapons  ;  she  caused  her  spiritual  sisters  to  be  slain ;  and  pretend, 
ing  to  have  received  a  divine  command  to  sacrifice  Christ  anew  in  her  own  person, 
•he  let  herself  with  wonderful  endurance  be  crucified,  in  order  to  redeem  many  thou- 
sand souls.*' — //ewe,  Kirchengesehichtef  page  530. 
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Yet  while  the  pseudo-mysticism  of  Protestantism  had  run  into  such 
fearful  aberrations,  Rationalism  still  pursued  her  destructive  career.  In 
the  year  1834,  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Ttibingen,  Dr.  Strauss,  pub- 
lished a  hook  entitled  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  which,  written  with  consi- 
derable learning  and  ingenuity,  and  composed  in  a^tone  of  dogmatic 
assurance  and  imperturbable  phlegm,  concentrated  in  one  focus,  and 
raised  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  extravagance,  all  the  monstrous 
hypotheses  and  bla^hemous  sophisms  put  forth  by  preceding  Rational- 
ists. Deeply  sunk  as  religious  feeling  and  principle  are  in  Protestant 
Germany,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  as  the  celebrated  Catholic 
biblical  scholar,  Flug,  observes,  this  work  has  encountered  the  most 
formidable  opposition  among  Protestant  theologians,  and  that  not  a  sin- 
gle eminent  individual  of  their  number  has  entirely  subscribed  to  its 
doctrines.  Yet  this  infamous  book,  for  which  Rationalists  of  a  less  de- 
cided stamp  had  prepared  the  way,  has  wrought  immense  mischief,  and 
precipitated  many,  especially  among  the  Protestant  laity,  into  the 
depths  of  total  unbelief.* 


*  The  theory  of  Straun  is  as  fi^owB :  without  abaolutely  callmg  in  question  the 
existence  of  our  Saviour,  he  asserts  that  the  Gospels  we  now  possess,  were  not  com. 
posed  before  t-he  close  of  the  second  century ;  and  that  the  life,  ministry,  and  miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there  recorded,  were  purely  fictitious  representations,  traced  ac 
eording  to  that  ideal  of  the  Messiah  prevaJent  amongr  the  Jews. 

In  reply  to  this  monstrous  theory,  let  a  few  obsenrations  suffice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  supposes  that  the  writings  of  all  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  contemporaries  or  irome. 
diate  successors  of  the  Apoetles,  and  which  contain  such  clear  and  numerous  quota, 
tions  from  the  Gospels,  and  other  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  were  forgeries 
of  the  third  century.  Secondly,  it  supposes,  that  the  writings  of  St  Justin  Martyr, 
IrenflBUs,  and  others  still  more  abounding  in  such  quotations,  were  also  forgeries  of  a 
like,  or  even  later  date.  Thirdly,  that  the  heretical  literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  second  century,  numerous  fragments  whereof  survive  in  the  pages  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and  which  furnishes  such  cogent,  irrefragable,  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity,  the  genuineness,  and  sometimes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  other  New  Testament  scriptures ; — that  this  heretical  literature,  I  say,  was  also  an 
orthodox  fabrication  of  the  same  period.  Fourthly,  that  the  work  written  against  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  Pagan  philosopher  Celsus,  about  the  year  176  of  our  era, 
which  admits  the  miracles  of  our  Divine  Lord  as  matters  of  incontestable  notoriety, 
and  refers  to  the  narratives  of  supernatural  events,  contained  in  the  historical  books 
of  Christians,  with  such  distinctness  and  accuracy,  as  to  establish  their  identity  with 
the  Gospels  we  now  possess  ; — that  this  work,  1  say,  composed  by  an  acute,  but  ma. 
lignant  enemy  of  our  faith,  was  a  Christian  production  of  a  subsequent  age.  Fifthly, 
that  the  Jewish  Mishna,  compiled  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
which,  while  it  seeks  to  ascribe  to  fantastic  causes  the  miracles  of  Christ,  unequivo. 
cally  admits  their  reality  ;  (miracles,  be  it  observed,  the  knowledge  whereof  came 
down  to  the  Jews  of  that  age  by  a  channel  of  tradition  totally  independent  of  Chris- 
tians)  that  the  Jewish  Mishna  was  likewise  a  Christian  fabrication.    Sixthly,  that  not 
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Stmuss,  deprired  of  his  place  of  prirate  teacher  of  Pkt>teBtaiit  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Tabiogen,  was  ofiered  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
reyolutionary  government  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  a  theological  chair ; 
bat  an  armed  insurrection  of  the  sounder  portion  of  the  Protestant  popu-' 
lation  prevented  this  outrage  on  Christianity.  In  Halle,  two  years  agOy 
a  hundred  and  fifty  students  presented  a  petition  to  the  government,  that 
a  profeasorsfaip  should  be  bestowed  on  this  infidel.  In  Holstein,  a  party 
eaJhsd  **  Phikdethes,"  and  in  Berlin,  another  denominated  **  Freemen,'* 
have  severally  formed  leagues  to  renounce  all  show  of  outward  commu- 
nion with  any  Christian  Church  whatsoever. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  licentiate  of  Protestant  theology  at  the  university 
of  Bonn,  Bruno  Bauer,  published  a  work  entitled,  ^  Criticism  on  the 
Evangelical  History  of  the  Synoptics ;"  a  work  which  in  licentious  im- 
piety surpassed  even  that  of  Strauss.  The  pantheistic  views  of  Hegel^ 
insinuated  in  Strauss's  book,  are  distinctly  avowed  by  Bauer ;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Divine  and  the  human  consciousness  openly  proclaimed— 
and  the  personal  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  denied.  The  author  then,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  re- 
jects the  authenticity  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole  Gospel  History. 

The  Prussian  Government,  naturally  conceiving  it  most  absurd  and 
dangerous  that  a  man  holding  such  principles  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  teacher  of  divinity,  proposed  to  the  several  Protestant  theologi- 
cal faculties  within  its  dominions  the  two  following  questions  :  *^  What 
point  of  view  does  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  hold  in  re- 
gard to  Christianity,"  and  *'  whether  the  ItcerUia  docendi  should  be  grant- 
ed to  him  ?"  In  reply  to  the  two  questions  proposed,  the  several  facul- 
ties of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Halle,  Breslau,  Griefswalde,  and  Koenigsberg, 
have  pablished  their  opinions ;  and  no  documents  that  have  ever  appear- 
ed throw  so  clear  and  withal  so  fearful  a  light  on  the  present  state  of 
German  Protestantism.  That  Bauer's  book  \a  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  Berlin  with  one  exception,  of  the 
entire  Faculty  of  Bonn,  of  that  of  Breslau  with  one  exception,  and  of 
ane  half  the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswalde  and  Ecenigsberg. 

only  did  the  whole  Chriatian  worid  at  the  cIom  of  the  aeeond  age  receiye  as  aathen4. 
Ue  and  divine,  Seriptnrei  which  were  Birarioue,  hut  aUo  heliepe  them  to  haw  6een  tii 
mmversal  etradaiwa  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  before,  LaiUy,  that  the  Chiia. 
tian  Church  antedated  her  own  ezietence  hy  a  centoiy  and  a  half,  and  succeeded  in 
enlisting  in  behalf  of  this  imposture  the  unanimous  assent  not  only  of  her  own  mem- 
ben,  hot  of  the  heterodox,  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles. 

Soeh  are  the  preliminary  difficulties  that  enoonnter  Mr.  Strauss ;  and  when  he  has 
been  clever  enough  to  oyereome  these,  his  most  arduous  task  remains ;  for  the  main 
eridences  of  Christianity  would  still  remam  unshaken. 
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That  the  work  is  compatible  with  the  essence  of  ChristiUmUpj  though 
opposed  only  to  its  ecclesiastical  development^  is  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Marheincke  of  Berlin,  Professor  Middledorpf  of  Bresiau,  and  one  half 
the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Gnefswalde  and  Kcsnigsberg.  As  to 
the  second  question,  whether  the  licentia  doeendi  should  be  granted  to 
the  author,  the  opposition  to  Bauer  was  not  quite  so  strong  aa  on  the 
first  question.  The  Faculty  of  Bonn,  which  passes  for  the  most  ortho- 
dox in  Protestant  Germany,  made  the  disgraceful  remark,  that  if  Bauer 
were  permitted  to  teach  theology,  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any 
member  of  the  Evangetical  Church  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  invoca- 
tion of  saints  and  the  papal  supremacy  !  This,  doubtless,  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  !  But  a  greater  misfortune  it  is,  the  candid  Protes- 
tant Christian  will  confess,  to  see  a  theological  faculty,  calling  itself 
Christian,  and  Evangelical  to  boot,  place  doctrines  held  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians  on  the  same  level  with  the  grossest  Pan- 
theism !  I"* 

Had  the  Prussian  government  proposed  the  aforesaid  questions  to 
some  other  Protestant  faculty,  like  that  of  Tabingen  for  example,  it 
would  have  found  the  majority  of  members  probably  pronounce  a  decla- 
ication  in  favour  of  Bauer's  infamous  book  ;  for  the  majority  are  there 
pantheistic.  These  dreadful  doctrines  have  obtained  alarming  currency 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  theological,  as  well  as  philosophical 
faculties  at  several  Protestant  universities. 

«  Thus  have  I  tracked  the  restless  spirit  of  negation  through  all  its  la- 
byrinths for  the  last  hundred  years.  We  have  seen  it  first  question  the 
genuineness  of  certain  passages  and  books  of  Scripture  ;  next  reject  the 
theory  of  Divine  inspiration ;  then  deny  the  authenticity  of  several  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  even  Gospels ;  and  afterwards  subvert,  one 
after  another,  all  the  Christian  dogmas  that  the  elder  Protestantism  had 
retained ;  till  at  last  it  has  reached  the  ultimate  term  of  folly  and  wick- 
edness, and  proclaimed  the  essential  identity  of  the  Divine  and  the  hu- 
man consciousness. 

As  the  old  orthodox  Lutherans  gave  way  to  the  Rationalists  of  the 
school  of  Semler,  and  these  again  to  the  Rationalists  represented  by 
Wegscheider  and  Paulus,  so  the  latter  are  now,  by  many  of  the  rising 
generation,  forsaken  for  the  Mythic  divines,  as  Strauss  and  his  followers 
are  denominated. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  picture  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  Protestant  Germany,  let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  all 

•  See  **  Gutachten  der  Evangelisch  theologiBchen  Facult&ten  dcr  Preuanchen 
UniverHtiten  Qber  Bruno  Baaer.*'    Berlin,  1843. 
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hapes  of  a  religious  regeneration  there  are  utterly  extinct.  The  remark- 
able reaction,  beaded  by  her  meet  diBtinguiflbed  spirits,  in  favonr  of  more 
Christian  views,  he  has  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  A  far  more  ^ 
favourable  sign,  is  that  never  intermitting  stream  of  conversion?,  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  set  in  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
which  every  year  sees  flow  on  with  a  more  rapid  tide,  and  in  a  more 
expansive  course. 

If  among  the  imddle  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  conversions  be 
not  near  so  numerous,  relatively  to  the  population,  as  in  Holland  and 
in  our  own  country,  yet  in  the  upper  and  more  cultivated  classes,  they 
were,  until  very  lately,  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  Germany 
is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  There  are  vast  districts  in  the  north, 
where  a  Catholic  priest  and  Catholic  chapel  are  objects  as  rare  as  in 
North  Wales ;  and  unfortunately,  in  several  of  those  provinces,  like 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  where  the  two  Churches  come  in  contact,  the 
loose  opinions  and  disedifying  conduct,  which  until  very  lately  were 
very  generally  prevalent  among  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  not  of  course 
calculated  to  raise  their  Church  in  the  estimation  of  Protestants.  In 
other  parts,  like  the  Rhenish  province,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and 
parts  of  Austria — districts  where  new  elements  of  religious  life  are  fer« 
menting  through  the  whole  Catholic  population,  conversions  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  are  annually  on  the  increase.* 

But  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that  perplexes  Protestant  Ger- 
many— ^the  return  to  a  higher  religious  life,  whereof  she  seems  to  have 
a  dim  anticipation — and  whereof  so  many  noble  individual  examples 
seem  to  be  the  necessary  forerunners — the  solution  of  this  great  pro* 
blem,  I  say,  mainly  depends  on  the  moral  regeneration  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many herself ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  of  this  historical 
sketch,  wherein  I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the  destinies  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Catholic  Germany,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
bad  opposed  with  so  much  energy  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,,  sank 
afler  the  great  convulsions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  into  a  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  languor,  that  lasted  for  the  period  of  a  hundred 
years.  Under  the  auspices  of  Catholic  prelates,  however,  many  lauda- 
ble attempts  were  made  in  that  interval  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  Pro- 
testants with  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  Protestant  princes,  such  as  the 
Landgrave  Ernest  of  Hesse,  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  Hanover, 


*  For  instance,  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Anstria,  ezelastve  of  Hunffary,  though 
the  Protestant  population  lies  thinly  scattered,  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  of 
▼irioos  ranks  were  in  the  year  1840  converted  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Alexander,  IXike  of  War- 
temberg,  were  successively  admitted  into  her  communion. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  principalities  in  Germany,  though  on 
tile  whole  conducive  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  were  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  yiew  attended  with  great  disadvantages.  The  pre- 
lates, too  exclusively  engaged  with  cares  of  state,  often  entirely  aban* 
do^ed  to  their  coadjutors  the  spiritual  administration  of  their  dioceses  ; 
and  there  were  instances  in  the  last  century,  where  the  character  of  the 
bishop  seemed  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  prince.* 

That  a  certain  share  of  political  power  and  influence  is  necessary  to 
the  episcopacy,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  interests  of  religion  and 
\  morality,  as  well  as  of  the  Church's  proprietary  rights — ^for  tbe  conser- 
vation of  order,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  freedom,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  That,  moreover,  the  temporal  sovereignty  enjoy- 
ed by  the  Holy  See  was  a  means  devised  by  Divine  Providence  for  pre- 
serving intact  its  spiritual  independence,  the  most  superficial  glance 
over  the  page  of  history  may  suffice  to  convince  us.  But  whether  in 
Kishoprics,  where  independence  is  not  of  the  same  vital  importance  ; 
which  pessess  not  the  same  promise  of  indefectibility  and  Divine  assis- 
tance,  and  consequently  are  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees  against  the 
abuses  and  dangers  attendant  on  the  possession  of  secular  power,  such 
extensive  political  jurisdiction  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
is  a  matter  exceedingly  questionable. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pre- 
lates, as  the  too  exclusively  aristocratic  composition  of  the  capitular 
bodies,  that  operated  so  prejudicially  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 
The  priesthood,  as  it  holds  the  office  of  mediator  between  all  ranks  of 
Society,  should  itself  represent  the  blending  of  all  classes  ;  and  as  nobi- 
lity is  calculated  to  infuse  into  it  moderation  of  temper  and  dignity  of 
habits,  so  the  commonalty  pours  into  it  a  perpetual  stream  of  energy, 
talent,  and  popular  sympathy.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
Ihe  ntiblest  example  has  ever  been  set  by  Rome,  whose  Sacred  College 


*  An  anecdote,  iUustrative  of  the  observation  in  the  text,  is  related  of  one  of  the 
electora  of  Mayence  in  the  ]aat  century.  Faming  in  hia  carriage  one  day  through  the 
Mrcets  of  his  capita],  he  saw  a  man  taken  suddenly  very  iU.  He  stopped  his  carriage, 
ind  bade  his  footman  fetch  a  clergyman  fixim  a  neighboming  church ;  and  teemed 
totally  to  forget  that  he  himself  was  invested  with  powers  to  render  the  poor  man 
ipiritual  aid. 

Yet  there  were  other  ecclesiastical  potentates  (and  among  these  the  Prince-bishopa 
«f  WOnburg,)  who  to  the  last  remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  sacred  proleeaion, 
and  spent  their  ample  revenues  in  promoting  Uie  interests  of  religion,  and  the  moral 
and  temporal  weQ-being  of  their  subjeoli* 
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has  in  every  age  been  open  to  virtue  and  loerit,  in  the  htimblest,  as  Well 
as  in  the  highest  tanks  of  life  ;  and  where  it  has  so  often  happenedf  as 
even  at  this  oiomeiit  is  the  case,  that  the  son  of  a  peasant  sits  clad  ia 
the  Roman  purple  by  the  side  <s^  a  brother  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor. 

The  members  of  the  German  Chapters,  thus  exclusively  composed. 
Were  too  often  listless  and  given  up  to  ease,  indifferent  to  literature, 
little  concerned  about  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
evincing  activity  only  in  the  obscure  intrigues  that  preoeded  and  ae^ 
companied  the  election  of  a  bishq>« 

If  We  except  the  laudable  labours  of  the  BenedictiiieSf  and  the  6a»' 
cellent  writings  of  the  Brothers  Walenburg,  the  theological  literature 
of  that  pferiod  was  mostly  confined  to  petty  polemical  skirmishes ;  while 
in  the  schoolsf  divinity,  finding  few  able  ezpositozs,  was  taught  in  the 
most  dry,  tasteless,  and  mechanical  mannen 

But  in  the  reign  of  the  excellent  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  a  better 
spirit  arose«  Popular  education  was  considerably  extended,  the  theok><> 
gical  schools  underwent  great  improvements  |  and  the  method  of  in** 
struction  then  adopted  has  been  found  so  exfCeUen^  as  to  be  ever  sinoe 
retained.  Towards  tbb  close  of  this  reign,  however,  .the  Jansenis|s 
became  active  ami  influential ;  a  spirit  of  unworthy  distrust  towards 
the  Holy  See  began  to  display  itself;  the  odious  placet  on  all  pi^^l 
bulls  was,  in  imitation  of  France*  established  i  and  the  evil  genius,  that 
so  often  blighted  all  salutary  reforms  iji  the  eighteenth  century,  here 
again  exerted  its  baneful  influence. 

Those  principles  of  hostility  to  papal  and  ^iscopal  power,  which 
characterized  the  French  Jansenists  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and 
distracted  and  convulsed  the  GaUican  Church,  at  the  moment  when  she 
needed  all  her  combined  energies  and  resouroes  in  order  to  resist  \uk* 
belief,  found  their  way  into  Catholic  Germany ;  where  the  relaxation 
of  discipline,  and  the  growing  lukewarmness  among  a  large  portion  ef 
the  clergy  and  laity,  presented  a  too  favourable  soil  to  the  growth  of 
such  principles.  They  found  an  organ  and  defender  in  John  Nicholas 
von  Hontheim,  suffragan  bishop  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  who  under 
the  name  of  Febronius,  published,  in  the  year  1763,  a  work  against  the 
authority  of  the  Hoi}  See,  under  the  pretepce  that  by  the  depression 
of  prerogatives  peculiarly  odious  to  Protestants,  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  more  easily  brought  about.  "  Hence 
he  asserted/'  says  Dr.  D^Uinger,  ''^at  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is  not  monarchical,  that  it  was  not  Christ,  but  the.Church,  that  had  con* 
ferred  on  the  Roman  pontifis  the  supremacy  /  that  the  pope  haSf 
indeed,  an  authority  over  all  Churches,  but  no^woper  jurisdiction  i  that 
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his  stlpeHority  among  bishops  w  no  more  than  the  plrecedoncy  allotted 
to  the  president  or  speaker  of  a  parliament ;  and  that  he  can  indeed 
make  laws,  but  that  they  receive  a  binding  force  only  through  the 
mnani$n(ms  adhesion  of  all  bishops."*  The  author,  mdreoveri  counselled 
princes  to  hold  back  the  papal  bulls,  in  order  to  impede  the  intercourse 
of  their  Churches  with  Rotne,  and  thereby  to  force  the  latter  into  con- 
cessions (  and  also}  with  the  advice  of  their  prelates^  to  take  in  hand 
the  reform  of  those  national  Churches.  This  work,  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  proscribed  by  several  German  bishops,  called  forth  able 
replies  from  several  distinguished  divines  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Yet 
the  principles  it  inculcated,  exercised  for  a  long  time  a  most  fatal  influ« 
ence  over  public  opinion,  passed  into  the  teaching  of  the  theological 
schools^  furnished  the  secular  power  with  most  formidabler  weapons 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  the  degradation  and 
oppression  of  the  German  clergy. 

While  such  principles  were  leading  minds  ostmy,  a  prince  arose, 
who  was  destined  to  enforce  them  in  public  life,  and,  by  his  great 
power,  give  to  them  the  most  fatal  extension  and  diffusion.     Imbued 
with  the  maxims  of  this  insidious  Jansenism,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
the  false  principles  of  lUuminism ;  vain^  frivolous*  and  egotistical,  yet 
not  devoid  of  benevolent  feelings,  the  perverted  philanthropy  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  was  the  curse  of  his  subjects.     While  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  happiness  of  his  people,  he  ventured  on  crude,  pre* 
cipitate,  violent  political  reformS)  that  often  infringed  on  their  liberties, 
violated  their  ancient  customs,  and  were  repugnant  to  their  feelings  : 
his  ecclesiastical  Reforms,  that  originated  likewise  in  a  true  or  affected 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  pietyi  were  still  more  unsuccessful.     True 
to  the  counsels  of  Febronius,  he  prescribed  by  ordinance  the  royal  placet 
as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  reception  of  all  papal  bulls,  whether  of  a 
doctrinal  or  a  disciplinary  kind)  forbade  recurrence  to  Rome  in  all  mat* 
ters,  and  took  upon  himself  to  transfer  the  right  of  giving  dispensations, 
in  matrimonial  cases,  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  bishops  of  his  own  do* 
minions.     He  next  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  heads  of 
religious  houses  within  his  states  and  their  superiors  at  Rome ;  pro- 
scribed all  the  contemplative  orders*  and  tolerated  none  but  those  dedi* 
cated  to  the  care  of  souls*  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  instruction 
of  youth  ;  and  at  last,  with  few  exceptions,  dissolved  all  the  monasteries, 
confiscated  their  property,  and  applied  it  to  the  endowment  of  parishes, 
the  foundation  of  schools*  and  the  building  of  barracks.     His  reforming 
zeal  was  then  exerted  on  the  public  liturgy  and  worship,  where  the 

*  DOUing«r'i  Ck»tmaatioii  of  Hortig'*  Church  Histoiy  On  Goman,)  p.  871. 
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lAnovatiofis  he  iotrodaced  attested  at  ODce  the  littleness  of  his  mind 
and  his  reckless  arrogance.  The  numerous  confraternities  devoted  to 
exercises  of  piety,  and  the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy,  this 
ruthless  enemy  of  the  Church  abolished  also.  The  education  of  clerical 
students  was  withdrawn  from  the  eye  of  the  bishops ;  episcopal  authb- 
rity  was  everywhere  invaded ;  those  prelates  who  resisted  the  impious 
innovations  of  the  emperori  were,  by  his  agents,  held  up  to  odium  and 
contempt ;  and  writings  more  or  less  openly  directed  against  the  dis* 
cipline,  the  constitution,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were 
encouraged  and  circulated  by  the  government.  He  proclaimed  the 
dissolubility  of  the  nuptial  tie,  before  the  civil  tribunals ;  and  while  he 
thus  undermined  the  constitution  of  the  family,  as  established  by 
Christianity,  he  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  severed  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  Statp.  Tiie  celibacy  of  the  clergy  he  would  fain 
have  abolbhed,  but  was  ccmpelled  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Austrian  prelaifs. 

The  venerable  pontiff  Pius  VI.  crosses  the  Alps  to  check  the  giddy, 
infatuated  emperor  in  his  headlong  course.  His  remonstrances,  ex- 
hortations, and  prayers  are  unavailing;  till  the  loud  murmurs  of 
Austria,  the  menacing  attitude  of  Hungary,  and  the  open  revolt  of 
Fkndeis,  rouse  the  monarch  from  his  illusion.  He  lived  to  see,  in 
part,  the  futility  of  his  efforts ;  but  his  career  was  terminated  before  he 
could  consummate  the  schism  in  Austria. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this  imperial  revolutionist  well  deserves 
our  consideration,  because  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  evils 
that  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  afilicted  the  German  Church.  Those 
prelates  who  had  encouraged  this  monarch  in  his  encroachments  on 
the  papal  power,  lived  to  become  the  victims  of  that  policy ; — ^the  blow 
levelled  at  a  higher  authority  recoiled  on  themselves  ;  their  jurisdiction 
was  soon  infringed,  trampled  on,  and  despised ;  and  experience  proved 
on  this,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions,  that  the  safest  bulwark  of  n&« 
tional  Churches,  against  the  assaults  of  the  secular  power,  is  in  their 
firm  adherence  to  the  Apostolic  See.  In  the  suppression  of  monas^ 
teries,  Joseph  H.  was  doubtless  an  unconscious  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  high  retributive  Justice,  for  the  chastisement  of  declining  piety  and 
relaxing  zeal.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ajbolition  of  those  institutes 
left  an  irreparable  void  in  society.  In  directing  their  first  attacks 
against  the  contemplative  orders,  the  revolutionists  of  the  last,  as  of  the 
present  century,  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  monastic  life.  For  all 
outward  energy,— all  zealous  manifestations  of  love  for  God  and  our 
aeighboor, — all  heroic  exercises  of  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral,— hftve  their  foundation  in  prayer  and  heavenly  contemplation, 
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which  form  the  basis  of  all  religious  communities,  though  in  s6me  the 
exercise  be  more  rigidly  prescribed,  and  more  prominently  practised, 
than  in  others. 

The  fountains  of  education  were  now  often  poisoned :  the  instruction 
of  youth,  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  vigilant  guardians  of  virtuei 
was  entrusted  to  men  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees,  or  even  the 
avowed  partisans  of  schismatical  and  irreligious  principles ;  while  in 
the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  in  the  care  of  the  infirm,  and  in  the 
relief  and  education  of  the  poor,  the  secular  clergy  lost  oAen  zealous 
co-operators,  and  admirable  models  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  confraternities  was  also  a  most  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  public  virtue.  These  admirable  sodalities  foster 
faith  and  piety  among  their  members,  inspire  deeds  of  benevolence, 
keep  up  a  holy  concord  among  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  are  to  laymen 
(even  such  as  are  not  therein  enrolled)  what  religious  orders  are  to  the 
secular  clergy ,-^perpetual  incentives  to  the  practice  of  the  higher  vir- 
tues. The  destruction  of  these  pious  brotherhoods  was  followed,  in 
Vienna,  by  the  establishment  of  various  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
worldly  gaieties  and  profane  amusements.  So  indestructible  is  the 
spirit  of  association  in  the  mind  of  man ! 

The  elaborate  despotism  which  Joseph  had  contrived  for  the  oppre^* 

sion  of  the  Church,  though  modified  by  his  successors,  has  long  con' 

tinued  to  enervate  epbcopal  authority,  to  check  the  zeal  of  the  inferi9r 

.  clccgy,  to  thwart  the  efiTorts  and  weaken  the  influence  of  those  religious 

.  Qolejrs  thai  were  originally  r£tg^ied,;«r  have  since  beeivrestored»  and  to 

dry  up,  acaong  the  people,  many  springs  of  spiritual  life* 

The  spirit  of  distrust  and  alienation  towards  the  Holy  See,  inspired 
by  the  writings  of  Febronius,  and  encouraged  by  the  legislation  of 
Joseph  XL,  finds  still,  unhappily,  its  adherents  among  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  priesthood,  and  a  large  body  of  the  civil  functionaries ;  while 
in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  that  spirit  terminated  in  the  open  pro* 
fession  of  schismatical  principles. 

Lastly,  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  monastic  property  on  the  part 
of  this  emj^ecor,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  he  gave,  to  a  licentious, 
irreligious  press,  coupled  with  his  avowed  contempt  for  all  ancient  cub* 
toms,  popular  franchises  and  liberties,  and  the  prescriptive  rights  of  civil 
eocporations,  led  to  the  loss  of  his  Belgian  proyinces,  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  the  arms  and  the  principles  of  French  Jacobinism,  and  the 
consequent  dismemberment  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  brought  about 
thut  long  train  of  calamities,  disgraces,  and  humiliations,  that  Austria 
was  destined  to  endure. 

While  the' head  of  the  empire  was  thus  waging  war  against  the 
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Churchy  she  received  severe  blows  from  those  who  were  her  natural 
protectors  and  defenders.  The  extensive  jurisdiction,  which  for  two 
centuries  the  papal  nuncios  bad  exercised  in  Germany,  and  which  had 
^n  conferred  on  them  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformat 
tton,  now  irritated  the  jealousy  of  some^German  prelateS)  and  rendered 
them,  in  the  general  religious  laxity  of  the  age,  Iwit  too  well  disposed  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  doctrines  of  Febronius.  Imbued  to  a  certain 
extent  with  those  opinions,  and  spurred  on  by  the  counsels  and  example 
of  Joseph*  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  met  in  the  year 
1786,  at  the  baths  of  Ems,  and  there  framed  a  series  of  articles,  called 
the  twenty-six  points,  insulting  to  the  dignity,  and  derogatory  to  the 
rightsH  of  the  Holy  See.  They  were  to  the  effect,  that  episcopal  juris, 
diction  should  be  freed  from  those  restraints,  whereby  recurrence  to 
Rome  is  rendered  necessary ;  that  the  right  of  dispensation  in  matri- 
monial cases,  down  to  the  second  degree,  belonged  of  right  to  bishops  ; 
that  all  papal  bulls  and  breves  must  first  be  sanctioned  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  bishops ;  that  annats  and  dues  for  the  reception  of  palliums 
be  abolished,  and  an  equitable  tax  substituted ;  that  in  cases  of  appeal 
the  pope  must  select  judices  in  partUmSf  or  leave  them  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  provincial  council ;  and  that  the  prelates,  when  restored 
to  the  possession  of  their  original  rights,  would  undertake  a  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

These  articles,  some  whereof  struck  at  the  essential  rights  of  the 
p^pal  power,  others  at  long-established  usages,  sanctioned  by  the  autho^ 
rity  or  practice  of  the  Church,  were  strenuously  resisted  by  several 
German  prelates,  as  well  as  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Cologne.  The  next 
year,  the  parties  themselves,  who  had  been  implicated  in  these  proceed- 
ings, revoked,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  pope,  the  obnoxious  articles ; 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  scandal  and  mischief  of 
such  declarations  are  immediately  removed  by  a  retractation. 

At  the  moment  when  these  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  disor- 
ganizing principles  into  the  German  Church,  infidelity  was  not  behind 
in  the  concoction  of  her  own  schemes.  Weishaupt,  a  professor  at  the 
Bavarian  university  of  Ingolstadt,  entered,  as  I  before  observed,  into 
dose  communication  and  confederacy  with  Nicolai,  who,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  was  actively  diffusing  the  principles  of  irreligion.  The 
former  founded,  in  the  year  1776,  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  which 
was  defltiaed  to  propagate  the  atheistic  and  antisocial  principles  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists,  through  the  mysterious  forms  and  agency  of 
masonic  lodges.  The  founder  and  first  members  of  this  destructive 
order  were  even  more  aystenmtic  in  their  schemes,  and  more  cniAy 
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in  tbe  execution  of  them,  than  the  infidels  of  France.  A  Well-tnfbrttfed 
eye- Witness  of  the  time  says :  ^  The  illuminati  undertake  to  give  e€cle« 
siastics  to  the  Church,  counsellors  to  sovereigns,  tutors  to  princeSf 
teachers  to  universities,  nay,  even  commandeis  to  the  imperial 
fortresses."  This  formidable  association  was,  indeed,  broken  up  by 
the  energy  of  the  elector,  Carl  Theodore )  but  its  principles  to  a  certain 
extent  survived,  and  wrought  great  mischief  in  Bavaria  and  other  parls 
of  Catholic  Germany. 

In  this  state  of  things  did  the  French  revohition  surprise  (he  inhabit.* 
ants  of  CathcJic  Grermany.  A  clergy  partly  relaxed  in  discipline,  and 
tainted  with  Febronian  doctrines,-^ts  better  members  of^en  thwarted 
by  the  despotic  control  of  the  state,  in  their  zealoos  efiorts  for  the 
maintenance  of  fkith  and  piety ;  a  nobility  in  part  corrupted  by  the 
irreligious  literature  of  France  and  the  rationalist  philosophy  of  N(m-« 
thern  Germany ;  a  third  estate  in  many  instances  perverted  by  doc-* 
trines  openly  proclaimed  from  many  university-chairs^  or  secretly  in* 
Gulcated  in  the  lodges  of  the  iUuminati ; — all  these  were  social  elements 
iU  calculated  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  moral  and  physical  energ;ies 
of  revolutionary  France. 

To  these  causes  of  moral  debility,  others  of  a  political  nature  must  be 
added. 

The  political  absolutism,  which  from  the  reign  of  jLewis  XIV.  had 
become  so  predominant  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  Germany  (for  here  many  remnants  of  ancient  freedom 
survived),  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about  tbe  great  popular  com" 
motion  which  now  shook  Europe  to  its  centre.  In  the  first  place,  by 
detaching  the  nobles  from  the  sphere  of  their  local  power  and  influence, 
this  political  system  drew  them  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  so  often 
incident  to  a  court  life,  and  thereby  rendered  tbem  more  obnoxious  to 
the  irreligious  philosophy  of  tbe  day,  that  ministered  to  sensuality. 
Secondly,  by  excluding  them  as  a  body  from  a  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  afiairs,  it  rendered  them  frivolous,  inexperienced,  ready 
to  concur  in  any  hollow  sophism,  or  adopt  any  rash,  crude  expedient, 
suggested  or  put  forth  by  political  innovatore.  Thirdly,  it  exposed  the 
aristocracy  to  tbe  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  middle  classes,  who  were  aC 
a  loss  to  undeistsnd  the  meaning  of  surviving  distinctions  and  privi- 
leges, when  they  no  longer  beheld  the  corresponding  exercise  of  power* 

Lastly,  the  middle  classes  themselves,  deprived  of  their  old,  sound, 
historical,  legitimate  liberties,  were  the  more  prone  to  run  after  the  illu- 
sive meteor  of  a  false,  pernicious,  abstract  freedom.  In  a  word,  the 
solitary  column  of  royalty,  unaided  by  the  pilasters  of  nobility,  and  the 
strong  bttttrasses  of  democracy,  was  found  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
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whole  Weight  of  the  social  edifice.  Such  were  some  of  the  evib  that 
the  modern  system  of  political  absolutism  brought  on  Church  and 
State ;  and  though  by  no  means  the  chief,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
great  concurrent  causes  of  that  mighty  revolution,  which  darkened  and 
convulsed  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  last  shocks 
whereof  we  are  ever  and  anon  doomed  to  feel. 

The  divine  Nemesis  now  stretched  forth  His  hand  against  devoted 
Germany,  and  chastised  her  rulers  and  her  people  for  the  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  many  successive  generations.  Like  those  wild  eons  of  the 
desert,  whom,  in  the  seventh  century,  heaven  let  loose  to  punish  the  de- 
generate Christians  of  the  east,  the  new  Islamite  hordes  of  revolutionary 
France  were  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  spread  through  Ger- 
many, as  through  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  terror  and  desolation* 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  endless  evils  that  accompanied  and  followed 
the  march  of  her  armies  ?  The  desolation  of  provinces, — the  plunder 
of  cities,— -the  spoliation  of  Church  property,— the  desecration  of  altars, 
—the  proscription  of  the  virtuous,— the  exaltation  of  the  unworthy 
members  of  society ,-^he  horrid  mummeries  of  irreligion  practised  in 
many  of  the  conquered  cities,— ^the  degradation  of  life,-— and  the  profa- 
nation of  death  ;— such  were  the  calamities  that  marked  the  course  of 
these  devastating  hosts.  And  yet  the  evils  inflicted  by  Jacobin  Franco 
were  less  intense  and  less  permanent,  than  those  exercised  by  her  le- 
gislation. In  politics,  the  expulsion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  electors^ 
whO)  if  they  had  sometimes  given  in  to  the  false  spirit  of  the  age,  had 
ever  been  the  mildest  and  most  benevolent  of  rulers^ — the  proscription 
of  a  nobility,  that  had  ever  lived  in  the  kindliest  relations  with  its  te- 
nantry,-—and  on  the  ruins  of  old  aristocratic  and  municipal  institutions, 
that  had  long  guarded  and  sustained  popular  freedom,  a  coarse,  levelling 
tyranny,  sometimes  democratic,  sometimes  imperial,  established  ; — in 
the  Church,  the  oppression  of  the  priesthood^'^'ii  heartless  religious  in- 
difierentism,  undignified  even  by  attempts  at  philosophic  speculation, 
propagated  and  encouraged ;— and  through  the  poisoned  channels  of 
education,  the  taint  of  infidelity  transmitted  to  generations  yet  unborn ; 
•^'such  were  the  evils  that  followed  the  estabUshment  of  the  French 
domination  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Germany.  Doubtless, 
through  the  all-wise  dispensations  of  that  Providence,  who  bnngeth 
good  oat  of  evil,  this  fearful  revolution  has  partly  become,  and  will  yet 
further  become,  the  occasion  of  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 
Europe.  It  was  thus  Protestantism  gave  occasion  to  the  reform  of 
manners  instituted  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  both  instances,  the 
regeneration  was  brought  about  in  utter  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  that  furnished  occasion  for  reform. 
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By  (he  treaty  of  LunevtUe,  in  1801,  and  a  corresponding  decree  of  the 
imperial  diet,  in  1 803,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  France.  In 
order  to  indemnify  the  secular  princes,  who  thereby  lost  their  territorial  pos^ 
sessions,  all  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  principalities,  and  landed  pro- 
perty  of  bishoprics,  abbies,  convents,  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  cor*> 
porations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  were  given  up  to  them. 
Thus  did  all  the  secular  pomp  and  temporal  grandeur  of  the  GerDnan 
Church  perish  with  that  holy  Roman  empire,  which  had  risen,  and  fcH-so 
many  ages  grown  up,  under  her  auspices,  and  which  had  imparted  to  her« 
in  turn,  so  much  power  and  dignity.  The  monasteries  and  convents 
were  almost  everywhere  suppressed,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  their 
inmates  reduced  to  a  paltry  pittance,  which  was  often  but  irregularly 
paid.  The  chapters  also  were  despoiled,  their  promised  endowments 
withheld  ;  and  while  their  members  died  one  after  the  other,  the  bishops 
were  left  without  advisers  and  co-operators.  The  episcopal  sees  them- 
selves were  arbitrarily  broken  up,  contracted,  or  extended  in  their  di> 
mensions ;  and  as  their  occupants  died  off,  or  resigned,  from  age  or 
other  circumstances,  they  were  replaced  by  vicars  apostolic,  who,  with- 
out the  same  influence  or  authority,  were  incapable  of  repressing  the 
abuses,  or  coping  with  the  evils  of  the  time.  Every  impediment  was 
opposed  to  a  free  intercourse  between  the  episcopacy  and  the  Holy 
See ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  subjected  to  the  odious 
shackles  of  a  jealous  legislation.  Ecclesiastical  seminaries  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  restored  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
for  training  up  a  pious  priesthood  was  neglected.  Ahars  and  churches 
were  despoiled,  and  pious  and  charitable  foundations  misappUed  or 
squandered  away.*  Principles  of  irreligion,  propagated  by  the  press,  or 
from  the  university-chair,  met  with  secret  encouragement  or  passive 
connivance  from  several  governments;  the  popular  and  grammar 
schools  were  often  entrusted  to  teachers  totally  devmd  of  religion  ;  and 
in  Bavaria  especially,  the  profligate  ministry  of  Count  von  Mongeias 
left  no  measure  untried,  in  order  to  oUiterate  religion  from  the  hearts 
of  a  most  Catholic  people. 

To  these  calamities,  under  which  the  Church  of  Germany  groaned, 
we  must  add  the  many  and  various  evils  attendant  on  the  campaigns  oi 
Napoleon, — that  often  partook  of  the  sacrilegious  and  atrocious  charac- 
ter of  the  first  revolutionary  wars  ;  the  general  prostration  of  moral  and 
intellectual  energy,  that  foreign  dominion  engenders ;  and  the  demo- 
ralizing efiects  ttiat  follow  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  countries  or  provin* 


•  See  Alzog's  Church  History  (in  German),  p.  659  ;  see  also  the  Protestant  Hase** 
Clnirch  History,  p.  505. 
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ces  from  one  ruler  to  another ;  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred  ties  of 
nationality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  old  hereditary  attachments. 

Yet  the  hour  of  liberation  for  Germany  and  Europe  at  last  sounded. 
''That  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  as  Gorres  once  called  Napo- 
leon, who  had  been  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  chastise  (in  the 
words  of  Dryden)  ^  a  hibrique  and  adulterate  generation,"  had  now 
accomplished  his  mission  of  terror,  and  amid  the  exultations  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  was  himself  caught  in  the  toils  which  his  ambition  had  laid 
for  others. 

On  the  restoration  of  general  peace,  in  1814,  the  several  German 
governments  saw  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  Holy  See,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  the  year 
1817,  Bavaria  entwed  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope;  and,  after  long 
negotiations,  Prussia,  HanovertWtkrtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  other  minor 
states,  followed  her  example.  The  stipulations  in  those  several  concor- 
dats were  tolerably  favourable  to  the  Church  ;  but  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances  only  were  they  honestly  carried  out.  The  virtuous  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis,  strove  to  negotiate  with  the  Papal  See  a  concordat, 
whereby  the  many  evils  engendered  by  Joseph's  policy  might  be  re- 
moved :  but  owing  to  the  fatal  influence  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
this  godly  work  was  not  accomplished. 

It  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  he  relaxed  the 
seventy  of  his  predecessor's  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  dis- 
countenanced impiety  ;  restored  several  religious  orders,  and  mitigated 
the  harsh,  despotic  laws  respecting  the  spiritual  government  and  tem- 
poral administration  of  others,  that  had  been  retained  ;  placed  every 
department  of  education  in  closer  connexion  with  the  Church ;  and 
generally  nominated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
functions,  men  of  orthodoxy,  zeal,  and  learning.  In  Bavaria,  the 
Church  languished  in  a  miserable  condition,  until  the  year  1S25,  when 
the  present  enlightened  sovereign  ascended  the  throne.  He  has  made 
it  his  duty  to  heal  his  country's  wounds,  by  restoring  to  religion  her 
salutary  influence.  He  has  appointed  men  of  eminent  learning  and 
piety  to  the  episcopal  sees  ;  reformed  the  establishments  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  revived  several  religious  orders  of  either  sex ;  encouraged  all 
institutions  of  piety  and  charity  ;  and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  holy  . 

union  between  the  Church  and  art  and  science. /Under  his  auspices,    yj    ;'  ;/  /    /.' 
Catholic  science  has  reached  a  magnificent  pitch\>f  development ;  and    .'       ^'  /  . 
religious  art — and  especially  painting — ^has  achieved  wonders  unex-  ' 
ampled  since  the  days  of  Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael,  j  l\  .   ' 

In  Prussia,  and  the  other  German  states  ruling  over  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation, the  Church,  after  the  so-called  restoration  of  1814,  had  to  encoun- 
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ler  a  long  succession  of  secret  intrigues,  odious  machinations,  and  vexa- 
tious oppressions.  At  times,  the  independence  of  canonical  election 
was  violated  ;  at  others,  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant ;  and  almost  al- 
ways, by  the  influence  of  the  state,  men  noted  for  subserviency  of  cha* 
racter,  or  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  were  promoted  to  the 
episcopal  office.  Papal  bulls^  even  on  doctrinal  matters,  were  for  years 
held  back  by  many  of  these  governments  :  episcopal  authority,  in  Wtkr- 
temberg  more  especially,  was,  and  is  still,  shackled  by  the  most  humi- 
liating fetters  ;  and  in  general  every  favour  was  evinced  towards  those 
churchmen  who  were  most  unmindful  of  their  duties.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  Protestantize, or  rather  to  uncatholicize  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, partly  by  the  Protestant  or  irreligious  teachers  appointed  to  the 
schools,  as  well  ashy  the  professors  nominated  to  the  university-chairs, 
and  jmrtly  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  under  government  influ- 
ence. Every  disfavour  was  manifested  towards  zealous  Catholics,  lay 
as  well  as  clerical ;  and  every  encouragement  given  to  mixed  marriages, 
contracted  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  conditions,  as 
were  calculated  to  promote  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Protestant 
population. 

But  the  web,  which  a  cunning  tyranny  had  spun  for  years,  the  me- 
morable night  of  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  saw  the  courageous  wis- 
dom of  one  man  suddenly  unravel.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Count  von  Droste-Vischering,  forced  the  Prussian  government 
out  of  its  labyrinth  of  secret  machinations  into  the  path  of  open  violence. 
Hereby  its  hypocrisy  was  exposed,  its  flatterers  were  put  to  shame,  and 
the  vigilance,  energy,  and  religious  zeal  of  Catholic  Germany  were 
aroused.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  do  more,  than  briefly  advert  to  recent 
transactions,  that  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  which  I 
have  not  space  to  recount.  The  example  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  followed  by  that  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  occu- 
pied the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Posen.  The  sovereign  pontifl*  denounced 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  its  imprisonment  of 
the  two  archbishops,  and  applauded  the.  firmness,  prudence,  and  self- 
devotedness  of  the  latter ;  while  backed  by  that  high  authority,  the 
other  prelates  within  the  Prussian  dominions  united  in  strenuous  resist- 
ance against  the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power.  This  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch  on  Catholic  Germany.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  a  new  spirit  hath  breathed 
over  the  German  Church.  A  warmer,  more  filial  attachment — ^the  re- 
sult at  once  of  gratitude  and  conviction — ^hath  sprung  up  towards  the 
Holy  See ;  the  inferior  clergy  have  rallied  round  their  bishops ;  and 
churchmen,  formerly  timid  and  lukewarm,  a^e  row  K«/.o»*»'x  r^^r^r^t  and 
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courageoas.  Among  the  laity  many  have  been  reclaimed  from  tepidity, 
and  even  unbelief ;  the  duties  of  religion  are  prosecuted  with  greater 
fervour;  pious  and  charitable  confraternities  have  multiplied.;  and  a 
zeal  to  diffuse  the  blessed  truths  of  religion,  to  defend  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  against  the  calumnies  of  the  press,  and  her  liberties  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  state,  has  become  more  and  more  manifest. 

But  before  I  close  this  account  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  it  is  my 
duty  to  notice  two  parties,  that  disturbed  her  peace,  and  were  even  seve- 
rally converted  by  Protestant  Governments  into  instruments  for  her  an- 
noyance and  oppression.  The  first  is  the  party  of  the  so-called  Liberals, 
or  an ti. Celibates  ;  a  fraction  that  carries  to  the  most  violent  excess  the 
principles  of  the  old  Febronians.  Headed  by  Wessenberg,  Alexander 
MQller,  Carov6,  and  others,  it  prevails  chiefly  in  Baden,  WQrtemberg 
and  Silesia.  Distinguished  for  a  strong  semi-rationalistic  tone  in  their 
general  doctrines,  its  members  clamour  for  a  German  National  Church, 
with  a  mere  nominal  dependence  on  the  Pope ;  they  demand  (doubtless 
with  the  view  of  better  diffusing  their  peculiar  opinions)  the  celebration 
of  the  liturgy,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue ;  and  insist  with  peculiar  force  on  the  abolition  of  the  irk- 
some law  of  celibacy.  While  in  politics  they  profess  an  ardent  liber- 
alism, they  are  noted  in  ecclesiastical  matters  for  their  mean  subservi- 
ency to  the  State,  which  finds  in  them  ready  tools  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  clandestine  or  open  act  of  tyranny  against  that 
Church,  whereof  they  profess  themselves  members.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  so  many  episcopal  sees  were  vacant,  when  the 
secular  power  ventured  on  so  many  encroachments  upon  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  this  party  wrought  much  mischief,  spread  pernicious  doc- 
trines among  the  people,  suppressed  many  practices  of  devotion,  and 
not  unfrequently  set  the  example  of  a  scandalous  violation  of  their  sa- 
cred vows.  Several  of  its  members  have  gone  over  to  Protestantism ; 
others  have  been  suspended  for  immoral  conduct,  or  the  profession  of 
false  doctrines.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  former  times,  schismatics 
generally  ended  by  falling  into  heresy ;  so  in  the  present  age,  when,  on 
the  Continent  especially,  heresy  has  little  or  no  vitality,  schism  gene- 
rally terminates  in  the  profession  of  total  unbelief.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  old  constitutional  ecclesiastics  of  France ;  such  is  the  case 
with  their  successors,  the  Abb6  Chatel  and  his  followers ;  such,  too,  is 
the  case  with  the  German  clerical  faction  I  am  now  describing  ;  and 
examples  still  more  melancholy  might  be  adduced.  Stigmatized  by 
episcopal  authority,  reprobated  by  the  sounder  portion  of  laics,  unsup- 
ported by  a  single  writer  of  eminence,  and  combated,  moreover,  by 
distinguished  theologians,  and,  among  others*  by  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir,  this  schismatical  faction,  though  still  powerful  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  is,  in  Wortemherg  and  elsewhere,  rapidly  sinking 
into  insignificance ;  and  before  the  day -star  which  hath  arisen  above 
the  German  horizon,  these  impure  and  turbulent  innovators,  like  birds 
of  night,  will  doubtless  soon  disappear. 

But  while  this  party  was  truckling  to  the  state,  in  its  iniquitous  inva- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  disturbing  the  Church  by  its  endea- 
vours to  subvert  an  apostolic,  and  most  salutary,  and  necessary  ordi- 
nance of  discipline,  another  party  arose,  which  attempted  to  form  a  de- 
grading alliance  with  Rationalism.  By  adopting  Luther's  fundamental 
principle  of  private  judgment,  the  late  Dr.  Hermes,  a  professor  of  Ca- 
tholic  theology  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  deemed  he  could  better 
succeed  in  undermining  Luther's  theological  doctrines.  Like  Descartes, 
he  proclaimed  that  methodical  doubt  was  the  only  path  to  wisdom ; 
but  whereas  the  French  philosopher  had  expressly  limited  this  method 
of  doubt  to  scientific  objects  only,  Hermes  extended  it  to  all  the  truths 
of  revelation,  even  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

**  This  method  of  doubt,"  says  the  celebrated  Klee,  "is  the  worst 
system  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  object,  which  sus- 
pended in  its  rights  on  our  belief,  is  declared  to  have  no  existence  for 
us;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  Church,  whose  existence  and  character  are  hereby  called  in  ques* 
tion — tvith  whom  we  place  our  own  private  reason  on  a  level,  and 
whom  we  summon  to  the  bar  of  our  own  judgment ;  it  is  a  sin  against 
God,  as  we  hereby  destroy  faith,  which  is  God's  work  in  man,  and  then 
presume  by  our  own  energies  to  reconstruct  it.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
subject,  who  is  dragged  from  his  state  of  faith,  which  is  for  him  a  want 
and  a  duty  per  emtnenHam^  and  transported  into  a  state  of  scepticism, 
from  which  the  escape  is  to  many  a  matter  extremely  arduous  and  pro- 
blematical. To  conjure  up  the  demon  of  scepticism  is  no  difficult 
task ;  but  to  exorcise  him  again  into  his  gloomy  regions  is  a  matter  that 
may  baffle  the  art  of  the  conjurer."* 

This  radically  false  and  vicious  method  naturally  led  the  author  into 
many  doctrinal  errors  more  or  less  grievous,  and  which,  as  enumerated 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  his  bull  of  condemnation,  regard  the  nature 
of  faith ;  the  essence,  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  liberty  of  God ; 
the  ends  which  the  Most  High  proposed  to  Himself  in  the  creation  ; 
the  proofs  whereby  the  existence  of  God  should  be  established  ;  reve- 
lation ;  the  motives  for  belief;  the  Scriptures ;  the  tradition  and  minis- 

•  See  Klee'B  Dogmatik,  vol.  i.  p.  344.    Mainz,  1833. 
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try  of  (he  Church,  as  the  depository  and  judge  of  faith ;  the  state  of 
our  first  parents ;  original  sin  ;  the  faculties  of  fallen  roan ;  the  neces- 
sity  and  the  distribution  of  Divine  grace ;  and  the  rewards  of  merit  and 
the  infliction  of  punishments. 

These  errors,  and  the  method  which  led  to  them,  were,  after  a  long 
and  careful  investigation,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  This  system, 
though  it  numbered  among  its  partisans  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the, 
Rhenish  and  Westphalian  clergy,  and  was  countenanced  by  Count  von 
Spiegel,  the  former  archbishop  of  Cologne,  found  not  many  supporters 
among  the  laity,  and  was  not  upheld  by  any  theologian  of  eminent 
talent.  Had  this  system,  however,  been  broached  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  disorganization  was  so  great,  when  the  Kanti« 
an  philosophy  exerted  such  sway  over  the  public  mind,  and  before 
the  great  regeneration  of  religious  life  and  of  theological  science  had 
taken  place  in  Catholic  Germany,  the  results  would  have  been  far  more 
fatal.  Thanks  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  firmness  of 
Count  Ton  Droste,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  his  present  able 
coadjutor,  these  pernicious  doctrines,  which  caused  some  young  men  to 
make  a  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  have  sunk  into  utter  discredit.  Many, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  innocently  imbibed  these  opinions,  have 
bowed  to  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign  pontifiT,  and  recanted ;  others 
(and  they  constitute  the  smaller  number)  have  been  abashed  into 
silence  ;  not  a  single  work,  or  even  pamphlet,  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  system  ;  the  stronghold  of  the  party,  the 
University  of  Bonn — ^has  lately  been  cleared  of  those  professors  who 
were  its  most  obstinate  defenders,  and  the  error  may  be  considered  as 
all  but  defunct.  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  relation  which  the  literature  of  the  present  age  has  borne  to  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  here  the  task  is  far  more  pleasing  than  when  I 
bad  to  trace  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  Ra- 
tionalism and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  illustrious  Count  Stolberg,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
age,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Catholic  literature,  and  commenced  that 
series  of  eminent  writers,  who  have  since  adorned  Catholic  Germany. 
Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  Stolberg  had  in  his 
youth  published  spirited  translations  from  some  of  the  old  Greek  drama- 
tists,— while  his  own  lyrical  poems  breathed  a  noble,  chivaJric  spirit. 
After  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  co'nsecrated  his  genius 
to  her  exclusive  service ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  rendered  his  clas- 
sical acquirements  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  His 
great  work,  the  History  of  the  Christian  Religion,  from  the  origin  of 
the  world  down  to  the  fifth  century,  is  written  with  considerable  learn- 
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ing,  great  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  much  amenity 
of  feeling.  Indeed  the  work  may  be  called  a  noble  epos  of  history, 
wliere  the  narrative  is  from  time  to  time  intermingled  with  lyrical 
effusions  of  the  author's  own  pure  and  exalted  feelings.  At  the  same 
time  arose  the  romantic  ^school.  The  object  of  thb  school,  established 
by  the  two  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and  Tieck,  was,  as  is  well  known,  to 
revive  a  love  for  Christian  art  and  literature,  and  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples whereon  they  are  founded.  The  founders  of  this  school  were 
at  first,  indeed,  exclusively  Protestant,  and  their  aim,  apparently,  was 
purely  aesthetic ;  yet  were  their  labours  most  useful  in  dispelling  many 
prejudices  of  their  fellow-religionists,  and  in  pointing  out  the  ennobling 
influences  of  Catholicity  on  the  human  mind.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  asserted,  that  a  mere  literary  dilettantism,  and  no  earnest  reli- 
gious thoughts,  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  intellectual  move- 
ment. The  great  poet,  Tieck,  was  so  earnest  in  the  matter,  as  to  induce 
his  wife  to  become  Catholic ;  and  she  and  her  daughter  are  pious  mem- 
bers of  our  church.  And  that  the  great  writer  himself  never  took  the  step 
he  had  recommended,  is  only  a  proof  of  that  sad  discrepancy  between  the 
intelligence  and  the  will,  which  is  one  of  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  the  fall.  The  eminent  piety  of  Novalis,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  breathe  through  all  his  writings  ;  and  those  possessing 
the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  declare,*  that  but  for  his 
untimely  death,  he  would  have  sought  a  refuge  in  that  Church  which  is 
the  native  home  of  all  lofty  intelligences,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of  all 
bruised  hearts.  His  illustrious  friend,  Frederic  Schlcgel,  the  deepest 
thinker  of  all,  embraced  at  a  mature  period  of  life  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  that  conversion,  as  well  as  the  piety  which  subse- 
quently characterized  him,  was  proved,  in  a  memoir  I  published  several 
years  ago,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  English  Protestant  critics.  Several 
of  his  disciples,  like  Adam  MoUer,  Baron  d'Eckstein,  and  others,  were 
led,  partly  by  aesthetic  studies,  partly  by  historical  researches  and  philo- 
sophic speculations,  to  follow  the  noble  example  which  Schlegel  had 
set.  '^^'As  the  avenues  that  led  to  the  old  Egyptian  temples,  were  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  representations  of  the  mysterious  sphinx,  so  it 
was  through  a  mystical  art,  poetry  and  philosophy,  many  spirits  wore 
th^n  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  true  Churchr  I  am,  however, 
far  from  pretending  to  assert,  that  all  the  followers  of  the  romantic 


*  A  friend  of  mine,  a  distin^iahed  Gennan  writer,  who  nw  the  private  corre. 
'qx>ndence  that  once  pateed  between  Novalis  and  Frederic  Schlegel,  has  assured  me 
that  in  that  correspondence,  the  Catholic  sentiments  of  the  former  are  still  more 
clearly  evinced  than  in  his  published  writings. 
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school  were  equally  earnest,  or  that  the  admiration  professed  by  many 
among  them  for  the  Catholic  Church,  went  beyond  a  mere  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  of  Pergolesi,  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  the  poetry  of 
Dante. 

The  heathenish  fanaticism  which  Goethe  had  called  up,  and  which 
was  exercising  such  destructive  sway,  Frederic  Schlegel  opposed  by  a 
noble  Christian  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  aim  of  all  his  labours — this 
was  the  task  of  his  life,  and  which  he  so  gloriously  accomplished.  And 
whether  we  behold  him  pouring  forth  the  religious  effusions  of  his  earn- 
est, reflectiye  muse ;  or  displaying  in  comparative  philology  his  ad- 
mirable analytic  skill ; '  or  unfolding  with  such  marvellous  depth  the 
peculiar  genius  of  ancient  and  modem  literatures  ;  or  tracing  on  the 
map  of  the  world's  history,  the  workings  of  God's  providential  dispensa- 
tions ;  or  throwing  out  in  metaphysics  his  rapid,  searching,  intuitive 
perceptions ;  or,  before  an  audience  of  celebrated  painters,  like  Si*ho- 
dow,  Yeit,  Cornelius,  and  Overbeck,  revealing  the  fountains  of  artistic 
inspiration, — we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  a  mind  of  such  depth  and  uni- 
versality. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  whole  modern  arty 
literature,  and  science  of  Catholic  Germany,  sprang,  kindled  up  by  the 
fire  which  this  Promethean  spirit  stole  from  heaven. 

Of  the  genius  of  Novalis,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  premature  age  of 
twenty-nine,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence ;  but  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  if  inferior  to  his  illustrious  friend  in  solidity  of 
judgment,  he  was  endowed  with  nearly  the  same  depth  of  understand- 
ing, and  with  even  higher  poetical  imagination.  His  writings  in  prose 
and  in  poetry  exhibit  a  mind  instinctively  Catholic,  wrestling  with  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  a  ^Protestant  education.  His  tender  piety, 
which  among  other  things  frequently  exhibited  itself  in  an  extraordi- 
nary devotion  to  t\ke  glorious  Mother  of  God,  unique,  perhaps,  among 
Protestant  writers,  stamped  on  all  his  poetical  conceptions  a  character 
of  indescribable  purity.  And  had  his  brilliant  career  not  been  so 
speedily  terminated,  he  would,  under  the  patronage  of  that  powerful 
advocate,  have  in  all  probability  reached  the  temple,  after  which  he 
had  so  fondly  yearned.  As  in  the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  the  south, 
the  stars  of  heaven  shine  with  greater  effulgence,  so  those  lights  of  hu- 
man existence — love,  friendship,  patriotism — that  beam  along  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  Novalis,  receive,  as  it  were,  a  more  magical  glow  from 
the  exquisite  purity  of  his  devotional  feelings. 

The  genius  of  Gorres  exhibits  the  same  wondrous  combination  of 
deep,  comprehensive  understanding  and  lofty  imagination,  though  not 
in  the  same  beautiful  harmony  as  we  find  developed  in  Frederic  Schle- 
gel, and  as,  in  an  immature  state,  was  perceptible  in  Novalis.     This 
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combiDatioD  is  the  rare  privilege  of  the  most  favoured  sons  of  genius  ; 
and  wheui  as  in  the  case  of  Gorres,  it  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
truth,  it  becomes  indeed  the  most  potent  instrument  of  good.  Gorres, 
who  devoted  his  energetic  youth  and  manhood  chiefly  to  political  and 
historical  literature,  wherein  he  combated  at  once  the  absolutists  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  revolutionists  of  absolutism,  has  in  the  evening  of  life 
gone  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  mystic  theology  ;  as,  after  the  fatigues 
and  agitations  of  the  day,  men  love  to  retire  into  the  secret  oratory. 

The  other  great  thinkers  of  Catholic  Germany,  like  Molitor,  Windisch- 
mann,  GOnther,  and  others,  have  in  the  several  departments  of  Jewish 
traditions,  Oriental  philosophy,  and  speculative  theology,  displayed 
great  extent  of  erudition  and  depth  of  understanding,  and  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  Church. 

In  this  rapid  survey  I  can  notice  only  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the 
most  important  departments ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  sciencei 
Catholic  Germany  has  in  our  times  produced  most  distinguished  men, 
and  has  nobly  redeemed  herself  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual  sloth, 
that  once  deservedly  attached  to  her. 

The  historical  school,  founded  by  the  eminent  Protestant  John  von 
Mailer,  and  continued  by  the  Protestants  VcMght,  Leo,  and  Hurter,  is 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  impartiality,  extensive  research,  and  a 
noble  appreciation  of  the  social  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  school,  when  we  look  to  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  particularly  in 
its  most  distinguished  ornament,  Hurter,  belongs  certainly  more  to 
Catholic  than  to  Protestant  literature.  And  certainly  in  no  department 
have  German  learning,  genius,  and  rectitude,  shone  to  greater  advan- 
tage,  or  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  results. 

If  the  department  of  special  history  has  not  been  cultivated  by  the 
Catholic  party  with  such  brilliant  success  as  by  the  Protestant,  the  for- 
mer, on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  the  most  celebrated  men  in  pub- 
lic and  constitutional  law ;  and,  among  these,  Haller,  Adam  Moller, 
Jarcke,  and  Phillips,  hold  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Yet  theology,  the  queen  of  sciences,  was  still  unrepresented  in  the 
high  circles  of  intelligence.  In  the  last  century  the  Jesuit  Stattler,* 
and  the  Augustinian  KlQpfcl,  and  in  the  present  age,  Zimmer,  Dob- 
mayor.  Bishop  Sailer,  Liebermann,  and  Breuner,  had  treated  dogmatic 
theology  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  learning,  and  some  of  them 
with  great  taste  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  clearness  of  method.    But 


*  In  the  theology  of  Stattler,  however,  there  were  a  few  erroneoas  propoaitioDs, 
that  were  eensored  by  the  Holy  See. 
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H  high  creative  epirit  was  still  wanting.  Divine  Providence  took  com- 
passion on  that  afflicted  German  Church,  and  at  the  right  moment  sent 
her  the  aid  she  most  needed.  It  was  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Swa- 
bia  that  (through  the  whole  Middle  Age,  and  down  to  recent  times,  has 
ever  furnished  Church  and  State*  art  and  science,  with  the  most  dis- 
tingoished  men)  this  great  luminary  arose ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the 
great  subject  of  my  biography* 


John  Adax  Mobrlbr  was  bom  the  8th  of  May,  1796,  at  Igersheim^ 
near  Mergentheim,  on  the  confines  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Worzburg.  His  father,  who  was  a  substantial  inn* 
keeper  of  the  place,  resolved  to  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  edu* 
cation. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  Moefaler  began  to  attend  the  Gymnasium  at 
Mergentheim,  a  town  two  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
every  evening  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  During  his  four  years' 
attendance  at  this  8chof>l,  he  was  distinguished  as  well  for  a  peculiar 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and  blameless  conduct,  as  for  his  diligence  and 
love  of  study.  Yet  his  mental  powers  were  but  of  slow  development, 
and  gave  no  earnest  of  the  intellectual  eminence  he  was  destined  one 
day  to  reach.  In  most  branches  of  study  he  was  surpassed  by  some  of 
his  fellow*students  ;  although  the  strong  predilection  for  history,  which 
he  evinced  even  at  this  early  period,  and  the  keen  interest  he  took  in 
the  events  of  the  day,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Such  a  love  for 
historic  lore  was  also  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  boyhood  of  Gibbon. 

It  wan  Moehler's  happiness  to  receive  a  religious  education  from  his 
virtuous  parents  ;  for  in  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
task  of  education*  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  devolves  on  parents 
far  more  than  on  the  heads  and  teachers  of  schools.  Under  the  modern 
system  of  Gymna^ial  instruction,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
has  there  prevailed,  the  students  of  all  the  schools,  whether  elementary, 
commercial,  or  Latin,  are  mere  day-scholars,  who  after  the  prescribed 
hours  of  study  must  return  to  the  paternal  roof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  catechetical  instruction,  which  in  many  parts  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many is  now  most  solid  and  excellent,  and  with  exception  of  the  fixed 
hours  for  attendance  at  mass,  and  the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments, 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupil,  the  culture  of  his  religious  feelings,  and 
the  superintendence  of  his  moral  conduct,  devolve  on  his  parent  or 
guardian.  The  defects  of  this  system,  in  most  instances,  are  obvious, 
and  are  deeply  deplored  by  the  mo0t  eminent  Catholics  of  Germany. 
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Vet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  satiject  of  tfaitf 
tnemotr,  the  parents  are  yety  religious)  it  may  be  attended  with  ad« 
vantages. 

Moihler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  very  earlyi  and  his 
father,  though  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man^  treated  him  with  a 
certain  degree  of  harshness.  On  his  return  from  school,  he  would 
sometimes  compel  him  to  perform  the  household  duties,  and,  during  the 
Vacations,  to  labour  in  the  field.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  hia 
youthful  days  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  him  pouring  out  wine  for  hia 
father's  customers,  while  on  the  table  lay  a  grammar,  which  at  every 
spare  interval  he  would  take  up  and  study. 

After  attending  the  Gymnasium  of  Mergentheim  for  four  year8» 
Moehler  repaired,  in  1614,  to  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Swabicm  city  of 
Ellwangen,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  theology*  After  re* 
maining  there  some  time,  he  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether 
he  were  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  awful  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  already  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  embracing 
another  of  the  learned  professions*  For  this  end  the  consent  of  his 
father  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  conduct  of  that  father  on  this  occa« 
sion,  harsh  and  injudicious  as  it  undoubtedly  was*  and  perilous  as  it 
might  have  been,  was,  under  the  mysterious  guidance  of  Providence, 
the  means  of  giving  a  great  teacher  to  the  Church,  and  a  most  edify- 
ing minister  to  her  altars.  On  his  son's  soliciting  his  approbation  and 
support  in  a  new  professional  career^  the  father  replied,  that  the  most 
fervent  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  see  his  son  a  worthy  Catholic  priest ; 
but  that  if  he  felt  not  a  call  from  heaven  to  that  state,  he  might  give  up 
his  studies  and  return  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  would  meet  with 
kindness,  and  find  occupation*  **  But,"  said  he,  **  as  regards  any  other 
of  the  liberal  {vofessions,  I  can  never  give  my  consent  to  your  embrac* 
ing  one  of  them."  When  subsequently  censured  for  his  conduct,  the 
father  replied  to  a  friend,  **  I  could  not  possibly  see  my  son  take  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  for  I  have  seen  so  many  young  men  at  the  universi* 
ties  make  a  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  lose  the  heritage  of  eternal 
life."  When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  German  universities  at  that 
period)  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  were  then  inculcated  from  so 
many  professional  chairs,  the  unbelief  and  immorality  of  so  many  of  the 
students,  we  may  well  understand  the  apprehensions  of  this  honest  and 
Bimple*minded'  man,  however  we  may  feel  disposed  to  condemn  his 
severity. 

But  Moehler,  whose  talents  by  this  time  were  quickly  and  vigorously 
developing,  felt  an  irresistible  attraction  to  learned  pursuits,  and,  after 
some  consideration,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  theology.    In  the  foU 
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lowing  year  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Tobingeiiy  where  the  theo* . 
logical  faculty  d  umbered  among  its  members  distinguished  profes8or% 
like  Dreyt  Uerbet,  and  Hirscher*  Here  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  and  after  passing  four  years  in  the  study  of  divinity,  under 
the  guidance  of  these  distinguished  masters^  he  was  ordained  priest  on 
the  Idth  of  September,  1819,  and  thus  reached  the  term  of  all  his  la< 
bours,  and  obtained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  his  heart. 

The  first  fruits  of  sacerdotal  gratfe  he  wished  to  offer  up  to  God  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  pastoral  ministry,  and  accordingly,  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year,  he  officiated  as  assistant  vicar  in  the  successive  parishes 
of  Walderstadt  and  Reidlingen,  in  Wttrtemberg. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  citing  the  testimony,  so  honourable  to 
both  parties,  which  his  principal  in  the  last-named  parish,  the  now  canon 
Strobele,  has  given  respecting  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  during  the  period  in  question*  "  His  pastoral  career  was 
characterized  by  such  an  amiable,  modest,  and,  in  every  respect  worthyf 
deportment^  joined  to  such  holy  earnestness  in  all  his  functions  and  in- 
tercourse with  meuf  that  he  won  in  an  eminent  degree  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  whole  congregation^  and  especially  of  the  young 
scholars,  whom  he  had  to  catechize.  His  style  of  preaching,  simple 
and  feeling,  addressed  itself  more  particularly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
bearers,  and  thus  atoned  for  defects  in  delivery.  The  inhabitants  of 
Riedlingen  boasted  of  their  vicar,  whose  name  even  now  is  mentioned 
among  them  with  love  and  respect.  The  half'-year  which  he  spent  by 
my  side,  was  to  my  friend,  the  then  chaplain  Ehinger,  and  myself^  a 
period  of  cordial  mutual  co«operation.  But  even  then  his  desire,  I 
might  almost  say  his  destination!  for  learned  pursuits,  was  so  decided^ 
that  every  hour  he  could  devote  to  them  was  precious  to  him  i  and  there' 
fore  the  official  writing  which,  as  my  assistant  in  the  rural  deanery^ 
he  was  obliged  to  go  throughi  he  fvlt  as  an  irksome  duty.  To  lighten 
this  burden  as  much  as  possiblei  my  friend  Ehinger  and  myself  under^ 
took  a  portion  of  his  task,  and  said  to  him  in  jest,  that  we  expected  he 
would  give  us  in  return  some  fruits  of  his  learned  labours^  I  must  here 
make  mention  of  a  visit,  which  at  this  time  the  venerable  and  cele^ 
bra  ted  Bishop  Sailer  honoured  me  with.  Moehler  made  on  the  mind 
of  thb  prelate  a  deep  impression ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  fixed 
hb  eyes  on  him,  threw  our  modest  vicar  into  great  embarrassment.  This 
amiable  bishop  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  this  interesting  young 
man,  as  be  termed  him,  and  testified  the  great  hopes  he  entertained  of 
him,  which  the  latter  afterwards  so  well  justified.  That,  moreovei, 
Moehler's  way  of  thinking  had  not  then  the  same  turn,  which  it  after- 
wards took,  is  notorious ;  and  I  well  remember  that  on  seeing  some 
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essays  he  had  delivered  at  several  ecclesiastical  cohfereiices,  the  vend 
rable  and  learDrd  curate  Haass  expressed  with  apprehension  a  hope^ 
that  this  young  man,  for  whom  he  entertained  such  sincere  afiectioni 
might  regain  the  path  of  strict  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  old  curate  Bertsch 
once  said  on  a  similar  occasion  :  ^  Well,  well,  it  is  allowable  for  such  & 
learned  young  man  to  believe  a  little  differently  from  us  old  men  ;  but 
he  will  later  recur  to  our  way  of  thinking.  "^^JfttAn,  Biography  in  the 
Quarterly  Theological  Review  of  Tubingenf  p.  578,  580. 

The  pernicious  influence  that  the  Neologists  had  exerted  over  public 
opinion  in  Southern  Germany,  particularly  in  Baden  and  WOrtemberg, 
I  have  already  described.  The  theological  faculty  in  the  university  of 
TObingen,  at  which  Moehler  had  studied,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  some  of  its  professors,  infected  with  those  doctrines  ;  and  even  Hir» 
Bcher,  who  has  since  become  so  eminent  a  divine,  then  gave  in  to  many 
of  those  false  opinions.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  man, 
like  Moehler,  should  have  escaped  totally  fVee  from  the  contagion  of 
doctrines,  often  put  forth  with  seductive  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
then  held  by  so  many  fellow-studentst  and  the  majority  of  the  Swabian 
clergy.  "  The  Church,'*  says  his  friend  Professor  Ruhn,  "  had  not 
yet  won  all  the  affections  of  his  heart,  and  the  objects  of  his  enthusiasm 
lay,  in  part,  beyond  her  circle  :  his  views  did  not  entirely  harmonise 
with  all  her  doctrines,  nor  agree  with  all  her  disciplinary  institutions. 
Yet,  from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  a  conscientious  priest,  and 
preserved  intact  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  most  as- 
suredly he  was  devoid  of  all  perfidy  towards  the  Church,  whose  minister 
he  had  become."— TttWiigcr  Quartal'Schrift,  p.  580,  1838. 

His  passion  for  learning  was  too  irresistible  to  keep  him  long  aloof 
from  the  university  life.  After  passing  a  year  in  the  pastoral  office,  he 
returned  on  the  31st  October,  1820,  to  the  University  of  TQbingen, 
where  he  was  soon  nominated  to  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  Gymnasial 
Institute,  connected  with  the  Convictoriumi  or  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  town.  During  the  two  years  he  filled  this  place,  he  devot^ 
himself  with  uncommon  ardour  and  astonishing  success  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  particularly  the  Greek  philosophers  and  historians* 
The  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  human  eloquence  and  specula- 
tion, brought  out  and  developed  all  those  faculties,  wherewith  nature 
had  so  richly  endowed  him.  In  this  school  he  acquired  that  delicacy 
of  taste-*^that  solidity  of  judgment^^that  vigour  and  dexterity  of  ratio* 
cination-^that  clearness  and  precision  of  language,  which  afterwards 
so  eminently  characterized  him.  The  insight,  too,  which  he  hereby 
obtained  into  the  nature  of  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  acquaintance  ho 
formed  with  the  various  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  was  of  the 
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greatest  service  to  the  future  speculative  divine,  and  learned  Church- 
historian.  And  in  allusion  to  the  importance  of  these  preparatory  studies 
for  his  subsequent  career,  Moehler  used  to  speak  jestingly  ^  of  the  times 
when  he  lived  in  heathenism;" 

So  strong  was  his  love  for  ancient  litorature,  that  in  1822  he  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  Wartemberg  government,  soliciting  the  nomination 
to  a  place,  that  had  just  become  vacant  in  the  philological  faculty. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  had  he  pursued  this  career,  he  would  have 
reached  the  highest  eminence.  Bat  Providence  had  reserved  far  higher 
destinies  for  him.  While  he  was  on  the  point  of  forwarding  thb  peti- 
tion to  the  government,  the  theological  faculty,  that  had  long  observed 
his  great  talents,  transmitted  to  him,  with  unauiimous  consent,  a  written 
invitation  to  accept  the  /face  of  private  teacher  in  theology — a  place 
which  is  always  sure  in  time  to  conduct  to  a  professorship.  Moehler 
hesitated  not  a  moment — ^gave  up  his  cherished  plan — accepted  the 
offer  that  had  heen  so  graciously  made  him,  and  thus  became  bound 
by  new  and  more  intimate  ties  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

His  appointment  to  this  place  was,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1622, 
confirmed  by  the  government,  which  at  the  same  time  furnished  him 
with  pecuiiiary  means  for  undertaking  a  great  literary  journey  through 
Nort^i^n  and  Southern  Germany,  in  order  that  by  visiting  the  most 
celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  conversing  with  distinguished  profes« 
sors.  be  might  the  better  qualify  himself  for  the  important  office  he  was 
about  to  enter  on. 

He  be^^an  his  journey  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  and  visited  sacces« 
lively  the  universities  of  Jena,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Berlin,  Gottingen  ;  and 
on  his  return  visited  those  of  Prague,  Vienna*  and  Landshut.  The 
conversation  and  literary  advice  of  so  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
theologians,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whom  he  met  with  on  his 
journey,  were,  doubtless,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  future  develop* 
ment  of  his  mind ;  and  there  was  one  individual,  in  particular,  from 
whom  Moehler  received  lasting  benefit.  The  celebrated  Plank,  Pro- 
testant professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen,  had  been  the  first  to  revive 
—I  had  better,  perhaps,  have  said  introduce — the  study  of  the  fathers 
in  Protestant  Germany.  By  his  profound  study  of  Christian  antiquity, 
be  had  been  led  to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  it  was  said  that  more  than  one  member  of  his 
family  evinced  no  little  inclination  to  embrace  its  faith.  With  Plank, 
Moehler  held  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  fathers,  and  of 
Church-Jiistory  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  several  Neological  opinions, 
which  the  latter  had  imbibed  in  the  schod  of  TQbingen,  were  dispelled 
by  this  learned  and  enlightened  Protestant.  Plank  urged  him  also  to 
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proaecute  with  diligence  the  study  of  the  fathers  ;*'^4  study  which,  ill 
the  school  of  Hermes,  and  in  that  of  the  Wflrtemberg  and  Baden  Neolo> 
gists,  had  heen,  from  their  strong  leaning  to  heretical  and  semi-ratio* 
nalistic  opinions,  as  well  as  from  a  conceited  contempt  for  all  former 
ages,  grossly  neglected. 

The  nearer  insight  into  the  essence  of  Rationalism*  which,  from  his 
visit  to  Protestant  Germany,  Moehler  had  obtained«»-the  perception  of 
the  dreadful  moral  ravages  it  had  occasioned'^its  dry  and  heartless 
worship — its  churches  vacant,  even  during  the  sermons  of  the  most 
celebrated  preachers — ^the  unbelief  that  had  ^read  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society^-the  sight  of  all  these  evils,  I  say,  tended 
heartily  to  disgust  the  subject  of  this  memoir  with  all  those  sickly  off* 
shoots  of  Rationalism,  that  the  Swahian  innovators  were  endeavouring 
by  degrees  to  engraft  on  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  his  return  to  TQbingen,  Moehler  took  Wftr^utg  in  his  way,  and 
called  on  his  friend  Dr.  Benkert,  then  rector  of  the  seminary,  and  who 
has  since  succeeded  him  in  the  deanery  of  that  city.  Di«  Benkert  af- 
firms, th^t  he  found  Moehler  vastly  improved  by  this  journey,  and  a 
more  decided  Catholic  tone  pervading  all  his  theological  views. 

Having  arrived  at  Ttkbingen  in  the  summer  of  1828,  Moehler  opened 
hb  theological  course  with  lectures  on  Cburch*history,  and  occasionally 
on  canon-law.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour 
and  untiring  perseverance  to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  and  of  ecclesias* 
tical  history.  The  first  fruit  of  his  labours  was  the  work  entitled 
^'  Unity  in  the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  Catholicism,"  1825.  This 
work  is  now  out  of  print,  nor  have  I  been  able  anywhere  to  procure  a 
copy  of  it  *^  In  this  book,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  there  was 
much  which  in  his  riper  years  he  no  longer  approved  of,  yet  it  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  noble  proof  of  his  originality  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
the  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  gave  earnest  of  his  future  eminence  in 
theological  literature.  The  reputation  which  it  soon  acquired  for  the 
author,  induced  the  Baden  government  to  make  him  the  following  year 
the  offer  of  a  theological  chair  at  the  University  of  Freyburg  in  Breisgau* 
This  honourable  offer  Moehler  declined ;  but  was  thereupon  immedi* 
ately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  professor  extraordinary  at  his  own 
university. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  more  important  work,  entitled  <*  Athanasius  the 
Great,  or  the  Church  of  his  time  in  her  struggle  with  Arianism,"  tended 
vastly  to  extend  Moehler*s  reputation.  There  were  many  reasons, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  illustrious 
saint  who  played  so  salutary  and  glorious  a  part  in  that  religious  dis« 
pute,  the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  description.     Now,  as  in 
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Ibe  h^^t  of  Constanfius,  the  cardinal  mystery  of  Chn^ianity,  thl^t  the 
^Ider  Protestantism,  in  its  desfroctiTe  march,  had  yet  respected,  was 
tissaited  with  a  subtlety  and  a  violence,  that  even  Aridnism  itself  had 
never  displayed.  Those  rationalizing  views  of  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity,  but  timidly  put  forth  by  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  century, 
were  developed  and  proclaimed  with  an  unblushing  effrontery  and  a 
recklessness  of  impiety^  that  would  have  startled  and  shocked  the  ex*> 
tremest  Arian.  Now,  as  in  the  former  period,  lukewarmness  and 
timidity,  not  to  say  cowardice,  characterised  a  great  proportion  of 
Catholics  ;  while  the  oppression  of  the  German  Church  by  the  secular 
power,  if  less  open  and  violent  than  in  the  age  of  the  son  of  Constan*- 
tine,  was  far  more  insidious^  refined,  and  systematic.  And  What  more 
glorious  model  could  be  presented  to  many  of  the  degenerate  Church- 
men of  Germany,  than  that  illustrious  saint,  Who  combines  in  himself 
the  characters  of  ike  learned  and  profound  theologian,  the  prudent  and 
indefatigable  prelate,  the  holy  ascetic,  and  the  intrepid  confessor! 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books.  In  the  first  we  find  a  vety  clear, 
learned,  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Others,  respecting  the  divinity  of  out  Lord,  and  the  Trinity  in 
generak 

The  following  five  books  are  taken  up  with  the  public  history  of  8U 
Athanasius,  with  a  copious  analysis  of  his  various  works  against  the 
heathens,  the  Arians,  and  the  Apollinarists,  and  with  a  very  fiill  ac^ 
ijount  of  the  Arian  heresy,  from  its  rise,  down  to  the  death  of  St* 
Athanasius,  in  the  year  87*3. 

The  author,  by  giving  copious  extracts  from  contemporary  histo» 
Hans,  and  also  fVom  the  letters  of  SU  Athanasius  and  the  other  de* 
fenders  of  the  Catholic  cause,  as  well  as  from  those  of  theit  Arian 
opponents,  completely  transports  us  into  the  age  he  describes.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  reigretted,  that  the  narrative  of  events  is  too  often  inter* 
nipted  by  doctrinal  dissertations,  and  analytic  expositions  of  writings ; 
and  this  defect  renders  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  work  sometimes 
irksome* 

All  the  personages,  who  took  part  in  this  mighty  conflict,  ate  pot- 
trayed  with  much  truth,  life,  and  interest.  In  the  hostile  camp^  we  find 
the  false-hearted,  double-tongued  Arius^-^the  crafty  Eusebius  of  Nico» 
media— »'the  hypocritical  Valens  and  Ursacius*— the  audacious  Aetius— 
the  weak  and  tyrannical  Emperor  Constantiu9^a\Dd,  lastly,  the  pagan 
eathnsiast,  Julian,  who  hangs  over  the  Church  like  a  dark,  boding,  but, 
^PP^tyf  P<^^iDg»  thunder-cloud.  On  the  side  of  the  coknbatants  for 
tmth,  the  firmness  of  Pope  Julius — the  noble-minded  character  of  his 
^accessor,  Liberins^^the  intrepid  fortitude  of  the  venerable  Oaiua^flia 
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burmng  zeal  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra — the  high  courage,  but  harsh  flo^ 
intemperate  zeal  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari — the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the 
mild  virtueSf  and  unshaken  constancy,  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers-— and^ 
lastly,  the  loflty  genius  and  majestic  character  of  the  great  Athatiasius, 
alternately  challenge  our  admiration,  and  enlist  our  sympathy. 

Much  as  all  Catholics  are  taught,  from  childhoodr  to  revere  the 
character  of  this  great  confessor,  yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal  or 
Moehler's  work,  without  feeling  increased  admiration  for  his  genius, 
and  increased  love  and  veneration  for  bis  virtues.  In  the  writings  of 
Athanasius,  what  marvellous  acuteness  of  dialectic,  what  prodigious 
depth  of  observation,  do  we  discover  !*— what  intuitive  insight  into  the 
mind  of  Scripture ! — what  dexterity  in  the  application  of  its  texts  ! — - 
what  knowledge  in  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  what  instinctive 
adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church !  In  his  life,  what  magnanimous 
intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  truth  !^-what  unwearied  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  duty ! — what  unbroken  constancy  under  persecution  I — > 
what  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  danger  I — what  sagacious  insight 
into  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  heretics  ! — what  generosity  towards 
his  enemies !  How  temperate,  tooy  is  his  zeal,  and  what  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, where  compromise  is  possible,  and  where  concession  is  safe  ( 
"What  activity  and  what  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  vast  patri* ' 
archate  I  Watch  him  through  all  the  phases  of  his  various  destinies  I 
See  him  now  surrounded  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his  Alexandrians 
— now  confronting  hostile  synods-— now  undertaking  long  and  perilous 
journeys,  to  defend  his  character  from  calumny,  and  to  unmask  before 
the  head  of  the  Church  the  arts  of  heresy — now  fearlessly  proclaiming 
the  truth  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  Constantius-^and  now  banished, 
time  after  time,  from  his  diocese,  his  country,  his  friends ;  encom' 
passed  by  perils  from  false  brethren,  perils  from  the  sea,  perils  from  the 
wilderness ;  and,  while  surrounded  by  the  lions  of  the  Lybian  desert, 
writing  those  immortal  letters  and  treatises,  where  he  consoles  the  per- 
secuted sons  of  the  Church,  confirms  her  wavering  members,  and 
refutes  the  elated  heretics ; — productions  that  to  the  end  of  time  will  be 
the  solace  and  the  glory  of  the  Church  ! 

Behold  him  now,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career,  after  forty  years' 
incessant  toil,  hardship,  and  suffering  ;  with  a  frame  unbent,  and  a  mind 
unsubdued  by  age,  still  ready  to  fight  new  battles  for  the  Lord :  spared 
by  Heaven  to  see  the  great  adversary  he  had  so  long  combated — the 
adversary  of  Christ — the  monster  Arianism-^gasping  and  bleeding 
from  his  death-wound.  Behold  the  veteran  warrior  now  honoured  by 
that  degenerate  court,  which  had  so  long  persecuted  him— consoled  by 
the  respeet  and  sympathy  of  the  Christian  world— consulted  on  all 
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important  affairs  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  near  or  remote — 
and  nerving  the  courage,  and  directing  the  counsels,  of  that  young, 
hopeful  band  of  Christ's  soldiers — the  Basils,  the  Nazianzens,  and  tho 
Nyssas,  who  were  destined  to  follow  up  the  victory  he  had  achieved, 
and  annihilate  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Church. 

But  Athanasius  attained  to  this  great  authority  in  the  Church,  only 
because  he  had  been  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  to  the  authority 
ef  the  Church.  It  was  not  by  his  personal  genius^  learning,  and  sanc« 
tity  alone,  that  he  obtained  such  a  prodigious  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  the  weight  he  derived  from 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  head. 

What  a  glorious  part  doth  not  the  holy  Roman  See  act  in  this  Arian 
contest !  While  orthodox  prelates  are  driven  from  their  sees ;  while 
some  quail  before  triumphant  heresy,  and  others  are  incautiously  en- 
trapped into  the  acceptance  of  ambiguous  formularies ;  while  the  faith- 
ful are  distracted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of  hostile  synods,  and 
doctrine  is  undermined,  and  discipline  subverted,  by  intruded  heretical 
bishops,  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  quash  the  decrees  of  heretical  fH'ovincial  synods,  restore  to 
their  churches  the  banished  prelates,  condemn  their  adversaries,  every- 
where  enforce  canonical  discipline,  and  sometiines  overawe  the  hostile 
potentates  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  inemncy  of  the  Holy  See  during  this  dreadful  contest,  which  witnessed 
the  oonfoaion,  or  the  fall,  of  so  many  other  Christian  Churches,  is  an  historical  fact 
that  has  excited  the  admiration  of  enlightened  Protestants  themselves.  **  The  history 
«f  the  great  eccleaiastieal  disputes  of  this  period,**  says  Engelhardt,  a  German 
Protestant  Church  historian  of  our  day,  "  will  show  how  much  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  increased  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  bishops,  almost  without  ex* 
ception,  upheld  with  undeviating  perseverance  their  doctrinal  views,  and  that  these 
views  ever  bore  off  the  final  victory.'**  An  elegant  writer  in  the  British  Critic,  after 
asserting  *'  that  Rome  was  the  only  apostolical  see  in  the  west,  and  thereby  had  a 
Datval  claim  to  the  homage  of  those  which  were  less  distinguished,**  proceeds  to 
aay,  **  Mat  thi$  pre^eminenee  u>aa  heighterud  by  her  inJUxiUe  orthodoxy  antid  tho 
doetrimol  eoniroooroioo  in  lohieh  the  etutem  sees  h^  oneeeoaizely  errod^  and  by  the 
office  of  arbitrator  and  referee,  which  she  held  amid  their  rivalries  and  quarrels."— 
Bntiok  OriHe,  No.  Lvin.    April,  1841,  p.  396. 

Very  many  ages  before  the  two  Protestant  writers  made  the  remarks  cited  in  the 
text,  the  Emperor  Justinian  said*  **  the  bishops  of  ancient  Rome  having  in  aU  things 
MIowed  the  apostolic  tradition,  have  never  disagreed  among  themseWes,  but  down 
to  oar  days  have  preserved  the  sound  and  true  doctrine.**  **  Oi  yo^  a^s  <rif( 
wftrfiori^tf  *PJ!»fitiK  ri  «n«^roXiaf  ii%  «^Td»y  iMKut^9'dimt  ^ataae/om  wlimrt  tr^ 

Adv.  Monophys.  ui  Mai.  torn.  viL  par.  i«  p.  304. 

*  Engelhardt  Eirehen.Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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The  approbation  which  this  work  universally  received — ^the  spirit 
of  zealous  orthodoxy  that  pervaded  its  pages— the  immense  patristic 
and  historical  learning  it  displayed — and  the  original  and  profound 
views  with  which  it  abounded,  drew  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  Germany  towards  its  illustrious  author* 

He  now  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  differences  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  errors  of  his  timet  as  I  before 
observed — the  struggles  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  encounter,  and  the 
oppression  she  had  to  endure,  by  rendering  her  position  very  analogous 
to  her  state  in  the  age  of  the  great  Athanasius,  had  first  induced 
Moehler  to  compose  the  work  that  has  just  been  described*  But  now 
he  resolved  to  grapple  more  closely  and  directly  with  the  errors  of  his 
age*  Judging  that  the  most  effectual  method  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  our  erring  brethren  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  to  awaken 
many  Catholics  themselves  from  their  state  of  torpor,  was  to  set  forth 
with  accuracy  the  points  of  doctrine  which  divide  the  Churches,  he 
commenced  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
various  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  the  private  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  and  their  most  eminent  disciples*  This  was  a  field  which 
had  been  but  partially  tilled  by  preceding  labourers,  and  which  offered 
much  to  reward  the  industry  of  a  new  cultivator.  The  course  of  lec- 
tures which,  in  the  year  1626,  Moehler  opened  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, soon  attracted  a  crowded  auditory ;  and  every  year  they  were 
received  by  the  students  with  increasing  interest  and  attention.  The 
fame  of  these  lectures  getting  abroad,  the  Prussian  government  made 
to  Moehler  the  offer  of  a  theological  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Breslau  in  Silesia — an  offer  which  he  immediately  declined*  The 
WOrtemberg  government  now  nominated  him  professor  ordinary  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Tabingen — a  nomination  that  was  con- 
Before  Jofltinian,  the  great  St.  Leo  had  epoken  of  thoee  privileged  Uihopa,  hia  pre- 
deceaaon,  **  who  for  ao  manj  agea,  under  the  goidanee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  been 
preaerved  ih>m  the  defilonenta  of  hereay."  **  Quoa  per  tot  ascula  dooente  Spinia 
Sancto  nulla  hsreaia  violavit.*' — Serm.  zc  viii.  o.  iii. 

And  long  before  St.  Leo,  the  great  teacher  and  martyr  of  the  third  centuiy,  St. 
Cyprian,  had  extolled  that  Roman  Church,  **  which  waa  inaeceaaible  to  ialae  faith.** 
**  Ad  quoa  (Romanoa)  perfidia  habere  non  poteet  acceaaom.** — £p.  Iv. 

The  &U,  real  or  pretended,  of  Pbpe  liberiua,  fonna  no  exception  from  the  troth 
of  theae  remarka.  In  the  firat  place,  from  the  ailenee  of  many  contemporary  his. 
torians,  the  lapae  of  this  pontifria  doubtful.  Secondly,  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  that 
the  formulary  he  ia  aaid  to  have  aubecribed,  waa  anaceptible  of  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion.  Thirdly,  he  waa  under  personal  reatraint ;  and  consequently,  as  Cardinal  Orai 
obaervea,  he  could  not  in  that  state  he  oonsidered  the  organ  and  representative 
of  his  See. 
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firmed  by  the  theological  faculty,  which,  at  the  satne  time,  tsoaferred 
on  htm  the  honour  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1632,  the  great  work,  whose  fame  the  public 
had  lon^  anticipated,  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  title,  *<  SymboU 
ism,  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writings."  The  sensation 
it  produced  throughout  all  Germany,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholic, 
was  prodigious  ;  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modem  theolo- 
gical literature*  Hailed  by  Catholics  with  joy  and  exultation,  its 
tianscendant  merits  were  openly  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent 
and  estimable  Protestants.  The  celebrated  Protestant  theologian  and 
philosopher,  Schleiemracher,  declared  it  to  be  the  severest  blow  ever 
given  to  Protestantism.  Another  very  distinguished  Protestant  pro* 
fesBor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  candidly  confessed,  that  none  of  the 
Protestant  replies  at  all  came  up  to  it  in  force  of  reasoning. 

**  Crermany,"  says  a  French  journal  of  high  merit,  **  so  parcelled  out 
into  different  states,  so  divided  in  religious  belief-*6ermany,  where 
opinion  is  not  centralized  in  a  single  city,  but  where  the  taste  of  Vienna 
is  checked  by  the  critics  oi  Gottingen,  Munich,  or  Berlin, — Germany 
with  one  voice  extols  the  merits  of  Moehler's  '  Symbolism.' " — VUnu 
vertiU  CathoUque^  p.  75,  vol.  xi. 

That  this  testimony  is  not  exaggerated,  tiie  rapid  sale  of  the  work 
wiU  show ;  for  in  the  course  of  six  years  it  passed  through  five  editions, 
each  consisting  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  copies,  which  were 
nearly  as  much  sought  for  in  Protestant  as  in  Catholic  Grermany.  It 
was  adopted  by  several  universities  as  a  text-book,  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  Italian  by  the  papal  nuncio  of  Switzerland,  and  into  French 
by  M.  Lachat. 

The  same  French  critic,  as  was  before  observed,  termed  the  Symbol' 
itm  **  an  indispensable  complement  to  Bossuet's  immortal  History  of 
the  Variations.'**  This  has  suggested  to  me  a  parallel  between  the 
two  works.  Looking  to  the  plan  and  the  matter  of  the  two  books, 
I  may  call  the  work  of  the  illustrious  French  prelate  a  more  external — 
that  of  the  German  theologian,  a  more  tntenui2,  history  of  Protestantism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bishop  of  Meaux  points  out  with  admirable  skill 
the  endless  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  Protestantism ;  so  docs 
the  German  professor ;  yet  the  inconsistencies  and  variations,  which, 
in  the  pages  of  the  former,  appear  isolated,  unconnected,  accidental 
phenomena,  the  latter  shows  to  be  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  necessary, 
though  secret,  connexion.  In  a  word,  Moehler,  not  content  with 
proving  the  many  mutations  and  self-contradictions  of  Protestantism, 

•  LUaivWBiU  Cftthdiqne,  torn.  y.  p.  75. 
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and  its  repugnance  to  reason  and  revelation,  sets  forth  its  connHenep 
also — I  mean  the  filiation  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  concatenation  of  its 
errors.  Secondly,  the  French  prelate  confines  his  attention  to  the  two 
leading  sects  of  the  Reformation — the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic, 
and  expressly  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  that  his  intention 
is  ^  not  to  speak  of  the  Socinians,  nor  of  the  several  communities  of 
Anahaptists,  nor  of  so  many  different  sects,  which  in  England  and 
elsewhere  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformation  ;"  a  reso- 
lution* that  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  description  of  these 
sects  would  not  only  have  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  his  historic  narrative, 
but  have  vastly  increased  the  weight,  and  extended  the  compass,  of  his 
argument.  And  that  sagacious  mind,  which,  in  the  funeral  oration  on 
Queen  Henrietta,  had  cast  such  an  intuitive  glance  into  the  history 
of  our  domestic  troubles,  would,  doubtless,  have  given  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  the  various  and  multitudinous  sects  of  the  Cromwellian 
era.  Yet  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  his  workt  Bossuet 
had  more  particularly  in  view  the  Calvinists  of  his  own  country.  This 
void  is  supplied  in  the  StfrnboLisnty  where  the  history  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  minor  sects  of  Protestantism  are  fully  analysed  and  described : 
a  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  and,  to 
the  English  reader,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  attractive. 
Thirdly,  Bossuet,  who  lived  at  a  period  when  Protestantism  had  just 
entered  on  the  second  stage  of  its  existence,  not  only  with  the  most 
masterly  skill  traced  its  progressive  development,  from  its  birth  down 
to  his  own  days,  but  foretold  the  course  of  its  future  destinies. 

From  his  lofty  eyrie,  the  eagle  of  Meaux  beheld  the  whole  coming 
history  of  Protestantism  ;  he  snuffed  from  afar  the  tempestuous  clouds 
of  irreligion,  that  were  to  spring  from  its  already  agitated  waters,  and 
the  whirlwind  of  impiety  that  was  to  convulse  Christianity  to  its 
centre.* 


*  In  an  immortal  paisage  of  the  VariationM^  Bossuet  has  recorded  the  moral  and 
social  evils,  which  the  Reformation,  np  to  his  own  day,  had  already  brought  forth, 
and  the  still  greater  ones  wherswith  it  was  pre^rnant.  After  noticing  the  prophetic 
words  of  Melancthon,  **  Good  God !  what  tragedies  will  posterity  witness,  if  one  day 
men  shall  begin  to  stir  those  questions,  whether  the  Word,  whether  the  Holy  Ghoet, 
be  a  person,*'  the  eloquent  prelate  exclaims :  **  On  commen^a  de  son  temps  ii  remuer 
ees  mati^res :  mais  il  jugea  bien,  que  cc  n*^tait  encore  qu*un  faible  commencement ; 
oar  Q  yoyait  les  esprita  s*enhardir  nisensiblement  centre  les  doctrines  ^tablies,  et 
eontre  Pautorit^  des  decisions  ecclMastiques.  Que  seroit-ce  sMl  avoi  vu  les  aotrea 
suites  pemicieuses  des  doutes,  que  la  R^forme  avoite  ejdt^  7  tout  I'ordre  de  la  disci, 
pline  renyers^  publiquement  par  les  uns,  et  Tind^pendance  ^tablie,  c'est-iL-dire  sous 
un  nom  sp^cieux  ct  qui  flatte  la  liberty,  Panarchie  avec  tous  ses  maux ;  la  puissance 
spirituelle  mise  par  les  autres  eatie  les  naiDS  des  princes ;  Im  doctrine  Chretiennt 
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Moehler,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  he  said  to  hring  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  down  to  his  own  times;  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Herrnhutters,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Swedenborgians,  the 
sects  whose  doctrines  he  has  examined  were  not  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Bossaet  The  new  and  prodigious  forms,  which,  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  Protestantism,  in  Germany  especially,  has  assumed,  the  doctrines 
of  Rationalism  and  Pietism,  that,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  have 
quite  superseded  those  of  the  elder  Protestantism,  are,  as  was  hefore 
stated,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  work  itself,  left  unnoticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Symbolism.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  singular,  that 
a  w<Nrk  which  has  excited  so  prodigious  a  sensation  throughout  Ger- 
many, which  has  been  read  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  with 
an  avidity  that  proves  it  responded  to  a  want  generally  felt,  should 
have  left  untouched  the  existing  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  been  ex- 
clusively engaged  with  the  refutation  of  those  antiquated  doctrines 
that,  though  in  certain  Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 
influence  and  authority,  can  count  in  Protestant  Germany  but  a  small 
number  of  adherents.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  must 
observe  that,  although  the  Symholism  abstains  from  investigating 
the  modem  systems  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  presupposes  through- 
out their  existence ;  and  the  work  itself  could  never  have  appeared,  if 
Protestantism  had  not  attained  its  ultimate  term  of  development.  The 
present  forms  of  Protestantism,  moreover,  being  only  a  necessary  de- 
velopment of  its  earlier  errorsi  a  solid  and  vigorous  refutation  of  the 
latter  must  needs  overthrow  thd  former.  But  there  is  yet  another  and 
more  special  reason,  which,  in  despite  of  first  appearances,  rendered 
this  work  eminently  opportune*  Aportion  of  the  German  Protestants, 
as  we  have  seen,  recoiling  from  the  abyss,  to  which  Rationalism  was 
fast  conducting  them,  sought  a  refuge  in  falling  back  on  the  old  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  whose  author- 


tomhatttu  tn  tou$  tea  poinU ;  dea  Chretiena  nier  Voworagt  de  la  erSatian  et  eebti 
de  la  redemption  du  genre  humain;  anSarUir  Penfer  ;  aholvr  Vimmortaliti  de  Vdme; 
dipouiUer  U  Chrietianisme  de  toue  eee  myethea^  et  le  changer  en  une  seete  de  pkilo. 
eophie,  toute  aecommodie  aux  eena;  de  Id  naitre  PindiffSrenee  dee  religione,  et  ee 
fttt  euii  naiurelUment,  Ufonda  mime  de  la  religion  attaqui ;  PSeriture  directement 
eembaitue;  la  vaie  euoerte  am  DHeme,  c^eet-d^dire  d  un  AihUmne  deguiee,  et  Ua 
UtreM  qU  eeroieni  icrUea  cee  doetrinee  prodigieueee^  aortvr  du  eein  de  la  Reforme,  et 
de9  lituxt  oit  elle  d<nnine.  Qa*aurait  dit  M^lancton,  ^il  ayait  pr^vu  tout  ces  mauz, 
et  qoelles  auraient  6i6  ns  lamentations  ?  H  en  ayait  aasez  vn  pour  en  6tre  trouble 
toate  Ha  vie.  Lea  disputes  de  son  temps  et  de  son  parti  suffisaient  pour  lui  faire  dire, 
\a*k  moins  d*an  miiaele  yiaible,  toute  la  reUgion  allait  dtre  dissipde.** — vc^.  i.  pp.  915- 
)6.  ed.VeniM,1736. 
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ity  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  had  been  totally  dunregarded.  This 
moYement  of  minds  was  seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes*  partica- 
larly  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  learned,  from  bitter  expe- 
rience, the  disastrous  political  consequences  which  the  doctrines  of 
Rationalism  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  sovereign^  who  was  as 
skilful  an  ecclesiastical,  as  he  was  a  military  tactician,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  two  enemies,  Catholicism  and  Rationalism,  who  were 
galling  his  flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreat,  and,  assisted  by  an 
able  staff  of  theologians,  was  making  a  rapid  retrograde  march  on  the 
old  formularies — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  which,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained 
utterly  untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  moment — ^fell  with  terrific 
onslaught  on  the  retreating  forces — blew  up  the  old  Protestant  strong- 
holds— compelled  the  enemy  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  brought  him  at 
last  into  such  straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  Church,  or  be  swept  down  the  abyss  of  Pantheism. 
This  is  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  present  book — this  is  in  part 
the  cause  of  its  prodigious  success.  Thu$^  U  not  only  pre-stippates  ike 
extinction  of  the  elder^  more  orthodox  Protestantism^  but  in  so  far  cs  any 
human  production  can  accomplish  such  a  things  it  ^ectuaUy  vOl  prevent 
its  revival* 

Fourthly,  if  we  look  to  the  form  of  these  two  remarkable  productions 
of  the  human  mind,  which  I  have  ventured  to  compare,  the  History  of 
the  Variations  is  characterized  in  an  eminent  degree  by  logical  perspi- 
cuity ;  the  Symbolism^  at  least  equal  to  it  in  dialectic  force,  is  vastly 
superior  in  philosophic  depth.  The  learning  dispkyed  io  the  former 
work  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
period  at  which  it  was  written,  the  comparative  paucity  of  materials 
accessible  to  its  illustrious  author,  and  the  then  state  of  historical 
researches,  we  are  astonished  at  the  extent  and  the  critical  soundness 
of  the  learning  there  exhibited.  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  in  his  History 
of  Literature,  complains  that  Bossuet  had  not  given  his  citations  from 
Luther  in  the  Latin  original ;  so  that  he  himself  had  often  been  unable 
to  verify  his  quotations.  This  complaint  at  least  he  will  be  unable  to 
prefer  against  the  Symbolism,  where  the  Latin  citations  from  Luther 
and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Reformation,  are  given  with  a  fulness 
and  an  exactness  that  must  satisfy — perhaps  rather  more  than  satisfy — 
oar  fastidious  critic.  The  erudition  displayed  in  the  Symbolism  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  most  extensive  and  profound.  Its  style  is 
clear,  forcible  and  dignified  ;  but  in  point  of  eloquence  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ever  remains  the  unrivalled  master. 

The  Symbolism  called  forth  many  replies  from  Ptotestant  theolo- 
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gians,  such  as  Nitzch»  Marheineke,  and  Dr.  Ba«if  of  TQbingen.  The 
work  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  longest  and  most  elaborate^  was 
entitled,  ^'  Opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  dogmas  of  the  two  religious  systems,  with  special 
reference  to  Moehler's  SymMvmj'*  TobingeB,  1883.  Of  this  work,  a 
writer  in  the  Ckm/persatumS'Lexioon^*  thus  speaks :  **  That  Protestant 
writers  should  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  Church,  to  which  Moefaler  denies 
every  right,  save  that  of  political  existence,  was  very  natural.  But  it  ia 
equally  certain,  that  in  an  inquiry,  wherein  the  symbolical  writings  only 
of  the  different  Churches  possess  a  decisive  authority,  an  Hegelian,! 
with  his  subjective  views,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  «s  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Evangelical  Church,  could  play  no  brilliant  part.  Yet  in 
this  false  position  we  find  Dr.  Baur,  whose  writing,  moreover,  is  not 
exempt  from  personal  attacks  against  his  adversary." 

Moehler  replied  without  delay,  and  in  a  tone  of  suitable  dignity,  in  a 
work  entitled,  New  Invesltgatums  into  the  doctrinal  d^erences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants :  Mayence,  1834.  This  work  will  be  found 
a  most  valuable  appendix  to  the  Symbolism ;  although  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  edition  from  which  the  pre- 
sent translation  has  been  made. 

The  personal  acrimony,  which  Dr.  Baur  had  infused  into  his  contro* 
versy  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  to  alienate  the  WOrtemberg  government  from  the  latter,  who  was 
represented  as  a  disturber  of  religious  peace,  rendered  his  abode  at  TO* 
bingen  daily  more  unpleasant  and  irksome.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment, probably  apprised  of  this  state  of  things,  renewed  negotiations 
with  Moehler,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  his  services  for  one  of  its  univer- 
sities. Tet  these  negotiations,  creditable  to  the  prudence  and  discern- 
ment of  the  Prussian  government,  a  second  time  failed,  through  the 

*Caiif«nBtioiu.Lezi6aiL,  p.  699.    Leipzig,  1840. 

t  The  lyatem  of  Hegel  it  that  of  a  logical  Pantheiflin.  Kia  leading  doctrine  is, 
that  the  Deity  is  the  impersonal  Reaeon,  and  in  the  human  mind  only  attains  to  aelf- 
corisciooaaefle.  He  and  his  earlier  disciples  affected  to  re-establish  the  union'between 
faith  and  science,  and  employed  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  in  a  sense 
totally  difFerent  from  what  was  meant  by  either.  But  the  younger  Hegelians  hare 
lejeefed  the  hypoeritlcal  artifices  of  their  master,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  most  eyni. 
cal  language,  the  moat  undisguised  Pantheism.  It  is  just,  however,  to  observe,  that 
there  are  some,  though  the  number  is  small,  who  oombme  Christian  Tiews  with  ihia 
system  of  philosophy. 

As  to  Dr.  Baur  of  Tabingen,  he  has,  since  his  controversy  with  Moehler,  shown 
himself  a  decided  Pantheist  Yet  this  is  the  man  whom  the  Wflrtemberg  govern, 
ment  decorated  with  orders,  while  it  loaded  Moehler  with  affionts,  that  feroed  him 
to  leave  tha  ooontiy .    Ex  uuo  di$e€  omiMt. 
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opposition  of  the  Hermesian  party.  This  party  had  abeady  a  most 
formidablo  opponent  to  encounter  in  the  celebrated  Klee,  professor  of 
Theology  at  Bonn ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  accession  of  Moehler 
to  that  theological  faculty,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  in  the  Prussian 
states,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  influence,  and  adverse  to  the 
projects,  of  the  party.  Count  Von  Spiegel,  then  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  predecessor  to  that  illustrious  confessor,  whose  humiliation  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  German  Church,  and  whose  captivity  was  the  pre- 
lude to  her  liberation — Count  Von  Spiegel^  I  say,  a  worldly-minded 
courtier,  little  acquainted  with  theology,  was  alternately  the  tool  of  the 
Hermesians  and  the  Prussian  government,  His  sanction,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  Moeh]er*s 
appointment  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn.  To  the  latter  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  requiring  as  the  condition  to  such  a  sanction,  the 
public  retractation  of  the  work  entitled,  Vhily  of  the  Church ;  just  as  if 
Moehler,  with  Hermesian  obstinacy,  had  continued  to  defend  in  the 
face  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  what  its  highest 
tribunal  had  formally  and  solemnly  condemned.  He  wrote  back  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  that  the  mistakes,  such  as  they  were,  in  his 
first  work,  were  entirely  rectified  in  his  subsequent  productions  :  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  had  never  been  called  upon  by  the  competent 
authorities  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  any  opinions  therein  con- 
tained. It  was  indeed  truly  ridiculous,  that,  while  purity  of  doctrine 
and  glowing  love  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  profound  genius,  were 
claiming  for  the  illustrious  author  of  Athanasius  and  the  Symbolisms 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  Germany  and  Europe,  the  organ  of  a 
party  that  had  for  years  broached  pernicious  doctrines,  evinced  a 
marked  disrespect  for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  subsequently  dis-' 
played  a  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
should,  forsooth,  take  exceptions  to  Moehler's  orthodoxy  I 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  relation  to  this  party.  It  has  sometimes  been 
asked  why  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lists  against  the  Hermesians? 
Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  his  not  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
controversy.  In  the  first  place,  his  opposition  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  motives  of  personal  resentment  against  a  body  of  men,  through 
whose  intrigues  he  had  been  twice  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  professorship.  Secondly,  the  Hermesian  sys- 
tem, unsupported  by  a  single  theologian  of  eminence,  had  been  pros- 
trated by  the  vigorous  arm  of  EJee.  Thirdly,  the  Holy  See  having 
pronounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  view  which  all 
Catholics  were  to  take  of  this  system,  could  no  longer  be  problematic* 
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FomrtUy)  thd  utterly  diBgraeefiil  port  that  the  Hermerians  had  played 
ia  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  goyemment  against 
Coont  Yon  Droste  Vischeringt  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Coiognei 
drew  down  upon  them  the  general  odium  of  Catholic  Germany.  Lastly^ 
the  tactics  of  this  party  was  to  avoid  an  open,  dispassionate,  scientific 
discussion  of  jMinciples ;  and  to  drag  into  the  controversy  matters  of 
personal  dispute,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  administration-Hi  course 
of  warfare,  where  even  victory  was  somewhat  ignoble,  and  whieh, 
above  all  things,  was  abhorrent  to  the  gentle  disposition  and  elevated 
feelings  of  Moehler. 

But  there  was  another  party  in  the  Church,  with  whom  he  came  into 
more  immediate  contact — the  so-called  Liberals  of  CathoUc  Germany, 
whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe.  This  party,  whose 
principal  seat  was  in  Baden  and  WOrtemberg,  had,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  exerted  some  influence  over  the  youthful  mind  of 
Moehler ;  and  the  last  faint  tinge  of  their  principles  is  traceable  in  his 
first  production.  Unity  of  the  Church*  But  his  maturer  genius-^his 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity— ^nd,  above 
all,  his  advances  in  piety,  had  revealed  to  him  the  hollow  pretensions 
and  dangerous  tendencies  of  this  party.  In  the  year  1827,  he  pub*> 
lished  his  celebrated  essay  on  '*sacerdorai  celibacy,"  that  inflicted  on 
this  party  a  wound,  from  which  it  has  nev^  since  recovered.  In  this 
masterly  production  he  proves  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  clerical  celi« 
bacy  ;  its  conformity  with  reason,  and  with  the  most  ancient  traditions 
of  nations ;  its  close  connexion  with  the  most  sacred  dogmas  and  essen- 
tia] institutions  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  occasions  that  led  to  a 
partial  deviation  from  the  law  \  and,  after  showing  why  the  enemies  of 
sacerdotal  ceUbacy,  must  necessarily  be  the  foes  to  ecclesiastical  inde* 
pendence  and  the  papal  supremacy,  he  stigmatizes  the  Baden  church-' 
men  for  their  shallow  theological  learning,  in  despite  of  all  their  high 
pretensions  to  general  knowledge^— for  their  carnal-minded  tendenciesi 
their  often  profligate  habits,  and  their  political  harlotries  with  the 
secular  power.  This  essay  was,  in  the  year  1829,  followed  up  by 
another,  entitled,  ^* FragmerUa  an  the  FdUe  Decretals;"  where,  with 
much  skill  and  learning,  the  author  wrested  from  the  enemies  of  the 
papal  authority,  one  of  their  most  favourite  weapons  of  attack.  The 
rage  of  the  anti^celibates  was,  as  we  may  suppose,  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  Moehler  was  denounced  as  an  apostate,  an  ultra*mon« 
tanist,  a  Roman  obscurantist ;  and  his  fame,  which  grew  from  year  to 
year,  served  only  to  embitter  the  animosity,  and  stimulate  the  assaults, 
of  this  paltry  faction.  While  the  great  genius  of  the  illustrious  author 
of  Aih4uui$ui$  and  the  SymboUim  was  hailed  with  joy  by  Catholic,  and 
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Recognized  with  respect  by  Protestant  Germany,  tliese  fiifae  brettif ell 
had  discovered,  that  he  was  devoid  of  talent  and  enidition  ;  they  openly 
gave  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  Protestant  opponent.  Dr.  Bsur  i  and,  in 
one  of  their  periodicals,*  were  shameless  enough.  While  they  denomi^ 
nated  the  SymboUtm  a  violation  of  religious  peace*  to  avow  their  satis^ 
fiiction  with  the  mythical  theory  of  the  biasphemoils  Strauss/**'^  proofs 
if  further  wore  wanting,  how  utterly  many  of  these  80>called  ^  lAbe* 
rals**  had  apostatized  from  the  principles  of  that  Church,  whose  commas 
bion  they  still  so  audaciously  profaned  t 

It  was  not,  however,  by  his  writings  only  thiit  this  excellent  man 
opposed  the  progress,  and  defeated  the  prcjects,  of  ft  dangerous  faction4 
By  his  amilible  disposition  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  by  his 
great  reputation,  he  had  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  ;  and  this  influence  he  employed  to  inspire  these 
young  theologians  with  a  seal  for  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Church, 
•— «  deep  veneration  for  the  Holy  dee,'«-^a  love  for  the  duties  of  their 
&ture  ca]ling,*i--and  a  noble  passion  for  learning.  Nor  was  the 
beneficial  influence  c£  his  example  and  exhortations  confined  to  his 
pupils  alone.  During  the  ten  years  he  filled  the  professorial  chair  at 
Tftbingen^  a  complete  change  came  over  the  Catholic  theological  fa» 
culty  of  that  university.  Such  of  its  members  as  had  hitherto  been 
sound  in  doctrine,  but  timid  in  its  avowfti,  like  Dr.  l)rey,  took  courage 
by  Moehler's  example :  and  such  who,  like  Hirscher,  had  been  to  some 
extent  led  away  by  Neological  doctrines,  were  now,  pdrtly  through  that 
example,  partly  by  their  oWn  researches,  gradually  reclaimed.  iThe 
evidence  of  this  change  is  afforded  by  the  Theologitud  Quarterly  Remet^ 
of  Ttibingen«  which,  from  the  year  1828,  breathes  a  very  different 
spirit,  and  which»  supported  as  it  was  by  Moehler  and  his  most  distin* 
guished  colleagues  and  disciples,  has  remained,  doWn  to  the  present 
day,  by  its  orthodoxy,  its  learning,  and  its  philosophic  spirit,  an  ornH* 
ment  to  literature  and  the  Church.  The  noble  attitude  Which,  in  tiie 
present  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  their  Church,  the  younger  members 
of  the  Swabian  clergy  have  taken^>^the  zeal  and  courage  wherewith 
they  defend  their  spiritual  rights,  and  rally  the  people  round  that  sacred 
standard-^the  talent  and  learning  they  evince  in  defence  of  their  re« 
ligion,are  all,  according  to  a  recent  public  acknowledgment  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Wartemberg  in  the  assembled  states,  mainly  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  Moehler* 

Tet,  the  spot  which  was  dear  to  him  fVom  so  many  early  associa* 


•  ~  Die  IMmdUnge  Auten** 
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tioil»--»Where  the  Lord  had  blessed  his  labours — ^where  he  had  won  so 
many  briUiant  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  faith — he  was  now,  for 
the  reasons  above  adverted  to»  about  to  quit.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1836,  a  theological  chair  at  Munich  became  vacant  $  and  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  with  lha£  enlightened  zeal  whiah  makes  him  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Catholic  learning)  solicited,  on  this  occasion,  the  services 
of  Meehler.  To  this  pr<^K>8al  the  latter  immediately  acceded  j  and| 
deeply  regretted  by  his  friends,  his  coJleagueSf  and  the  academic  youth, 
he -quitted  Tftbingen^  and  arrived  at  Munich  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year»  Warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends  in  the  Bavarian  capita],  and 
enthunastically  greeted  by  its  students,  he  immediately  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  soon  fol* 
lowed  up  by  others  on  Church-history,  patrology,  as  well  as  commenta* 
ries  on  various  epistles  of  St.  PauL 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  various  theo* 
logical  and  historicid  essays*  that  Moehler  contributed  to  periodical  pub* 
licatioDSf  and  especially  to  the  Theological  (Quarterly  Bewew  of  Tobin* 
gen.  These  essays  have  since  his  death  been  collected  by  his  friend, 
Dr.  Dollinger,  and  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  as  follows :— « 
I.  An  investigation  of  the  dispute  between  Sti  Jerome  and  St.  Augus« 
tine,  on  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians.  ii.  A 
critical  inquiry  into  the  period  of  publication  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogne« 
tos,  usually  attributed  to  St.  Justin,  and  an  analysis  of  its  contents* 
m.  An  historical  sketch  of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  times*  iv.  An  essay  on  clerical  celibacy,  y.  Short  considerations 
on  the  historical  relation  of  Universities  to  the  State,  vi.  Fragments 
on  the  fiUse  decretals,  yn.  An  essay  on  the  relation  of  Islam  to  the 
Gospel,  yin.  An  essay  on  the  origin  of  Gnosticism.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  following  : — i.  Considerations  on  the  state  of  the 
Church,  4gi^ing  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  u*  An  essay  on  St.  Simonianism.  m.  Fragmentary 
sketches  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  iv.  Letter  to  the  Abb6  Bautaur 
of  Strasburg,  on  his  system  of  philosophy,  v.  Rise  and  first  period  of 
Monasticism :  a  fragment,  yi.  Two  articles  on  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cobgne* 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  memoir  to  give  an  analysis  of 
these  collected  essays,  which  certainly  furnish  new  evidence  of  the 
aathor's  great  historical,  as  well  as  theological  learning ;  his  critical 
acuteness,  his  depth  of  observation,  and  elegance  of  style. 

The  most  remarkable  pieces  in  this  miscellaneous  collection^  are  the 
already  noticed  essay  on  clerical  celibacy,  that  on  Gnosticism,  the 
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beautiful  fragment  on  the  early  history  of  monastidam,  which  was  io 
form  part  of  a  large  work  on  the  monastic  orders  of  the  west,  and  the 
essay  on  Islam,  that  has, received  its  due  meed  of  praise  from  one  of 
our  own  Protestant  critics.  ^*  This  essay  of  Moehler's,"  says  a  writer 
in  a  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  that  appeared  two  years  ago, 
*'  was  composed  with  an  express  view  towards  the  progress  of  Chris* 
tianity  in  the  east,  and  the  question  how  it  might  be  offered  in  the  most 
commanding  and  persuasive  manner  to  Mahometans.  It  is  written 
with  so  much  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  that  it  might  be  weO 
worthy  of  translation  in  some  of  our  religious  journals."* 

The  lectures  which  Dr.  Moehler  delivered  on  patristic  literature,  have 
since  his  death  been  collected  and  edited  by  his  friend  Dr«  Reithmayr) 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Of  this  work* 
three  parts  only  have  as  yet  appeared,  embracing  the  first  three  centu* 
ries  of  the  Church,  and  containing  nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  print  in 
small  octavo.  After  some  very  interesting  and  profound  preliminary 
reflections  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and  literatures,  and 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  and  some  general  views  on  the  nature  of 
patristic  literature  ;  the  author,  in  the  first  part,  treats  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  from  Pope  St.  Clement,  down  to 
Papias.  In  the  second  part,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century,  from  St.  Justin  martyr,  down  to  Pantenus ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century,  from 
St.  Clemens  Alezandrinus  down  to  Lactantius,  are  described,  analyzed, 
and  appreciated. 

In  this  work,  the  plan  of  the  author  is  to  prefix  to  each  century  ge- 
neral views  on  its  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character ;  then  under  a 
special  section  devoted  to  each  particular  father,  to  trace  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life,  where  the  materiab  for  such  exist;  next  to  give  an  analysis 
of  his  various  works,  accompanied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  age, 
or  the  authenticity  of  such  writings  as  have  been  disputed  ;  then  to  fur- 
nish a  summary  of  the  father's  doctrine,  and  lastly  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  his  literary  merits.  To  each  biographical  section,  the  editor 
has  appended  notices  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  the  father.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  account  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  century 
is  closed  with  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrologies ;  and  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  spu- 
rious gospels,  and  a  more  lengthened  one  on  the  sybils. 

A  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  engaging  introduction  to  the  study  of 


*  See  No.  gxxzti.  p.  410.    Homy,  London.    1841. 
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patristic  litemturet  cannot  be,  perhape,  recommended  than  the  present 
work.  The  author's  prodigious  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  his  power  of  clear  exposition  and 
acute  analysis ;  and  his  depth  and  originality  of  genius,  which  enaUed 
him  easily  to  enter  into,  and  duly  to  appreciate,  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  Christian  antiquity,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
execution  of  this  task.  And  although  the  work  be  posthumous,  and 
did  not  therefore  receive  a  carefiii  revisal  from  its  author,  yet  its  every 
page  enaces  the  hand  of  the  master.  Among  the  various  dissertations 
I  may  notice  those  on  St  Justin  martyr,  St.  Iren»us,  Origen,  and  St. 
Cyprian,  as  peculiarly  able  and  elaborate.  From  its  posthumous  cha- 
racter, there  were,  of  course,  many  gaps  and  omissions  in  it,  which  the 
talented  editor  has,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author,  endeavoured  to  fill 
up ;  supplying  biographical  notices  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  whose 
works  have  perished,  and  carefully  citing  the  authorities  for  statements 
and  assertions  in  the  text,  as  well  as  making  various  other  additions. 

Everything  contributed  to  render  Moehler's  abode  at  Munich  most 
agreeable.  Surrounded  by  the  distinguished  Catholic  professors,  whom 
the  king  had  assembled  in  that  capital ;  tivbg  amid  a  people  that  in 
despite  of  all  the  efforts  made  during  the  late  reign  to  pervert  it,  was 
still  eminently  Catholic ;  in  a  city,  too,  where  the  theological  faculty 
was  undisturbed  by  the  opposition  of  any  rival ;  where  the  Catholic 
Church  could  unfold  all  her  salutary  influences,  and  all  her  pomp  of  wor* 
ship,  and  where  art  was  making  the  noblest  efforts  to  minister  to  the 
splendour  of  that  worship ; — Moehler  might  confidently  look  for  still 
more  blessed  results  from  his  literary  labours.  And  during  •the  first 
eighteen  months  of  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  the  OQuteat- 
ment  he  enjoyed,  had,  in  despite  of  the  severe  climate  of  the  place,  r^ 
established  his  health,  which  of  late  years  had  been  much  impaired. 

At  lengthj  in  the  autumn  of  ldS6,  came  that  dreadful  scourge,  the 
cholera,  that  for  six  months,  without  intermission,  exercised  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  at  Munich.  Though  the  prevailing  epidemic  affected 
Moehler  but  in  a  slight  degree,  yet  he  experienced  a  general  debility, 
that  incapacitated  him  from  prosecuting  his  public  duties. 

This  indi^Kwition  was  succeeded  in  the  following  spring  by  an  at- 
tack of  influenza,  that  confined  him  for  two  months  to  his  bed ;  and 
did  not  quit  him,  without  leaving  behind  most  dangerous  symptoms  of 
disease  on  the  lungs.  On  rising  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  was  not 
permitted  by  his  physicians  to  pursue  bis  ordinary  duties ;  but  on  their 
urgent  advice,  he  took  a  journey  to  southern  Tyrol,  where  the  genial 
climate  of  Meran,  the  use  of  whey,  and  the  cheering  society  of  the 
Benedictines  of  that  phwe,  whose  leaniBg  and  piety  he  made  a  con- 
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stant  theme  of  eulogy  to  his  friends,  soon  produced  the  most  bene* 
ficial  effects  on  his  health.  After  passing  the  whole  summer  of  1837 
in  that  beautiful  country*  he  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Munich,  to  re* 
sume  his  public  functions.  But  the  hopes  which  his  friends  had  enter* 
tained  of  his  complete  recovery,  were  soon  to  undergo  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment. On  the  first  of  November  his  indisposition  returned,  imd 
symptoms  of  a  decided  pulmonary  complaint  became  even  more  mani- 
fest. Again,  to  his  grief,  and  to  the  regret  of  his  numerous  auditors, 
his  promised  course  of  lectures  must  be  put  off«  The  bleak  climate  of 
the  Bavarian  capital  was,  at  that  season  especially,  little  propitious  to 
one  labouring  under  such  a  disorder ;  and  most  unfortunately,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  a  calamitous  event  occurred,  which,  while  it 
threw  the  whole  German  church  into  mourning,  and  convulsed  West* 
phalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  their  centre,  filled  the  soul  of 
Moehler  with  a  disquietude  and  dismay,  that  operated  most  prejudi- 
ciously  on  his  health-*the  imprisonment  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1887,  is  the  event  to  which  i 
allude. 

'Diis  act  of  reckless  and  violent  tyranny,  which  put  the  seal  to  that 
long  series  of  intrigues,  machinations,  and  oppressions,  that  for  five*and* 
twenty  years  had  been  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia, 
Moehler  appreciated  in  all  its  vast  importance.  He  saw  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  fraught,  the  fearful  and  general  persecution  against  the 
German  Churchi  that  it  seemed  to  portend  ;  and  yet  with  a  prophetic 
eye  he  discerned  the  good  that  Providence  would  one  day  bring  out  of 
that  evil — the  triumph  and  regeneration  of  that  Church,  so  long  be* 
trayed,  insulted,  and  oppressed.  These  apprehensions  and  these  hopes 
lie  has  recorded  in  two  remarkable  es^ys,  which  he  published  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  in  the  Utdversal  Gazette^  of  Augsburg ;  the  last  which  he 
ever  wrote — the  last  effusions  of  that  heart,  which,  amid  the  languor  of 
sickness,  yet  beat  quick  and  strong  to  all  that  concerned  the  glory  of 
its  God. 

At  this  time,  the  Prussian  commissary,  Bruggemann,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  received  in- 
structions to  hold  an  interview  with  Moehler,  on  his  passage  through 
Munich,  and  to  tender  to  him,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  a  preben- 
dal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  if  he  pleased,  a  professorship 
at  Bonn.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  was  the  third  attempt  made 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  enlist  the  professorial  services  of  Moeh- 
ler. What  could  be  the  meaning  of  these  repeated  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  a  hostile  government,  to  obtain  for  one  of  its  universities  the 
greatest  theologian  of  Germany  ?    How  do  these  attempts  agree  with 
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the  Well-known  policy  of  a  governmentf  that  by  every  species  of  intriguei 
machination,  encroachmeDt,  and  crafty  tyranny,  had  endeavoored  to 
Protestantize  its  Catholic  subjects,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  its  dotni- 
nions,  like  Silesia,  had  too  well  succeeded  in  its  endeavour^-^and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  made  this  proposal  to  Moehier,  bad  torn 
from  his  diocese^  and  plunged  into  prison,  an  illustrious  prelate,  for  hav. 
ing- courageously  unmasked  and  defeated  its  designs  ?  To  the  honour 
of  the  Prussian  government,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  was  its  pride  and 
boast  to  fill  its  universnties  with  eminent  men ;  and  that  hostile  as  it 
was  to  Catholicism,  its  respect  and  lote  for  learning  exceeded  that  hos- 
tility. Thus  in  the  very  heyday  of  Hermesianisnh  it  appointed  its  great 
antagonist  Klee,  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn ;  and  in  its  conflict  with 
the  Archbish<4>  of  Cologne^  it  artfully  pointed  to  the  nomination  of  this 
eminent  divine,  as  a  proof  that  it  wished  to  give  no  exclusive  encou- 
tagement  to  any  particular  school  of  theology. 

But  at  the  conjuncture  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  Prussian  go. 
vernment  had  a  peculiar  inducement  to  make  the  proposal  whereof  I 
speak.  The  general  discontent  that  reigned  in  its  Catholic  provinces, 
the  ev^-growing  indignation  of  Catholic  Germany  at  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced,  and  the  precarioua  relations  wherein  Prussia 
«tood  with  Belgium  and  France — neighbours  to  whom  her  fatal  policy 
had  unbarred  her  own  weakness  and  disunion;  this  state  of  things  ren- 
dered the  redress  of  public  wrongs,  and  the  allaying  of  public  irritation 
tn  her  Catholic  dominions,  a  matter  of  the  most  imperious  necessity. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  as  a  professor  of  dieology  most  needs  exer- 
cise great  influence  over  the  rising  members  of  the  priesthood,  and  in 
an  ecclesiastical  question  over  the  lay  members  also  of  the  university,  a 
sort  of  political  importance  now  attached  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn« 
And  unless  the  Prussian  government  were  prepared  to  close  the  door 
irrevocably  against  all  justice  and  conciliation,  it  could  not  have  select- 
ed a  roan,  who  by  his  high  reputation  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  dispo- 
aition,  was  fitter  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  be  the  medium  of 
any  safe  and  honourable  negotiation. 

The  oflTer  of  M.  BrOggeman,  Moehier,  however,  immediately  dechn- 
^.  This  refusal  was  dictated  not  only  by  the  precarious  state  of  his 
health,  as  well  as  by  the  distracted  condition  of  aflairs  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  but  also  by  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  Bavaria.  This  feel- 
ing his  Bavarian  majesty  delicately  appreciated,  by  conferring  on  him 
the  knightly  order  of  dt.  MicbaeL 

His  health  seemed  to  rally  for  a  while,  so  as  to  enable  him  for  a  few 
weeks  to  resume  the  deliveiy  of  his  lectures ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
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Januaiy  a  violent  catarrh  ensued,  which  soon  terminated  in  inflamms* 
tion  of  the  chest* 

The  following  account  of  his  last  illness  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  friend ;  and  the  tone  of  mournful  earnestness,  wherein  it 
is  written,  must  challenge  the  s)rmpathy  of  every  reader. 

'^  The  experi^ce  of  late  years,"  says  the  anonymous  biography, 
**  convinced  the  physicians  that  the  injurious  influenee  of  the  Munich 
climate,  comhined  with. the  arduous  duties  of  the  professorial  charge* 
afforded  no  certain  prospect  of  the  preservation  of  Moehler's  life  i  and 
that  it  was  only  by  changing  his  abode  for  some  milder  climate,  any 
chance  for  his  recovery  existed.  The  Bang  of  Bavaria,  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  illustrious  patient,  and  anxious  to  preserve  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Church  and  State,  nominated  Moehler,  by  a  deeree  dated 
March,  1838,  to  the  just  vacant  dignity  of  Dean  in  WOrzhivg.  Moehler 
was  deeply  affected  by  this  mark  of  his  sovereign's  delicate  attention 
and  forethought ;  yet  his  joy  was  not  unalloyed*  He  had  entered  with 
uncommon  ardour  on  the  professorial  career,  for  which  heaven  had  fa* 
voured  him  with  the  highest  qualifications,  and  wherein  his  efforts  had 
been  Messed  with  the  most  signal  success*  The  very  idea  of  the  aban^* 
donment  of  that  career,  had  inspired  him  with  the  deepest  melancholy* 
He  anticipated  something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  employment* 
To  a  friend,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  promotion  to  ^is  new  dig- 
nity, he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  words  s  ^I  have 
often  observed  in  history,'  said  be,  '  that  men  whom  God  hath  highly 
favoured  in  life.  He  often  on  the  eve  of  their  separation  from  this  world, 
invested  with  the  glimmer  of  some  temporal  honour.  I  cannot,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  deny  that  Providence  hath  loaded 
me  with  many  favours ;  but  the  prognostic  which  I  here  advert  to,  may 
now  be  realized  in  me  abo.'  This  anticipation,  alas  I  was  too  soon 
verified ;  that  very  day  the  fever  returned ;  a  week  latere  suddenly  at 
night,  catarrh  and  the  critical  symptom  of  hoarseness  ensued,  and  then 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  physicians  observed  all  the  signs  of  a  violent 
hectic  fever.  His  nights  especially,  were  attended  with  great  suffering , 
on  the  seventh  of  April,  he  felt  himself  again  better,  and  desired  that 
for  his  entertainment  a  favourite  book  of  travels  should  be  read  to  him« 
This  was  done,  not  without  a  fearful  presentiment,  that  that  wish  was 
the  prelude  to  another  and  a  more  distant  journey,  and  so  it  happened. 
At  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week,  the  fever  assuoied  the  character  of  ty- 
phus, and  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  time  to  time  slightly  wandered 
in  delirium.  Feeling  his  end  approach,  he  again,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
prepared  by  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  for  appearing  before  his 
^       Almighty  Judge.    The  sacraments  appeared  to  exert  a  beneficial  influ' 
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i  on  his  health,  for  on  the  following  day  he  felt  much  relieved,  and 
hope  hegan  to  revive  in  the  hoeom  of  his  friends.  But  he  no  longer 
looked  forward  to  recovery,  and  on  the  same  day  he  made  his  last  tes- 
tamentary  arrangements  in  regard  to  his  temporal  concerns.  The  fol- 
lowing night  dispelled  all  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  felt  great  oppression  at  his  chest,  he 
became  somewhat  restless ;  the  heavy  ice-cold  sweat-dn^  gathered 
about  his  brow  and  temples ;  the  last  struggle  had  come  on.  His  con- 
fessor, Dr.  Aloysius  Buchner,  (now  a  prebendary  at  Passau,)  never  left 
his  side.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  be  awoke  from  a  gentle 
flfaunber,  clasped  both  hands  to  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  **  Ah  !  now  I 
have  seen  it — now  I  know  it — ^now  I  would  like  to  write  a  book, — this 
must  be  written  down,-— but  now  it  is  gone."  He  then  laid  himself 
calmly  down,  a  look  of  serene  and  winning  love  passed  again  over  his 
countenance,  as  if  the  soul  were  evidently  making  an  effort  gently  to 
sever  the  kst  bonds  of  life.  He  then  gasped  vidently  three  times,  and 
the  soul  bursting  her  fetters,  sprang  upwards  to  her  €rod.  The  sad 
event  took  pkce  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  12th  of  April,  1888^  at  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  remains  were  interred  on  Holy 
Saturday,  the  I4th  day  of  April ;  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  his 
king,  deeply  bewailed  by  his  friends,  and  regretted  by  alL'** 

Thns  died  this  celebrated  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  at  a  crisis 
so  eventful  for  religion,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  could  be  so  ill  spared 
by  the  Church  and  by  his  country.  His  career,  though  brief,  had  been 
eminently  useful  as  well  as  brilliant ;  and  his  Ufe,  though  not  full  of 
yean,  had  been  replete  with  good  works.  He  might,  at  the  close  of  his 
course,  exclaim  with  the  great  apostle,  *^  Bonum  certamen  certavi,  cur* 
sun  oonsummavi,  fidem  servavi,  reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitifle." 
**  Happy,  saith  the  Scripture,  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord  1"  And 
happy,  thrice  happy,  we  may  add*  are  they,  who  die,  before  the  enemy 
hath  snatched  from  their  hands  the  fruit  of  their  morning's  toil !  And 
when  we  are  tempted  to  lament  the  untimely  end  of  this  great  luminary 
of  the  Church,  we  should  assuage  our  sorrow  with  the  reflection,  how 
infinitely  more  enviable  was  his  fate,  than  that  of  his  celebrated  coi^ 
temporary— the  once  great  Gamaliel  in  the  Church  oi  France.  For, 
whereas  death,  we  may  confidently  hope,  brought  to  one  the  garland  of 
eternal  life,  existence  hath  cast  over  the  other,  the  blight  and  desolation 
of  death.  In  abandoning  the  glorious  mansions  of  the  Church  for  those 
bleak  and  desolate  regions,  where  the  grisly  phantoms  of  erring  fancy 
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dwell,  that  unhappy  spirit  hath  ahandoned,  too,  the  ^weet  recollections 
of  early  days,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship,  and  the  merit  and  the 
glory  of  all  his  victories  over  heresy  and  unbelief,  and  the  inestimable 
peace  of  the  soul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  earthly  charms,  and  all  the  hea- 
venly hopes,  that  cheer  and  sustain  existence,  and  solace  and  sweeten 
death.  And  as  a  great  writer  once  said,  that  the  Mi  of  the  rebel  arch- 
angel cast  a  sadness  over  all  creation,  whereof  the  traces  are  even  now 
perceptible ;  so  the  fall  of  this  mighty  spirit  hath  saddened  the  Church,, 
in  this  the  morning  of  her  reviving  hope  and  joy. 

Moehler's  countenance,  deportment,  and  manner,  were  perfectly  indi- 
cative of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  The  perfect  harmony  or 
equilibrium  of  his  mental  powers  was  expressed  in  the  serenity  of  hi» 
countenance,  in  the  modulations  of  a  most  pleasing  voice,  and  in  the 
dignity  of  his  carriage.  The  same  exquisite  sense  of  justice — the  same 
aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  which  characterized  his  writings,  were 
perceptible  in  his  conversation.  Yel,  though  endowed  with  this  natural 
benignity  of  temper,  which,  in  him,  was  exalted  and  sanctified  by  mo- 
tives of  Christian  charity,  he  was  not  slow  to  the  perception  c^  defects 
of  character ;  and  whenever  the  meaner  passions  eroosed  hb  pathi  hia 
instinctive  abhorrence  would  find  vent  in  the  sallies  of  a  subdued,  yet 
pungent  satire. 

His  personal  appearance  has  thus  been  described  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers :  ^  Tail  in  stature,  he  was  of  a  slight  and  delicate  frame  ;  his 
outward  bearing  was  most  decorous  and  dignified :  his  features  were 
delicate,  regular,  and  prepossessing ;  in  his  large,  dark  eye,  beamed  a 
gentle  fire,  which  shed  over  a  pallid  countenance  an  indescribable  charm* 
His  voice,  like  his  bodily  frame,  was  weak  and  slender,  yet  harmonious; 
his  pronunciation  was  pure,  without  the  alloy  of  any  peculiar  dialect. 
Whoever,  therefore,  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  was  ever  most  agreea- 
bly prepossessed  with  his  general  appearance*"* 

During  the  first  years  of  his  professorship,  and  before  he  had  quite 
thrown  ofi*  some  of  the  lax  opinions  ah'eady  adverted  to^  he  was  Bot  so 
assiduous  in  prayer,  nor  so  diligent  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacri- 
fice, as  might  be  desired.  Tlien  too  exclusively  occupied  with  science^ 
he  did  not  seek  out  with  sufficient  ardour  that  heavenly  wisdom,  with- 
out which,  all  human  learning,  like  the  grass  of  the  field  without  the  re* 
freshing  dew,  will  soon  become  arid  and  unprofitable. 

A  friend  concluded  at  that  time  all  his  letters  to  him  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  habit  of  frequent  prayer.    These  exhortations,  as  well 
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u  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  which  are  no 
less  powerful  in  cherishing  the  feelings  of  piety,  than  in  confirming  and 
enlivening  faith,  wrought,  under  the  Diyine  blessing,  the  happiest  change 
in  Moehier's  devotional  exercises ;  for,  in  subsequent  years,  he  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  celebrating  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  with  a  tender- 
ness of  devotion,  that  excited  universal  edification. 

With  the  laborious  duties  of  the  professorial  office,  he  combined,  to 
some  extent,  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
academic  youth  he  acted  as  spiritual  director. 

Not  content  with  personally  discharging  the  obligations  of  his  sacred 
caUing  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  an  irreproachable  purity  of  con* 
duct,  he  strove  by  example  and  conversation,  as  well  as  by  his  writings 
and  his  lectures,  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  that  had  burst  into  the 
Swabian  Church,  and  was,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  the  means  of  guard- 
ing many  a  young  clergyman  against  the  evil  counsels  and  evil  prac- 
tises of  the  anti-celibate  party. 

His  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  His  Church,  while 
it  was  the  animating  and  sustaining  principle  of  all  his  intellectual  ex* 
ertions,  often  communicated  itself  with  electrical  efiect  to  his  youthful 
auditors.  Yet  that  zeal,  which  consumed  him  for  the  house  of  his  Lord, 
was  exceeded,  if  possible,  by  a  spirit  of  mildness,  modesty,  mid  humi* 
lity— qualities  which,  while  they  endeared  him  to  Heaven,  made  him, 
too,  the  favourite  with  men. 

Adorned  with  all  the  sacerdotal  virtues,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time 
a  winning  amiability  of  manner,  that  caused  his  society  to  be  courted 
by  men  of  various  ranks  and  professions,  and  even  of  the  most  opposite 
religious  and  political  principles.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  lay- 
men as  well  as  churchmen,  consulted  him  personally  or  by  letter  on 
every  variety  of  subject, — religious,  political,  literary,  or  domestic  ;  and 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Germany. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  moral  character  of  this  remarkable 
man,  it  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  his  intellectual  qualities. 

He  was  distinguished  for  an  uncommon  clearness,  precision,  and 
vigour  of  ratiocination,  that  shows  how  well  he  had  profited  by  the  ex. 
ample  of  those  Attic  masters,  to  whom  his  youth  had  been  so  sedulously 
devoted.  His  plan  is  to  let  his  adversary  bring  forward  his  strongest 
arguments,  and  dispose  them  in  the  most  advantageous  order ;  then, 
without  stopping  to  refute  him  in  detail,  he  wrings  from  him  some  re- 
luctant concession,  or  forces  him  unconsciously  into  some  false  position, 
whereby  he  is  enabled  at  a  single  stroke  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  whole 
system  of  Eis  antagonist's  reasoning. 
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In  depth  of  reflection  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  generattzation,  he 
equals  Frederic  Schlegel ;  and  if  inferior  to  him  in  the  fervour  of  a 
poetic  imagination,  he  yet  possesses,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  the 
severer  training  of  theological  discipline,  a  superior  force  and  precision 
of  reasoning.  Like  the  great  writer  to  whom  I  have  compared  him, 
Moehler  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty  called  by  critics  dia- 
thesis— the  faculty  of  seizing  on  the  main  points  of  his  subject,  divesting 
it  of  its  subordinate  or  accessory  parts,  and  in  a  few  bold  strokes  trac- 
ing a  perfect  outline. 

The  learning  of  Moehler  was  most  profound  and  various.  Though 
he  died  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-three,  he  yet  had  mastered  every 
branch  of  theological  science ;  and  in  patristic  literature  and  the  vrrit- 
ings  of  the  schoolmen,  as  also  in  the  works  of  the  Reformers,  and  the 
later  Protestant  divines  of  various  sects,  he  was  pre-eminently  versed. 
His  acquaintance  with  profane  history  and  modem  literature  was  most 
extensive  ;  and  his  acquirements  in  classical  philology  were  so  great, 
as  to  call  forth  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  most  learned 
professors  in  that  faculty. 

His  style  reflects  the  calm,  equable  dignity  of  his  soul ;  clear,  flow- 
ing, and  stately  :  if  it  seldom  rises  to*eloquence,  it  never  sinks  into  dry- 
ness, or  loses  itself  in  obscurity. 

Yet  all  these  high  intellectual  endowments  were  rendered  still  more 
eflective,  because,  as  was  above  said,  they  were  tempered,  chastened, 
exalted,  and  sanctifled  by  an  amiable  modesty,  a  deep,  unaffected  hu« 
mility,  a  glowing  seal,  and  a  piety  serenely  bright,  (hat  like  a  light 
within  a  beautiful  vase,  brought  out  all  those  mental  ornaments  into 
bolder  relief.* 

*  As  it  may  be  intereatinf  to  the  reader  to  bear  the  opinioB  entertained  of  thia  re* 
markable  man,  by  those  who  are  far  more  competent  than  myaelf  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  his  merits,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  following  critical  remarks  from  some 
of  the  ablest  literary  and  theological  periodicals  in  Germany.  My  own  opinion,  it  is 
jQstto  premise,  was  formed  before  I  had  see|i  the  passages  in  question. 

Prom  ths  HutoriBek-polUUcke  BlSAter. 
**  As  in  life  he  was  full  of  the  most  tender-hearted  mildness  and  foibeozwioe,  full 
of  an  unpretendinc  modesty  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  which  won  him  the  hearts  of  all 
men ;  so  his  moral  charactor  was  reflected  in  his  literary  labonrs.  Free  from  the  arro- 
gance  and  cold-heartedncss  of  an  idle  science,  his  bosom  ^wed  with  a  pure  and 
mild  enthusiasm,  and  the  calm  and  unruffled  clearness  of  his  spirit  was  evinced,  as 
with  the  eye  of  thoughtful  sensibility,  he  contemplated  the  agitated  scenes  of  history, 
and  their  chequered  phenomena,  so  celcnlatod  to  mislead  and  ccmfuse  the  judgment. 
Gifted  with  an  untiring  industry,  and  with  a  penetrative  mind,  that,  amid  the  mass  of 
details,  never  lost  sight  of  the  whole,  he  yet,  in  his  humble  modesty,  never  forgot  the 
deficiencies  and  the  narrowness  of  all  human  science.  All  one^ded  ezagraation— all 
naasionate  attacks,  grated  on  him  as  a  discord ;  and  ail  merit  he  would  aoknow- 
ledge,  and  present  to  it  with  a  cheerful  brow  and  feeling  heart,  the  homage  of  his 
praise.**— vol.  x.  p.  564-5. 
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In  a  oommoiiication  which  Dr.  Reithinajrr  has  had  the  kindnen  to 
make  to  me,  he  writes  as  follows :  ^  Brief  as  was  the  period  of  Moeh^ 
kr's  kboura  in  Munich,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  good  he 
wrought,  and  the  seed  for  still  greater  good  which  he  sowed.  Power- 
ful  as  his  influence  over  Southern  Germany  had  become,  great  as  was 
bis  aathority,  honoured  as  was  his  name,  and  mighty  as  was  the  impulse 
be  had  given  to  the  public  mind,  hp  was  yet  far  from  entertaining  the 
thought  of  wishing  to  form  a  school,  in  so  far  as  we  thereby  under* 
stand  a  certain  peculiar  theological  sjrstem,  whether  its  nature  consist 
in  a  special  theoretiGal  meChod,  or  in  the  adoption  and  more  precise  do* 
▼elopment  of  certain  opinions.  His  faith  was  of  a  much  too  positiTa> 
kind ;  he  was  too  removed  from  all  hollow  speculation ;  and  his  whole 
intellectual  cultivation  was  too  strongly  historical,  and  he  was  withal 
too  modest,  to  wish  to  bring  his  own  person  thus  prominently  forward, 
or  to  stamp  upon  other  minds  the  impress  of  his  own  individual  con- 
ceptions. If  anything  can  be  said  to  characterize,  or  distinguish  in 
any  degree  his  auditors  and  admirers,  it  is  a  certain  idealism  in  the 
treatment  «f  science,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  institutes  and  interests  of 
the  Church,  abhorrence  of  all  sectarianism,  and  a  closer  attachment  to 
the  mother  Church  of  Rome." 

The  new  school  of  German  Catholic  divines  is  characterioed  by  the 
union  of  great  patristic  learning  and  high  philosophic  speculation ;  by 
severe  orUiodozy  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  coupled  with  a 
singolar  spirit  of  conciliation  and  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
troversy towards  the  erring  brethren.  This  spirit  is  of  course  modified 
according  to  the  peculiar  temper  and  genius  of  different  individuals ; 
but  such  is  tiie  general  characteristic  of  the  new  school. 

The  more  celebrated  theological  contemporaries  of  Moehler  were 
Kke,  DoBinger,  Drey,  Hirscher,  and  Veith  ;  and  among  his  scholars, 


JPyvm  the  CatnerttitiaiU'Lexieon, 

**Jfw  oombine  in  a  mngle  fbcm  all  the  particular  traits  of  thia  remarkable  man, 
we  rfiall  find  that  his  most  eminent  peculiarity  conBisted  in  the  utter  abandonment 
of  that  pretension,  after  which  so  many  strive,  to  be  the  head  of  a  sect,  or  even  a 
sehooL  Moehlsr  devoted  his  faculties  purely  and  entirely  to  the  objective  and  divinely. 
sstabltahed  imtitotion  of  the  Churoh.  To  this  service  he  gave  up  his  whole  being— 
his  high  natural  endowment*— his  penetration  of  intellect— his  of  ten  overpowering 
logic,  and  his  great  erudition.  And  as  he  made  it  the  business  of  his  life,  to  set  forth 
the  Church  in  all  her  truth  and  beauty,  so  the  Church,  in  her  tum»  transfigured  his 
whole  existence,  and  made  him  that  model  of  purity,. humility,  and  conscientiousness, 
— 4li8t  minor  of  all  human  and  sacerdotal  virtues,  which  called  forth  the  enthusiastie 
•dmintkm  of  all,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into  nearer  or  remoter  inter. 
ooiDaewithhiiii.>'-^Noxzi,p,700,yoLiiL  Supplemsni  to  Eighth  Edition.  Leipsick* 
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Staudenmaier,  Ruhn,  Hefele,  and  Reithmayr,  have  attained  to  great 
eminence. 

Klee  has  treated  every  branch  of  theology.  His  works  are  charac- 
terized by  vast  erudition,  great  metaphysical  depth,  and  a  consummate 
power  of  dialectic*  This  very  acute  thinker  and  eminently  learned  man, 
will  ever  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  school ;  but  as  he'  was 
deficient  in  grace  of  style  and  power  of  imagination,  his  influence  will 
be  less  perceptible  in  the  great  republic  of  letters.*  Dollinger,  whose 
excellent  Church  History  is  known  to  the  Englidbi  reader  from  Dr. 
Cox's  elegant  translation,  combines  extraordinary  learning  in  the(^ogy 
and  canon  law,  with  great  historical  research*  critical  acumen,  and 
clearness  of  method  and  style.  Drey  has  proved  himself  a  very  learn- 
ed and  philosophic  apologist  for  Christianity.  Of  Hirscher  I  can  speak 
with  less  confidence,  as  I  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 
ings. He  cultivates  chiefly  moral  theology,  and  unites,  it  is  said,  un- 
common unction  of  feeling  to  originality  of  thought  and  extent  of  learn« 
ing.  Some  prejudices,  however,  which  he  has  still  retained,  tend  some- 
what to  impair  the  influence  his  genius  and  piety  would  otherwise  com- 
mand. Yeith  has  distinguished  himself  more  particularly  in  pastoral 
theology,  and  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  eloquence,  deep  thought, 
and  high  asceticism.  Ruhn  is  distinguished  for  great  depth  of  philoso- 
phic speculation ;  and  Staudenmaier  displays  great  fertility  of  ideas 
and  amenity  of  fe^ng.  Hefele  and  Reithmayr,  both  as  scholars  and 
thinkers,  bid  fair  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  master. 

The  number  and  excellence,  too,  of  the  theological  periodicals  and 
smaller  essays  and  treatises,  as  well  as  of  the  more  extended  works,  that 
now  appear  in  Catholic  Germany,  evince  the  vigour  and  productiveness 
of  her  religious  genius.  Divine  Providence,  when  He  sufllered  the 
German- Church  to  be  despoiled  of  her  temporal  riches  and  political 
greatness,  repaid  her  with  all  the  abundance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
wealth. 


*  With  Piofeaaor  Klee  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  most  iQtimately  acquainted. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  clergymen,  and  delightful  companion.  He  in. 
formed  the  writer,  that  he  had  read  all  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and  some  of  them 
twice  over.  With  the  writings  of  the  medieval  divines,  he  possessed  still  greater 
acquaintance  than  Moehler.  He  was  uncommonly  well  versed  in  historyj  had  read 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  was  familiar  with  the  best  productions  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian  Literature.  He  succeeded  Moehler  in  the  professonhip 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Munich ;  but  after  one  year*s  residence  in  that  city 
ha  died«  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  His  loss,  like  that  of  his  predecesnr,  will  be  feU 
in  Grennaay  for  long  yean  to  come. 
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Last  year,  in  the  public  eenieteiy  of  Mttnich,  a  beautiful  Gothic  Bepulchral  monu- 
ment was  erected  oyer  the  spot  where  Moehler'e  remains  lie  interred.  Moehler  ie  re. 
presented  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  robed  ia  ncerdotal  jrarments.  His  likeness  is 
said  to  be  admirablj  caught  On  one  side  is  represented  the  Blessed  Virgin,  holding 
the  Divine  Infismt,  who  graciously  extends  his  arm  to  bless  the  priest,  sunk  down  in 
adoration  before  him.  Oa  the  other  side  is  Moehler's  guardian  angel,  presenting  to 
the  Divine  Infant  certain  writings  of  the  deceased.  The  monument  Is  decorated 
with  other  beautiful  devices,  allusive  to  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  man.  It 
bean  the  following  appropriate  inscription : — 

JOHANNES  ADAMUS  MOEHLER. 

1.    THKOLOOLB    DOOTOft  .   ET  noFSSSOR  F.    O.  IK 

URIVSaSITATB  TUBIHGBICBI  :   ET  HONACCNBI  • 

OAPIT.    OATHEDR.  WIRCSBURO  :   DRCAMUB  DESIGN  : 

OROIN  :    ST.  MICHAEL    PRO    MER1TI8    EaOEB. 

NATUB  lOBRSHBIlII  IN    WUBRTBHBEROA. 

PRIDIE  NON.   KAJAB  1796. 

DBFEN80R    flDSI.  ^ 

LITBRARaM  DEOUB.   ECCLBBLAC  BOLAMBN. 
OBIIT  MORAGBU.  PRIDIB  IDUB.      APRIL    1838* 
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INTRODUCTION- 
PART  I. 

NATtfKB,   lAXtrnVTy   AKD   80VBCB8    OF  SYlfBOLISlt. 

Bt  Symbolism  we  understand  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  doctrinftl 
differences  among  the  various  religious  parties  opposed  to  each  other, 
in  consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  these  doctrinal  differences  are  evidenced  by  the  public  eonfessioiis 
or  symboliccd  hocks  of  those  parties.     From  this  definition  it  follows  3 

First,  that  Symbdism  has  directly  and  immediately  neither  a  pole^ 
mical  nor  apdogetical  aim.  It  has  only  to  give  a  statement,  to  furnish 
a  solid  and  impartial  account,  of  the  differences  which  divide  the  abovC'* 
mentioned  Christian  communities*  This  exposition,  doubtless,  will 
indirectly  assume,  partly  a  defensive,  partly  an  offensive,  character ; 
for  the  personal  conviction  of  the  writer  wiU  involuntarily  appear,  and 
be  heard,  sometimes  in  the  tone  of  adhesion  and  commendation,  some* 
times  in  the  tone  of  reproof  and  contradiction.  Still,  the  mere  ez' 
planatory  and  narrative  character  of  Symbolism  is  thereby  as  little 
impaired,  as  that  of  tiie  historical  relation,  in  which  the  historian  con^* 
ceals  not  his  own  personal  opinion  respecting  the  personages  brought 
forward  and  the  facts  recounted.  The  claims  of  a  deeper  science, 
especially*  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the  exposition  occasionally  assume, 
in  part  a  polemical,  in  part  an  apologetical,  character.  A  bare  narra^ 
tive  of  facts,  ev^i  when  accompanied  with  the  most  impartial  and  most 
solid  historical  research,  will  not  suffice ;  nay,  the  individual  proportions 
of  a  system  of  doctrine  must  be  set  forth,  in  their  mutual  concatenation 
and  their  organic  connection.  Here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  decom-* 
pose  a  dogma  into  the  elements  out  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  the  ultimate  principles  whereby  its  author  had  been  de- 
termined ;  there,  it  will  be  expedient  to  trace  the  manifold  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  dogma  s  but  at  all  times  must  the  parts  of 
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the  system  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  whoie«  and  he  referred  to 
the  fundamental  and  all-pervading  idea.  During  this  analytic  process, 
«— without  which  a  true,  profound,  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  essen« 
tial  nature  of  the  different  confessions  is  absolutely  impoesible,'— the 
relation  of  these  to  the  gospel,  and  to  Christian  reason,  must  necessa-* 
rily  be  brought  out ;  and  the  conformity  of  the  one,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  other,  to  univeirsaUy  acknowledged  truths^  ixkust  follow  as  a  mat* 
1 3r  of  course*  In  this  way,  indeed.  Symbolism  becomes  the  most  cogent 
apology,  or  allusive  refutation,  without  designing  to  be,  in  itself,  either 
the  one  or  the  other* 

Secondly,  in  the  definition  we  have  given,  the  limits  and  ettent  of 
our  course  of  Symbolism  have  been  expressed.  For,  as  they  are  only 
those  ecclesiastical  differences  that  sprang  out  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  form  the  sulyect  of  our  investigations,  so  all 
those  religious  communities  that  have  arben  out  of  earlier  exclusion  or 
voluntary  secession  from  the  Church,  even  though  they  may  have  pro- 
tracted their  existence  down  to  our  times,  will  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  the  range  of  our  inquiries.  Hence,  the  course  of  doctrinal  dis* 
putes  in  the  Oriental  Church  will  not  engage  our  attention.  The 
religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  ecclesiastical  contro* 
versies  which  it  produced,  are  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the 
contest  which  divides  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  The 
controversy,  agitated  in  the  West,  regards  exclusively  Christian  an- 
thropology ;  for  it  will  be  shown,  that,  whatever  other  things  may  be 
connected  with  this,  they  are  all  mere  necessary  deductions  from  the 
answer,  given  to  the  anthropological  question  mooted  by  the  Reformers* 
The  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  agitated  in  the  East,  has  reference 
to  Christology ;  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  whose  dispute  with  the  Catholic  regards  no  doctrine  of  faith, 
were  alone  to  ckim  attention ;  while  the  Nestorians  and  the  Mono* 
physites,  who  are  separated  from  Catholics,  orthodox  Greeks,  and 
Protestants,  by  real  doctrinal  differencesi  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
inquiry.  But  the  special  objects  of  our  undertaking  neither  occasion 
nor  justify  so  extended  a  discussion.  An  account  of  these  doctrinal 
differences  has,  moreover,  appeared  to  us  uncalled  for,  since  even  the 
most  abridged  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes,  respecting  all  these  phe- 
nomena, more  information  than  is  requisite  for  practical  purposes.  In 
fact,  no  present  interest  conducts  us  to  the  Oriental  Church  and  its 
various  subdivisions  \  for,  although  the  ancient  disagreement  of  these 
communities  with  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  still  continues, 
it  is  at  present  without  real  and  vital  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran 
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Itnd  Reformed  Churches,  in  oi^>osition  to  the  Catholic  Chtirch,  ad  well 
as  to  each  other,  must  be  set  forth  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  in 
every  possible  bearing,  as  must  also  bo  the  positions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  against  the  negations  of  the  two  former.  It  might,  indeed, 
appear  proper  to  presuppose  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Catholic 
dogmasy  as  asserted  and  maintained  against  the  Reformers,  in  the  same 
way  as  Plank,  in  his  C<»nparatioe  View  of  the  Churches^  has  presup* 
posed  the  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.  But,  as  the 
tenets  of  Protestants  hare  sprung  only  out  of  opposition  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  they  can  be  understood  only  in  this  opposition  :  and,  therefore, 
the  Catholic  thesis  must  be  paralleled  with  the  Protestant  anti^thesist 
and  compared  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  if  the  latter  would  be  duly  ap* 
preciated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  doctrine  will  then  only 
appear  in  its  true  light,  when  confronted  with  the  Protestant.  The 
present  comparative  view  of  the  differences  between  the  Christian  con* 
fessiouSf  is  besides,  as  indicated  in  the  Preface,  destined  for  Protestant 
readers  also  ;  but  that  these  on  an  average  possess  more  than  a  super* 
ficial  acquaintance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  we  cannot  here  reasonably 
suppose. 

The  various  sects  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
like  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites,  the  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Swe* 
denborgians,  could  the  less  pass  unnoticed  by  us,  as  they  only  further 
developed  the  original  Protestantism,  and  have  in  part  alone  consistently 
carried  out  its  principles,  and  pushed  them  to  the  farthest  length. 
Hence,  although  ail  these  sects  did  not  spring  up  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  we  stilt  regard  them,  as  in  their  inward  purport,  belonging  to  that 
age. 

The  Socinians  and  Arminians,  also,  wiU  claim  our  attention.  These 
appear,  indeed,  as  the  opposite  extreme  to  primitive  Protestantism* 
For,  while  the  latter  sprang  out  of  a  strong,  but  one-sided,  excitement 
of  feelings,  the  former,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Socinians,  either  originated 
in  a  one-sided  direction  of  the  understanding ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Arminians,  terminated  in  such  a  course,  completely  rejecting  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  so  that  in  them  one  extreme 
was  replaced  by  another,  while  Catholicism  holds  the  just  medium  be- 
tween the  two.  Whether,  moreover,  the  Socinians  are  to  be  numbered 
among  Protestant  sects,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  Protestants 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  really  unquestionable,  that  SocinianLsm 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  appendage  to  orthodox  Protestantism, 
as  was  strongly  pointed  out  by  us,  when  we  just  now  called  the  So- 
cinian  conception  of  Christianity  the  precise  opposite  to  the  old  Protes- 
tant view.    But,  as  the  Protestants  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  dismissing 
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Che  Rationalists  fi'om  their  community  (to  use  the  kilguagd  of  Mr« 
Hahn),  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  noW,  at  least,  refuse  admittance 
to  the  Socinians.  Nay,  every  one  who  abandons  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  only  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic,  whatever  in  other  respects  may  be 
the  doctrines  which  he  believes,  or  refuses  to  believe,  though  his  creed 
may  stand  ever  so  low  beneath  that  of  the  Socinians,  is  sure  to  find 
the  portals  of  the  Protestant  Church  thrown  open  to  him  with  joy.  It 
would  therefore  not  be  praiseworthy  on  our  parts,  if  in  the  name  of 
Protestants  we  were  to  exercise  an  act  of  intolerance,  and  deny  to  the 
Socinians  the  gratification  of  seeing,  in  one  Writing  at  least,  the  object 
of  their  ancient  desire  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Rationalists  cannot  be  matter  of  investigation  here^  because  they 
form  no  separate  ecdesiastioal  community,  and  We  should  have  to  set 
forth  only  the  views  of  a  thousand  different  individuals,  not  the  tenets 
of  a  church  or  sect*  They  have  no  symbol,  and  therefore  can  claim 
no  place  in  our  S3rmbolism.  Rohr  has,  indeed,  put  forth  such  a  one, 
and  Bretschneider  has  passed  on  it  no  unfavourable  judgment ;  but , 
tiiat  it  has  been  in  any  place  adopted  by  any  one  community,  we  have 
not  learned. 

Still  less  could  any  notice  be  taken  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  for  they 
are  not  even  to  be  numbered  among  Christian  sects.  In  order  that  a 
religious  party  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  place  of  honour,  it  is  at 
least  requisite  that  it  should  revere  Christ,  as  Him  through  whom  man* 
kind  have  attained  to  their  highest  degree  of  religions  culture ;  so  that 
all  which,  from  Him  downwards,  has  been  thought  or  felt  in  a  religions 
spirit,  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  further  expansion  of  what,  in 
germ  at  least,  He  had  imparted  to  His  followers.  Hence,  the  Carpo- 
cratians  are  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  Christian  sects, 
because  they  placed  Christ  merely  on  a  level  with  Orpheus,  Pj^tha* 
goras,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  The  same  honour  must  be  refused  to  the 
Mohammedans  also,  because  they  exalt  the  Arabian  prophet  above 
Christ,  although  the  latter  they  still  revere  as  a  Divine  envoy.  The 
same  now  holds  good  of  the  Saint«Simonians.  According  to  them, 
Christianity,  like  heathenism,  comprises  only  a  one-sided  conception  of 
the  religions  idea.  It  is,  indeed,  according  to  their  principles,  a  neces- 
sary  point  of  transition,  but  stfll  vnly  a  point  of  transition,  to  attain  to 
what  they  please  to  term  absolute  religion ;  in  which  every  preceding 
form,  as  a  mere  transitory  phase,  is  abolished*  As  they  have  thus  ex* 
alted  themselves  above  Christianity,  they  have  thereby  absolutely 
excluded  themseltee  from  her  pale. 

Thirdly,  the  definition  we  have  given  establishes  the  limits,  within 
which  the  characterization  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  communities, 
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that  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  present  work,  must  be  confined. 
IVeating  only  of  doctrinal  differences,  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
work  solely  to  unfold  the  distinctiye  articles  of  belief,  and  to  exclude 
dl  liturgical  and  disciplinary  matters,  and,  in  general,  all  the  non-essen* 
tial  ecclesiastical  and  political  points  of  difference ;  although,  even  thus, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  communities  to  he  described  must  find  a  general 
explanation  in  otir  Symbolism.  In  this  respect,  Symbolism  is  distin- 
guished  from  the  science  of  comparative  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  statistics, 
&c.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  an  exception  from  this  principle  has 
speared  admissible. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  sources  are  here  pointed  out  from  which 
Symbolism  nmst  draw.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  confessions,  or 
symbols,  of  the  ecclesiastical  communities  in  question,  must,  above  all, 
be  attended  to,  and  hence  hath  the  science  itself  derived  its  name. 
Other  sources,  meanwhile,  which  offer  any  desirable  explanation,  or 
more  accurate  decisions,  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  hand,  must  not 
be  neglected.  To  liturgies,  prayers,  and  hymns,  also,  which  are  pub^ 
licly  used,  and  are  recognized  by  authority.  Symbolism  may  accord- 
ingly appeal ;  for  in  these  the  public  faith  is  expressed.  In  appealing 
to  hymns,  however,  great  prudence  is  necessary,  as  in  these  the  feeling 
and  the  imagination  exert  a  too  exclusive  sway,  and  speak  a  peculiar 
luiguage,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  dogmatic  precision. 
Hence,  eren  from  the  Lutheran  church-songs,  although  they  comprise 
much  very  serviceable  to  our  purpose,  and  some  peculiar  Protestant 
doctrines  are  yery  accurately  expressed  in  them,  as  also  from  Catholic 
lays,   h3rmns,  and  the  like,  we  have  refrained  from  adducing  any 

pfOOIS. 

That  even  those  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  have  not  obtained 
the  character  of  public  confessions,  must  be  of  great  importance  to  our 
inquiries  into  Symbolism,  must  be  perfectly  clear.  Reference  must 
especially  be  made  to  these,  when  the  internal  signification  and  the 
worth  of  Protestant  dogmas  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  the  same  way^ 
Catholic  theologians  of  acknowledged  orthodoxyi  and,  above  all,  the 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  offer  many  satisfactory  and  fuller  elu. 
cidations  of  particular  decisions  in  the  Catholic  formularies*  Tet  the 
individual  opinion  of  one  or  more  teachers  belonging  to  any  confession 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  doctrine  of  the  confession  itself ;  a 
principle  which  must  be  extended  even  to  the  Reformers,  so  that  opin* 
ions  which  may  be  found  in  their  writings,  but  have  not  receiyed  any 
cxproas  public  sanction,  must  not  be  noted  down  as  genera]  Protestant 
tenets.  Between  the  use,  however,  of  Catholic  writers  and  of  the  Re* 
for  the  purpose  of  proof  and  illustration  in  this  Sjrmboiism,  a 
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Very  observable  difference  exists.  The  importance  of  tbe  nAittef  t^ifl 
render  deeper  insight  into  this  difference  necessary.  The  relation^ 
namely,  wherein  the  Reformers  stand  to  the  religious  belief  of  their 
followers,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  totally  different  from  thai 
of  Catholic  teachers  to  Catholic  doctrine.  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Cal«> 
vin,  are  the  creators  of  those  religious  €f>inions  prevalent  among  their 
disciples ;  while  no  Catholic  dogma  can  be  referred  tQ  any  theologian 
as  its  author*  As  in  Luther  the  circle  of  doctrines,  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  ftioral  life  of  the  Protestant  communities,  was  produced 
with  the  most  independent  originality  i  as  all  who  stand  to  him  in  a 
spiritual  relation,  like  children  to  their  parents,  and  on  that  account 
bear  his  name,  draw  from  him  their  moral  nurture,  and  live  on  his  fuU 
ness  $  so  it  is  from  him  we  must  derive  the  most  vivid,  profound,  and 
certain  knowledge  of  his  doctrines.  The  peculiar  emotions  of  his  spirit, 
out  of  which  his  system  gradually  arose,  or  which  accompanied  its 
rise ;  the  higher  views,  wherein  often,  though  only  in  passing,  he  em- 
braced all  its  details,  as  well  as  traced  the  living  germ,  out  of  which 
the  whole  had  by  degrees  grown  up^;.  the  rational  construction  of  hi? 
doctrine  by  the  exhibition  of  his  feelings ;  all  this  is  of  high  significancy 
to  one,  who  will  obtain  a  genuine  scientific  apprehension  of  Frotes* 
tantism,  as  a  doctrinal  system,  and  who  will  master  its  leading,  funda- 
mental principle.  The  Protestant  articles  of  faith  are  so  livingly 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  their  original  production  in  the  mind  of 
Luther,  and  with  the  whole  succession  of  views,  which  filled  his  soul, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  sever  them.  The  dogma  is  equally  sub* 
jj&ctive  with  the  cauaesi  whiich  co-operated  in  its  pi^uction,  and  has  no 
othet  stay  nor  value  than  what  they  afford.  Doubtless,  as  we  have 
before  said,  we  shall  never  ascribe  to  the  Protestant  party,  as  such, 
what  has  not  been  received  into  their  symbolical  writings.  But  although 
we  must  never  abandon  this  principle,  yet  we  cannot  confine  ourselves 
to  it.  For  this  religious  party  was  generally  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  that  process  of  intsUectual  generation  whereby  its  doctrines  had  been 
produced;  andf  s^MtraUng  by  degrees  those  results  from  their  living  and 
deepest  root,  it  rendered  them  thereby  for  the  meet  part  unintelligible 
to  science  ^  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  almost  always  contented  with 
broken,  unsubstantial,  and  airy  theories.  But  it  is  for  science  to  restore 
the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  between  the  basis  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  edifice;  asd,  to  discharge  this  task,  the  writii^ 
of  Luther,  and,  in  a  relative  degree,  of  tke  other  Reformers,  are  to  be 
seduloaaly  consulfedb 

It  is  otherwise  with  individual  Gathofic  theologians.     As  they  found 
the  degOMs,  on  which  they  enlarge,  which  they  explain^  or  iUuatimter 
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dlfeadj/  pre-exUtingf  we  must  in  their  labours  accurately  discriminate 
between  their  special  and  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  common  doctrines 
declared  by  the  Church,  and  received  from  Christ  and  the  apostles* 
As  these  doctrines  existed  prior  to  those  opinions,  so  they  can  exist  after 
them,  and  can  therefore  be  scientifically  treated  without  them,  and  quite 
indqffendenily  of  them.  This  distinction  between  individual  opinion 
and  common  doctrine  pre-supposes  a  very  strongly  constituted  com* 
munity,  based  at  once  on  history,  on  life,  on  tradition,  and  is  only  pes* 
sible  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  it  is  possible*  so  also  it  is  necesr 
sary  ;  for  unity  in  its  essence  is  not  identity.  In  science  as  in  life, 
such  scc^  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  free  expansion  of  individual  exertion, 
as  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  common  weal ;  that  is  to  say, 
BO  &r  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  it,  nor  threatens  it  with  danger  and 
destruction*  According  to  these  principles  the  Catholic  Church  ever 
acted ;  and  by  that  standard  We  may  estimate  not  only  the  oft*repeated 
charge,  that,  amid  all  their  vaunts  of  unity,  Catholics  ever  had  divisions 
and  various  disputes  among  themselves,  but  also  the  Protestant  habit  of 
ascribing  to  the  whole  Church  the  opinions  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  argue  a  very  defective  insight  into  the  xuu 
ture  of  Catholicism,  if  any  one  were  to  give  out,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church*  Augustine's  and  Anselm's  exposition  of  original  sin,  or  the 
theory  of  the  latter  respecting  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  or 
Anth^my  G  anther's  speculative  inquiries  on  those  dogmas.  These  are 
all  very  laudable  and  acute  endeavours  to  apprehend,  as  a  conception  of 
reason,  the  revealed  doctrine,  which  alone  is  binding  upon  all ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  gross  ignorance  to  confound  them  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  itself.  For  a  time,  even  a  conception  of  a  dogma,  or 
an  opinion,  may  be  tolerably  general,  without,  however,  becoming  an 
integral  portion  of  a  dogma,  or  a  dogma  itself.  There  are  here  eter* 
nally  changing  individual  f<Nrms  of  an  universal  principle,  which  may 
aenre  this  or  that  person,  or  a  particular  period  for  mastering  that  uni- 
versal principle  by  way  of  reflection  and  speculation^— forms  which  may 
possess  more  or  less  of  truth,  but  whereon  the  Church  pronounces  no 
judgment  (  for  the  data  for  such  a  decision  are  wanting  in  tradition, 
end  she  abandons  them  entirely  to  the  award  of  theological  criticism. 
From  what  has  been  said*  it  follows  that  such  a  distinction  as  we 
■peak  of  between  dogma  and  opinion  must  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Protestants.  As  their  whole  original  system  is  only  an  individuality 
exalted  into  a  generality ;  as  the  way  in  which  the  Reformers  con- 
ceived certain  dc^mas,  and  personally  thought  and  lived  in  them,  per* 
fectly  coincided,  in  their  opinion,  with  those  dogmas  themselves ;  so 
their  jbUowers  have  inherited  of  U>em  an  irresistible  propensity  every- 
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where  to  identify  the  two  things*  In  Luthef,  it  Wfta  the  inoltli' 
nate  pretension  of  an  individuality,  which  wished  to  constitute  itself 
the  arbitrary  centre,  round  which  all  should  gather, — an  individuality 
which  exhibited  itself  as  the  universal  man,  in  whom  every  one  was 
to  be  reflected,— in  short,  it  was  the  formal  usurpation  of  the  place  of 
Christ,  who  undoubtedly  as  individual  represents  also  redeemed  ha« 
manity, — a  prerogative  which  is  absolutely  proper  to  Him,  and«  after 
Him,  to  the  universal  Church,  as  supported  by  Him.  In  modem  times, 
when  the  other  opposite  extreme  to  the  original  Reformation  has  in 
many  tendencies  found  favour  with  the  Protestants,  not  only  are  all  the 
conceivable  individualities  and  peculiarities^  which  can  attach  them* 
selves  to  dogma,  willingly  tolerated,  but  even  all  the  peculiar  Christian 
dogmas  are  considered  only  as  doctrines,  which  we  must  tolerate,  and 
leave  to  individuals  who  may  need  them  for  their  own  personal  wants  ; 
so  that,  if  Luther  raised  his  own  mdividuality  to  the  dignity  of  a  gener« 
ality,  the  generality  is  now  debased  into  a  mere  individuality,  and  thus 
the  true  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  can  never  be  established.  In 
the  consistent  progress  of  things,  every  one  considered  himself,  in  a 
wider  circle,  the  representative  of  humanity,  redeemed  from  error  at 
least— as  a  sort  of  microcosmic  Christ.  But  in  order  that  this  phe« 
nomenon  might  not  appear  too  strange,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re- 
concile  one  Christ  with  the  other,  an  expedient  of  compromise  was  dis-> 
covered,  by  leaving  to  each  one  his  own— that  is  to  say,  by  permitting 
him  to  be  his  own  Redeemer,  and  to  represent  himself,  as  also  to  con- 
sider the  extreme  points,  wherein  all  individuals  concur^  as  representing 
redeemed  humanity.  The  common  property  of  Protestants  could  only 
now  consist  of  some  abstract  formulas,  which  must  be  acceptable  to 
very  many  non-Christians.  As  every  one  wished  to  pass  for  a  Christ,  the 
true  Christian,  the  real  scandal  to  the  world,  necessarily  vanished ;  for  as 
each  one  redeemed  himself,  there  was  no  longer  a  common  Redeemer. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  following  circumstances,  whereby  was  form- 
ed that  peculiar  kind  of  individuality,  which  the  Protestants  would  fain 
confound  with  the  universal  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Pro* 
testantism  arose  partly  out  of  the  opposition  to  much  that  was  undeni- 
ably bad  and  defective  in  the  Church  ;  and  therein  consists  the  good 
it  has  achieved,  although  this  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  since 
hostility  to  evil  upon  Church  principles  existed  before  it,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  beside  it.  Protestantism,  too,  sprang  partly  out  of  the 
struggle  against  peculiar  scientific  expositions  of  doctrine,  and  against 
.  certain  institutions  in  ecclesiastical  Ufe,  which  we  may  comprehend 
under  the  expression  of  a  mediseval  individuality ;  but  a  change  in  this 
respect  was  the  object  of  many  zealous  churchmen  since  the  latter  half 
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of  (he  fourteenth  century.  As  the  contest  grew  in  vehemence,  it  came 
to  passt  as  passion  views  every  thing  in  a  perverse  light,  that  matters 
took  such  a  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers,  as  if  the  whole  pre- 
existing  Church  consisted  of  those  elements  of  evil,  and  of  those  indi- 
vidual peculiarities — as  if  both  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Church. 
This  opinion  having  now  been  formed,  the  two  things  were  further  set  forth 
in  the  strongest  colours  of  exaggeration ;  for  in  this  course  of  proceeding 
there  was  a  manifest  advantage,  since  with  such  weapons  the  Catholic 
Church  was  most  easily  combated.  Accordingly}  among  the  Refor- 
mers, we  very  frequently  find  (if  we  except  some  rare  but  gratifying 
avowals  in  Luther's  writings,)  not  only  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the  individual  views  or  con- 
ceptions of  particular  writers  and  periods  of  time,  entirely  overlooked, 
but  the  latter  so  pointedly  brought  forward,  that  the  former  not  seldom 
sink  totally  into  the  back-ground.  The  nature  of  the  origin  of  any  in- 
stitution determines  in  general  its  duration.  If,  accordingly,  Protes- 
tants would  enter  into  the  distinction  in  question ;  if«  in  their  estimate 
of  Catholicism,  they  would  look  only  to  what  was  universally  received, 
what  was  laid  down  in  her  public  formularies,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to 
history ;  then  as  their  first  rise  would  have  been  impossible,  their  sepa- 
rate existence  even  now  would  be  essentially  endangered.  The  com- 
plaint here  adverted  to,  a  complaint  which  has  so  often  been  made  by 
Catholics,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  so  intimately  interwoven  with  their 
whole  opposition  against  Protestantism,  that  it  is  only  by  the  cessation 
of  that  opposition  the  complaint  will  ever  be  set  aside. 

Though  from  this  it  will  be  evident,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  sym- 
bolical inquiries,  an  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers, 
which  cannot  be  made  of  those  of  any  Catholic  writer,  we  must  never- 
theless now  draw  attention  to  some  peculiar  difiiculties  attending  the 
use  of  Luther's  and  Mehincthon's  writings.  Luther  is  very  variable  in 
his  assertions.  He  too  often  brings  forward  the  very  reverse  of  his 
own  declarations,  and  is,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  sport  of  momentary 
impressions  and  transient  moods  of  mind.  He  delights  also  in  ex- 
aggerations, willingly  runs  into  extremes,  and  likes  what  are  called 
energetic  expressions,  in  which  oftentimes,  when  taken  by  themselves, 
his  true  meaning  is  certainly  not  easy  to  be  discovered.  The  most  ad- 
visable course,  under  these  circumstances,  is,  by  a  careful  study  of  his 
writings,  to  learn  the  key-note  which  pervades  the  whole  :  individual 
passages  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  decisive  in  themselves ;  and  a 
sort  of  average  estimate,  therefore,  naturally  recommends  itself  to  our 
adoption.  With  Melancthon  we  have  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter. 
He,  indeed,  is  involved  in  contradictious  of  greater  moment  than  Lu- 
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ther,  bat,  for  that  very  reason,  ho  lightens  for  us  the  task  of  separating 
in  his  works  the  genuine  Protestant  elements  from  their  opposites.  In 
this  respect,  his  reforming  career  may  be  accurately  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  In  the  first,  being  yet  a  young  man,  little  familiar  with 
theological  studies,  and  versed  only  in  classical  literature,  he  was  by 
degrees  so  subjugated  in  religious  matters  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Luther,  as  to  embrace  without  any  qualification  his  way  of  thinking ; 
and  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  first  edition  of  his  most  celebrated 
work,  the  Loci  Thedlogici^  appeared.  When  his  ripening  talents,  his 
more  extended  theological  learning,  and  a  more  enlarged  experience  of 
life,  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  abyss  before  which  he  had  been  con- 
ducted, he  receded  by  degrees,  but  yet  was  never  able  to  attain  to  a  de- 
cided independence  of  mind  ;  for,  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  foreign  influences  that  confined  and  deadened  his 
spirit.  He  now,  on  one  side,  vacillated  without  a  compass  between 
Catholicism  and  Lutheranism ;  on  another  side,  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinistic  opinions.  Hence,  we  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  making 
•use  only  of  his  above-mentioned  work  in  the  edition  described  :  and  in 
opposition  to  those,  who  may  be  of  another  opinion,  we  appeal  to  the 
controversies  that  have  been  agitated  among  the  Lutherans  respecting 
the  Carpus  P^7tpf)ictim,  and  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  In 
respect  to  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  there  are  no  such  difficulties ;  as  the 
former  for  the  most  part  has  only  an  historical  importance,  and  th»  lat- 
ter is  ever  uniform  with  himself. 
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PART   II. 

«TXBOUCAL     WBITIlVes     OF    CATHOLICS     AlfD     FHOTBSTAlfTS. 


I. — Tlie  Cttthoiio  FonniilariM. 

Bkfohx  we  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  our  subject,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  public  confessions  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  those  formularies  only  are  here  understood,  where- 
in the  peculiar  and  opposite  doctrines  of  the  two  confessions  are  set 
forth ;  and  not  by  any  means  those,  wherein  the  elder  class  of  Protes- 
tants,  in  accordance  with  Catholics,  have  expressed  a  common  belief. 
The  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Atbanasian  Creeds,  and  in  general  all  the 
doctrinal  decrees,  which  the  first  four  general  councils  have  laid  down 
in  respect  to  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  person  of  Christ,  those  Protestants, 
who  are  faithful  to  their  Church,  recognize  in  common  with  Catholics ; 
and  on  this  point  the  Lutherans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  as  well  as  in  the  Smalcald  articles,  solemnly  declared 
their  belief.  Not  less  explicit  and  public  were  the  declarations  pf  the 
Reformed.  These  formularies  constitute  the  common  property  of  the 
separate  Churches — the  precious  dowry  which  the  overwise  daughters 
carried  away  with  them  from  the  maternal  house  to  their  new  settle- 
ments ;  they  cannot  accordingly  be  matter  of  discussion  here,  where  we 
have  on!y  to  speak  of  the  disputes  which  occasioned  the  separation,  but 
not  of  those  remaining  bonds  of  union,  to  which  the  severed  yet  cling. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  those  writings,  wherein,  at  the  springing  up  of 
dissensions,  the  Catholic  Church  declared  her  primitive  domestic  laws. 

1.  The  Council  of  Trent.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
troversies, of  which  Luther  was  the  author,  but  whereof  the  cause  lay 
hidden  in  the  whole  spirit  of  that  age,  the  desire  from  many  quarters 
was  expressed,  and  I  y  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  warmly  represented  to 
the  Papal  court,  t\.i\t  a  general  council  should  undertake  the  settlement 
of  these  disputes.  But  the  very  complicated  nature  of  the  matters  them- 
selves, as  well  as  numerous  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  have 
seldom  been  impartially  appreciated,  did  not  permit  the  opening  of  the 
council  earlier  than  the  year  1545,  under  p<'pe  Paul  IIL  After  several 
long  interruptions,  one  of  which  lasted  ten  years,  the  council,  in  the 
year  156d,  under  the  pcmtificate  of  Pius  IV.,  was,  on  the  close  of  the 
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twenty-fifth  session,  happily  concluded.  The  decrees  regard  dogma 
and  discipline.  Those  regarding  the  former,  are  set  forth,  partly  in 
the  form  of  treatises,  separately  entitled  decretum  or  doctrina^  partly  in 
the  form  of  short  propositions,  called  canones.  The  former  describe,, 
sometimes  very  circumstantially,  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  the  latter  de- 
clare in  terse  and  pithy  terms  against  the  prevailing  errors  in  doctrine. 
The  disciplinary  ordinances,  with  the  title  Decretum  de  Reformaiione^ 
will  but  rarely  engage  our  attention. 

2.  The  second  writing,  which  we  must  here  name,  is  the  Tridentine 
or  Roman  catechism,  with  the  title  Catechismus  Romanus  ex  Decreto 
ConcUii  TriderUinu  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  assembled  at  Trent, 
felt,  themselves,  the  want  of  a  good  catechism  for  general  use,  although 
very  serviceable  works  of  that  kind  were  then  not  altogether  wanting. 
These,  even  during  the  celebration  of  the  council,  increased  to  a  great 
quantity.  None,  however*  gave  perfect  satisfaction  ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  one  should  be  composed  and  published  by  the  council  itself. 
In  fact,  the  council  examined  the  outline  of  one  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee ;  but  this,  for  want  of  practical  utility  and  general  intelligibleness, 
it  was  compelled  to  reject  At  length,  when  the  august  assembly  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  it  saw  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the 
publication  of  a  catechism,  and  of  concurring  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Papal  legates,  to  leave  to  the  Holy  See  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 
The  holy  father  selected,  for  this  important  taski  three  distinguished 
theologians,  namely,  Leonardo  Marino,  archbishop  of  Lanciano;  Egidio 
Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modena ;  and  Francisco  Fureiro,  a  Portuguese 
Dominican.  They  were  assisted  by  three  cardinals,  and  the  celebrated 
philologist,  Paul  us  Manutius,  who  was  to  give  the  last  finish  to  the 
Latin  diction  and  style  of  the  work. 

It  appeared  in  the  year  1566,  under  pope  Pius  IV.,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
its  excellence,  the  various  provinces  of  the  Church, — some  even  by  nu- 
merous synodal  decrees* — hastened  publicly  to  introduce  it.  This 
favourable  reception,  in  fact,  it  fully  deserved,  from  the  pure  evangelical 
spirit  which  was  found  to  pervade  it ;  from  the  unction  and  clearness 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  from  that  happy  exclusion  of  scholastic 
opinions,  and  avoidance  of  scholastic  forms,  which  was  generally  de- 
sired. It  was,  nevertheless,  designed  merely  as  a  manual  for  pastors  in 
the  ministry,  and  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  children's  catechisms*  al- 
though  the  originally  continuous  form  of  its  exposition  was  afterwards 
broken  up  into  questions  and  answers. 

But  now  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it  possess  really  a  symbolical 
authority  and  symbolical  character  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
precisely  in  the  affirmative  i  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  neither  puh- 
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lisheds  nor  sanctioBed,  but  only  occasioDed,  by  tbe  Council  of  Trent. 
Secondly,  according  to  tbe  destination  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  it  was  not,  like  regular  formulariefl,  to  be  made  to  oppose  any 
theological  error,  but  only  to  apply  to  practical  use  the  symbol  of  faith 
already  put  forth.  Hence,  it  answers  for  other  wants,  and  is  accord- 
ingly constructed  in  a  manner  £eur  different  from  public  confessions  of 
faith.  This  work,  also,  does  not  confine  itself  to  those  points  of  belief 
merely,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  communities,  the  Catho* 
lie  Church  holds ;  but  it  embraces  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
hence  it  might  be  named  (if  the  usage  of  speech  and  the  peculiar  objects 
of  all  formularies  were  compatible  with  such  a  denomination,)  a  confes- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church  in  opposition  to  all  non«Christian  creeds. 
If,  from  the  reason  first  stated,  the  Roman  catechism  be  devoid  of  a 
formal  universal  sanction  of  the  Church,  so  it  wants,  from  the  second 
reason  assigned,  all  the  internal  qualities  and  the  special  aim  which  for* 
mularies  are  wont  to  have.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  controversy  touching  the  relation  of  grace  to 
freedom,  the  Jesuits  asserted  before  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
Church,  that  the  catechism  possessed  not  a  Symbolical  character  ;  and 
no  declaration  in  contradiction  to  their  opinion  was  pronounced. 

But,  if  we  refuse  to  the  Roman  catechism  the  character  of  a  public 
confession,  we  by  no  means  deny  it  a  great  authority,  which,  even  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  composed  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  it.  In  the  next  place,  as  we  have  said, 
it  enjoys  a  very  general  approbation  from  the  teaching  Church,  and 
can  especially  exhibit  the  many  recommendations^  which  on  various 
occasions  the  sovereign  pontiffs  have  bestowed  on  it.  We  shall  accord- 
ingly often  refer  to  it,  and  use  it  as  a  very  important  voucher  for  Catholic 
doctrine  ;  particularly  where  the  declarations  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
are  not  sufficiently  ample  and  detailed. 

3.  The  Professio  Fidei  TridentinOf  stands  in  a  similar  relation. 

4.  Shortly  after  the  times  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  part 
during  its  celebration,  there  arose  within  the  Catholic  Church  doctrinal 
controversies,  referring  mostly  to  the  relation  between  grace  and  free- 
dom, and  to  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and  hence,  even  for  our 
purposes,  they  are  not  without  importance.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  the  Apostolic  See  saw  itself  forced  to  issue  several  qpnstitutions, 
wherein  it  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  matter  in 
debate.  To  these  constitutions  belong  especially  the  buUs,  published 
by  Innocent  X.,  against  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  the  bull 
UnigenituSf  by  Clement  XI.  We  may  undoubtedly  say  of  these  con- 
stitutions,  that  they  possess  no  symbolical  character,  for  they  only 
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note  certain  propoeitions  as  erroneous,  and  do  not  set  forth  the  doctrine 
opposed  to  the  error,  but  suppose  it  to  be  already  known.  But  a  formu- 
lary of  faith  must  not  merely  reject  error  ;  it  must  state  doctrine.  As 
the  aforesaid  bulls,  however,  rigidly  adhere  to  the  decisions  of  Trent, 
and  are  composed  quite  in  their  spirit ;  as  they  moreover  have  refer- 
ence to  many  important  questions,  and  settle,  though  only  iuv  a  negative 
way,  these  questions  in  the  sense  of  the  above-named  decrees ;  we 
shall  occasionally  recur  to  them,  and  illustrate  by  their  aid  many 
a  Catholic  dogma. 

It  is  evident  jfrom  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
fact,  has,  in  the  matters  in  question,  but  one  writing  of  a  symbolical  au- 
thority. All  that,  in  any  respect,  may  bear  such  a  title,  is  only  a  de- 
duction from  this  formulary,  or  a  nearer  definition,  illustration,  or 
application  of  its  contents,  or  is  in  part  only  regulated  by  it,  or  in  any 
case  obtains  a  value  only  by  agreement  with  it,  and  hence  cannot,  in 
point  of  dignity,  bear  a  comparison  with  the  original  itself. 

u. — The  Lutheran  FonnulaiiM. 

The  first  symbolical  book  of  the  Lutherans  is  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion :  it  owes  its  rise  to  the  following  circumstances.  The  schism  in  the 
Church,  which  had  proceeded  from  Wittenburg,  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  diets  ;  but  the  decrees,  framed  against  it  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  appeared  impracticable  at  Spires,  in  the  year 
1526,  and  three  years  later  led  to  a  very  critical  dissension,  in  the  as- 
sembly of  princes  which,  in  March,  1529,  was  again  convoked  at  the 
last- mentioned  place.  Those  states  of  the  empire,  which  had  protested 
against  the  demand  to  give  no  further  extension  to  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion, and  had  expressed  a  decided  repugnance  to  tolerate,  as  the 
Catholic  party  proposed,  those  Catholic  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice yet  subsisting  in  their  dominions,  now  formed  close  leagues  with  each 
other ;  and  nineteen  articles,  framed  at  Schwabach,  composed  the  doc- 
trinal basis  of  the  association,  without  the  recognition  whereof  no  one 
could  become  a  member.  At  Torgau,  the  above-mentioned  articles  were 
confirmed.  Out  of  these  elements  was  formed  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Charles  V.  summoned  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year 
1530,  which,  after  an  impartial  and  earnest  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  either  party,  was  to  secure  peace  to  the  Church  and  the  empir^. 
This  laudable  object  was  in  no  other  way  to  be  attained,  than  by  let- 
ting the  Protestant  states  set  forth  their  doctrinal  views,  and  allege 
what  they  found  ofifensive  in  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
hitherto  practised.  Melancthon  received  a  commission  to  state  in  a  brief 
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essay,  afterwards  called  the  Augsburg  Ckmfenum^  the  opinions  of 
his  party  ;  for  Lather  was  generally  deemed  anfit  for  the  office  of 
pacification. 

Although  the  author  of  this  confession  had  altered,  in  many  respects, 
the  articles  of  Schwabach  and  Torgau,  and  on  the  whole  had  very  mnch 
soAened  down,  and  really  improved,  the  assertions  of  Luther,  yet  much 
was  still  wanting  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics.  Hence,  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Protestant  confession,  that  had  been  read  out,  was  composed, 
and  in  like  manner  delivered  before  the  assembly  of  the  princes.  But 
this  also  failing  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  Lutheran  states, 
Melancthon  wrote  an  apology  for  his  confession,  which,  although  no  pub- 
lic use  could  be  made  of  it  at  the  diet,  was  yet  subsequently  honoured 
as  the  second  symbolical  writing  of  the  Lutherans.  ^ 

TTie  object  of  the  emperor  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  Germany, 
was  not  attained,  although  special  conferences  between  \hp  most  pacific 
and  moderate  theologians  of  the  two  parties  were  still  instituted  at 
Augsburg.  On  several  articles,  indeed,  they  came  to  an  understanding; 
but,  as  the  conciliation  had  been  forced  by  circumstances,  it  remained 
merely  outward  and  apparent.  All  hope,  meanwhile,  had  long  been 
fixed  on  a  general  council,  and  such  a  one  was  now  convoked  for 
Mantua,  by  JPope  Paul  IIL  Even  the  Protestant  states  received  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  it ;  and,  in  the  year  1537,  Smalcald  was  selected  by 
them,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  confer  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  imperial  and  Papal  deputies,  Held  and  Yorstius.  Luther  had  previ- 
ously been  charged  with  drawing  up  the  propositions,  which  were  to 
express  the  Protestant  sentiments,  from  the  basis  of  some  subsequent 
reunion,  and  note  down  the  points,  which  might  perhaps  be  conceded 
to  the  Catholics.  At  Smalcald,  these  propositions  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  as  well  as  of  several  theologians,  summoned 
for  advice.  These  propositions  were,  indeed,  never  employed  for  the 
purpose  designed  ;  for,  from  a  concurrence  of  obstacles,  occasioned  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  council  was  not  assembled.  Tlie 
Lutherans,  however,  had  thus  another  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;.  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smalcald  articles,  a  place  among  the  Protestant  symbolical  books  was 
conceded  to  this  essay  of  Luther's. 

Already,  during  these  manifestoes  against  the  Catholics,  the  seeds  of 
a  great  inward  conflict  were  laid  among  those  to  whom  Luther  had 
given  his  name  and  his  doctrine  ;  yet  it  was  only  aAer  his  death  that 
these  seeds  were  really  brought  to  maturity.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work  ;  but  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  observing,  -that,  after 
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long  and  stormy  dissenaonfl,  it  was  Andrew,  chancellor  of  TQbingen,  to 
whom  the  honour  eminently  belongs  of  discovering  a  formulary,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  attempted  innovations,  so  expressed  itself  in  favour 
of  the  genuine  orthodoxy,  as  to  be  every  where  received  for  the  only 
CGTTect  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  faith, — which  consolidated  concord 
for  ever,  and  secured  the  orthodox  doctrine  against  future  falsifications. 
After  long  and  very  doubtful  efforts,  which  taxed  his  patience  to  the 
severest  lengths,  this  perscHi  at  last  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Chem« 
nitz  (a  highly  respectable  theologian  of  Brunswick,)  in  establishing,  in 
the  year  1577,  the  intended  formulary.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Formulary  of  Concord,  or  sometimes  the  Bergen  Book,  from  the  monas- 
tery Bergen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  where  the  above-mentioned 
theologians,  aided  by  Sellnecker,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work. 
This  Confession  consists  of  two  pieces,—- a  short  outline  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  called  the  EpUome,  and  a  very  diffuse  exposition  of  the 
same,  which  is  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  the  Solida  Dedo' 
ratio.  Moreover,  this  writing,  however  much  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther's  original  doctrines,  and,  singularly  enough,  even  because  it 
was  so  conceived,  was  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 

Lastly,  to  the  aforesaid  symbolical  writings  must  be  added  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther,— called,  by  the  Epitome,  the  Bible 
of  the  Laity.  These  two  catechisms  in  themselves,  though,  as  we  may 
conceive,  they  comprise  the  contents  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  were 
not  intended  to  be  symbolical  books  ;  yet  it  has  pleased  the  Lutheran 
Church  so  to  revere  them. 

m.— The  Ci^Tiiiistic  and  Zvringlian  FormulBries. 

If  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  confession  were  adopted  by 
all  the  particular  Churches  that  embraced  the  views  of  the  Wittenberg 
Reformers, — a  fact  which  only  in  regard  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord 
admits  of  an  exception, — the  Reformed  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  no  confessions  received  with  the  like  general  respect.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  sought,  partly  in  Zwingle's  conception  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Eucharist,  which  too  deeply  wounded  the  profounder  religious 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  gain  a  permanent,  or  even  a  very 
extensive,  reception,  and  partly  in  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which,  revolting  as  it  was  to  the  sense  of  Christians,  could  not  in  like 
manner  penetrate  into  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Hence,  as  no 
general  harmony  existed  among  the  Reformed  communities,  no  such 
general  harmony  could  possibly  be  expressed  in  a  common  formulary. 
Add  to  this  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Anglican  Church,  wherein 
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the  divine  indtitution  of  episcopacy  was  asserted  against  the  Presby- 
terian system  of  the  other  partisans  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  and  wherein 
consequently,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  a  liturgy  more  approzimat* 
Ing  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  introduced. 

Thus  it  happened  that  nearly  every  Reformed  national  Church  had 
its  own  formulary,  or  even  several  formularies  differing  from  each  other. 
The  more  remarkable  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Confessio  Tetrapditana^  which  was  presented  by  the  four 
cities,-'^trasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau,^^to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530,  but  was  not  attended  to  by  that  assem- 
bly, because  the  Protestant  states  refuse<)  these  cities,  on  account  of 
their  leaning  to  the  ZwingUan  view  of  the  Lord's  supper,  admission  into 
their  league.  The  above-mentioned  cities  having,  some  years  later, 
out  of  pure  political  motives,  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  the 
Confessio  Tetrapolitana  was,  in  a  short  time,  abandoned  by  every  one* 

2.  The  three  Helvetic  Confessions.  The  Helvetic  Confession,  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  of  the  Reformed  symbolic  writings, 
(accordingly  the  first,)  was,  in  the  year  1536,  composed  by  Henry 
Ballinger  and  Leo  Judas,  Myconius  and  Simon  Gryneeus ;  but,  in  the 
year  1566,  was  revised  and  published  in  the  name  of  all  the  Helvetic 
Churches,  those  of  Basle  and  Neufchatel  excepted.  The  second  con- 
fession b  the  first  we  have  named,  but  in  its  original  form.  The  third 
is  the  Confession  of  Mohihausen,  published  by  Oswald  Myconius,  in 
the  year  1532  ;  it  is  also  denominated  the  Confession  of  Basle. 

3.  TTie  Thirty-nine  Articles, — the  formulary  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  the  year  1553,  under  king  Edward  YL,  forty-two  articles  had  been 
composed,  probably  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rid- 
ley, Bishop  of  London,  as  the  Confession  of  the  English  Church.  But 
under  Elizabeth  they  were,  in  the  year  1562,  reduced  to  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  were  confirmed  by  a  London  synod. 

4.  The  French  Calvinists  framed  their  confession  of  faith  in  a  synod 
at  Paris,  which  Antoine  de  Chantieu,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  at  Paris, 
had,  on  a  bidding  to  that  effect,  convoked. 

5.  The  disciple#of  Calvin  in  the  Netherlands  received,  in  the  year 
1562,  a  confession  of  foith,  composed  in  the  French  tongue  by  Guy  de 
Bres  and  Hadrian  Saravia,  with  the  aid  of  several  other  co-operators, 
and  soon  after  translated  into  Flemish.  But  these  men  not  having  been 
publicly  charged  with  this  undertaking,  this  formulary  obtained  only 
by  degrees  a  symbolical  authority ;  which  (especially  after  the  s3mod 
held  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1574,  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unim* 
portant  particulars,  given  it  their  sanction,)  could  not  fail  to  occur. 

6.  Far  more  celebrated  and  more  notorious^  however,  were  the  de«> 
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Orees  of  another  Calvibistic  synod»  held  likewise  at  Doft,  ih  the  ye&r§ 
1618  and  1619.  Calvin's  rigid  theory  of  predestination  could  not  long 
be  maintained,  without  encountering  opposition  even  in  the  bosom  o( 
the  Reformed.  This  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  But  the  ma« 
jmty  of  Calvinists  showed  themselves  as  little  inclined  to  suffer  one 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  their  Church  to  be  called  in  question,  as 
did  the  Lutherans  in  Germany.  Hence,  when  Arminius,  a  preacher  in 
Amsterdam,  and^  after  the  year  1608,  a  professor  in  Leyden,  togethei* 
with  other  men  of  a  similar  way  of  thinking,  called  in  doubt  Calvin'a 
opinions,  (and  these  again  were  vehemently  defended  by  his  colleague 
Gomar,)  a  very  eventful  contest  arose, — the  settlement  whereof  the 
above-mentioned  synod  attempted,  while  in  reality  it  only  confirmed 
the  dissension.  The  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  though  very  much 
persecuted,  maintained  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  Meanwhile,  the 
decrees  of  Dort  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  out  of  Holland, 
ev^n  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Calvinists  in  France,  and  in  othei' 
parts ;  while  in  England  they  were  formally  rejected,  and  in  othef 
countries  were  not  approved  of. 

7.  Frederick  HI.',  Count  Palatine  on  the  Rhine,  who  renounced  the 
Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  forced  upon  his  sulyects  his 
own  cherished  opinions,  caused,  in  the  year  1569,  a  catechism  to  be 
composed,  which  has  also  been  included  in  the  number  of  Calvinistic 
symbolical  books.  It  is  commonly'  called  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine 
Catechism^  and  has  met  with  so  much  approval,  that  many  reformed 
communities  have  adopted  it  as  a  school-book. 

6.  The  Protestant  princes  mostly  entertained  the  same  view  of  their 
prerogative  as  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick,  and  thought  they  were 
bound  to  decide  for  their  subjects  all  religious  controversies,  and  to 
make  their  own  individual  opinions  the  property  of  all.  On  his  death, 
this  prince  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1676,  by  his  son  Lewis,  who  in 
his  turn  expelled  the  Calvinistic  preachers,  and,  together  with  the  Lu« 
theran  creed,  re*established  the  Lutheran  service ;  until  his  successor, 
Frederick  IV.,  in  the  year  1582,  a  s^ond  time  restored  the  pecuHal* 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Calvinism,  and  inflicted  Qp  the  ministers  and 
professors  of  the  again  outlawed  confession  the  same  fate,  which,  under 
hb  predecessor,  those  of  Calvinism  had  sustained.  Even  the  decrees 
of  Dort  were  obliged  to  be  believed  in  the  Palatinate.  The  like  oc« 
curred  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt.  John  George,  fVom  the  year 
1586,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Desau,  believed  it  his  duty  to  purge  his  ]and 
from  Luther's  opinions  and  institutions^  and  to  enforce  the  introduction 
of  Calvinism.  In  the  year  1597,  appeared  a  formulary,  comprised  in 
twenty -eight  articles ;  and  no  other  alternative  was  left  to  the  preachers. 
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but  stllisCriptioDt  or  banishment  from  the  country.  When,  however, 
Prince  John,  in  the  year  1644|  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  re«* 
established,  by  as  violent  means,  the  Lutheran  confession.  In  Hesse^ 
Casself  after  the  Landgrave  Maurice  had  changed  his  creed,  the 
Calvinistic  confession,  indeed,  Was  enforced,  and  the  preachers  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  were  deposed ;  yet  (a  circumstance  which  must 
excite  great  astonishment)  no  special  symbolical  book  was  proposed  to 
the  acceptance  of  believers*  Perhaps  such  a  formulary  would  not  have 
failed  to  appear,  had  not  belief  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Dort  been, 
shortly  afterwards,  ordained, 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  John  Sigis^ 
mund,  on  abandoning  the  Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  Church,  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  special  formulary. 
It  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Confession  of  the  Marches. 

10.  Lastly,  we  must  observe,  that  the  altered  confession  of  Augsburg 
not  only  possesses  a  symbolical  authority  in  the  German  Calvinistic 
Churches,  but  is  in  general  highly  esteemed  by  all  Calvinists.  Me-> 
lancthon,  in  fact,  approximated  in  his  latter  years  to  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  for  that  reason,  introduced  into  the 
editions  of  this  confession,  revised  by  him  from  the  year  1540,  certain 
alterations,  which  must  the  more  recommend  it  to  Calvinists,  as  unin« 
structed  persons,  at  least,  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  Calvin's  opinion 
was  favoured  by  the  primitive  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
More  details  on  this  subject  hereafter.  On  the  confessions  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Thorn,  and  other  places,  as  we  learn  nothing  of  a  peculiar 
nature  from  them,  it  is  unne<5essary  here  to  dwell  at  any  length. 

The  symbolical  writings  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  or  those 
other  books  whence  their  system  of  belief  can  be  derived,  it  will  be 
more  proper  to  notice  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  sects* 
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BOOK   I. 

THE  DOCTRINAL  DIFFERENCES 

AMONG    CATHOLICS,    LUTHERANS, 

AND  THE  REFORMED. 

PART  L 
iKCPFBsiuraAB  nr  doctbinb  sBsPBonNO  THB  rBmiTpnt  wtATm  or 

ILAir   AHD  THM   OBIOUf  Q9  MWIU 

i  i.-^PrimitiTe  State  of  Man,  aceordiDg  to  the  Catholic  Doctrine. 

ly  proportion  as  we  consider  the  history  of  mankind,  or  even  of  indi* 
vidoal  Qkan»  from  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  point  of  view,  very  different 
eonclittions  will  in  part  be  formed  respecting  oar  common  progenitors^ 
conclusions  which  will  affect  the  destinies  of  his  whole  race,  eyen  to 
their  passage  into  the  next  life :  and  even  the  first  degrees  of  that  life 
take  a  very  different  form,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  the  light 
either  of  Catholic  or  of  Protestant  doctrine. 

The  parties,  indeed,  originally  were  not  conscioos  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  divisions ;  for  ecclesiastical,  like  political,  revolutions,  are  not 
conducted  according  to  a  preconcerted,  fully  completed  system  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  fundamental  principles  are  wont  to  be  consistently 
unfolded  only  in  and  by  practical  life,  and  their  heterogeneous  parts  to 
be  thereby  only  gradually  transformed.  Hence,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ecclesimBtical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reflection  was 
not  inunediately  directed  towards  the  origin  of  our  kind,  nor  even  to  its 
panage  into  eternity ;  for  a  more  minute  explanation  of  these  articles 
of  doctrine  appeared  in  part  to  poMoas  but  a  very  sobordinate  interest, 
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and  many  points  seemed  only  brought  forward  to  fill  up  the  breaches  iff 
the  general  system  of  belief.  The  great  contest,  which  now  engages 
our  attention,  had  rather  its  rise  in  the  inmost  and  deepest  centre  of 
human  history,  as  it  turned  upon  the  mode  whereby  fallen  man  can  re- 
gain fellowship  with  Christ,  and  become  a  partaker  of  the  fruits  of 
redemption.  But  from  this  centre  the  opposition  spread  backward  and 
forward,  and  reached  the  two  terms  of  human  history,  which  were 
necessarily  viewed  in  accordance  with  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
central  point.  The  more  consistently  a  system  is  carried  out,  and  the 
more  harmoniously  it  is  framed,  the  more  will  any  modification  in  its 
fundamental  principle  shake  all  its  parts.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  its 
centre  assailed  Catholicism,  whose  doctrines  are  all  most  intimately 
intertwined,  was  forced  by  degrees  to  attack  many  other  points,  also, 
whose  connection  with  those  first  combated,  was  in  the  beginning 
scarcely  imagined. 

We  could  now  have  started  from  the  real  centre  of  all  these  disputes, 
and  have  shown  how  all  doctrines  have  been  seized  and  drawn  into 
its  circle ;  and  undoubtedly  the  commencement  of  our  work  would 
have  much  more  excited  the  interest  of  the  reader,  had  we  immediately 
placed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  enabled  him  to  surrey  the 
entire  field,  which  the  battle  commands.  But  we  conceive  that  the 
controverted  doctrines  may  be  stated  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
manner,  when  we  pursue  the  contrary  course,  and,  by  following  the  clue 
presented  by  the  natural  progress  of  human  history,  bring  under  notice 
these  doctrinal  differences.  Hence,  we  begin  with  the  original  state 
of  man,  speak  next  of  his  fall,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and  then 
enter  on  the  very  central  ground  of  the  controversy,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  man  from  his  fall  through 
Christ  Jesus.  We  shall  afterwards  point  out  the  influence  of  the  con- 
flicting doctrines,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  internal  life 
of  those  united  with  Christ,  on  their  external  union  and  communion 
with  each  other,  and  thus  be  led  to  enlarge  on  the  theory  and  essence 
of  this  outward  communion,  according  to  the  views  of  the  different 
confessions ;  and  wc  shall  conclude  with  the  passage  of  individuals 
from  this  communion,  existing  on  earth,  to  that  of  the  next  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  lasting  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two. 

The  first  point,  accordingly,  which  will  engage  our  attention,  is  the 
primitive  state  of  man. 

Fallen  man,  as  such,  is  able,  in  no  otherwise,  save  by  the  teaching  of 
divine  revelation,  to  attain  to  the  true  and  pure  knowledge  of  his  origi- 
nal condition  ;  for  it  was  a  portion  of  the  destiny  of  man,  when  aliena- 
ted from  his  God,  to  be  likewise  alienated  from  himself,  and  to  know 
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with  certainty,  neither  wbat  he  originally  was,  nor  what  he  became. 
In  determining  his  original  8tate»  we  must  especially  direct  our  ¥iew  to 
the  renewal  of  the  fallen  creature  in  Christ  Jesus ;  because,  as  regene- 
ration consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  our  primeval  condition,  and 
this  transformation  and  renewal  is  only  the  primitive  creation  restored, 
the  insight  ifito  what  Christ  hath  given  us  bock  affords  us  the  desired 
knowledge  of  what  in  the  origin  was  imparted  to  us. 

This  course  has  been  at  all  times  and  by  all  parties  pursued,  when 
the  original  condition  of  man  was  to  be  traced. 

As  regards  the  Catholic  dogma,  this  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  as 
well  as  corporeal  existence  of  the  Paradisaic  man,  extending  not  only  to 
his  pre-eminent  endowments  of  soul  and  body,  but  to  those  gifts  which 
he  possessed  in  common  with  all  men,  so  far  at  least  as  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  required  a  special  explanation,  on 
this  latter  point.  Accordingly,  in  the  higher  portion  of  his  nature,  he 
is  described  as  the  image  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
endowed  with  freedom,  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  and  of 
viewing  everything  in  him.*  As  Adam  had  this  divine  similitude  in 
common  with  the  whole  human  race,  the  distinction,  which  he  enjoyed 
herein,  consisted  in  his  being  what  the  simple  expression  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  denominates,  just  and  holy  ;  in  other  words,  completely 
acceptable  to  God.f  Or  as  the  school  says,  in  language,  however,  not 
quite  expressive  enough,  **  His  in^rior  facnlties  of  soul,  and  bedily  im- 
pulses, acted  unresistingly  under  the  guidance  of  his  reason,  and  there- 
fore every  thing  in  him  was  in  obedience  to  reason,  as  his  reason  was 
in  obedience  to  God  ;"  and  accordingly  he  lived  in  blessed  harmony 
with  himself  and  with  his  Maker.  The  action  of  the  faculties  and  im- 
polses  of  the  body  was  in  perfect  accord  with  a  reason  devoted  to  God, 
and  shunned  all  conflict  with  her :  it  was,  moreover,  coupled  with  the 
great  gift  of  immortality,  even  in  man's  earthly  part,  as  well  as  with  an 
exemption  from  all  the  evils  and  all  the  maladies,  which  are  now  the 
ordinary  preludes  to  death,  j: 

*  CiitcchiBm  ex  decret.  Concil.  Trident.  ed.Col.  1565,  p.  33.  **Quodadaiiim«oi 
pertinett  earn  ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  suam  formavit  (Dcus,)  libenimque  ei  tri* 
boit  aibitrinm :  omnes  prteterea  motus  animi  atquo  appetitiooes  ita  in  eH  temperavit, 
at  rationui  imperio  nunquam  non  paierent.  Turn  originalitf  justitiiB  admirabile  do- 
Bum  addidit,*'  etc. 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Sgm.  t.  decret.  de  peccat.  01% in.  The  council  aays  onfy, 
*'  Jostitiam  ct  sanctitatem,  in  qu&  conetitutus  fuerat" 

I  Catechism,  ex  decret.  Concil.  Trident,  p.  33.  **  Sic  corpore  efiectum  et  consti- 
tuiam  effinztt,  at  non  quidem  natare  ipeius  ri,  ged  divino  beneficio  immortalis  enot 
«C  impoOTibiliB.'*  Very  well,  obeenres  St.  Augaatine  (de  Genes,  ad  lit.  yi.  c.  25) 
'*  Aliod  est,  son  poeM  mori,  aliud  po«e  non  mori,"  etc. 
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The  ideal  moral  state,  in  which  Adam  existed  in  paradise,  the  theo* 
tegians  of  antiquity  Isnew  by  the  name  of  **  original  justice ;"  on  the 
notion  and  nature  whereof  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  further  re* 
marks,  partly  of  an  historical  kind,  in  order  to  explain  the  oppositioUf 
which,  in  this  article  of  doctrine,  the  Or.tholic  Church  has  had  to  en- 
eounter  from  the  Protestants. 

The  essential  and  universal  bterest  of  the  Christian  religkm,  in  de- 
termining the  original  condition  of  our  common  progenitor,  is,  by  the 
above-stated  brief  doctrine  of  the  Church,  amply  satisfied.  Herein  con- 
sistB  the  interest-^on  one  hand  to  guard  against  evil  in  the  world  being 
attributed  to  a  Divine  cause,  and  the  dogma  of  the  supreme  hoUnen 
of  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  being  disfigured  ;«--«nd  on  the  other 
hand,  to  establish  on  a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  a  totally  unmerited 
redemption  from  the  fall — that  practical  fundamental  doctrinerof  Chrie- 
tianity — ^by  most  earnestly  inculcating,  that  God  had  endowed  the  first 
man  with  the  noblest  gifts,  and  that  thus  it  was  only  through  his  own 
deep  self-guiltiness  he  fell.  Upon  both  points,  however,  there  exist 
more  stringent,  and  by  no  means  superfluous,  definitions  of  the  Church. 
Theologians,  likewise,  taking  as  their  standard  the  ecclesiastical  doc* 
trine,  clearly  based  as  it  is  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  following 
oertain  hints  which  particular  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  some  dogmas, 
i^pear  to  furnish,  have  endeavoured  to  fathom  more  deeply  the  nature 
of  original  justice  ;  and  the  Church  ^as  viewed  with  pleasure  the  attri- 
tion and  love  bestowed  on  the  consideration  of  the  lioly  work,  and  per^ 
nitted,  within  the  determined  limits  which  revelation  itself  has  marked 
eat,  the  freest  scope  to  speculation. 

When  the  Church  attributes  to  Adam,  in  his  original  state,  Mtnejt 
aad  justice,  she  by  no  means  merely  means,  that  he  was  unpolluted 
with  any  alloy  adverse  to  God,  or  contrary  to  his  natural  impulse  and 
hearing  to  God,  but,  what  is  far  more,  that  he  stood  in  the  most  interior 
and  the  closest  communion  with  his  Maker.  Now,  it  is  an  universal 
truth,  holding  good  of  all  even  the  highest  orders  and  circles  of  intel- 
lectual creatures,  that  such  a  relation  to  God,  as  that  of  the  paradisaic 
man,  is  no  wise  to  be  attained  and  upheld  by  natural  powers ;  that  con- 
sequently a  special  condescension  of  the  Almighty  is  required  thereto ; 
ia  short,  that  no  finite  being  is  holy,  save  by  the  holy  and  sanctifying 
spirit ;  that  no  finite  being  can  exist  in  a  living  moral  communion  with 
tte  Deity,  save  by  the  communion  of  the  self-same  holy  spirit.  This 
relation  of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  him  above  human  nature,  and 
made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  is  hence  termed  (as  indeed  such 
a  denomination  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  such  an  exaltation)  a 
sopernatural  gift  of  divine  grace,  tvperadded  to  the  endowments  of  na- 
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tore.  Moreoyer,  this  more  minnte  explanation  of  tbe  dogaoiy  ooocerti- 
iag  the  original  holiness  and  justice  of  Adanit  is  not  merely  a  private 
opinion  of  theologiaDS,  but  an  int^ral  part  of  that  dogma,  and  hencOi 
itself  a  dogma.* 

The  following  observation  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  unimportant.  So 
often  as  from  a  mere  philosophical  point  of  view, — ^we  mean  to  say,  so 
often  as  without  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  revealed  truths — the  rela* 
tion  of  the  human  spirit  to  God  hath  been  more  deeply  investigated, 
men  have  seen  themselves  forced  to  the  adoption  of  a  homaunOf  or 
equality  of  essence  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature ;  in  other 
words,  to  embrace  pantheism,  and,  with  it,  the  most  arrogant  deification 
of  man.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  CathoHe 
Church  obviates  the  objections  of  pantheism,  and,  while  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  humility,  satisfies  those  cravings  after  a  more  profound  science, 
which  a  profane  pantheistic  philosophy  vainly  endeavours  to  supply,  is 
apparent  from  what  has  been  above  stated.  What  man,  as  a  creature, 
by  the  energy  of  his  own  nature  abandoned  to  itself,  was  unable  to 
attain,  is  conferred  on  him  as  a  grace  from  his  Creator.  So  exceed- 
ingly great  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  ! 

The  blessing  above  described,  which  knit  the  bonds  of  an  exalted, 
holy,  and  happy  communion  between  God  and  the  paradisaic  man,  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  struggle  would  by  degrees  have  natu- 
raUy  arisen  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  cha- 
racterised by  many  theologians  as  that  power,  whereby  the  sensual  and 
snpersensual  parts  of  Adam  were  maintained  in  undnturbed  harmony. 
The  same  divines  necessarily  suppose,  that  on  Adam  the  supernatural 
giAs  were  bestowed  simultaneously  with  his  natural  endowments ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  both  were  conferred  at  the  moment  of  his  creation.f 


*  Popes  Piufl  V.  and  Grtgorj  XIII.  have  oondemned  the  followum^  propodtions : 
*'  Art.  zxi.  Homans  natune  sublimatio  et  ezaltatlo  in  coiuoitiam  divias  natone  do. 
bita  fuit  integntati  prime  conditionis,  ac  proinde  natoralM  dicenda  eat,  non  auper- 
natoralis.  Art  xxyi.  Integritas  conditionia  non  fuit  indebita  nature  humane  ezal. 
tatio,  fled  naturaliB  ejus  conditio.** 

The  opinion  put  forth  in  the  earlier  editiona  of  tbia  work,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ionum  tupematuraU  primi  hominu^  though  genoraUy  received  among  theologians, 
and  grounded  in  the  whole  Catholic  system,  had  not,  however,  received  a  formal 
sanction  from  the  Church,  must  now  be  corrected. 

t  Thom.  Summa,  P.  i.  q.  95,  art.  1.  **  Manifestom  est,  quod  ilia  subjectio  coipo- 
xis  ad  animam,  et  inferiorum  virium  ad  rationem,  non  erat  naturalis ;  alioquin  post 
peecatom  mansisset,  cum  etiam  in  demonibos  data  naturalia  post  peccatum  manse, 
lint-  Ex  quo  datur  intelligi,  si  deserente  gratiH  soluta  est  obedientia  camis  ad  ani- 
mam, quOd  per  gxatiam  in  anim&  existentem  inferiora  ei  sobdcbantur.'*    BeUarmine 
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Other  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distiDgnishing  undoubtedly 
between  justice  and  holiness,  prefer  the  opinion  that  Adam  was  crea- 
ted as  a  sound,  pure,  unpolluted  nature  (with  tfie  harmonious  relation 
of  all  his  parts  ;)  and  that  he  was  favoured  with  the  supernatural  gift 
of  a  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God  at  a  later  period  only,  to 
wit,  when  he  had  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  by  his  own  efforts  had 
rendered  himself  worthy  of  its  participation.  This  latter  opinion  pos* 
sesses  the  advantage  of  more  accurately  distinguishing  between  the  two 
orders  of  nature  and  grace,  and  is  moreover  recommended  by  the  fact, 
that  what  nature  is  in  itself,  and  what  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  of 
itself,  is  pointed  out  with  great  clearness.  That  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  as  being  in  its  essence  the  image  of  God,  hath  the  faculty  and  the 
aptitude  to  know  and  to  love  Him  ;  nay  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
of  itself  really  capable  of  loving  Him,  and  that  the  desire  after  the  full 
union  with  the  Deity  is  a  want  inherent  in  his  very  nature,  are  truths 
very  well  pointed  out  in  this  theory.  Thus  the  natural  and  necessary 
points  of  contact  for  the  higher  communications  of  grace  are  here  very 
finely  brought  out.  The  same  opinion  also  distinguishes  Adam's  ori- 
ginal justice  from  his  i$ttemal  sanctity  and  acceptance  before  God,  con- 
sidering the  former  to  be  the  attribute  of  pure  nature,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  ;  the  latter  to  be  only  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  thus  in  a  condition  success- 
fully to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  creation  as  such,  which  gave  occasion 
to  any  incongruity  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God, — any  interruption  of 
the  former's  freedom  ;  but  that  every  such  incongruity,  every  such  dis- 
turbance, had  its  rise  only  in  the  abuse  of  freedom.  (Compare  Sect. 
V.)  Further,  this  theory  significantly  implies,  that  without  any  antago- 
nism of  evily  man  could  yet  have  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  nature  and  the  wants  extending  beyond  it,  as  well  as  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  favour  and  grace — a  doctrine  which  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Lastly,  the  possible  condition  of  man  after  his  fall, 
and  the  course  of  his  conversion  and  regeneration,  are  here  prefigured. 
.  Moreover,  both  these  opinions  regard  the  justice  and  sanctity  of 
Adam  as  accidental  qualities.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  not  pronounced 
itself  either  for  or  against  either  of  them,  but  has  employed  such  ex- 


(de  ^t.  primi  horn.  e.  v.)  adds :  **  Ex  hoc  loco  aperte  discimiM,  hominem  in  purh 
naturalibos  conditom  habitnram  fuisse  rebellionem  iliain  carnie  ad  spiritoin,  quam 
nunc  post  amissum  justitia)  originalis  donnm  omncs  ezperimur.  Qaandoquidem 
obedicntia  camis  ad  spintum  non  Aiit  in  primohomlne  nataralisct  grataita.  Proinde 
justitia  origrinalis  divinilas  homini  collata  non  conservavit  solum,  scd  attnlit  et  fecit 
iMtttttdinem  paitis  infenofis." 
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ptessions,  that  both  may  co^exist  wtthin  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
Brst  declaration  of  the  council,  regarding  our  great  progenitor,  was 
coached  in  the  following  terms :  **  the  justice  and  sanctity,  wherein  he 
(Adam)  was  created  (condUug.)  This  form  was  afterwards  in  so  far 
modified,  that,  instead  of  the  word  "created,''  that  of  «« established " 
(eonsHtiaus)  was  selected.* 

4  n«— The  Lothena  dootiine  <m  iiwa*8  cngtiMBl  state. 

Luther  by  no  means  called  in  question  the  fact  that  Adam  was 
positively  holy  and  just.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  later  negative  conceptions  of  a  state  of  mere  innocency — an 
indifiercnce  between  good  and  evil,  wherein  the  paradisaic  man  is  re« 
presented  to  have  existed ;  and  was  accordingly  far  removed  from 
those  opinions,  which  make  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  a  foolishness,  and 
make  the  human  race  adopt  a  course,  which  is  the  necessary  entrance 
into  evil,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  transition  to  a  self-conscious  return  to 
good.f  Unhappily  he  fell  into  other  errors,  which,  considered  in  their 
consequences,  outweigh  at  least  those  we  have  mentioned. 

Respecting  original  justice,  Luther  brought  no  new  and  peculiar 
views  into  vogue.  He  only  selected,  out  of  the  rich  store  of  theories 
which  the  fruitfulness  of  scholasticism  had  produced,  the  one  which 
seemed  most  favourable  to  his  own  opinions,  handled  it  with  no  great 
dexterity,  and,  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  under  his  hands,  inter- 
wove it  in  such  a  way  into  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  that  the  lat- 
ter, without  it,  cannot  be  at  all  understood.  Hence,  it  is  only  later 
that  its  full  importance  in  the  whole  Lutheran  system  will  become  per- 
ceptible.  Against  those  theologians,  who  called  Adam's  acccptableness 
before  God,  supernatural,  Luther  asserted  it  to  be  natural ;  and  in  op. 
position  to  the  schoolmen,  who  regarded  it  as  accidental,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  essential  to  human  nature — an  integral  and  constitutive  part  of 


•  Pallayie.  hist  Conefl.  Trident  Kb.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  375,  ed.  Antw.  1675.  He  says 
this  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Paeecns.  **  Paceco  monente,  non  esse 
ettra  controrenriam,  an  Adamns  interiorem  sanctitatem  obtinuerit  primo  qao  crealus 
fait  nxMnento ;  ande  patet,  quam  iniirma  a  qaibusdam  dedacatur  probatio  ad  id  affir. 
mandnm  ex  Terbis  eoneilii,  que  nnno  eztant/'-^Sess.  t.  dccret.  de  peceat.  origin. 

t  A  Trial  ^f  Adam  was  doubtless  neeessary,  that  man  should  make  his  own  de. 
eisoHf  and  thereby  attain  to  a  complete  self-conseiousness  of  the  good  ^ich  he  aU 
ready  possessed,  and  especially  of  his  freedom  ;  bat  the  fall  was  by  no  means  neces- 
MTy.  Undoubte^y  the  fail  brought  about  the  self-conscious  and  free  possession  of 
truth  and  goodness,  because,  by  God's  grace,  eyen  efil  must  conduce  towards  the 
promotion  of  good.  But  the  bare  assertion  that  the  &1I  was  neeessary,  exalts  evil 
jtself  into  goodness. 
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the  same ;  esse  de  naturd^  de  essenHd  homMs.*  He  meaot  to  say,  the 
pure  nature  of  man,  as  it  sprang  forth  at  the  omnipotent  word  of  the 
Creator,  comprised  absolutely  in  itself  all  die  conditions  to  render  it 
pleasing  unto  God;  that  the  various  parts  of  Adam's  nature,  by  the 
peculiar  energy  inherent  in  themi  were  maintained  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful  harmony,  and  the  whole  man  preserved  in  his  due  relation  to  God. 
The  religious  faculty,  especially  of  the  first  man,  in  virtue  of  an  inborn 
fulness  of  energy,  expanded  itself  in  a  way  acceptable  to  the  Deity«  so 
that,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  he  truly  knew  God,  believed  in  Him, 
loved  Him  perfectly,  and  was  holy.  The  religious  and  moral  dispoei- 
tion  of  Adam,  together  with  its  practical  development,  the  Reformers 
called  the  image  of  God,  without  drawing  any  distinction  between  the 
bare  faculty  itself,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  in  correspondency 
to  the  divine  will.  From  the  very  fact  that  Adam  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty, he  was,  according  to  them,  truly  religious,  truly  pious,  devoted  in 
all  things  to  God  and  His  holy  will,  and  perfectly  united  with  Him.f 
Catholic  theologians,  on  the  other  band,  distinguished  very  exactly  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other ;  so  that,  to  det«Tmine  rightly  the  distinc- 
tion, they  commonly  termed  the  religious  faculty,  "the  image  of  God;'* 
but  the  pious  exertion  of  that  faculty,  "  the  likeness  unto  God."J    We 


*  Luth.  in  Genei.  c.  iii.  Op.  ed.  Jen.  torn.  i.  p  83.  *'  Quarre  statttamus,  jiurCitiam 
non  ean  qnoddam  donom,  quod  ab  extra  accederet,  ■eparatninqae  a  natura  hominis 
[■o  the  schoolmen  never  ezpreaed  themaelTee],  aed  fttiMe  vere  naturalem,  Qt  natura 
AdfB  aaaet  diligere  Deum,  mdere  Deo,  cognoacera  Deum,**  ete. 

t  Apul.  de  peccat.  origin.  (  7,  p.  56.  **  Itaque  juatitia  origtnalia  babitura  erat  •qoak 
tompeiamentum  qnalitatum  corporis,  sed  etiam  hsc  dona :  notltiam  Dei  certioiem,  ti« 
morem  Dei,  fiduciam  Dei,  aut  certe  rectitudinem,  et  yim  ista  efficiendi.  Idque  testatnr 
Bcriptura,  cum  inquit,  hominem  ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  Dei  conditum  ease.  Qaod 
qnid  est  aliud,  nisi  in  homine  hanc  sapientiam  et  justitiam  effigiatum  esse,  qu»  Deum 
apprchenderet,  et  in  qua  reluceret  Deus,  hoc  est,  homini  dona  esse  data  notitiam  Dei, 
timorem  Dei,  fiduciam  eiga  Deum  et  sinulia."  Thej  thus  understand  by  what  God 
gave  to  Adam,  as  well  real  acts  of  the  q>irit  (timorem  Dei,  fiduciam)  as  the  iacultj 
for  these  (vim  ista  efficiendi).  Very  remarkable  is  Gerhard's  assertion,  that  according 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  the  divine  image  in  man  is  not  any  thing  substantial,  but 
merely  a  condition  of  human  substance,  a  quality  of  it.  (Joann.  Gerhard,  loci  theok)g. 
ed.  Cotta,  1765,  tom.  iv.  p.  249,  seq.  Compare  ejusdem  ConfiBss.  CathoL  lib.  ii.  art. 
XX.  c.  3,  p.  349.)  It  is  observable  he  refutes  hunself  by  saying,  that  conscience  in 
man  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  divine  image.  As  he  adds,  conscience  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained from  any  supernatural  action  of  God  on  man,  so  it  follows  it  must  be  a  sub. 
stantial  faculty  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  such  the  image  itself^  But  he  says 
the  latter  is,  *'  concreata  humanaa  substantiis  integritaa,  peifectio  ao  rectitudo,  et  pn>* 
iade  in  categoria  qualitatia  coUocanda."  Loci  theoL  lib.  c.  p.  968.  Comp.  Chemnit 
loe.  theoL  pi.  i.  p.  817,  ed.  1615. 

i  BeUarm.  de  grat.  prim.  hom.  c  ii.  lib.  c  p.  7.  ^  Imago,  qu»  est  ipsa  natura 
mentis  et  voluntatis,  a  solo  Deo  fieri  potuit :  similitudo  autem,  quB  in  virtute  et  pro. 
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•hall  later  see  what  mighty  consequences  were  involved  in  these,  at  the 
first  view,  trifling  doctrinal  differences,  that  seemed  merely  to  concern 
the  schools ;  and  we  must,  in  the  meanwhile,  prepare  ourselves  to  ex- 
pect,  on  the  part  of  Luther,  a  most  singular  doctrine  respecting  origi- 
nal  sin.  Moreover,  the  non-distinction  adverted  to,  had  partly  its  foun« 
dation  in  the  endeavour  of  the  Reformers  to  be  in  their  teaching  very 
practical  and  generally  intelligible.  Hence  they  avoided,  with  as  much 
care  as  possible,  all  distinctions  and  abstract  expressions,  as  a  schoUistic 
abu9e,  but  thereby  frequently  fell  into  a  strange  and  most  pernicious 
confusion  of  ideas. 

The  second  main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  confessions,  in 
tiie  matter  under  discussion,  is  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Luther  as- 
serted (and  he  would  have  this  assertion  maintained  as  an  article  of 
fiuth),  that  man  is  devoid  of  freedom;  that  every  (pretended)  free  ac« 
tion  is  ooiy  apparent ;  that  an  irresistible  divine  necessity  rules  all 
things,  and  that  every  human  act  is  at  bottom  only  the  act  of  God.* 
Melancthon  taught  the  same.  He  also  comprised  all  things  in  the 
circle  of  an  unavoidable  necessity  and  predestination,  declared  the 
doctrine,  that  God  is  the  sole  agent,  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  all  Chris* 
tian  science,  for  thereby  the  wisdom  and  cunning  of  human  reason 
were  duly  repressed  and  condemned,  and  he  repeatedly  insisted,  that 
the  word  ^*  freedom  of  election  "  was  unknown  to  Scripture,  and  that 


bitate  eoniistit,  a  nobis  quoque,  Deo  adjuvante,  perficitur.**  God  can  grive  us  no  ac- 
tioDB.  Farther  on  Bellarmme  sajB :  **  Ex  his  igitur  tot  patmm  testimonuB  co^imnr 
admittere,  nan  esse  oronino  idem  imaginem  et  similitudinem,  sed  imaginem  ad  na. 
timun,  similitudinem  ad  virtntes  pertinere."  The  well-known  passage  in  Genesis 
may,  or  may  not,  bear  such  an  interpretation  ;  bat  the  distinction  has  a  value  in  it. 
•elf,  independently  of  all  scriptural  interpretation. 

*  Luther,  de  servo  aHbitrio  adv.  Erasm.  Roterod.  0pp.  ed.  Lat.  Jen.  torn.  iii.  f  170. 
**  Bst  itaqoe  et  hoc  imprimis  necessariom  et  salutare  Christiano  ndsse,  qaod  Deus 
nihil  piascit  contingenter,  sed  quod  omnia  incommutabili  et  etem&  infalUbilique 
volimtate  et  providet,  et  proponit,  et  facit.  Hoc  fulmine  stomitur  et  conteritur  peni. 
tns  liberam  arbitrlum.  Ideo  qui  liberum  arbitrium  volunt  assertum,  debent  hoc  ful. 
men  vel  negate  vel  dissimulare,  aat  alilt  ratione  a  se  abigere.*'  (fol.  171.)  **  Ez  quo 
seqnltnr  irreliagabiliter,  omnia  quae  facimus,  etsi  nobis  videntur  mutabiliter  et  con- 
tfaigenter  fieri  et  fiant,  et  ita  etiam  contingenter  nobis  fiant,  rever&  tamen  fiunt  ne- 
eeasario  et  immutabiliter,  si  voluntatem  Dei  spcctes."  (fol.  177.)  **  Alteram  para- 
dozon :  quidquid  fit  a  nobis,  non  Hbe^  arbitrio,  sed  mera  necessitate  fieri.^  The 
book  doses  with  these  words  (fol.  238).  **  Ego  yero  hoc  libro  non  contuli,  sed 
aswnri  et  aisero,  ac  penes  nullum  volo  esse  judicium,  sed  omnibus  suadeo,  ut  pnes- 
tent  obsequium."  The  Solida  Declaratio  (ii.  de  llbero  arbitrio,  p.  639)  sanctions  this 
faookt  and  especially  approves  what  it  says  *'  de  absolutl  necessitate  contra  omnes 
sinistras  suspiciones  et  corruptelas,**  and  thus  concludes :  '*  Ea  hie  repetita  esse  yolu- 
mus,  et  ut  dlligenter  legantur,  et  expetantnr  omnes  hortamur." 
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its  meaniDg  must  be  rejecfted  by  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  man. 
He  added,  that  this  expression,  like  the  very  pernicious  word,  "  reason," 
to  which  he  declared  equal  hostility,  had  been  introduced  through  phi- 
losophy into  the  Christian  Church.  From  no  other  cause  did  he  deem 
himself  so  well  justified  in  daring  to  apply  to  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties  in  the  middle  age, — the  so-called  schoolmeui — the 
terms  sophists,  theologues,  and  the  like,  as  on  account  of  their  crime 
in  having  established  among  Christians  the  doctrine  of  human  free-will 
so  firmly,  that,  as  he  complained,  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  possible 
to  root  it  out.*  Perceiving,  after  more  diversified  experience,  and  roa- 
turer  reflection,  especially  after  the  controversy  with  the  Catholics,  the 
prodigious  abyss  into  which  such  a  doctrine  must  precipitate  the  Church, 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  and  even  combated  it.f  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  such  recantation  on  the  part  of 
Luther ;  and  the  formulary  of  concord  gives  an  express  sanction  to 
the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus.  This  doctrine  of  the  servi- 
tude of  the  human  will  has  had  the  greatest  weight ;  and  its  influence, 
according  to  Melancthon's  assurance,  pervades  even  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Lutherans.:^ 

In  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  body,  both  con- 
fessions are  agreed ;  and  if  the  Lutheran  formularies  speak  not  ex- 
pressly of  that  property  of  Adam's  body,  whereby,  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  he  would  have  remained  exempt  from  death,  this  silence  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  total  absence  of  all  controversy  on  the  matter.  § 

*  Melancth.  loc.  Theol.  ed.  Augrust,  1621.  "  Sensiiii  irrepait  philosophia  in  Chns. 
tianismum,  et  receptum  est  impium  dc  libero  arbitrio  dogma.   UBorpata  est  vox  liberi 

arbitrii,  a  divinis  litcriB,  a  sensu  et  judicio  spirittiB  alienissima additum  est  e  I1ato> 

nis  philosophift,  tfoeahulum  rationis  <Bque  pemiciosissimum.  (p,  10  )  In  quiSBtionem 
vocatur,  sitne  libera  voluntas  et  qaatenus  libera  sit  ?  Respons.  Quandoqaidem  om- 
nia, quie  eveniunt.  neceuario  juxta  dlvinam  prsdestinationem  evenimit,  nolla  est 
voluntatis  nostre  libertas."  (p.  12.) 

t  This  he  did  in  the  editions  of  the  Loci  TheologicU  dating  from  the  year  1535. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  now  reproaches  the  schoolmen  with  having  taught 
the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  necessity,  but  observes  a  total  silence  req>eoting  himself 
and  Luther,  while  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  same  work  he  had  charged  these  very 
schoolmen  with  an  arrogant  assertion  of  the  tenet  of  free-will.  '*  Et  quod  asperior 
paulo  Bcntentia  de  prsBdestinatione  vulgo  videtur,  debemus  illi  impio  sophislamm 
theologiiB,  que  inculcavit  nobis  contingentiam  et  libertatem  voluntatis  nostne,  ut  a 
veritate  scripturo  mollicule  aures  abhorreant.**  This  is  the  language  of  the  first  edi- 
tion :  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  editions  from  the  year  1535  down  to  1 543,  we  read 
as  follows :  "  Valla  et  plerique  alii  non  recte  dctrahunt  voluntati  hominis  libertatem.*' 
Who  are  then  these  plerique  7  A  vast  number  of  such  indecencies  do  we  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  In  the  editions  dating  from  the  year  1 543,  this  doc* 
trine  is  referred  to  the  Stoics.    **  Hobc  imaginatio  orta  ex  Stoicis  disputationibus,**  etc. 

X  Melancth.  I.e.  p.  13.    **  In  omnes  disputationis  nostre  partes  incidet.*' 

$  Ci.  Gohardi  loe.  theolog.  torn.  iv.  p.  368  (loc.  ix.  c  iv.  $  99). 
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i  III. — ^The  Calvinifltio  doctrine  on  the  primitiTe  state  of  man. 

In  enlarging  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  paradisaic  man,  Calvin, 
by  representing  it,  with  Luther,  as  one  devoid  of  supernatural  graces* 
set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but,  by  expressly 
ascribing  to  the  first  man  the  gift  of  free-will,  he  equally  opposed  the 
Lutherans.*  In  other  respects,  we  find  in  this  article  no  difference  of 
doctrrne ;  and  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  the  confessions  of 
the  reformed  Churches.f  In  respect  to  the  injurious  consequences  pro- 
duced by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  on  his  corporeal  existence,  and  that 
of  his  posterity,  most  of  the  formularies  of  the  reformed  expressly 
teach,  with  Calvin,  that  death  is  the  fruit  of  Adam's  transgression.^ 

But  the  question  here  occurs,  how  Calvin  could  feel  himself  justified 
in  attributing  free-will  to  Adam,  when,  in  common  with  Zwingle,  he 
completely  shared  Luther's  doctrine  touching  a  divine  necessity  of  all 
occurrences,  and  even  pushed  this  opinion  to  the  extremest  verge. 
Conscious  of  this  discrepancy,  he  observes  undoubtedly,  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  mysterious  predestination  of  God  is  here  unseasonably 
mooted ;  for  the  matter  at  issue  is  not  what  could  have  happened,  but 
how  man  was  originally  constituted.^  In  despite  of  this  express  de- 
mand, to  hold  the  two  doctrines  distinct, — that  of  a  divine  necessity, 
of  an  absolute  eternal  destiny,  which  enchains  and  holds  all  things  to- 
gether, and  that  of  the  freedom  of  man,  prior  to  his  fall,  we  are  at  a 


*  Calvin.  Institution.  1.  i.,  c.  15.  $  8.  fol.  55.  ed.  Gen.  1559.  **  Animam  hominit 
Deoa  mente  uutiuxit,  qua  bonum  a  malo,  jostom  ab  injusto  diioenieret ;  ac  quid  se- 
qnendmn  vel  iiigieodum  sit  preeunte  ratiunis  luce  videfet ;  onde  partem  hanc  direo. 
tiicem  Tciyfiwmof  dixenint  Philosoplii.  Huic  adjunzit  voluntatem,  penes  quam 
est  elecUo.  His  pneclaris  dotibas  exceJluit  prima  bominis  conditio,  at  ratio,  intelli- 
fSDtia,  pmdentia,  jadicium  non  modo  ad  terreniB  vit»  gabemationem  suppeterent, 
ssd  quibus  transeendemit  osqoe  ad  Denm  ad  SBtemam  felicitatem.  In  hac  mtegritate 
liboo  arbitrio  poUebat  homo,  quo  si  vellet  adipisci  posset  etemam  vitam." 

t  Hehret  i.  e.  yii.  (Corpus  libr.  symbol,  eccles.  reform,  ad  August  I8t7)  p.  16:  ii. 
p.  95 ;  iii.  p.  103.  Yet  without  anj  minuter  definition  they  merely  say,  man  was 
ereated  after  God*s  image,  and  except  in  the  first  Helvetic  Confession,  they  make  no 
mention  of  free-will.  The  Scottish  Confession  (art.  ii.  1.  c  p.  145)  accords  to  Adam 
freedom :  the  Gidlie  and  the  Anglican  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Belgic 
again  oonoedes  this  gift  to  the  first  man  (o.  ziy.  p.  128).  These  are  difierences  which 
maybe  easily  aeooonted  for. 

I  Helyet.  i.,  o.  Tiii.  1.  c  p.  17;  Belg.  o.  jar,  178.  '*Qua  (peocato)  se  mord  cor. 
porali  et  qiuritiiali  obnojnum  reddidit" 

^  Catrin.  1.  c.  4  8.  *«  Hie  enim  intempestiTe  questio  ingeritur  de  occulta  prs^dee. 
tinataooe  Dei:  quia  nonagilor,  quid  aeeidere  potuerit,  necne,  scd  qualis fucrit  hommis 
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loss  to  discover  how  this  claim  can  be  satisfied  ;  for  these  two  doctrines 
are  in  fact  incompatible ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  one,  the  other 
must  be  abandoned ;  unless  to  the  word  ''  freedom  "  a  notice  be  at- 
tached, which  in  reality  destroys  its  very  existence.  And  such  is 
really  the  case ;  for,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  Calvin,  evi* 
dently  after  Luther's  example,  makes,  not  inward  necessity,  but  out- 
ward constraint,  the  opposite  to  freedom.*  On  the  other  hand,  Me- 
lancthon  has  expressed  himialf  openly  and  honestly  on  the  mutu- 
al correlativeness  of  these  two  articles  of  doctrine,  and  declared 
that,  from  that  very  correlativeness  they  should  be  simultaneously 
treated.f 

We  shall  find,  moreover,  that  Calvin  even  teaches  an  eternal,  immu- 
table predestination  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man ;  an  opinion  which  is 
certainly  quite  incompatible  with  the  proposition,  that  Adam  was  freci 
that  is  to  say,  could  have  avoided  sinning.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that,  though  some  symbolical  writings  of  the  reformed  communities 
have  with  Calvin  expressly  ascribed  free-will  to  Adam,  others  have 
judged  it  more  expedient,  in  what  they  teach  respecting  the  paradisaic 
man,  to  pass  this  matter  over  in  silence ;  and  this  was  evidently  the 
most  consistent  course. 

We  think  it  still  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  internal  reasons, 
which  Calvin  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity destructive  of  all  human  freedom,  partly  because  it  will 
then  follow,  that  it   ought  not,  at  least  absolutely  and  immediately4 


*  Luther,  de  senro  art>itrio  ad  Erann.  Roterod.  1. 1,  fol.  1 71 .  **  Optarim  sane  Blind 
meliai  vocabuhim  dari  in  hae  disputatione,  qnam  hoc,  Neeemtasi  qood  non  recte 
dicitnr,  neqae  de  dirina,  neqoe  de  hnmana  voluntate :  est  enim  aiinii  ingratn  eC  in- 
eonirrna  gi^niffeationis  pro  hoe  loeo,  quandam  velut  coaetionem,  et  omnino  id  qnod 
oontrarinm  est  volontati,  injferens  intelleetai ;  cum  tamen  non  hoc  velit  cansa  iita 
quoB  aifitur.  Voluntas  enim,  sive  divina  siye  homana,  nulla  coaetione,  sed  men 
lubentia  vel  cupiditaie  quasi  vera  libera,  facit  qood  facit,  sive  bonum  sive  malum. 
Sed  tamen  immutabilis  est  voluntas  Dei,  que  nostmm  Tolnntaiem  mntahilem  gruber- 
nat,  ut  eanit  Boetius :  *  stabilisque  manens  das  cuncta  moveri.*  **  lliis  is  a  very  in- 
appropriate citation,  for  Manlius  Torquatns  Boethius  was  no  believer  in  Luther's  doc- 
trine of  necessity. 

t  MelancCh.  loc.  theolog.  p.  13.  **Scd  ineptus  vidcar,  qui  statim  initio  operis  de 
aqieirimo  loco,  de  pnedestinatione  dissemm.  Quamqunm  quid  attinetin  compendio, 
primo  an  postremo  loco  id  aj^am,  quod  in  omnes  diaputatumis  wtttrtB  partes  ineidet,** 

t  Calvin  (Instit.  rel.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  16,  n.  8)  takes  notice  of  this  parallel,  and  ob- 
serros  as  foUovs :  '*  Non  enim  cum  stoicis,  neccssitatem  comminiseimur  ez  perpetoo 
eausorum  nezu  et  impUciti  quadam  serie,  qu»  in  natura  eontmeatur :  sed  Dcum 
constitutmns  aibitram  ac  modeiatorem  omnium,  qui  pro  suft  sapicntiA  ab  ultima  eter- 
nitate  decieyit  quod  factonis  esset,  et  nunc  suit  potentiH,  quod  decrevit,  ezseqaitw." 
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to  be  confocmded  with  the  Pagan /atem,  and  partly  became  a  know* 
ledge  of  this  reasoning  will  be  of  importance  in  later  investigations. 
If  Melancthon,  after  indulging  in  harsh  assertions,  could  assign  no 
other  practical  ground  for  this  doctrine,  than  that  the  relation  of  man 
towards  God  adverted  to  was  very  useful  towards  subduing*  human 
arrogance,  Calvin  on  the  other  hand  observed,  that  the  knowledge  not 
merely  that  God  guided  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  small,  as  in  great 
things,  but  that  nothing  whatever  could  occur  without  the  express  ordi- 
nance  of  God  {destmante  Deo^)  comprised  a  very  abundant  source  of 
consolation  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  man  feek  himself  secure  in  the 
hands  of  an  all- wise,  all-ruling»  powerful  and  indulgent  Father.f  Hence, 
the  idee  of  a  Divine  permission,  and  such  a  conduct  of  things,  that  ulti* 
mately  every  thing,  even  evil,  in  the  world,  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  serve  God,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  believed  the  elect  inse« 
cure,  and  the  notion  of  a  divine  providence  not  sufficiently  defined, 
unless,  for  example,  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  on  an  elect  were  abso- 
lutely wiUed  and  ordained  by  God.  Moreover,  even  the  public  confess 
lions  of  the  reformed  occasionally  adopt  this  view,  which  Calvin  here 
enforces,  of  the  providential  guidance  of  all  things,  mitigating,  con- 
siderably, however,  this  opinion,  and  evincing  a  very  laudable  dread  of 
stamping  on  their  articles  the  harsh  spirit  of  Calvin4  By  ^he  latter, 
however,  as  well  as  by  his  disciple  Theodore  Beza,§  the  opinions  adverted 


A  ipecial  defence  afamtt  the  char^pe  of  fetalisni,  laid  to  Ca]Tin*ft  doetrbie,  wai  wiil^ 
|0D  by  Bexa.  Abftenio  ealamDiarum,  qnibtis  atfiennM  est  Joan.  Calvinai  a  Tiil». 
maiio  Hflihano,  a  Latheran  profeMor  in  Heidelber|[^,  p.^  308,  leq. 

*  Melanct.  lib.  c    **  Multnm  enim  omnino  refert  ad  premendam  damnandamque 
hnrnans  rationii  torn  npientiami  torn  prudentiam,  constanter  credere,  quod  a  Deo 


t  Caiv.  bifltit.  rel.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  17,  $  3.  Yet  Lather,  in  this  matter,  had  pn» 
pnnd  the  way  for  him  with  some  hmts.  Luther,  de  servo  arintrio.  0pp.  torn.  iiL 
led.  171.  b.  "  Ultra  dieo,  non  modo  qoam  ista  aint  vera,  de  quo  infra  latius  ex  scrip* 
tuna  dicetur,  verum  etiam,  quam  religiosum,  pium,  et  nccessarium  sit,  ea  nosse ;  Us 
enim  ignoratis,  neque  fides,  neque  alius  Dei  cultus  consistere  potest.  Nam  hoc  esset 
vere  Demn  ignorare,  cum  quH  ignorantiH  salus  stare  nequit,  ut  notum  est-  Si  enim 
dobitas,  aot  contemnis  nosse,  quod  Deus  omnia,  non  contingenter,  sed  neoessario  e( 
immtitabiliter  ptssciat  et  relit,  quomodo  poteris  ejus  promissionibus  credere,  certs 
fidere,  ae  niti  7  Com  enim  promittit,  eertum  oportet  to  esse,  quod  seiat,  pomit  «t 
velit  prcstare,  quod  promittit ;  alloqui  com  non  vcmeem,  nee  fidelem  estiniabis,  que 
est  incredulitas  et  summa  impietas  et  negatio  Dei  altiasimi.'* 

t  Confess.  Belgic.  c  ziii.  in  Augusti.  Corp.  libror.  symbol,  eccles.  reform,  p. 
177,  esq. 

4  Theod.  Beio  qoBstionam  et  respons.  ohristian.  lib.  ed.  4to«  1573,  p.  105.  (N.  Bv 
Ffeee  when  printed  is  not  named.)  **  Qiwso,  expone,  quid  proridentiam  appellaa  7 
Beep.  Sio  appello  non  illam  modo  vim  inenarribilem,  quik  fit,  ut  Deus  omnia  ab 
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to»  respecting  divine  providence,  were  held  with  such  tenacity,  and  carried 
out  with  such  consistency,  that  they  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  convince  the  world,  nay,  in  despite  of  all  their  eloquence  and 
dialectic  art,  they  utterly  failed  to  convince  very  many,  that  they  did 
not  in  fact  refer  all  evil  to  God.  We  are  bound  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

i  rr4 — On  the  cause  of  mond  evil. 

In  all  the  more  important  doctrinal  manuals  and  polemical  writings 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — ^in  the  works  of  fiellarmine, 
Becanus,  Chemnitz,  ^Gerhard,  and  others,  nay,  even  in  several  public 
confessions,  the  reader  meets  with  a  special  and  copious  chapter,  bearing 
the  title  of  the  present  section.  As,  in  the  second  &nd  third  centuries  of 
the  Church,  no  writer  could  enlarge  on  the  religious  concerns  of  his 
times  without  entering  upon  the  question,  **  whence  is  evil ;"  so  the 
same  question  was  now  again  most  anxiously  investigated ;  and  it  noon 
became  apparent  that  the  opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism could  not  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the  inmost  essence  of 
the  latter  would  remain  eternally  misconceived,  if  the  different  replies 
which  hac^been  made  to  that  question,  were  not  well  considered. 

No  subject  in  the  first  times  of  the  Reformation  so  embittered  the 
Catholics  against  the  authors  of  that  revolution,  as  their  doctrine 
respecting  the  relation  wherein  the  Deity  stands  to  moral  evil.  It  was 
precisely  on  this  account  the  Catholic  Church  laid  down  again,  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  emphatic  energy,  the  proposition,  that  man  was 
created  with  the  endowment  of  freedom,  in  order  that,  without  any 
restriction,  and  without  subterfuge,  the  guilt  of  evil  in  the  world  might 
fall  on  the  head  of  man.  For  the  denial  of  free  will  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther, Melancthon,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  was  calculated  to  excite  an 
apprehension,  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  Catholic  doctine  of 
God's  perfect  sanctity,  to  whom  sin  is  an  abomination,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  the  most 
vicious  man  would  be  thus  sheltered  from  all  responsibility.  And,  in 
fact,  Melancthon,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
the  edition  of  the  year  1525,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  God 
wrought  all  things,  evil  as  well  as  good  ;  that  He  was  the  author  of  Da* 
vid's  adultery,  and  the  treason  of  Judas,  as  well  as  of  Paul's  conversion. 


eterao  proflpezerit,  omniboBque  futaris  sapientissime  provident,  sed  imprimis  deere. 
tnm  illud  etemum  Dei  tapientisBimi  simul  et  potentifsimi,  ez  quo  quioqaid  fait, 
fuit ;  quicqaid  est,  est ;  et  quicqaid  futuram  est,  erit,  prout  ipn  ab  atemo  decemere 
Hbuit- 
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Now,  howBoeyer  strange  and  prejudiced  a  notion  an  indiWdaal  may 
have  formed  of  the  errors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  ask  him»  would 
he  dare  to  assert^  that  all  these  errors  put  together  can  outweigh  the 
single  enormity  here  uttered  by  Meiancthon?  And  yet  Chemnitz,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  passages  in  question  (for  in  the 
Later  editions  of  Melancthon's  aforesaid  work  they  have  disappeared^ 
ChemnitZy  as  we  say,  excuses  his  teacher,  Melancthon.  And  how  does  he 
excuse  him  ?  In  so  complicated  a  matter,  he  says,  among  other  things,  all 
in  the  beginning  could  not  be  systematically  and  properly  treated,  more 
especially  as,  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  free-will  had  been 
exaggerated.^  Just  as  if  the  question  ''whence  is  evil?"  had  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  first  excited  attention  ;— just  as  if  holy  writ  left 
us  all  in  doubt  how  that  question  was  to  be  answered  ;-«-just  as  if  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  the  question  had  not  been  really  settled 
by  the  Church !  However,  in  this  matter,  Melancthon  merely  spoke 
after  Luther,  as  the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus  wiU  show* 
But  it  was  Melancthon's  assertion  the  Council  of  Trent  had  in  view* 
when  it  anathematized  the  proposition,  that  God  works  evil  as  well  as 
good,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  abstain  from  wick- 


In  proportion,  however,  as  the  notions  which  the  Saxon  Reformers, 
especially  Melancthon,  had  entertained  respecting  free-will,  became 
purer,  they  abandoned  the  opinion  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil ;  and 
the  last-named  writer  had  even  the  courage  to  revoke  in  the  Augsburg 
confession  his  former  doctrine,  j:  The  later  formularies  of  the  Lu- 
therans are  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  amelioration  in  opinion. § 

*  Martin.  Chemnit.  loc.  theol.  ed.  Leyser.  1615.  P.  z.  p,  173.  The  words  of  Me- 
kmcthon  are :  **  Hsc  sit  certa  scntentia  a  Deo  fieri  omnia,  tarn  bona,  quam  mala 
No0  dicimos,  non  solum  permittere  Deum  creatnris,  ut  operentur,  sed  ipsun  omnia 
proprie  agere,  ut  sieut  fatentor,  propriam  Dei  opus  faisse  Pauli  vocationem,  ita  fate. 
antiir,  opera  Dei  propria  ewe,  ave  que  media  vocantur,  at  comedere,  sive  quis  mala 
sontf  at  Davidus  adulterium  ;  constat  enim  Deum  omnia  facere,  non  permissive,  sed 
potenter,  i.  e.  ut  sit  ejus  proprium  epos  Judx  proditio,  sicut  Pauli  vocatio." 

t  Seas.  vi.  Can.  yi.  **  Si  quis  dixerit,  non  esse  in  potcstate  hominis,  viae  suas  ma. 
fatfikoere,  sed  mala  opera  ita  ut  bona  Deum  operari,  non  permissive  solum,  sed  etiam 
ptDprie  et  per  se,  adeo  ut  sit  proprium  ejus  opus  non  minus  proditio  Jude,  quam  Toea- 
tio  Pbali,  anathema  sit.** 

X  Art.  zix.  p.  81.  **  De  causH  peccati  decent,  quod  tametsi  Deus  creat  et  con. 
•ervat  natoram,  tamen  causa  peccati  est  voluntas  melorum,  videlicet  diaboll  et  im. 
pionim,  qus,  non  adjuvante  Deo,  avertit  se  a  Deo,  sicut  Christus  ait  (Joan.  viii.  44 :) 
eom  loqoitar  mendaciom,  ex  ipso  loquitur.*' 

i  Solid,  deekr.  i.  (  5,  p  613.  "  Hoc  extra  oontrovenriam  est  positum,  quod  Deus 
son  ait  caon,  creator,  vd  anctor  peccati,  sed  quod  operi  et  machinatioolbus  sata- 
nae«  per  imaai  hominem  (quod  est  diaboli)  in  mundum  sit  introdactuffl.** 
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Bat  it  was  qoita  otherwise  with  the  Swiss  Refennersy  who  remained 
obstinately  addicted  to  their  errors.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
calls  apon  us  to  describe  at  greater  length  the  nature  of  their  opinions* 
In  his  writing  on  Providence,  addressed  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  (anno  1630,)  Zwingle  asserts,  that  God  is  the  author^  mover^  and 
inqtelltr  iosin;  that  also  He  makes  the  sinner :  that  by  the  instni* 
mentality  of  the  creature  He  prodnces  injustice  and  the  like.*  In 
numberless  places  Calvin  uses  the  expression,  man,  at  the  instigation 
of  Godi  doeth  what  it  is  unlawful  to  do  ;  by  a  mysterious  divine  inspi- 
ration* the  heart  of  man  turneth  to  evil ;  man  falleth  because  the  provi* 
dence  of  God  so  ordaineth^f  If  these  principles  fill  us  with  just 
detestation,  they  were  pushed  still  further  by  Theodore  Beza ;  although 
what  he  brought  forward  was  only  deduction,  and  indeed  a  necessary 
deduction,  from  the  doctrines  just  adduced.  This  leader  of  the 
Reformed,  after  Calvin's  death,  is  not  satisfied  with  repeating,  that  God 
incites,  impels,  and  urges  to  evil ;  but  he  even  adds,  that  the  Almighty 
creates  a  portion  of  men  as  His  instruments,  wkh  the  imtetU  of  working 
evil  throMgh  them4 

The  reasoning  attempted  in  support  of  these  notions  is  quite  of 
a  character  with  them.     In  order  to  show  that  God,  although  he  urge 

*  ZwingU  de  providentia,  c.  vL  Opp.  torn.  i.  (without  date  or  pkce)  fol.  365,  b.— 
*•  UDum  igitur  atqae  idem  facinoB,  puta  adulterium  aut  homicidium,  qaantmii  Dei 
auctoris,  motoria,  impolaoria,  opus  est,  crimen  non  est,  quantum  autem  homlnis  est, 
crimen  ac  scelus  est.**  fol.  366,  a.  **Cum  movet  (Deos)  ad  opus  aliquod,  quod  perfi- 
eleati  instmmento  fiaudi  est,  sibi  tamen  non  eat,  ipse  enim  libere  movet,  neque  instrn* 
mento  facit  injuriam,  cum  omnia  sint  magis  sua,  quam  cujusque  artificis  sua  instru- 
jneata,  quibus  non  faoit  injuriam,  si  nunc  limam  in  malleum,  et  contra  malleum  in 
limam  coovertat.  Movet  er^  latranem  ad  occideodum  innocentem,  etiamai  impaia* 
turn  ad  mortem." 

t  Calvin  institut.  lib.  iv.  c.  18,  §  3.  **  Homo  justo  Dei  impulsu  agit  quod  sibi  noo 
licet.'*  Lib.  iii.  c.  23,  (  8.  "  Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providenti4  sic  ordinante.** 
With  this  proposition  Calvin  found  himself  in  a  singular  situation.  On  one  hand,  be 
hold  the  maintenance  of  it  as  theorctioallj  necessary,  and  practical!/  useful;  and, 
on  the  other,  he  was  extremely  incensed  if  any  attempted  to  deduce  from  it  the  con- 
sequences which  it  involved.  I  have  scarcely  ever  read  any  work  clothed  in  coaiser 
language,  than  the  reply  which  Calvin  made  to  an  anonymous,  but  very  learned,  theo* 
]ogian,  who  in  fourteen  theses  had  condensed  all  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil,  and  then  furnished  copious  illustmtioDS  on  each  article. 
We  find  the  writing  and  the  reply  in  "  Calumnie  nebukmia  cujusdam,  etc.  Joannis 
Galvini  ad  easdem  responaio.**  Genev.  1558.  Calvin  concludea  his  reply  with 
these  words:  **  Compeseat  te  Deus,  Satan.    Amen.** 

X  Besa  Aphorism,  xzii.  *'  Sic  autem  agit  (Deus)  per  ilia  tnstnuBenta*  ot  aoa 
tantum  sinat  iUa  agere,  nee  tantum  moderstar  eventum,  sed  etiam  incilet,  impellat, 
moveatv  regat,  atque  adeoi  quod  omnuan  est  maximun,  €i  crssi,  til  par  tUa  ^g^ 
fmod  canttiimL" 
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to  wicked  actions,  doth  nevertheless  not  sin,  but  only  man,  Zwingle 
observes  :  God,  as  the  just  one,  is  subject  to  no  law ;  for  it  is  written, 
the  law  is  not  given  for  the  just !  Thus,  should  God  nudce  an  angel 
or  a  man  transgress  the  law  (cum  transgressorumfacU^)  He  himself  doth 
not  transgress  it ;  but  the  creatures,  whom  the  law  oppresses  and 
accuses.*  A  more  pitiable  train  of  reasoning  it  would  be  impossible 
to  invent,  whether  we  consider  the  notion  which  Zwingle  here  gives  of 
tbe  just  man,  (for,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  St.  Paul 
adverted  to,  the  just  man  is  in  himself  the  living  moral  law,  and  there- 
fore does  not  stand  in  a  mere  extraneous  relation  to  its  precepts,  but 
bears  them  in  himself  and  constantly  fulfils  them,)  or,  whether  we  look 
to  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  from  whose  wisdom  and  holiness  the  moral 
law  is  only  an  emanation,  and  which  in  pure  and  eternal  glory  He 
realizes ;  or»  whether,  lastly,  we  contemplate  the  moral  law  in  itself 
alone,  which  Zwingle,  however  much  he  may  incidentally  exalt  it,  treats 
as  an  arbitrary,  and  merely  positive  code.f 

The  Reformer  of  Zurich  completely  destroys  the  objectiveness  of 
evil,  and  has  not  a  perception  of  a  holy  moral  government  of  the  world, 
even  in  those  passages  where  he  seems  to  speak  in  such  a  sense.  For 
these  reasons  he  did  not  perceive,  that,  if  God  were  to  impel  to  the 
transgression  of  a  moral  law  given  by  Himself,  He  would  then  be  in 
contradiction  with  Himself,  and  would  violate  His  own  nature,  and  not 
merely  an  outward- rule  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Reformer  did  not  see  that 
his  theory  destroyed  the  very  notion  of  the  Deity.     The  injurious 


*  Zwingl.  de  providentia,  c.  v.  '*  Cum  igitur  Angelum  transgressorum  facit  et 
hrtminiim^"  etc.  c.  Ti.  fol.  365,  b.  "  Quantum  enim  DeuB  facit,  noo  est  peccatum. 
quia  non  est  contra  legem ;  illi  enim  non  est  lex  poaita,  utpote  justo,  nam  justis 
Don  ponitur  lex,  juxta  PauU  sententiam.  Unum  igitur  atque  idem  facinua,  puta 
adulterium  aut  homicidium,  quantum  Dei  auctoris,  motoris,  ac  impulsoria,  opus  est, 
cnmen  non  est,  quantum  autem  hominis  est,  crimen  est  ac  scelus  est.  lUe  enim 
lege  non  tenetur,  hie  iiutem  lege  etiam  damnatur.** 

t  Zwingli  de  provid.  c.  v.  lib.  i.  p.  364,  b.  **  Duobus  exemplis  id  fict  luculcntins. 
Habct  pater  familix  leges  quasdam  domc8ticas,quibuB  libcroa  a  deliciis  ac  desidia  avocet. 
Lccythum  mellis  qui  tetigerit,  vapulato :  calccum  qui  non  recte  induxcrit,  aut  induc- 
tum  passim  exuerit  ac  dimiserit,  discalceatus  incedito— et  similes.  Jam  si  mater 
familije,  aut  audulti  libcri  mel  non  tantum  attrectaverint,  sed  etiam  insumpserint, 
non  continue  vapulant,  non  enim  tencntur  lego.  Sed  pueri  yapulant,  si  tetigerint, 
illis  enim  data  est  lex.  Taurus  si  totum  armentum  ineat  et  unplcat,  laudi  est.  He- 
ms tauri,  si  unam  modo  prxtor  uxorum  agnoscat,  reus  fit  adulteriu  Causa  est, 
quia,  huic  lex  est  posita,  ne  adulterium  admittat ;  ilium  nulla,  lex  coercet.  Ut  bre- 
viter,  verissimo,  sicut  omnia,  Paulus  summam  hujus  fundamenti  pronuntiaverit,  ubi 
non  est  lex,  ibi  non  est  praivaricatio.  Deo,  vclut  patri  familiae,  non  est  lex  posita, 
idcirco  ncc  poccat,  dum  hoc  ipsum  agit  in  homine^  quod  homini  peccatum  cst^  sibi 
vero  non  est." 
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influence  of  this  doctrine  on  the  puhlic  morality  is  evident  of  itself^  mnd 
wna  strongly  represented  to  Calvin.* 

Zwingle  still  endeavours  to  justify  his  unhappy  doctrine  by  the  pre* 
fence,  that  God  is  ever  guided  by  pure  intentions,  that  consequently 
fhe  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and,  in  a  somewhat  strange  connexion 
with  this  matter,  he  adds,  that  David*s  adultery,  whereof  God  was  the 
snthor,  could  as  little  convict  God  of  a  bad  action,  as  when  a  bull  im« 
pregnates  a  whole  herd  of  cows.f  Here  he  only  overlooks  the  circum" 
stance,  that  man  is  no  more  a  cow,  than  Qod  is  a  bull ;  that,  accord- 
ingly, if  man  had  been  instigated  by  God  to  adultery,  this  could  not 
occur  without  a  violation  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  consequently  the 
gailt  would  revert  to  God.  Zwingle's  conception,  more  nearly  examine 
ed,  consists  herein,  that  Grod  wrought  on  the  sensuality  of  David,  which 
by  its  power  overmastered  his  will ;  that,  in  consequence,  God,  perform- 
ed only  the  outward  work  indifferent  in  itself,  and  not  the  evil  in  it, — 
the  work,  which,  in  the  nuptial  union  as  well  as  in  adultery,  is  identical. 
lHut  how  could  he  distinguish  between  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
mch  an  agency  as  here  described  7 

Reverting  to  the  observation  which  Zwingle  deemed  calculated  to 
jfostify  the  Deity,  that,  in  alluring  to  bad  actions,  God  had  good  objects 
in  view,  it  must  be  said  that  this  notion  was  shared  by  Calvin  and  Beza ; 
though,  by  the  latter,  it  was  put  forth  with  more  acutencss.  Hence  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  state  the  opinions  of  these  two  Reformers.  Calvin 
admits,  that  the  opinion,  according  to  which  God  determines  man  to 
moral  corruption  and  impeb  him  to  sin,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
known  will  of  the  Deity.  Hence,  like  Luther*  in  his  book  against 
Brasmus,  he  has  recourse  to  a  hidden  will  of  God,  whereby  His  mode 
of  proceeding  is  indeed  very  just,  though  its  equity  be  not  obvious  to  our 
perception.^:     If  this  be  the  ordinary  way  wherein  Calvin  in  his  Insti- 


*  Calumnix  nebal.  Calv.  reip.  p.  19.  "Hnec  rant,  Calyine,  qun  adTcmrii  tui  de 
doctrm&  tu&  pcrhibent,  admonentqae  homines,  ut  de  doctrine  'kUl  ex  fructn  judicent 
Dicunt  autem  te  et  tuos  discipulos  ferre  multoB  fnictuB  Dei  tni:  erne  enim  pleroflque 
fitigatores,  vindictiB    cupido«,  injurie  tcnaces  et  mcmorcs,  cicterieque  yitiii,  que 

DeuB  suggerit,  pnsditoe Jam  vero  doctrine  Chriati  qui  crcdebant,  reddcbantur 

meliores,  aed  tuA,  doctrine,  aiunt  hominea  manifesto  fieri  deteriores.  Frtpterea  quum 
dicitis,  voe  habere  sanam  doctrinam,  respondent,  non  esse  yobis  crcdendum.  Si  enim 
Deus  yester  ssepissime  aliud  cogitat  et  yult,  mctuendum  esse,  nc  yos,  Deum  TeBtrum 
tmitantef ,  idem  faciatis,  atque  homines  decipiatis.** 

t  L.  c.  **  Quod  Deus  facit,  libere  facit,  alienus  ab  omni  afiectu  nozio,  igitur  et  aba. 
que  peccato,  ut  adulterium  Dayid,  quod  ad  auctorem  Deum  pertinet,  non  magts  Deo 
mt  peecatum,  quam  cum  taurus  totum  armentum  inscendit  et  implet"  What  a  com- 
pariion!! 

X  Calvio.  Inatitut.  lib.  iii.  c.  93,  §  9.    **Noa  veio  inde  negamos,  rite  ezcYuari 
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tutioDS  aeeks  to  defend  Uiaself,  in  his  inetniction  against  the  so-called 
libertines,  who,  evidently  induced  by  his  own  tnd  Ziringle's  writings, 
had  denied  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  placed  redemption 
in  the  knowledge,  obtained  through  Christ,  that  no  distinction  exists 
between  the  two,  he  sttU  labours  to  show  the  great  difference  existing 
between  the  act  of  God,  and  the  act  of  the  impious,  in  one  and  the  same 
deed.  So  he  says,  Ood  works  to  exercise  justice,  while  the  wicked 
man  li  actuated  by  avarice,  covetousness,  die*  God,  for  instance,  insti* 
gates  a  man  to  murder,  but  from  no  other  motive  than  to  punish  a  crime 
committed.  We  leave  it  io  the  judgment  of  every  one,  whether  the 
employment  of  such  means  be  conlpatible  with  the  very  notion  of  the 
Deity,  and  how  extremely  pernicious  it  would  be,  and  subversive  of  all 
human  morality,  were  men  herein  to  imitate  the  Deity  so  represented  ? 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  inquiry  must  here  be  carried  back  as  far  as 
the  fall  of  man«  and  (he  question  arises,  what  share  is  to  be  allotted  to 
God  in  that  event.  Calvin  never  thinks  of  deducing  the  fall  of  Adam 
from  the  abuse  of  human  freedom ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  own  fundamental  principles,  he  admits  that  God 
had  ordained  the  fall,  and  by  an  eternal  decree  brought  it  about.f 


(homines,)  qnandoquidem  Dei  ordinatioiii,  qak  se  exitio  destiimtos  qoerantnr,  mat 
contftet  equitas,  nobis  quidem  incognita,  ied  illi  ceitifsima." 

*  Calvin  insUuctio  ad?en.  libertinoB,  c.  14  (in  Joan.  Calvini  opuscula  omnia  in 
unum  vol.  collecta.  Genev.  1553,  p.  528.)  "  Altera  ekceptio,  cnjus  infeticea  iaCi 
nuUam  habcnt  rationem,  hsc  est, — magnam  eflso  differentiam  inter  opus  Dei,  et  opus 
impH,  com  eo  Deos  yice  instmmenti  utitur.  Impins  enim  soft  ayaritift  ant  ambitione, 
ant  invidi4,  aat  cmdelitate  incitatiir  ad  facinus  saum,  nee  alinm  finem  speetaL  Ideo 
ex  redice  i11&,  id  est,  ex  animi  alTectione,  et  fine,  quern  spectat,  opus  qualitatem  sumit* 
et  merito  malum  jadicator.  Sed  Deus  respectum  omnino  contrarinm  habet :  nempe 
at  justitiam  exerceat  ad  conservandos  bonos,**  etc. 

Of.  de  iBtemflL  predest  (Opusc.  lib.  1.  p.  946.)  '*  Turpi  quidem  et  illiberali  calmnnil 
DOS  gmvant,  qui  Deum  peccati  auctorem  fieri  obtendunt,  si  omnium,  que  agruntnr, 
caoaa  est  ejus  yoluntaa.    Nam  quod  homo  injuste  perpetrat,  vel  ambitione,'*  ete. . . . 

Besa  (in  his  Qusst.  et  Recpons.  lib.  i.  p.  1 13,)  distm^ishes  between  in  aliquo  ajfere, 
and  per  aliquem  agere,  and  accordingly  adds,  **  adjioiendum  est,  Deum  agere  quidem 
in  bonis  et  per  bonos :  per  malos  yero  agere,  et  non  in  malis."  Zwingle  makes  use 
of  the  expression  in  aliquo  agere,  when  speaking  of  that  act  of  God,  wherebj  He  pro. 
duces  eyil.    De  Proyid.  c  y.  p.  364. 

t  Calyin.  Institut.  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  §  4.  **  Nonne  ad  eam,  qu»  pro  damnationis  causa 
obtenditur,  comiptionem,  Dei  ordinatione  prxdestinati  ante  fuerant  7  Cum  ergo  in 
wm  comiptione  pereant,  nihil  aliud  quam  pcenas  luunt  ejus  calamitatis,  in  quam  efue 
pr^BdeeUnatione  lapsus  est  Adam,  ac  posteros  precipites  secum  trazit.  §  7.  Disertis 
yerbis  hoc  exstare  negant  (sophists  sc.  papistioi,)  decretnm  fuisae  a  Deo,  ut  sua  defec- 
tkme  periret  Adam,  quasi  yero,  etc.  §  8.    Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  proyidentia  sic  ordi. 
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In  Beza,  we  find  these  roonatrotts  errors  pushed  to  a  still  further 
length.  The  principal  .points  of  his  reasoning  are  as  follows:  God 
wished  on  one  hand  to  show  mercy,  and  on  the  other  to  reveal  His  jus- 
tice. Adam  was  created  morally  just  and  holy  ;  for  from  God's  hand 
nothing  unclean  can  come  forth.  But  how  could  God  unfold  His  mer^ 
cies,  since  the  sinner  only  can  be  the  subject  of  these  f  How  could  He 
manifest  His  justice,  if  no  one  committed  wrong,  and  thereby  incurred 
punishment  ?  Hence,  for  the  unfolding  of  these  attributes,  the  Deky 
must  prepare  a  channel  which  was  found  in  ordaining  the  fall  of  the  first 
man.  These  divine  objects  being  perfectly  just  and  holy,  their  quality 
is  transmitted  to  the  means  also  selected  for  their  execution.*  Here 
Beza  does  not  speak  of  a  mere  co-operation  of  the  Deity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  mere  outward  part  in  an  evil  action  ;  for  God,  whether  to 
punish  or  to  exercise  mercy,  has  regard  to  the  inward  evil  sentiment, 
since,  without  this,  sin  is  not  possible.  It  was  thus  the  part  of  the 
Deity  to  call  forth  somehow  an  evil  sentiment,  in  order  to  attain  His 


Beza  (Qnstt.  et  Reapons.  p.  117,)'dedaoM  the  lin  of  Adam  from  a  ■pontaneomota 
yoluntatiB,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  Datural  impulse,  Uie  meaning  whereof  is,  that  God 
■o  formed  human  nature,  that  evil  could  not  fail  to  arise,  which  He  then  makes  use 
of  for  His  own  ends. 

*  Beza  Absters.  calum.  Hcshus.  ady.  Calvin,  (with  the  xftn^ryU  sive  Cyclops ;  in 
one  volume,  Geney.  I5€l,  p.  231.)  **  Superest,  ut  ostendamus,  ita  decretum  esse  a 
Deo  Adami  lapsum,  ut  tamen  tota  culpa  penes  Satanam  et  Adamum  resideat.  Hoc 
autem  liquido  apparebit,  si,  quemadmodum  pauIo  ante  Calvinus  nos  monuit,  diyersa 
atque  adeo  pcnitus  contraria  Dei,  Satannc,  ct  hominis  consilia,  ac  deindc  ctiam  diver- 
808  agendi  modos  consideramus.  Quid  enim  Deo  propositum  fuit,  quum  lapsum  ho- 
minis  ordinaret  7  Nempe  patofaciendae  suae  misericordiae  in  electis  gratuito  scryandis, 
itemque  justo  suo  judicio  in  reproborum  damnanda  malitia  yiam  sibi  aperire.  Nam 
nisi  sibi  et  posteris  suis  lapeus  esset  Adam,  nee  ulla  eztaret  in  hominibus  miseriaf  cujus 
misereretur  Deus  in  filio  suo,  nee  ulla  malitia,  quam  condemnaret ;  ac  proinde  ncqae 
appareret  ejus  misericordia,  neque  etiam  judicium.  Hoc  i^tur  quum  molitor  et  rze« 
quitur  Dominus,  quia  eum  ullius  injustitine  coarguerit  7  Quid  autem  moliebatnr  Satan, 
quamyis  imprudcns  Dei  consilio  subseryiret  7  Nempe  quia  Deum  odit,  et  totus  inri- 
di&  exestuat,  inimicitias  serere  yoluit  inter  Deum  et  hominem.  Quid  autem  cogitant 
Adamus  et  Heya,  simul  atque  se  dociles  Sataneo  discipulos  pnebuerunt  7  Nempo 
Deum  ut  inyidum  et  mendacem  coarguere,  et^eo  invito  scse  in  illius  solio  coUocare.** 

The  outlines  of  Beza*s  reasoning  may  be  seen  in  Zwingle  (De  Ph>yid.  cap.  yi.  p. 
364.)  How  little,  moreover,  the  soimd  common  sense  of  the  Christian,  who,  on  one 
hand,  upholds  the  idea  of  6od*s  holiness  and  justice,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  clings  to 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  man*s  works,  could  be  ledastrsy 
by  such  dialectic  arts,  the  anonymous  writer  already  cited,  very  well  points  out,  when 
he  says :  **  Equidem  favi  ego  aliquando  doctrinse  tuie,  Calvine,  eamque,  quamvis  non 
satis  mihi  perspicuam,  defendi,  quod  tantum  tribuebam  auctoritati  tus,  ut  vel  contra 
cogitare  putarem  nefas ;  sed  nunc  auditis  advenariorum  argumentis,  non  habio  quod 
respondoam Nam  turn  rationes  $uni  obtewa^  et  fere  ejuamodit  ut  9tatim,  depo- 
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ends  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  annihilate  His  sanctity,  in  order  on  its 
ruins  to  attain  to  compassion  and  justice.  Hence,  Beza  does  not  deny 
that  the  first  man^  when  he  sinped,  succumbed  under  an  invincible  dcs- 
tiny  ;  that  it  was  thus  not  ieft  to  his  freedom  to  abstain  from  sin.  But, 
like  Luther  and  Calvin,  distinguishing  between  necessity  and  compul- 
sion, he  says  the  latter  does  not  occur  in  sin ;  that  on  the  contrary, 
Adam  sinned  willingly,  with  an  inward  pleasure  (sparUaneo  motUj  in 
opposition  to  lihero  and  voluntario  motUj)  and  although  he  was  not  able 
to  avoid  sinning,  he  did  not  wish  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  was  this  very  thing 
which  constituted  his  criminality.* 

It  is  by  these  principles,  that  passages  in  the  Reformed  confesstons 
are  to  be  estimated.  They  all  assert,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  wherein  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attempt 
to  exculpate  the  Deity,  after  having  denied  man's  free  will.f 


«ito  de  manu  libro,  excidant  ex  memoria,  neque  adversarios  convincani.  At  adversa- 
riorum  argumenta  tunt  aperta,  acrla^  et  qu(B  facile  memoritB  mandentWy  et  ah  illite- 
ratis^  qualesfere  erant  qui  Christum  sectabantuTf  percipiantnr,  Hine  fit,  nt  tui  die. 
cipuli  fere  magris  aathocitate  tna  nitantur,  qaam  mtione.  Et  quwn  advertmiot  vin» 
cere  non  po^miut,  habent  eo9  pro  ht&riticM  et  pertinaeibug,  et  ab  eorum  consortio  absti- 
nertf,  et  omnea  ubique  monent,  ut  nAstineant,"  And  such  doctrlDes  wore  to  be  held 
as  formal  articles  of  faith ! 

*  Beza  Abstcrs.  lib.  i.  "  Qusrenda  est  rJtii  origo  in  instramentonim  spontaneo 
motu,  quo  fit  ut  Deus  juste  decrement,  quod  illi  Injuste  fecerant,**  etc.  A  distinction 
very  familiar  to  Beza !    Compare  his  **  Quasst.  et  Respons.  lib.  i.  p.  120. 

t  Confess.  Helv.  cap.  ix.  (cd.  Au^rost.  p.  19.)  **  Etgo  quoad  maluoi  sive  peccatum, 
homo  non  eoactus  yel  a  Oeo,  vel  a  diabolo,  sed  9ua  aponte  malum  fecU,  et  hac  parte 
iiberrimi  est  arbitrii,  cap.  viii.  p.  18.  Damnamus  preeterea  Fiorinum  et  Blastum, 
contra  quos  et  Irenaeus  scripsit,  ut  omnes.  qui  Deum  faciunt  auctorem  peccati.  Con- 
fess. Gallic,  cap.  viii.  lib.  c.  p.  113.  Negamos  tamen  ilium  (Denm;  esse  avtorcm 
•mail,  ant  eomm,  qntB  perpetam  finnt,  ollam  eulpam*  in  ipsum  transferri  posse,  quom 
ipnos  Toiontas  sit  summa  et  certiasima  omnis  jusiitiea  norma.  Habet  aatem  ipse  admi 
(abiles  potius  quam  expUcablles  rationes,  ex  quibus  sic  utitur  diabolls  omnibus  et  pec 
cantibus  hominibus,  tanquam  instrumentis,  ut  quicquid  illl  male  agunt,  id  ipse  sicut 
juste  ordinavit,  sic  etiam  in  bonum  convcrtat.**  The  Belgic  Confession  (cap.  xiii.  lib* 
c.  p.  177;  q>ea1cs  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OR   OBIGIIf  AL  8Iir  AUB   m  COlCnBOVXlVCBA. 


4  Tw^Tbe  Calholic  doctrine  of  otifinal  iltt. 

It  10  one  of  the  most  remvkmble  phenoineDain  the  hwtory  of  the  reU* 
gioufl  controversies  of  the  last  three  centuriesy  thst  the  Reformers^ 
according  to  whose  principles  Adam  in  his  fall  only  succumbed  under  • 
sentence  of  irresistiUe  necessity  pronounced  upon  him,  should  have  re- 
presented the  Deity  as  kindling  into  so  fearfd  a  wrath,  and  inflicting 
so  frightful  a  chastisement  for  this  ad  of  the  first  man,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views,  should  be  called  rather  his  pure  misfortune.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  explain  how  ideas  so  unconnected  should  have  been 
associated  in  one  and  the  same  head.  When  we  just  now  used  the 
comprehensive  word  ^  Reformers,''  we  did  so  advisedly ;  for  even  La- 
ther and  Melancthon  had  both  con^letely  framed  their  theory  of  origi- 
nal sin,  when  they  were  entangled  in  those  opinions  described  in  the 
preceding  section, — opinions  which  Zwingle  and  Calvin  only  took  up» 
and  further  developed*  How  could  Adam  be  the  sul^ect  of  such  fear- 
ful wratht  if  he  did  only  what  he  was  obliged  to  do ;  if  he  perpetrated 
only  what  he  could  not  avoid  !*  Hence  arises  a  conception  of  original 
sin  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  which  is  in  almost  every  respect  (we  trust 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,)  devoid  of  sense  and  reason.  By 
the  most  exaggerated  description  of  the  efiects  of  Adam's  fall,  they 
seem  anxious  to  resuscitate  the  feeling  of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  which,  by  their  view  of  God's  relaticMi  to  evil,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  utterly  destroying*  And  yet  they  only  aggravate  the  matter^ 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  diapter,  which  must,  however, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  original  sin  is  extremely 


•  CalTin  (lastit.  Uk  iii.  cap.  I.  kc.  4,  fol.  77)  jtij  well  cnlwfcs  on  the  BBfailade 
of  Adun*B  an ;  but  hit  whole  description  makes  no  impression,  so  soon  as  we  lemem. 
bar  the  aathor^s  assertion,  that  Adam  most  needs  sin.  He  shows  aontely  enough  the 
onbelieft  ingiatitode,  and  pride  of  Adam ;  but  it  b  only  a  pity  that  our  Ani  parent  woe 
Miged  to  lose  ftuth,  gratitude,  and  humility. 
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sunple,  and  jnay  be  reduced  to  the  feUoiring  propooitioiM.  Adanit  bj 
810,  loet  hie  orig;iQal  justice  mud  holioefey  drew  down  on  himself  by  hit 
disobedience  the  displeasure  and  the  jadgrnents  of  the  AUnighty,  incur* 
red  the  penalty  of  death,  and  thus,  in  all  his  parts,  in  bis  body  as  well 
as  sottU  became  strangely  deteriorated.*  This  his  sinful  condition  is 
transmitted  to  all  his  posterity,  as  descended  from  him,  entailing  the 
consequence  that  man  is  of  himself  incapable,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
noet  perfect  ethical  law  offered  to  him  from  without  (not  excepting 
CYon  the  one  revealed  in  the  Old  Covenant.)  to  act  in  a  manner  agree- 
able  to  God,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  justified  before  Him,  save  only 
by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man«t 
If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  Others  of  Trent  attribute  to  fallen  man  free- 
will,  representing  it,  however,  as  very  mudi  weakened,  (  and  ia  conse- 
quence  teach,  that  not  every  religious  and  monl  action  of  man  is  neces- 
sarily sinful,  although  it  be  never,  ia  itself  and  by  itself^  acceptable  to 
God,  nor  anywise  perfect,^  we  then  have  stated  idl,  which  is  to  be  held 
as  strictly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church*  That,  moreover,  fallen  man 
still  bears  the  image  of  God,  (section  1,)  necessarily  follows  from  what 
has  been  advanced.  || 

*  ConeiL  Trid.  teas.  t.  deeret  de  peecat.  orig.  '*  8i  <p2if  non  confiletar  primeni 
bMnineni  Adsm,  oom  mandstnin  I>ei  in  psnulMo  ftii«et  tnntgnmmt  •talim  Mnolft. 
tatem  et  justitiam,  in  qua  oonatitutos  fueiat,  iiniiMaw,  ineuRisMqne  per offenaam  (vna- 

Tartcationis  hajusmodi  iram  et  indignationem  Dei,  atqae  ideo  mortem totomque 

Adam lecundum  corpus  et  animam  in  detei^ai  commatatum  fuisae,  anathema 

t  Loe.  ott.  **  8t  quia  hoe  Ad»  peeeatum,  quod  origine  nnom  est,  et  propagatioBa, 
no  nimitatione,  tranafiMiim  omnibua,  ineat  imieaiqne  propriom,  vd  per  hamane  natnw 
vires,  vol  per  alind  remedimn  asserit  toUi,  qoam  per  meritom  muna  mediatoris  Doniai 
nostri  Jean  Christi,  qui  nos  Deo  reconciliayit  sanguine  suo,  factus  nobis  jjosUtia,  sane- 
tlficatio,  et  redemptio,  anathema  sit'* 

t  Coacil.  Trid-  sess.  ▼!.  cap.  ▼.  *'  Si  quia  liberum  hominis  arbitrium  post  Adie  pee- 
eatmn  amissom  et  eztiBetum  esse  dizerit,  ant  rem  eaie  de  solo  titulo,  imo  titolam  sme 
re,  %BBentom  daniqiia  a  Satana  inveetom  in  eeeleaiam,  anathimia  at."  Cap.  I. : 
**  Primam  declarat  saneta  synodus,  ad  justifieationis  doetrinam  probe  al  aiaeava  ialal- 
]igeiMiain,  oportere,  nt  """■nn^^qwA  agnoacat,  et  fatftatuT;  quod  cum  omnea  homtp^  ia 
pnevaricatione  Ade  famooentiam  perdidiasent,  fiMtiim  mondi,  et,  ut  Apostolus  inquit, 

aatma  fiUi  ina, usque  adao  senri  eraat  peooati,  et  sub  potestate  diabob  ae  mortis, 

at  aoa  ssodo  gantea  per  vim  oatarv,  sad  ne  JudiBi  quidem  per  ipsam  etiam  Uteram 
kgis  Mojsia,  inda  liberari,  aut  suigere  poasent,  tametai  in  sis  liberom  aibitrian  ml. 
nioas  eatmetum  aaset,  Turibus  scilicet  attennatam  et  iaolinatum." 

4  lioe.  eit.  vii.  *'  Si  quia  dixerit,  opeia  omnia  qnie  ante  jiatificatiooem  ilnnt,  qos. 
mugm  rationa  fiwta  smt,  vera  asae  psooata,  toI  odiam  Dei  mereri,  anathema  sit" 

I  Belkimin  da  gratia  prini  h<imiiiia,  cap.  iL  **  Imago  ad  natoram,  stmilituilo  ad 
virtolss  partiMt )  pniada  Adam  peccando  non  imaginam  Dei,  aed  amilifdinam  pw- 
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If,  in  reading  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we^call  to  mind 
all  those  questions,  which,  since  the  rise  of  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
and  even  much  earlier,  were,  on  the  matter  at  issue,  proposed  to  scien- 
tific investigation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  assembled  fathers 
found  it  expedient  in  their  decision  not  to  touch  upon  a  considerable 
number  of  these  questions,  and  to  express  themselyes  in  regard  to  them 
with  a  certain  generality.  We  say,  in  regard  to  these  questions  ;  for, 
on  the  matter  itself,  considered  according  to  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  the  council  has  pronounced  very  definite  and  full  declarations. 
But,  as  in  this  doctrine  the  Lutherans  were  driven  to  the  most  perni- 
cious exaggerations ;  and  as,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation,  some 
Catholic  theologians, — ^for  example,  Albertus  Righius,  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  refutation  of  extreme  (pinions)  approximateid  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;*  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  received  with  feelings  of  very 
great  prejudice  by  the  Protestants,  who,  in  their  rash  vehemence, 
charged  them  with  Pelagianism. 

As  regards  the  deliberations  of  Trent,  Pay va  ab  Andrada,  a  Portu- 
guese theologian  who  assisted  at  them,  informs  us,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  defence  of  the  council,  that  it  purposely  abstained  from  any  minuter 
definitions.  And  Pallavicini  says,  that  the  council  has  expressed  itself 
more  negatively,  yet  with  such  distinctness,  that  the  errors  on  this  mat* 
ter  then  current  were,  as  such,  clearly  and  distinctly  rejected.  If  the 
Church,  he  continues,  be  unable  to  give  any  accurate  definition  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to  denote  what  original  sin  is  not ;  and 
this  she  can  do  with  as  much  propriety  as  one,  wbo,  having  no  clear 
notion  of  heaven,  could  still  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed of  linen  adorned  with  gold-paper !  The  same  celebrated  histt>^ 
nan  also  relates,  that  the  papal  legates  reminded  the  assembled  fathers 
not  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  original  sin  itself,  because  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  silent  upon  this  matter  ;  and  he  adds,  the  holy  synod  was 
not  convoked  to  pronounce  upon  opinions,  but  to  condemn  errors.  We 
shall  soon  be  enabled  to  see  the  great  propriety  of  this  judgment  of 
Pallavicini's.f 

«  To  this  Chemnitius  (Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  ed.  Franoof.  1599,  Pt.  i  p.  168) 
refen,  when  he  exclaima :  **  Ad  perpetaam  igritv  rei  memoriam  notum  nt  toti  orbi 
Chrittiano,**  etc.  See  also  his  "  Loci  Theol."  P.  i.  p.  ftHl.  Geriiard  foci  theolo^. 
torn.  iv.  p.  518,  {loo.  iz.  aeo.  58). 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  248,  lib.  vii.  cap.  x.  p.  247 :  **  Hie  rero  admoiitienmt  (Legats)  ne  quid 
eerti  atataerent  de  natara  ipsa  ori^nalis  culpae,  de  qoa  acholastici  discordant :  nee 
emm  synodas  collecta  fuerat  ad  decidendas  opiniones.  Bed  ad  errores  recidendos  ** 
Fuither  on,  it  is  said :  **  Qooties  damnantnr  heretic!,  q>timimi  conriliom  est,  ma^s 
feneralia,  quippe  magis  indubitata  complecti,  qood  a  synodo  peractum  est.  Quoties 
in  eosdem  scriptis  agitur,  pradentis  est,  nuUam  ipais  ansam  pneferre  transfeiends  dis* 
p  ntaticmis  a  re  ipsa,  que  certa  est,  ad  modam,  qui  est  inceitus." 
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In  order  to  point  out  more  nearly  the  points  whereon  the  various 
schools  were  united,  and  the  points  about  which  they  were  at  variance, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  statement  of  the  scholastic 
views  respecting  original  sin,  in  so  far  at  least  as  their  relation  to  the 
Protestant  errors  may  require.  By  showing  their  agreement,  it  will 
appear,  that  it  was  only  the  most  envenomed  prejudice  which  could 
venture  to  charge  the  schoolmen  with  a  superficial  Pelagianism  f  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  denial  of  original  sin,  or  at  least  with  the  misappre- 
hension of  its  magnitude.  But  while  we  mark  the  point  at  which  the 
schoolmen  diverge  in  opposite  directions,  we  encounter  the  limit  which 
a  higher  hand  hath  set  to  the  investigations  of  human  science.  If  their 
efforts  to  extend  this  boundary  have  been  somewhat  unsuccessful, — ^if 
they  explain  nothing,  or  much  less  than  they  ought, — ^it  would  still  be 
unjust  to  regard  what  has  been  explained  as  the  sole  criterion  of  that 
which  it  was  their  task  to  have  explained. 

'^All  who  descend  from  the  seed  of  Adam,"  says  St.  Bonaventu. 
ra,  **  have  a  nature  marred  not  only  by  punishment,  but  by  guilt. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  God*s  intuition,  in  the  ignominy  which 
weighs  upon  reason,  and  in  the  preponderance  of  evil  desire  (cancupis- 
centia).  The  want  of  the  divine  intuition  evidently  presupposes  guilt  { 
because  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  eternal  good,  for  the  enjoyment 
whereof  he  has  been  created,  unless  there  be  in  him  something  which 
renders  him  unworthy  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  God.  In  re- 
spect to  the  second,  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  anything  which  is 
the  property  of  his  nature ;  but  is  not  reason  ashamed  of  certain  mo* 
tions  of  the  flesh  ?  This,  too,  betokens  an  inherited  guilt.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  lust  is  a  matter  of  certainty  also,  because  then  only 
is  the  soul  of  man  ttellorderedt  when  the  spirit  is  in  subjection  to  God, 
and  the  flesh  and  animal  faculties  are  in  subjection  to  the  spirit.*  But 
ill-ordered,  and  therefore  perverted,  is  the  soul  of  man,  wheo  its  relation 
to  God  and  the  senses  has  been  inverted.  This  is  now  the  case ;  and 
not  only  doth  faith  teach  so,  but  philosophy  herein  concurs.  The  vio- 
lence of  wicked  lust,  and  the  law  of  the  members,  which  each  one  hath 


*  From  this  it  is  clear,  in  what  estimation  we  should  hold  the  objection  made  to  the 
divines  before  the  Reformation,  that  they  merely  admitted  the  soul  to  have  fallen  into 
dUorder^  in  consequence  of  original  sin.  Such  was  the  reply  made  to  the  following 
passage  cited  by  me  from  Duns  Scotus.  **  Deordinat  autem  peccatum  originale  totam 
animnm ;  ergo  si  est  aliqua  una  culpa*  in  ilia  potentia  est,  ad  cujus  deordinationem 
tota  anima  deordinatur.  Ilia  sola  est  voluntas :  quia  ipsa  ordinata  ordmat  alias,  ita 
deordinata  deordinat**  (Lib.  ii.  Sent.  Dist.  zzz.  q.  2.)  To  form  a  right  judgment 
on  this  matter,  men  must  understand  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  for 
this  knowledge  a  study  of  their  writings  is  requisite. 
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from  its  birth,  holds  the  spirit  captive*  and  overmasters  ^it  It  is  thus 
undeoiable  that  the  soul  of  eaeh  one  is  from  his  birth  perverted  (perver* 
sa) ;  bat  if  the  right  state  of  the  seal  be  justice,  its  perverted  state  is 
guilt ;  and  as  we  are  perverted  from  oor  birth,  we  bear  about  with  oe 
from  our  birth  the  stain  of  guilt.  Of  this  no  one  doubts,  except  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  evil  desire,  and  doth  not  know  in  what  way 
the  rational  spirit  should  be  obedient  unto  God.  For  it  is  acknowledged, 
that,  unless  our  spirit  love  God  above  all  tlMBgs,  and  for  His  own  sake, 
it  is  not  perfectly  obedient  unto  Him.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  that 
without  the  gift  of  grace,  no  one  in  the  state  of  corrupt  nature  loveth 
God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake ;  nay,  he  is  necessarily 
overcome  by  the  force  of  wicked  hist,  so  as  to  be  more  enamoured  of 
himself  and  of  some  apparent  good.  Thus  is  every  soul  from  its  birth 
a  sinner,  because  perverted  and  disordered.  And  hence  the  apostle, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  fallen  humanity,  saith  :  **  I  see  another  law 
in  my  members,  which  striveth  against  the  law  of  the  spirit,  and  hold- 
eth  me  captive  under  the  law  of  sin.^  Then  he  exclaims :  **  Unhappy 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  frt>m  the  body  of  this  death  V* 
And  he  replies :  ^  The  grace  of  Grod  through  Jesus  Christ."  Whoever 
pays  attention  to  this  law  in  the  members,  and  to  our  false  relation  to 
€rod,  wiU  certainly  not  deny  that  man  from  his  birth  is  sinful ;  nay,  he 
will  clearly  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  original, 
any  more  than  of  actual,  sin.  If  philosophers  and  some  heretics  have 
not  acknowledged  this,  it  is  because  they  had  no  notion  of  the  recti* 
tude  of  the  soul,  of  justice,  nor  how  much  the  soul  should  turn  to  God. 
Thus  all  human  nature  is  given  up  to  corruption ;  and  not  only  because 
it  has  incurred  a  penalty,  but  because  it  is  in  fact  sinful."*  ^  Original 
sin,''  adds  this  great  teacher  of  the  Church,  ^  may  be  described  as  the 
want  of  original  justice,  whereby  the  perversity  of  nature  and  evil  con* 
cupiscence  hath  arisen  .** 

Let  us  hear  now  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  head  of  another  great 
school  in  the  middle  age.  He  thus  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin.  **  As  between  things  opposite,  there  is  an  opposite  relation,  so 
from  original  justice  its  opposite,  original  sin,  may  be  explained.  But 
the  whole  order  of  original  justice  consisted  therein,  that  the  will  of 
man  was  obedient  to  God, — an  obedience  which  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  practised  by  the  will ;  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  will  to  direct  all 
other  parts  of  the  soul,  in  conformity  to  this  its  highest  destination. 
Hence,  when  the  will  fell  away  from  Grod,  disorder  in  all  other  fricnlties 


*  J.  BoQarent.  ad  lib.  ii.  Sent  dirt.  zxz.  q.  11,  azt.  1,  Op.  I^igd.  1668,  t.  ri.  F.  zi. 
p.  373. 
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of  the  soul  eiuaed.  T1iu8,  in  oi^inal  an  the  deprivation  of  original 
jwtice  ifl  the  formal  part,  that  is  to  saj,  the  causal*  determining,  and 
essential  part ;  but  every  other  disorder  in  the  facnitiesof  the  wxd  is  the 
materiid  part  t>f  original  sin,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing>determined,-»the 
consequence^— the  manifestation  of  the  essence.  The  disorder  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  soul  shows  itself  in  the  perverted  affection  to  tran- 
sitory goodv— «  disorder  which  may  be  denoted  by  die  well-known  ex- 
pression, wicked  desire,  wttcvpiscentia.  Thus  in  its  essence  (formm,) 
original  sin  is  the  want  of  original  justice ;  in  its  manifestation  (materim) 
it  b  evil  desire."* 

In  another  place  he  says :  **  All  the  faculties  of  the  sool  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  displaced  from  their  proper  direction  and  destina- 
tion,— a  displacement  which  b  called  the  wound  of  nature.  But  there 
are  four  powers  of  the  soul,  which  can  become  the  conduits  of  virtue— 
namely,  reason,  wherein  is  recognition  ;  the  will,  wherein  is  justice  ; 
ihe  faculty  of  exertion,  wherein  is  courage ;  the  faculty  of  desire, 
wherein  is  temperance.  In  so  far  as  reason  has  been  diverted  from  its 
bearing  towards  truth,  has  arisen  tbe  wound  of  ignorance  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  will  has  been  diverted  front  its  bearing  towards  good,  has  arisen 
the  wound  of  wickedness ;  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  exertion  has  been 
diverted  from  its  bearing  towards  the  arduous,  has  arisen  the  wound  of 
frailty  ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  desire  has  been  diverted  from 
its  course,  as  directed  by  reason,  towards  the  term  of  pleasure,  has 
arisen  coticu]Mscence.''f 

As  original  sin  was  represented  by  Bona  venture  in  the  mote  practical 
tone  of  eloquent  complaint,  and  by  Thomas,  with  more  scientific  accu- 
racy, and  subtlety  of  distinction ;  so  we  find  the  same  generally  ex- 
pounded in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  prior  to  the  period  of  the  apostacy 
from  the  Church ;  so  that  any  one  who  judges  the  matter  with  sobriety, 
and  with  competent  knowledge,  will  be  utterly  tmable  to  discover  in 
them  any,  even  the  slightest,  traces  of  Pelagianism. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  diflTerences  of  opinion  which  divide  the  school- 
men, the  most  important  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  representation  « 
of  the  mode  wherein  tbe  sin  of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. It  must  be  especially  observed,  that,  for  very  weighty  reasons, 
the  schoolmen  rejected  as  erroneous  the  opinion  that  soufa  were  trans- 
mitted through  generation  by  the  parents  to  their  children  (frwlMeiantf- 
Mtf )  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  held  as  alone  true  and  orthodox,  the  doc- 


*  lliott.Aiiiiiii.I.  P.iLq.89,vtir.    The  words  *' laniia*' and  **  awteria"  o«b- 
not  alwmji  be  rendered  into  our  Un^oage  in  the  Hune  way. 
t  TImmb.  Aqnin.  lib.  L  q.  85,  ut  iii. 
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trine  that  soub  are  ever  created  by  God  (creatianismus).  If,  according 
to  the  first  view,  the  transmission  of  original  sin  (from  the  principle, 
that  like  comes  of  its  like,  and  so  that  a  sinner  will  beget  a  sinner)  is 
apparently  easy  to  explain  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the 
successive  creation  of  souls  offers  at  the  first  view  great  difficulties,  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  article  of  belief,  which  now  engages  our 
attention.  For  what  happens  to  the  soul  created  by  God,  and  created 
in  all  soundness,  purity,  and  integrity,  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  union 
with  the  body,  it  should  be  deprived  not  only  of  all  supernatural  gifts, 
but  so  deeply  wounded  in  all  its  natural  faculties,  and  placed  in  so  fear- 
fully  incongruous  a  relation  to  the  Deity  ? 

The  teachers  of  science  have  at  all  times  found  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  acknowledge  their  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  scholars,  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  every  thing,  is  met  by  the  presumptuous  confi- 
dence of  teachers  to  make  all  things  comprehensible.  The  proposition 
is  indeed  defended,  that  in  the  true  religion  there  must  be  mysteries, — 
there  must  be  things  incomprehensible.  But  instead  thereof,  it  should 
be  broadly  maintained,  that  for  us,  in  our  present  condition,  the  true  re- 
ligion is  itself  a  mysteryi — that  it  is  the  mystery,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, all  its  particular  parts  must  offer  mysteries.  Here  is  the  whole 
mysterious — therefore  its  parts ;  not  this  or  that  only  is  mysterious,  but 
all  is  so. 

Yet  there  is  within  us  an  irrepressible  longing  after  comprehension : 
it  is  the  same  which  in  its  excess  leads  to  the  denial  of  every  thing  above 
comprehension.  This  very  longing  to  comprehend,  like  the  fact,  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  incomprehensible  mysteries,  points  to  the  distrac- 
tion which  has  convulsed  our  nature,  to  the  wound  inflicted  on  our  rea- 
son,— to  a  lost  intuition,  and,  in  so  far,  to  an  unhappy  past  Yet  it  be- 
tokens, too,  a  happy  futurity — an  intuition  for  which  we  are  destined, 
which  beams  upon  us  from  afar,  and  for  which,  even  in  this  life,  we 
seek  some  sort  of  compensation.  This  desire  to  comprehend,  is  a 
meagre  vital  sign  of  a  yet  extant,  but  deeply  concealed,  germ  of  future 
intuition,  and  a  warranty,  that  that  intuition  will  be  one  day  imparted 
to  us.  So  a  well-regulated  development  ought  not  to  be  refused  to  this 
inborn  desire.  But  full  satisfaction  here  below,  we  may  rest  assured, 
it  neither  finds  nor  communicates.  Shall  then  this  very  efibrt  after 
comprehension,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  original  convul- 
sion of  our  nature— with  the  night  which  has  since  spread  over  our 
spirit,  be  crowned  with  success  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  this  darkness  ? 
We  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Who  comprehends  evil  in 
itself?  Whose  eye  has  ever  penetrated  into  the  deep  connexion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  evil  ?     Who  has  ever  explored  the  mysterious 
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ties  which  unite  the  soul  and  the  hody1     Who  knows  the  sexual  rela- 
tions, and  comprehends  what  is  life,  and  the  generation  of  life  ? 

Some  schoolmen  taught,  that,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  a  destructive  and 
infectious  quality  was  introduced  into  the  human  body ;  and  that  -this 
quality,  propagated  by  generation,  contaminated  the  soul  at  the  moment 
of  its  union  with  the  body,  debased  it,  and  communicated  to  it  the  dis* 
order  of  the  body.  But  even  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  rise  of  a 
positive  bad  quality  is  itself  an  enigma,  nay,  is  utterly  inconceivable ; 
still  this  theory  takes  a  very  material  view  of  evil.  And  although  it 
may  appear  to  offer  some  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  bodily  diseases, 
and  as  to  death ;  yet  in  the  spiritual  region  it  is  utterly  unavailing. 
How  could  the  infusion  of  such  a  corporeal  poison  convey  to  the  soul 
the  germs  of  all  which,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  constitutes 
self-seeking— to  wit,  revolt  against  God, — arrogance  and  envy  towards 
our  fellow  men, — ^vanity  and  complacency  in  regard  to  ourselves  ?  If 
so  disordered  a  spiritual  condition,  if  so  distempered  a  moral  state  could 
be  engendered  by  the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  it  would  be 
theifcertainly  very  difficult  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil. 

This  theory  was  in  consequence  rejected  by  most  of  the  schoolmen  ; 
and,  instead  of  this,  another  was  adopted,  namely,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  his  heritage  of  guilt,  fallen  man  is  born  exactly  like  Adam,  when 
considered  without  his  supernatural  graces,— «that  is  to  say,  with  all  the 
natural  faculties,  powers,  and  properties  of  the  paradisaic  man,  as  well 
as  without  any  quality,  evil  in  itself.     The  conflict  between  reason  and 
sensuality  is  caused  by  the  two  very  heterogeneous  essences,  whereof 
man  is  composed  ;  and  therefore,  without  the  divine  principle  imparted 
to  him,  which  held  the  inferior   in  subjection  to  the  superior  part, 
Adam  would  have  gradually  felt  this  combat  within  him  {vide  section  i,) 
and  indeed  without  incurring  thereby  the  guilt  of  sin ;  for  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  sensuality  to  be  irrational.     The  conflict  we  speak  of,  would 
have  been  a  natural  event.    The  evil  of  that  corrupt  condition,  wherein 
man  b  now  born,  consists  in  the  fact,  that,  in  Adam,  he  has  deserved 
to  be  deprived  of  the  justice  conferred  by  supernatural  grace  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  feel  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.     What  nature, 
without  supernatural  grace,  would  have  been,  is  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  self.incurred  loss  of  that  divine  gift,  the  penalty  of  all  born  of  Adam.* 


*  Bellarmiii  de  gr.  primi  horn.  cap.  v.  "  Nos  yero  exutimamua  rectitudinem  illam 
etiam  partis  inferioris  fuinc  donum  supematttrale,  et  quidemper  ae,  non  per  accidena, 
ita  ut  ncque  in  naturs  principiia  fluxcrit,  neque  potuerit  fluere.  Et  quia  donum  illod 
Bupcmaturale  erat,  ut  atatim  probatuh  lumuBi  eo  remoto  natora  humanai  aibi  relicta, 
pognam  illam  eipeiiri  ccepit  pattia  inferioria  cum  auperiori,  qus  naturalia  futtua 
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But  as  this  theory  doth  Dot  explain,  and  is  unable  to  ezplaini  the  per* 
varsity  of  the  will,  wherewith  we  are  born,  it  also  is  insufficient*  It 
speaks  only  of  a  conflict  between  the  sensual  and  the  rational  principle, 
which  without  the  Divine  aid  would  have  arisen  as  a  natural  occur- 
rence.  But  the  question  before  every  other  is,  to  account  for  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit,  especially  for  the  perversity  of  the  will  Would 
the  spirit  of  man,  because  it  is  an  essence  distinct  from  God,  when  con* 
sidered  in  itseUV— that  i9  to  say^  as  void  of  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace,  and  as  a  bare  finite  being,  be  found  in  that  attitude  of  opposition 
to  God,  and  all  things  holyt  wherein  man  is  now  born  ?  Then  roan,  as 
a  finite  being,  would  be  of  himseirdi&poeed  to  sin,  and  would  not  be  so 
merely  through  abuse  of  his  freedom.  The  supernatural,  divine  prin* 
ciple,  can  certainly  not  be  destined  merely  to  remove  that  inclination 
to  opposition  against  his  Creator  existing  in  man  as  a  creature,  or  rather 
only  to  prevent  its  outbreakings.  It  is  not  by  the  absence  of  this  super* 
natural  gracoi  without  which  all  are  now  born,  that  man  is  perverted  in 
his  will ;  he  may  become  so,  and  doubtless  easily,  but  he  is  not  yet  so  at 
the  moment  of  his  creation. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  theory,  to  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  has 
given  rise  to  many  objections  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  Men  went  on  the  supposition  suggested  by  excited  passions,  that 
Catholic  theologians  would  admit  as  notions  of  original  sin,  only  what 
was  really  explained  by  the  above-stated  theory.  Instead  of  accusing 
the  weakness  of  speculation,  they  impeached  the  principle  itself.* 

i  VI. — Doctrine  of  the  Latheiana  respecting  original  dn. 

The  Augsburg  confession  expresses  itself  in  the  following  manner  re* 
specting  original  sin.  **They  (the  Protestants)  teach,  that,  after 
Adam's  fall,  all  men,  who  are  engendered  according  to  nature,  are  born 
in  sin,-— that  is  to  say,  without  fear  of  God,  without  confidence  in  Him, 


erat,  id  est,  ez  conditione  materia  secatiira,  nisi  Deus  jastitiw  donmnhommi  addidia. 
set.  Qaare  non  magis  differt  status  hominis  post  lapsom  Ads  a  stata  ejosdem  in 
puris  naturalibus,  quam  dt^rat  spoliatus  a  nudo,  neqae  deterior  est  humana  natuni, 
•siculpam  origtnalem  detrahas,  neque  magis  ignorantifli.  et  infimiitate  laborat,  quam 
esset  et  laboraret  in  puris  naturalibis  condita.  Proinde  corroptio  natune  non  ez  alica. 
jus  doni  naturalis  caientia,  neque  ez  alicujus  main  qualitatis  accessa,  sed  ez  mAu, 
doQi  sapematUFalis  ob  Ads  peccatum  aniisaione  profluztt"  % 

*  Even  Bellarmine,  who  defends,  with  great  acuteoess  and  subtlety,  the  laststated 
opinion,  says  of  original  am : 

**  Omnibas  imputaliir  (peccatuin  Ad»)  qui  ez  Adamo  nascuntur,  quia  omnes  in 
lumbis  AdamieziftAntes,  in  eo,  eitper  euii.  peccavimns,  cum  ipsepeocaTit  •  .  .  Tno* 
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and  with  concupiseenoe**^  Thk  article  describes  onginal  sin  as  some* 
thiog  at  once  privative  and  positive  ;  as  the  deprivation  of  good,  and 
the  establishment  of  evil.  It  is  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  good  withdrawn.  The  CathO'* 
lie  theologians  at  the  Diet  of  Aogsborg,  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Cochlasus^ 
who  had  prepared  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  confession  there  read« 
remarked  in  Uieir  essay,  that  the  description  of  original  sin,  *'  men  were 
bom  without  fear  of  God,  and  without  confidence  in  Him,"  was  very 
unfitting  and  inadmissible ;  because  the  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in 
Him,  consisted  in  a  succession  of  intellectual  acts,  which  not  any  one 
would  think  of  demanding  of  the  unconscious  child.  Hence,  they  saidf 
the  absence  of  such  acts  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  sin  in  the  new*born ;  the  non-existence  of  those  virtues  would  esta« 
blish  guilt  perpetrated  with  self-consciousness  and  with  freedom,  and 
would  not,  in  consequence,  denote  the  essence  of  original  sin,  because 
man  is  bom  therewith,  and  this  sin  exists  in  him  prior  to  all  self-con- 
sciousness, f 

The  author  of  the  apology  saw  himself  hereby  forced  to  express  hinn 
self  on  this  subject  with  the  scientific  accuracy  to  be  desired.  The  ob« 
scure  meaning  of  the  passage  he  elucidated  with  the  remark,  that,  by 
it,  nothing  more  was  signified,  than  that  man,  engendered  in  the  course 
of  nature,  wanted  the  capacity  or  the  gifls  for  producing  the  fear  of  God, 
and  confidence  in  Him.:|;  Hereby,  in  fact,  the  tenet  of  the  Protestants 
was  stated  with  the  utmost  precision ;  yet  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible 
only  to  one  who  knew  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The  reader 
will  remember,  that,  according  to  the  views  of  Luther  and  his  foliow- 


tena  dieimiu,  qQemadmodimi  in  Adamo,  preter  actum  itliufl  peecati,  fuit  etiam  per. 
venio  volmitatii  at  obliquitai  ez  aotione  relieta,  per  quain  peocator  propria  et  formali* 
tar  dioabatnr  at  aiat ...  Ha  qgoqoe  in  nobis  omnibos,  cam  primum  homines  eiie  in- 
dpimiM,  prefer  impatationem  inobediantie  Adami,  tma  etiam  nmilem  pervenionem 
et  obliqaitalem  miieuiqae  inharentem,  per  qoam  peocatoree  propria  et  focmaliter  dioi- 

*  CoofeM.  Angnrt.  art  ii.  p.  19.  "  I>ocent,  qnod  poet  lapeum  Ade  omnee  ho- 
mines, seooadum  natnimmpiopagati,  nascantor  cum  pecoato,  hoc  est,  sine  metu  Dei, 
sine  fidaeia  erpi  Deum,  et  cum  ooncupiseentia." 

t  Req>.  theolog.  Cath.  ad  art.  iL  '*  Deelaratio  aiticoliest  omnino  rejicienda,  com 
sit  eoilibet  Christiano  manifestnm,  esse  sine  metu  Del,  sine  fiducia  eiga  Deum,  potius 
esse  cnlpam  aetualem,  qoam  nozam  infantis  reoans  nati,  qui  usu  rationis  adhuc  noo 


t  Apol.  ii.  sect  3,  p.  54.  *«  Hie  kious  testatnr,  noa  non  solum  actus,  sed  et  poten- 
tiam,  sen  deoa  efiieiendi  timoiem  et  fidoeiam  erga  Deum  sdimere  propagatis  secun- 
dum eamalem  natunm." 
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ers,  man  was  originally  endowed  with  only  natural  powers  ;-^^n  opi- 
nion which  in  the  present  matter  exerts  a  very  important  influence. 
For  as  fallen  man,  as  such,  is  evidently  unable  to  exercise  those  virtues/ 
which  were  possible  to  him  in  his  state  of  original  purity  ;  and  as  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  because  the  powers  fail  him  ;  the  Reformers  saw  them* 
selves  in  a  situation  to  put  forth  the  doctrine,  that  certain  rustural  pawera 
man  no  longer  possessed.* 

But  most  insight  into  these  lost  natural  powers  is  afforded  us  by  the 
Formulary  of  Concord.  In  the  synergistic  controversies,  which  agita- 
tated  the  Lutheran  Church,  Victortnus  Strigel,^  (a  leader  of  the  hetero* 
dox  party,  an  acute,  well-informed  thinker,  who  was  very  familiar  with 
the  Catholic  points  of  defence,:^  and  convinced  of  the  incontrovertible 
character  of  the  dogma  of  free* will,)  asserted,  that  even  fallen  man  pos* 
Besses  at  least  the  faculty,  the  capacity,  the  aptitude,  to  know  God,  and 
to  will  what  is  holy  ;  although  this  faculty  is  completely  paralized,  and, 
as  it  were,  benumbed,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  spontaneous  exer- 
tion. The  formulas,  which  he  made  use  of,  are  these :  fallen  man  pos- 
sesses still  the  **  modum  agendi,  capaciiaiem  aiptiiudinem  ;**  that  is  to 
say,  he  still  at  least  enjoys,  in  reference  to  spiritual  things,  the  empty 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  will,  void,  though  that  form  be,  of  all  real  and 
essential  purport,^    Although  Victorinus  considered  the  consequences 


•  Luther  (in  c.  iii.  Genes.)  says,  after  the  above^ited  passage,  wherein  he  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  Catholic  theologians  respecting  the  supernatural  powers  of  Adam : 
**  Use  probant,  justitiam  esse  do  natura  hominis,  ea  autem  per  peccatum  anUasa,  non 
tnaruisse  Integra  naturalia^  ut  delirant  echolaatici." 

t  See  Flank's  *'  History  of  the  Rise,  Changes,  and  Formation  of  our  PfxiCestant 
System  of  Doctrine,'*  (in  German)  toI.  iy.  p.  584. 

t  He  was  a  learned  scholar  in  the  old  Christian  Greek  literature,  and  we  are,  as  is 
well  known,  indebted  to  him  for  some  translations  from  that  literature  into  the  Latin 
language.     But  the  Greek  Church  shows  only  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  freewill. 

i  Calvin  (Instit.  lib.  ii.  sect.  14,  fol.  87)  gives  us  the  wished-for  explanation  of  the 
notion,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  attached  to  the  word  **  aptitude."  We 
may  compare  with  great  utility  this  passage  with  one  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  (See 
Summa  tot.  theolog.  p.  i.  q.  xciii^art.  iv.  ed.  Cass.  Lugd.  1580,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  St. 
Thomas  here  inquires,  wherefore  the  spirituality  of  man  constitutes  his  similitude  to 
God ;  and  he  then  says,  the  divine  image  within  us  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
point  of  view.  "  Uno  quidem  mode  secundum  quod  homo  habet  aptitudinem  natnralcm 
ad  intcUigendum  et  amandum  Deum.  £t  hsBc  aptitude  consistit  in  ipsa  natura  men. 
tis,  qus  est  communis  omnibus  hominibus.  Alio  mode  secundum  quod  homo  actu 
yel  habitu  Deum  cognoscit  et.  amat,"  etc.  Aptitudo  accordingly  signifies,  m  oppo- 
sition to  actuSf  the  natural  disposition, — the  faculty, — and  here,  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious faculty,  fctee  more  copious  proofs  of  this  in  my  woA,— "  New  Inquiry,"  die.  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Baor,  p.  35,  second  edition. 
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of  the  sin  of  Adam,  io  respect  to  his  whole  posterityt  as  of  a  far  more 
destructive  character,  than  Catholics,  by  the  decisions  of  Trent  at  least, 
are  immediately  bound  to  regard  them  ;  still  his  view  did  not  satisfy 
the  orthodox  party  Ln  his  own  Church.  They  called  him  a  Pelagian, 
and  asserted  that  even  that  bare  faculty  of  knowledge  and  willr— that 
mere  empty  form  in  the  soul  of  man,  had  been  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
here  they  doubtless  spoke  quite  in  the  sense  of  Luther.  The  formulary 
of  concord  likewise  rejected  the  view  of  the  Synergist,  and  declared 
that  fallen  man  no  longer  possessed  even  the  mere  natural  faculty  to 
understand  God  and  his  holy  will,  and,  in  conformity  to  that  know* 
ledge,  to  direct  his  own  will.*  In  one  word,  the  faculty  of  know- 
ledge  and  will,  inasmuch  as  it  has  reference  to  divine  things,  or  (if  we 
prefer  the  expression)  (he  rational  aptitude,  is  denied  to  the  mere  natu- 
ral man, — ^the  man  as  born  of  Adam.  The  truth  of  this  mode  of  con^ 
ceiving  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  oh  original  sin,  is  not  done  away  with^ 
nay,  is  confirmed,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  that 
it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  hold  fallen  man  for  an  irrational  crea* 
ture.f  For  to  tluit  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  it  terms  reason, 
it  assigns  merely  the  finite  world  as  the  sphere  of  activity  4  i^nd  thereby 


*  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arb.  sect.  44,  p.  644 :  **  Earn  obcaiuametiam  noo  reote 
dieitur,  hominem  in  rebas  spiritualibus  habere  mod  am  agendi  aliquid,  quod  ut  bonum 
et  nlutare.  Cum  enim  homo  ante  convereionem  in  peccatia  mortuus  ait,  non  potest 
in  ipso  aliqua  via  ad  bene  agendom  in  reboa  tpiritnaltbas  ineaae ;  itaque  non  habet 
modam  agendi,  aeu  opemndi  in  reboa  divinia."  I.  aect.  SI,  pp.  616,  617 :  **Reptt. 
diantnr,  qui  decent,  hominem  ex  prima  ana  origine  adhoo  ahquid  boni,  qoantulmn. 
eunqoe  etiam  et  quam  ezin^am  atque  tenue  id  ait,  reliqunm  babeie;  eapacitatem 
Tidelic«t  et  aptitudinem  et  vires  aliquaa  in  rebus  spiritualibua,'*  etc. 

t  Solid*  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  sect.  zvi.  p.  633.  **  Non  tamen  in  eam  sententiam 
■e  ioqoimtar,  quasi  homo  post  lapaum  non  amplinasit  ereatura  rationalis." 

t  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  peccat.  orig.  sect.  x.  p.  614.  '*  In  aliis  enim  eztemis  et  hajos 
mondi  rebus,  qua  r^ioni  mbjeetm  tufil,  relictum  est  homini  adbuc  aliquid  intellac* 
tAa,  virium,  et  &cultatum,  etai  h»  etiam  miseras  reiiqaie  debiles,  et  qnidem  hacipaa 
qoantolacunque  per  morbum  ilium  hnreditarium  infccta  sunt  atque  coataminata,  at 
l>ea8  abominetur  ea.  (Sect.  zl.  p.  644.)  Et  renim  qoidem  eat,  quod  homo  etiam 
ante  converaionem  sit  ereatura  rationalis,  qu»  intellectum  et  yoluntatem  habeat :  tfu 
uUeetmm  autem  nan  in  rebu9  divinU ;  et  vokmtatem,  non  ut  aliquid  bom  U  mmi  vs. 
lit.**  VictoriDUB  Strigel.  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  wluch  appeared  in  the  year 
1563,  had  adduced  the  foUowbig  passage  from  St.  Augustine :  *'  Non  omnino  deletom 
cat  in  corde  bominis  per  peccatum,  quod  ibi  per  imaginem  Dei,  cum  oraantur,  inu 
pressum  fuerat,  neque  adeo  imago  Dei  deUrita  eet  ilia  labtt  ut  nulla  in  ontma  vehui 
UneamaUd  extrema  remaneerint,  remannt  enim  quod  homo  non  tnst  roHonalie  eooo 
poant.'^  These  words  the  theologians  of  Wartemberg  note  aa  reprehensible  See 
Plank's  **  History  of  tlie  rise  and  changes  of  the  Protestant  system  of  doctrine,  (in 
German)  vol.  iv.  p.  683.  We  see  that  Victorinoa  Strigel  attached  a  difiereni  i 
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dearly  0hows»  tbat«  in  its  opimon,  Adain»  rejected  of  God,  and  all  hi9 
descendants,  considered  merely  as  such,  have  no  lunger  preserved  any 
spiritual  aptitude  for  God  and  His  kingdom. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  various  ways.  7he  first,  presenting 
itself  to  our  view,  is  the  following.  The  Lutheran  confessions,  as  was 
jiroved  above,  (see  section  xi«),  describe  the  image  of  God,  as  the  na- 
tural capacity  in  man  to  know  God,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  confide  in 
Him.  But  it  is  precisely  this  capacity,  which  we  especially  revere  as 
rationality, — the  rational  disposition  in  man.  Yet  of  this  very  divine 
image  the  Lutherans  repeatedly  assert,  that  it  has  been  utterly  efiaced 
\^  original  sin,  and  thereby  plucked  from  the  posterity  of  Adam.* 
The  second  course  which  leads  to  the  above-mentioned  result,  consists 
in  the  views  entertained  by  the  Lutherans  respecting  man's  free-will 
subsequently  to  his  fall.  They  hold  that  he  possesses  only  a  certain 
eiLternal  freedom,  but  none  at  all  in  spiritual  things ;  and  that,  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  he  is  no  more  than  a  stone  or  a  stock  (these  are 
comparisons  they  frequently  use).f  In  like  manner,  the  Formulary  of 
Concord  observes,  that  fallen  man  can  neither  thinks  bdieve^  nor  wzR^ 
any  thing  having  reference  to  divine  and  spiritual  concerns ;  that  he  is 
utterly  dead  to  all  good,  and  no  longer  possesses  any,  even  ike  leasts 
spark  of  spiritual  potoers^jf.     The  expression  "  spiritual  powers"  is  here 

to. the  word  reawn,  from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  by  the  FormuIaTy  of  Concord. 
He  considered  it  as  the  faculty  for  the  epprehenfiion  of  the  fiiper-tpenmal,  as  the  prin. 
dpie  of  the  Divine  similitade  tn  man ;  for  as  man  appeared  to  him  a  bein^  neeeasa. 
lily  rational,  he  asserted,  that  remains  of  that  fikcuity  had  surnTed  his  lali.  T^aa 
WW,  DOW,  his  adTersaries  rejected,  and  oonseqaently  renrarded  (alien  man  as  really 
iQationaU  that  ia  to  say,  aa  devoid  of  every  faculty  for  the  apprdienaion  of  the  siiper. 
mundane. 

*  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  pecc.  or.  §  9,  p.  614.  "Docetor,  quod  peceatran  origiais  tit 
honibilis  defeetus  Concreatn  in  paradiao  jnstitin  origiAalia,  et  amimio  sen  ptumiis 
iaiagidtB  Dei." 

t  GonfesB.  Aug  Art.  xviu.  **  De  libera  arbitriodocent,  quod  hmnana  voluntas  haheat 
siiquam  libertatem  ad  efficiendam  civUem  justitiam,  ot  diligendas  res  rationi  subjec- 
taa."  Here  is  reason,  the  hijrhest  faculty  in  man  that  has  survived  his  fall,  confined 
pniely  to  the  finite.  Let  tho  reader  compare  the  SoUda  Declaration  il  de  lib. 
«i^  §  U\^  p.  635,  ibidem:  "  Antequam  homo  per  Spuitum  Sanctum  illummatar- 
.^•..  ez  seae  et  propriis  naturalibus  suis  viribus,  in  rebus  spiritnalibus  nihil  indioare, 
^porarit  aut  cooperari  potest :  non  plus,  quam  lapis,  tmncus  aut  limus  " 

t  Solid,  declar.  iL  de  lib.  azb.§  7,  p.  629.  **  Credimus  igitur,  quod  homim's  nonrenati 
ialalleetus,  coTt  et  voluntas  in  rebus  epintualibus  et  divinis  pranns  nihil  intelligere, 
evedflie,  amplocti,  oogitare,  velle,  inchoare,  perfieerc,  etc.,  poesint.  Et  affirmamos, 
iMBoineu  ad  bonum  (vel  cogritandum  vel  faciendum)  prorsus  oormptum  et  moftaoBi 
amt;  itaquidem,  ut  in  hominis  natmt,  post  lapsum  et  ante  regeneratioiiem,  ne  MCtM. 
HOmla  quidam  gpintualiuin  otrtum  reHqua  tit. 

We  moat  remember  that  here  the  question  is  only  respecting  the  natural  powers  of 
Juan,  since,  aecordiiigto  the  nxitestant  theory,  he  had  no  ««jpenM<iii«lpowen  toksae. 
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^MMfantly  employed  as  fynoByinoua  with  ^the  powers  of  free- will." 
Yet  we  need  no  Airther  hiTefltigatioQ,  for  even  Plank  admits,  **  Lather 
gave  to  the  assertion,  that  man  no  longer  possesses  any  will  for  good, 
so  extensive  a  sense,  that  it  would  thence  follow,  that  man,  eorrapted 
by  original  sin,  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  wiU,  that  is,  the  facolty 
of  will.*^  Had  Plank  only  added,  **  and  no  longer  possesses  ihefaeidijf 
of  knowledge  for  the  saperabundance*'  (for  both  are  included  in  libcmm 
crhitruunf)  he  would  then  have  stated  with  perfect  accuracy  the  Lu« 
theran  doctrine.f  Thus,  according  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy*  did  man 
lose,  through  Adam's  fall  (to  express  ourselves  once  more  with  com«> 
preheneive  brevity,)  the  most  exalted  and  most  subtle  portion  of  this 
spiritual  essence, — the  part  of  his  substance  kindred  to  divinity, — the 
implanted  organ  for  God,  and  for  divine  things  inherent  in  his  nature ; 
90  that,  after  its  loss,  he  sank  down  into  a  mere  earthly  power,  having 
henceforth  organs  only  for  the  finite  world,  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and 
its  relations. 

It  is  indeed  absolutely  inconceivable,  how  out  of  the  organism  of  the 
human  mind  a  link  could  be  plucked  and  destroyed  ;  how  any  faculty 
of  a  simple  essence,  uncompounded  of  parts,  whose  faculties  science 
only  separates  and  distinguishes  (for  they  in  themselves  are  one  in 
all,  and  all  in  one,)  should  be  loosed  from  the  others,  and  be  annihi* 
lated :  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the 
Lutheran  theory  of  original  sin.j:  Of  the  positive  part  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  one  withdrawn,  it  is  as  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
clear  conception.  In  his  commentary  on  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Luther  institutes  a  comparison  between  original  sin  and  original  justicot 
and,  from  the  essential  character  of  original  sin,  draws  conclusions 
as  to  the  essential  character  of  original  justice.  §     If,  accordingly,  with 


*  Plank's  Hktory  of  PiroteitantifiB  (in  German),  vol.  yi.p.  715.  But  when  tho 
revered  author  adds,  that  every  genuine  follower  of  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine  is 
of  this  opinion,  he  certainly  advances  an  assertion  without  proof,  nay»  very  easy  of 
lefutation. 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arb.  $  3,  p-  638.    **  Hie  est  veras  et  unicns  controTennfB 

status,  quid  hominis  nondam  renati  inUUeetus  et  voluniat .ex  propriis  suis,  et  post 

hpanm  reliquts,  viribus  pnestare  possit.** 

X  Be2a  (QuflBst  et  resp.  p.  45)  reproaches  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  leading  to 
Epicurianism,  since,  if  it  were  consistently  followed  out,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
most  be  denied. 

**  Qniestb.  Ais  igitur  in  summd,  corruptas  esse  anime  qualitates,  non  essentiam  ? 
Resp.  Aio,  et  eontrarium  dogma  dice  esse  certum  et  apertum  ad  EpicursBfsmum 
iter,  id  est,  ad  mortalitatcm  animas  adstruendam,  quoniam  positA.  essentin  ipeius  yel 
ieviaiim'^  cormptione,  necesse  sit,  rem  ipsam  interitfls  ubnoziam  confiteri,**  etc. 

i  Lntfa.  in  Genes,  c.  iii.    *'  Vide,  quid  sequatur,  ex  ill&  sententi^,  si  statuamus 
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Luther,  original  justice  be  the  faculty  to  love  and  discern  God,  origkial 
sin  must  in  his  opinion  be  ths  facvltt  not  to  love  God  and  not  to  discernr 
Him,  or  rather  to  hate  Him,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  darkness  as  to  all  things 
appertaining  to  Him.  This  is  about  the  same,  as  if  a  man  were  to  say, 
every  one  possesses  the  faculty  not  only  to  have  no  property,  but  more- 
over to  have  debts  !  To  Luther  it  was  not  only  perfectly  clear,  that, 
through  Adam's  fall,  the  whole  human  race  had  lost  an  integral  portion 
of  its  spiritual  existence ;  but  also,  that  in  man  an  opposite  essence 
had  been  substituted  in  its  room.  And  the  latter  occurrence  he  con- 
ceived to  be. so  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that  without  the  least 
hesitation  he  inferred  from  it,  as  a  matter  perfectly  indisputable,  and, 
as  it  were,  self-evident,  ulterior  consequences  I  If  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  image  of  God  can  be  utterly  eradicated  from  the  human  spirit, 
it  is  still  more  inconceivable  how  a  new  essence  could  be  inserted  into 
the  snul !  And  then  evil  was  converted  into  something  substantial ! 
Such-like  opinions,  after  indescribable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
had,  together  with  those  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicbeans,  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  and  now  they  again  emerged,  full  of  vigour  and 
lofty  pretension ! 

The  substance  which  Luther  found  in  original  sin,  was^  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  him,  implanted  alike  in  the  soul  and  body  of  man.  The 
following  passages,  which  are  found  in  different  books  composed  by 
him,  may  serve  as  proofs  of  what  has  been  stated,  as  well  as  set  beyond 
doubt  the  nature  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  His  expressions  are  as 
follows :  ^  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  sin  ;  sin  constitutes  the  essence  of 
man ;  the  nature  of  man,  since  his  fall,  is  become  quite  changed  , 
original  sin  is  that  very  thing  which  is  born  of  father  and  mother.'' 
Of  like  import  are  these  forms  of  expression  :  **  The  clay,  out  of  which 
we  are  formed,  is  damnable  ;  the  foetus  in  the  maternal  womb  is  sin." 
He  says  likewise :  ^*  man,  as  he  is  born  of  his  father  and  mother,  together 
with  his  whole  nature  and  essence,  is  not  only  a  sinner,  but  sin  itself.''* 


jnatitUm  originaleni  non  foisw  natiue,  ted  donum  qaoddam  saperflunm  (!)«  superad* 
ditum.  Annon  sicut  ponis,  justitiam  non  fuine  de  essentia  hominis,  tta  etiam  sequitiir,. 
peccatam,  qaod  succesrit,  non  ease  de  eesentia  hominis  7*'  We  know  the  jeaBons  bj 
which  it  may  be  alleged,  that  Lather's  words  are  not  to  be  so  strictly  construed.  Bot 
if  he  meaxU  to  assert  nothing  more  than  what  was  long  customaiy,  why  did  be  not 
make  use  of  the  customary  form  of  speech  7  The  new  language  evidently  betokens 
new  conceptions.  And  how  shall  we  account  for  the  subsequent  doctrines  of  Flacius 
if  Luther  had  given  no  occasion  thereto  7  It  is  also  said,  etaentia  is  very  different 
from  9ub9iantia  ;  but  let  any  consider  the  preceding  note,  and  detcrmuie  by  it  the 
uctts  loquendu 
•  Quenstedt  (Theologia  didactico-polemica,  Whittenberg,  1669,  par.  ii.  p.  134, 
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HelaDcthon  also  calls  original  sin,  *^  an  innate  power,"  and  indeed  the 
context  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  he  asoribed  to  this  power  some- 
thing substantiaL* 

At  last,  Matthias  Flacius  arose,  and  broadly  asserted,  that  original 
sin  was  the  very  substance  of  fallen  man !  Error  having  now  reached 
its  highest  pitch  of  extravagance,  a  retrogressive  movement  necessarily 
took  place.  The  mere  negative  and  private  character  of  evil  was  anew 
understood,  and  men,  again  more  approximated  towards  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  subject,  without  however  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  ^  posi* 
ttve**  evii  power,  accompanied  with  the  inmost  and  deepest  corruption 
of  all  human  nature,  particularly  of  the  yet  surviving  higher  energies  of 
the  soul,  was  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children.f 

The  positive  evil  now, — the  true  image  of  the  devil, — which  after  the 


135)  has  collected,  and  indeed  excuaed,  the  above-cited  fonnnlaa  of  doctrine.  They 
nm  thiia  in  the  Latin  language  :  '*  Nattiram  hominli  ease  puram,  hominia  eoentiam 
earn  peecatum,  hominia  natoram  poet  lapaum  eaae  mntatam,  peccatnm  originis  eaw  id 
ipsom  quod  naacitnr  ex  patre  et  matre ;  homtnem  ena  ipaum  peccatnni,**  etc  See 
also  Bellarmine  de  atatu  peccati,  lib.  t  c.  1.  The  eame  Bellarmine  said,  it  is  in- 
eoncetvable  that  the  soul,  which  is  created  hy  God  in  the  act  of  generation,  should 
receive  from  its  Creator  any  bad  ingredients,  in  the  same  way  that  a  bad  material 
power  should  pass  into  the  soul,  which  is  a  tpiritual  essence.  To  this  Geriiard  re* 
plied :  **  Contra  nos,  qui  anims  corrupts  ex  animfc  corrupts  propagationem  propug- 
namns,  argomentum  hoc  non  pugnat !"  Loci  theol.  torn.  iv>  p.  331,  loc.  x.  i  88. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  Creationism,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  schoolmen,  that  on- 
baptizcd  children  go  not  to  hell,  but  are  admitted  into  a  third  place,  Gerhard  declarea 
to  be  Pelagianism  (Miqut  pelagianizare.)  Bellannine,  moreover,  hiames  the  ex- 
preasion  of  the  Lutheran  diTtnes,  that  original  sin  is  a  positive  quality.  Gerhard  is 
very  much  ofiended  with  him  at  this :  then  he  says,  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
its  metaphysieal  strictnesi ;  next  he  adds,  no  quality  is  really  thereby  meant.  *'  Quaudo 
pravam  eoncopiscentiam  dicimus  esse  qualitatem  positivam.  non  intelligimus  hoc 

seeondmn  im^fidia.  metaphysicam non  quasi  aliqua  visagendi  sitpeccatem,  sed  quia 

flb  vis  agendi  in  homine  est  tan  turn  ad  peccatmn  pronA  atque  prampta.**  This  may 
be  listened  to,  but  is  by  no  means  Luther's  meaning,  as  Gerhard  thinks,  but  an  im- 
provement on  it.  In  the  same  way  tpeaka  Chemnitius.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  par.  i, 
p.  163. 

*  Metaaethon  loei  theoL  p.  19.  ^  8icut  in  igne  est  genuina  yis,  qn&  sursum  fertur- 
iicot  in  magneto  est  genuina  vis,  qua  ad  se  ferrum  tiahit ;  ita  est  in  homine  nativa 
vis  ad  peceandum.** 

t  Mid.  decbur.  i.  4  10«  p.  614.  *<  PnDterea  affiimatur,  quod  peceatum  origmale  in 
hmnanl  naturft  non  tantummodo  at  talis,  qualem  diximus,  horribilis  defectus  omnium 
bonanmi  virinm  in  rebus  spiiitualibus  ad  Deum  pertinentibus;  sed  quod  etiam  in  k>- 
emn  imaginis  Dei  amisse  successerit  intima,  pessima,  profundissima  (instar  cujusdam 
abyssi,)  inserotabiUs  et  inefikbilis  comiptio  totius  natur»  et  omnium  virium,  imprimis 
▼ero  miperionim  et  prineipalium  anims  facoltatum,  qu9  infixa  sit  penitus  intellectut, 
eeidi  et  viriuitati  bomlnia.  Itaqne  jam,  post  lapsom.  homo  hasreditario  a  parentibus 
aeeipH  oongenitam  pnivam  vim,  immunditiam  cordis,  pravas  coneupiscentiaa,  et 
pimvas  inolinationea.'* 
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loss  of  the  divine  ima^  is  to  be  propagated  by  generation  through  the 
whole  human  race«  constitutes  the  Lutheran  notion  of  concupiscence* 
which  the  Reformers  wished  to  enforce  on  the  Christian  world*  as  the 
sole  scriptural,  the  sole  just,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  view  of  origi- 
nal sin.*  They  understand  by  concupiscence  a  complete  rise  and  set- 
ting of  all  the  impulses,  inclinations,  and  efforts,  of  fallen  and  unre* 
generated  man  in  evil,  and  indeed  in  virtue  of  a  wicked  energy  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Adam. 

Luther,  it  cannot  be  denied,  here  touched  on  the  borders  of  Mani- 
cheism,  if  he  did  not  actually  overstep  the  frontier ;  and  we  are  bound 
gratefiiHy  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  his  followers  resisted  with  so 
much  energy  the  intrusion  of  such  monstrous  errors.  Tet  the  expressions 
which  they  ever  employed  respecting  original  sin,  such  as  congenita 
praoa  viSf  pofUioa  qtudilast  betray  the  original  stamp  of  their  master's 
doctrine.  The  Protestant  belief,  too,  that  so  long  as  man  lives  here 
below,  original  sin  is  not  totally  effaced  from  him  even  by  regeneration, 
even  by  the  power  of  God,  presupposes  that  essential  substance,  which 
Luther  discovered  in  the  unborn  evil : — a  belief,  which,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  show,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  when  the  first  glimpses  of  his  new  theory  respecting  origi- 
nal sin  flashed  on  his  mind,  Luther  must  have  been  in  the  most  singular 
dispo^tion  of  mind,  and  must  have  been  agitated  by  the  darkest,  the 
gloomiest,  and  the  most  perplexed  feelings.  For  if  he  then  taught,  with 
Melancthon,  that  God  works  evil  in  man,  how  could  he  ascribe  to  it  any 
sort  of  essence,  and  speak  of  a  sinful  stuff,  out  of  which  we  are  formed  t 
The  establishment  of  such  a  relation  between  God  and  evil, — to  wit, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  latter,  is  not  indeed  in  conformity  to 
Manichean  principles,  but  would  conduct  us  if  we  were  to  give  the 
speculative  notion  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  original  sin)  to  a 
quite  special  view,  which,  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers,  as  soon  as  all  the  intermediate  points,  which  may  furnish  a 
complete  insight  into  the  subject,  shall  have  been  stated. 

Here  we  shall  only  point  out  some  of  the  consequences,  which  the 
symbolical  writings  of  the  Lutherans  deduce  from  the  fundamental 
doctrines  already  set  forth. 

It  is  there  taught,  that  in  fallen  man,  not  the  slightest  good,  how 
paltry  soever  it  may  be  conceived,  has  survived  ;f  that  corrupt  nature, 

*  Apolog.  ii.  §  3,  B0q.  p.  54  wq.  . 

t  Solid,  deelar.  i.  de  peoc.  ori^.  ^  91,  p.  71(>,  717.  Thoie  an  noted  as  heietiot, 
who  MWit :  **  Adhiic  aliquid  boni,  quantulumcunqae  etiaai,  et  qnam  ezjguiiBi  atqao 
tenuB  id  nt,  reliquom  habere." 
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of  itself,  and  by  its  own  forcey  can  do  nought  but  sin  before  God  ;*  that 
fallen  man  is  all  eviUf  After  this,  we  are  nowise  surprised  at  tl^ 
optnioD,  that  all  so-called  actual  or  personal  sins,  committed  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  freedom,  are  only  the  particular  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions of  original  sin,-^the  boughs,  as  it  were,  and  branches,  and  blos- 
soms, and  fruits  of  the  wicked  stey  and  its  root4  The  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,*  believe  that  in  fallen  and  unregenerated  man«  the 
transition  from  original  to  actual  sin  is  determined  by  free-will,  which 
possesses  the  power  to  resist  the  carnal  propensity  in  a  manner  not 
totally  unsuccessful,  and  not  merely  exterior :  although  abandoned  to 
itself,  it  is  unable  to  accomplish  perfect  actions,  in  their  inward  spirit 
morally  good,  and  consequently  acceptable  to  God. 

On  this  Lutheran  doctrine  of  original  sin,  we  shall  now  take  the 
Uberty  of  indulging  in  the  following  remarks.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  feeling  which  called  forth  this  article  of  belief,  was  in  itself 
very  laudable.  It  evidently  sprang  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  human 
misery,  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  need  of  re- 
demption :  and  it  would  fain  keep  that  sentiment  alive.  If  we  acknow- 
ledge this  with  pleasure,  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  attains  this  object  only  where  thought  does  not  exercise  much 
8way«  and  we  yield  to  the  pressure  of  dark,  unconscious  feelings.  It 
is  forgotten  that  when  God  makes  man  the  mere  mechanical  instru" 
ment  of  his  activity — ^when  there  occurs  in  man  a  violent  oblitera- 
tion (so  revolting  to  all  rational,  and  still  more  to  all  Christian  minds) 


*  Solid,  declar.  1.  c.  f  22.  **  losuper  etiam  aneront,  quod  nature  eorrapta  ex  w 
Tiiibw  sub  coram  Deo  Dihil,  nisi  peccare,  poaeit.*' 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arb.  §  14,  p.  632.  •«  Docent,  at  ex  ingenio  et  naturft,  cdk 
totv  nt  mahtt.** 

t  Mefamcthon  loci  p.  19.  **SeriptTira  non  vocat  hoe  originale,  ilhid  aetmle, 
peceainm :  eat  enim  et  oriiriiudo  peccatom  plane  aotaalis  qaedam  prava  cUptditaa," 
etc.  Luther,  Works,  WiUenberg,  Part  ii.  1551.  p.  335.  **  And  original  ein  may  bo 
called  the  arch-sin  or  chief  sin,  because  it  is  not  a  sin  which  is  committed  like  any 
other,  but  it  is  the  only  sin,  the  one  which  commits  and  incites  to  other  sins,  from 
which  all  other  sins  are  derived,  and  are  nought  else  than  the  mere  fruits  of  this 
hereditafy*  or  areh-nn."  This  writing  was  from  the  pen  of  Justus  Menius,  but  the 
prefiua  was  eomposed  by  Lather.  In  the  work  entitled  **  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
Dogmatic  Divinity,'*  by  Dr.  Marheineke,  the  present  professor  of  theology  at  Berlin, 
second  edition,  ^  2b7,  p.  158,  we  find  quite  the  same  princi|rfe  laid  down,  at  least 
quite  the  same  form  of  speech.  It  is  as  great  an  error  to  identify  the  sin  of  nature 
with  the  sin  of  person,  as  to  separate  the  latter  ttom  the  former.  There  is  here  the 
)  Tiee,  as  in  the  rude  antagonism  of  Nominalism  and  Reahsm. 


*  In  the  German  original,  nn  is  called  erbsUndet  hereditary  sin.    The  play  of 
words  in  the  original  of  the  above  passage  cannot  be  rendered  in  English. — T)ran$, 
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of  a  natural  spiritual  faculty,  and  indeed  the  moral  and  religious 
fiiculty, — (the  prerogative  which  solely  and  truly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brute) — sin  then,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  must  be  a  thing  un- 
known, and  all  moral  must  be  transformed  into  physical  evil.  How 
should  man  sin,  when  he  has  not  even  the  faintest  knowieage  of  God 
and  of  his  own  destination  ;  when  he  has  not  the  faculty  to  will  what 
is  holy ;  when  he  is  even  devoid  of  freedom  t  He  may  rave,— he  may 
be  furious, — ^he  may  destroy ;  but  his  mode  of  acting  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  that  of  a  savage  beast. 

The  second  consideration,  which  presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  is 
this :  that  Luther's  exaggeration,  so  soon  as  it  was  recognized  as  un- 
tenable  by  his  disciples,  necessarily  led  the  way  to  another  doctrinal 
excess.  From  the  one  extreme  opinion,  that  through  Adam's  fall  all 
germs  of  good  were  utterly,  even  to  the  last  vestige,  eradicated  from 
the  whole  human  race,  men  passed  to  the  other  extreme,  that  even 
now,  man  in  every  respect  is  as  well  conditioned,  and  the  universe 
wears  as  good  an  aspect  for  him,  as  for  the  paradisaic  man.  As  soon 
as  the  dam  of  vigorous  but  unenlightened  feelings  was  broken  through, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  fall  being  swept  away : 
for  this  in  fact  was  the  offspring  of  the  most  confused  feelings,  and  in 
its  construction  no  scope  had  been  conceded  to  the  influence  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties. 

Thirdly.  When,  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  Chnrch,  the  .heathens 
so  often  put  the  question.  Wherefore  did  God  send  the  Redeemer  only 
after  thousands  of  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall,  and  deny  him 
to  so  many  generations  1  the  holy  fathers  (as,  for  instance,  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  and  Saint  Irenaeus)  were  wont,  viewing  the 
subject  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  to  make  the  following  reply : 
The  Almighty,  by  a  long  and  severe  experience,  wished  to  teach  the 
human  race  what,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  it  was  capable  of.  He 
designed  to  bring  it  thus  to  self-knowledge,  to  consciousness  of  its  sin- 
fulness and  guilt,  to  a  lively  feeling  of  its  disorders,  and  to  a  sense  of 
humiliation  before  Him,  in  order  to  awaken  within  it  a  more  intense 
desire  after  supernal  aid,  and  to  cause  that  aid  to  be  received  with  a 
clearer  insight  as  to  its  absolute  necessity  for  redemption.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  Middle  Ages,  also,  frequently  gave  the  same  reply.* 


*  Bonav.  Brevilog.  p.  iv.  c.  4.  Opp.  ed.  Lugd.  1668,  p.  27.  *'  Ratio  aaism  ad 
iDteUigentiam  honun  hec  eat :  quia  iDcaraatio  eat  opiia  primi  principii  repanuiUa 
joxta  quod  deoet  et  convenit  aecundam  libertatem  arbitrii,  ■ecunduin  eublimitateiii 
remedii*  et  secundum  integritatem  nniveiii :  nam  aapientiflumas  artifez  in  agendo 
omnia  hmc  attendit.    Quomam  ergo  libertas  arbitrii  hoo  requirit,  ut  ad  nihil  tradatur 
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But  what  reply  could  the  Lutheran  divines  make  ?  That  man,  with- 
out the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will  for  divine  things^  most  remain 
for  from  Grod  and  his  kingdom,  is  very  conceivable ;  it  is  as  evident  as 
that  a  man,  having  no  feet,  cannot  walk.  But  to  what  end  is  this  act 
of  violence,  that  obliterated  from  the  soul  of  man  all  religious  aptitude 
— ^the  veiy  image  of  the  Creator  ?  Who  would,  in  such  case,  venture 
on  a  Theodicea  ?  who,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  would  be  bold 
enough  to  justify  Providence  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history? 

The  Formulary  of  Concord  attempts,  moreover,  to  extract  from  its 
theory  some  grain  of  solace.  It  observes,  that,  if  the  Christian  can 
discover  in  himself  only  a  little  spark  of  desire  after  eternal  life,  he  may, 
by  this  feeling,  convince  himself,  tbat  God  has  commenced  His  opera* 
tions  within  him ;  and  he  may  joyfully  look  forward  to  the  moment 
when  He  will  consummate  the  work  begun.* 

From  the  opinion,  that  in  fallen  man  all  the  higher  spiritual  facul- 
ties are  utterly  destroyed,  it  follows  of  course,  that  not  the  faintest  or 
remotest  longing  after  God  could  spring  up  in  his  bosom :  but  if  such 
a  desire  exist  in  the  Christian,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
above-named  symbolical  writing,  such  a  desire  is  the  surest  proof  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  is  begun.  But  from  the  belief,  that  in  man, 
after  his  ^1,  there  still  survives  the  religious  aptitudey  and  that  there* 
fore  the  possibility  of  higher  aspirations  yet  remains,  no  such  consola* 
tion,  according  to  these  authors,  can  possibly  flow  !  A  dangerous  self- 
delusion  !  for  that  even  in  the  breast  of  the  heathens  such  a  divine 


invita,  ne  debuit  Dens  genus  humanum  reparare,  at  lalutein  inyeniret,  qui  yellet 
qoBBrere  MlTatorem ;  qui  vero  noUet  qunrere  lalTatorem,  nee  salatem  per  consequens 
in-veiiuet.  Nnlliis  autem  qoaBiit  medieoni,  nisi  recognoseat  morbum :  nollas  querit 
adjatorem,  nisi  lecognoscat  se  impotentem.  Quia  igitor  homo  in  pcfncipio  soi  lapste 
adbuc  superbielMa  de  scientia  ei  virtote ;  ideo  pnemisit  Deus  tempos  legis  natune,  in 
quo  convmceretur  de  ignorantiA.  Et  poet  cog:nit&  ignorantii.  sed  per  manente 
soperfai  de  virtnte,  qui  dicebant,  non  deest  qui  faciat,  sed  deest  qui  jubeat,  addidit 
legem  preceptis  moralibus  erudientem,  ceremontalibns  aggravantem :  ut  habita 
seientift  et  eognitft  impotentia,  eonfugeret  homo  ad  diyinnm  misericordlam  et  gratiam 
poatnlandam,  qos  data  est  nobis  in  adventu  Cbristi :  ide6  post  legem  natorv  et 
seriptone  sobsequi  debuit  inoaraatio  Verbi.'*  We  see  how  this  whole  theory,  to  which 
St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  fbmif  bad  the  first  materials,  is  based  on 
Tnedam,  Compare  Alex.  Helens,  sum.  theolog.  p.  111.  Q.  L.  Y.,  art.  u.  Ed.  Yen. 
1575,  p.  931.  b.    Also  Hugh  St.  Yiotor,  and  others. 

■  Solid,  deelar.  ii.  (  11.  p.  631.  ^  Densest,  qui  operator ni nobis  velle  et  perficen 
pro  bonA  viriuntate ;  qua  Seriptom  dulcissima  sententia  omnibus  piis  mentibus,  que 
seiDtallulam  aliqoam  et  denderium  gratis  divime  et  vitn  «tem«  in  cordibus  suis 
sentiont,  eximiam  eonsolatioiiem  offert  Certi  enim  sunt,  quod  Deus  ipse  initium  il  xd 
»  pietatis  tanquam  flammulam  in  cordibus  ipsorum  accenderit,'*  etc. 
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spark  beyond  a  doubt  still  glowed,  is  evident,  from  a  contemplation  of 
their  history,  on  which  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  ofiering  a  few 
remarks. 

(  Tn.  Conndenttions  on  Heathenisin,  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  cootroTerted 
between  the  two  Charohes. 

We  said  abovoi  that  a  very  different  representation  would  be  formed 
of  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  accordinf^  as  we  contemplated  it  from 
the  Catholic,  or  the  orthodox  Lutheran,  point  of  view.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  make  good  this  assertion  ;  but  before  entering  on  the  proof, 
we  wish  to  premise  a  few  remarks,  for  which  we  beg  to  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader,  as  he  will  meet  with  statements  in  part  previously 
advanced. 

Nothing  more  distressing  for  the  Church  could  possibly  occur,  than 
to  see  herself  called  upon  to  set  a  limit  to  the  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
original  sin*  For  it  becometh  the  Christian  to  give  himself  up  with  all 
his  soul  to  an  infinite  grief  at  that  alienation  from  God,  and  at  that 
misery,  wherein  fallen  humanity  is  sunk ;  and  it  is  irksome,  amid  feel- 
ings of  sorrow,  which  are  boundless  in  themselves,  to  be  obliged  to  think 
of  a  limitation  to  an  error,  that  rushes  with  violence  from  an  extraneous 
source.  It  is,  however,  consoling  for  the  Church  that  this  limitation 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil,  and  thereby 
to  impart  to  the  sense  of  pain  and  sorrow  a  true  and  a  solid  basis, 
which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  is  wanting  in  the  system  of  her  adver- 
saries. It  is  only  so  long  as  an  irregular  excitement  of  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination  endures,  that  it  can  furnish  any  nurture  to  this  sense  of 
pain.  But  so  soon  as  this  ebullition  of  sentiment  subsides,  and  calm, 
sober  reflection  awakes,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  feelings  is  dis- 
covered, and  then  they  totally  vanish,  along  with  their  empty  motives. 
What  man  can  grieve,  on  perceiving  that  his  existence  is  not  conse- 
crated to  God,  so  soon  as  he  seriously  reflects  on  the  import  of  those 
words,  that  God  had  deprived  him  of  all  power  for  so  doing  ?  To  re- 
cognize the  evil  in  its  true  and  entire  magnitude,  it  should  not  be  repre- 
aented  in  such  exaggerated  colours,  as  we  find  it  in  the  public  formula* 
lies  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Hence,  if  in  the  following  pages  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  religious  and  ethical  life  of  the  hea- 
then nations, — a  sketch  hitherto  rarely  or  never  completed  from  the 
Catholic  point  o[  view, — we  trust  no  one  will  imagine  we  are  insensible 
to  the  enormity  of  that  hereditary  evil  which  afflicts  our  race,  and 
thereby  to  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  Redeeoier.  It 
h  precisely  in  order  to  give  a  firm  basis  to  our  feelings  of  thankfulness 
to  Him,  that  we  bring  out  the  brighter  side  of  the  heathen  world  ;  and 
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we  can  only  regret  to  be  obliged  to  give  no  more  than  a  very  impeifeet 
account  of  the  subject. 

The  exteneiTe  researches  of  our  age  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  New  Continent,  have  brilliantly  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  respecting  fallen  man.  No  people  has 
been  found  without  a  belief  in  God,  and  without  sacrifices,  whereby  it 
rendered  its  homage  to  the  Deity.  Nowhere  are  the  religious  ideas 
found  pure, — nay,  everywhere  they  are  polluted  with  great  errors ;  yet 
in  superstition  faith  lies  concealed ;  and  this  is  the  good  element  in  the 
former.  Even  in  the  grossest  Fetish-worship,  the  aspiration  of  the 
human  soul  towards  God  ia  not  to  be  denied ; — ^it  proves,  that  fallen  man, 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  is  still  in  possession 
of  spiri^ud  powers. 

Melancthon  sppears  to  have  had  a  perception  of  the  weight,  which 
this  fact  throws  into  the  Catholic  scale,  for  the  endeavours  to  restore  the 
equipoise,  by  observing*  that  these  remnants  of  faith  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  primitive  traditions.*  Without  these  traditions,  doubUeas  (and  this 
was  ever  the  CathoUc  view,)  faith  would  have  been  lost ;  but  had  they 
not  likewise  found  in  the  breast  of  man  a  point  of  contact  and  a  hold, 
they  coM  not  possibly  have  been  preserved.  As  things  merely  extra- 
neous to  man»  they  must  have  soon  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  have 
perished. 

The  union  of  men  in  social  life,  and  the  formation  of  states,  were 
certainly  not  possible  without  religion  ;  and  this  truth  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  that  nations  had  their  divinities,  to  whose  protection  they  com. 
mitted  their  commonwealth,  to  whom  they  erected  temples,  and  sent  up 
their  supplications.  The  nations  manifested  thereby  a  sense  of  their 
dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  although  it  received  no  worthy 
adoration,  yet  really  guided  and  protected  the  suppliants.  This  inde^ 
structible  propensity  in  man  to  unite  and  to  associate  with  his  fellows, 
is  at  bottom  eminently  religious,  and  is  an  indelible  proof  of  surviving 
faculties  of  a  higher  kind.  The  man  all  evil  (tohu  mains)  would  have 
felt  no  social  inclinations,  and  he  and  his  fellows  must  have  annihilated 


•  Mekncth.  loei.  theoL  p.  67.  **lUot  maii  panelibMtvMMvlegmniMlwviMii 
Bliquod  oongrenitum  judicium  na  iniiium  et  ioMulptiiiii  natiiii  raentibos  homimim, 
sed  legM  Bcceptaa  h.  patribos  et  quan  per  wamam  tmditM  rabiDde  poeteritati.  Vi  de 
oeatioiie  renmit  de  eolendo  Deo  docait  poeteroe  Adam :  «e  Cainum  doeoit,  ne  fta- 
tiem  occideret.'*  The  Solida  Declaratio  aiaeru  stUl  mora  (^  ix.  p.  630 ;)  but  in  per- 
fect contradiction  with  itaelf.  It  nyii,  that  human  leaaon  letaini  a  little  ipark  of  the 
knowledge  that  there  ia  a  God  (**  notitisB  illius8cintiUulRm,quod  ait  Dew;'*)  but  how 
jathiepowiUe  withoutaepaikof  apintoalpowen  O'edntiUolaapintuaUnm  viriam"?) 
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eacb  other  in  the  savaii^e  conflict,  had,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
a  plurality  of  men  by  possibility  come  into  existence*  When  Calvin 
imagined  these  societies, — these  types  of  the  future  Church, — to  have 
been  formed  without  religion,  and  without  faith,  and  to  have  sprung  up 
solely  out  of  the  exercise  of  man's  lower  faculties,  he  proved  himself  ut- 
terly  unacquainted  with  their  nature.* 

This  is  especially  exemplified  in  China, — ^that  empire  of  the  Medium, 
— ^which,  according  to  the  spirit,  of  its  primitive  constitution,  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  real  theocracy.  The  emperor  was  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  be  His  organ  in  respect  to  the  people,  who  formed  the 
fomily  of  the  prince.  All  evils  and  calamities,  which  afflict  the  citizens 
of  this  paternal  empire,  are,  according  to  this  principle,  considered  as 
divinely  inflicted  chastisements  for  disobedience  to  the  invisible  ruler  ; 
and  moral  improvement,  and  recurrence  to  pious  ancestral  simplicity, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the  country's  pros- 
perity. Who  could  suppose  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  to  be  oblitera- 
ted here,  where  the  religious  view  of  all  existence  is  so  consummate, 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  inmost  vitals  of  the  constitution  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  ?  Who  has  ever  read  any  fragments  of  the 
writings  of  the  Chinese  sages,  without  admiring  the  earnest  view  of 
life,  the  excellent  ethical  precepts,  and  the  often  profound  wisdom 
which  they  frequently  exhibit  ?  Doubtless,  Melancthon  would  have 
passed  on  the  virtues  of  Lao-tseu,  Confucius,  and  Mang-tseu,  the  same 
sentence  he  pronounced  {^n  the  fortitude  of  Socrates,  the  continence  of 
Xenocrates,  and  the  temperance  of  Zeno, — ^to  wit,  that  only  selfish 
motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  qualities,  and  that  hence  they 
riiould  be  accounted  vices.f  We  undoubtedly  are  not  disposed  to  re- 
vere these  Chinese  or  Greek  sages,  as  pure  patterns  of  virtue,  who,  as 
far  as  they  rested  on  themselves,  could  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God,  or  to  assert  that  all  their  endeavours  flowed  from  a  source  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  But  the  question  is  not,  whether  any  one,  who 
neither  knows  Christ,  nor  is  penetrated  by  his  light,  nor  strengthened 
by  his  divine  grace,  be  in  and  by  himself  pure  and  just  in  the  eyes  of 
God ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  fallen  man  be  entirely  corrupted, 
whether  all  which  he  does  and  thinks  be  sin,:(  and  be  damnable,§ 

•  Calvin.  Initit.  lib.  il  o.  9, «  13,  p.  87. 

t  Melanoth.  loe.  theolog.  p.  S9.  *<  E«to  ftierit  quedam  in  Socrate  eonstantia,  in 
Xenocrate  castitas,  in  Zenone  temperantia  .  .  .  mm  debeat  pro  Terii  Tirtutibos,  led 
proyitiishabeii." 

I  Melancth.  1.  e.  "  Negant  tamen  (Pelagiani)  earn  e«e  Tim  peccati  originalia,  nt 
amida  hominam  opera,  omnes  hominum  eonaUu  tint  peocata.'* 

4  Calvm.  Infltit  lib.  iL  e.  3,  fol.  93.  Tha  title  of  the  chapter  mns  even  to  the 
eflbot:  "  Ez  oomipt^  hominis  Batuii  nihil  nin  dawimahiU  pmdirD." 
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whether  he  hare  lost  all  moral  and  religious  qualities,  whether  those 
Tirtues  ought  to  be  considered  as  things  merely  extraneous,  and  in  no 
more  intimate  relation  to  roan,  than  wealth  and  corporeal  beauty.* 
This  we  deny,  and  deny  at  the  risk  (not  indeed  very  great  in  onr  times,) 
of  this  being  imputed  to  us  as  a  crime,  and  of  our  being  held  up  as  bad 
theologians,  in  the  same  way  as  Phihp  and  Mekncthon  reproached  our 
noble  ancestors  for  having  introduced  into  the  schools  philosophic  stu- 
dies, and  recommended  the  reading  of  Plato  and  Aristotle*  the  former 
full  of  presumption  which  he  easily  communicates  to  his  admirers,  and 
the  latter,  in  fact,  teaching  only  the  art  of  contention.f  That  those 
veneraMe  men  were  yet  capable  of  better  conceptions  and  higher  moral 
exertions,  the  Catholic  deems  a  proof  of  the  surviving  faculties  for  good 
in  the  human  breast.  That  those  conceptions  were  not  pure,  and  those 
exertions  not  perfect,  nay,  very  imperfect,  and  for  the  most  part  posi- 
tively evil,  he  holds  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Chinese  to  the  Hindoos.  The  feeling  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  of  the  deep  degradation  of  humamty,  was 
so  intense  among  the  latter,  that  they  conceived  the  infantine  (and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  intellectual  modes  of  conception 
in  the  youthful  world,  which  in  order  to  preserve  the  pure,  eternal  idea 
of  man  in  God,  ever  imparted  to  it  a  concrete  reality  in  time,)  they 
conceived  the  no  less  infantine  and  amiable,  than  earnest,  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  spirits,  who  on  account  of  their  sins  had  been  by 
God  cast  out  on  the  earth.  Hence,  they  looked  on  all  human  existence 
as  a  period  graciously  vouchsafed  by  God  for  purificati<Mi  and  purga« 
tion,  as  this  is  so  clearly  and  vividly  expressed  in  the  well-known  frag- 
ment of  Holwell,  and  is  generally  believed  not  only  in  Hindostan,  but  in 
Thibet,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Birmese,  by  the  Siamese,  dsc.  This  idea 
is  also  stamped  on  the  civil  life  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  particularly  per« 
ceptible  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  castes. 

Who  can  possibly,  we  ask,  be  so  painfully  alive  to  this  alienation 
from  Grod,  without  retaining  in  his  bosom  something  kindred  to  divinity* 
— the  image  of  the  God-head  ?     Were  the  means,  employed  to  attain 


*  Melancth.  1.  c  *'  Efiondit  autem  hujannodi  virtntum  umbras  Deis  in  gentei, 
ia  impios  qnotyifl  non  aliter  atque  formam,  opes,  et  nmilia  dcma  largitur."  Thus  in 
a  maoner  purely  mechanical,  so  that  no  higher  spiritual  aeUvity  was  to  be  found. 
M oreorer,  such  a  yiew  is  doubtless  consistent,  when  man  no  longer  possesses  qiiritual 
Realties  for  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

t  **  PiKudotheologi  nostri  falsi  ceco  nature  judicio  commendarunt  nobis  philoso- 
phiea  stadia.  Quantum  m  Platone  tomoris  est  et  faMtta  ?  Neque  facile  fieri  mihi 
posse  videtor,  quia  ab  ill&  FlatonioA  ambitione,  contrahat  aliquid  vitii,"  ete. 
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to  the  reunion  with  the  Deity»  mistakeiit  they  were  so,  only  because  no 
other  name  is  given  to  us,  whereby  we  can  be  just  before  God,  save  that 
of  Christ  Jesus  alone.  But  in  these  oft  convulsive,  these  most  tragic 
efforts  to  be  united  again  to  God,  lies  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
desire  after  eternal  life  never  obliterated  from  the  breast  of  man«  Who 
can  look  at  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  and  deny  the  Hin- 
doos the  capability  of  religious  feeling  7  Who  has  ever  reflected  on 
their  doctrine  of  the  present  period  of  humanity, — the  Cali-yuga,  in  its 
relation  to  anterior  ages,  and  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  deep  sense 
of  the  ever*growing  degeneracy  of  mankind,  which  this  people  hereby 
evinces  ?  Who  has  ever  examined  their  doctrines  on  the  divine  incar- 
nations, and  can  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  remote  desire  at  least  for 
a  divine  deliverance  from  the  fall  7 — a  desire,  indoed,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  antiquity.  If  the  earlier  Indian  theism  often  degenerated 
into  pantheism,  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  this  in  the  finite  reason  of 
man,  more  and  more  debilitated  by  the  progress  of  sinfulness.  But  that 
BO  atheism, — no  consummate  impiety, — was  openly  avowed,  we  must 
ascribe  to  that  indelible  image  of  God  stamped  on  the  human  souL 

What  would  a  Luther  and  Melancthon,  a  Mussbus  and  Wigand,  a 
Flacius  and  Hesshuss,  have  replied  to  any  one,  who  had  pointed  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  monstrosity  of  evil,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  its  ex- 
istence in  the  good  creation,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  some  self- 
existent  wicked  principle,  who  eternally  counteracted  the  good  one  ? 
Doth  not  a  tenderer  religious  feeling  lie  here  concealed,  than  in  the 
above-statedopinion  of  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Beza,that  the  good,  holy 
God  Himself  instigates  to  evil,  and  needs  the  same  for  the  execution  of 
His  designs  ?  If  the  Parsi  confounded  moral  and  physical  evil,— *if 
they  did  not  at  least  duly  separate  them, — this  by  no  means  justifies  an 
objection  against  the  judgment  we  have  pronounced ;  for  we  would 
have  only  invited  the  Reformers  to  reflect,  whether  their  doctrine  were 
better  than  that  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  very  differently  circum- 
stanced (for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine,)  while  the 
Reformers  contended  against  the  truth,  which  shone  beside  them  in  all 
its  lustre. 

In  the  whole  ancient  world  we  discern  a  seeking  after  truth.  Let 
m  but  consider  what  that  signifies !  If  none  by  their  own  (acuities 
were  enabled  to  discover  it, — for  to  every  creature  must  it  be  com- 
municated,— still  it  was  the  object  of  desire.  The  'man  all  evil, — the 
man  who  hath  been  despoiled  of  all  spiritual  powers, — in  whom  the 
likeness  of  God  hath  been  utterly  effaced, — strives  not  after  truth, 
and  cannot  so  strive.     Undoubtedly,  truth  was  but  too  frequently  sought 
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for  b  the  world  of  creatures ;  and  it  was  only  rarely  that  man  could 
persuade  himself  to  raise  a  look  of  joy  upwards  to  heaven.  But  if  we 
discover  one  such  example  only,  it  can  then  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  that  man  could  do  su,  when  he  wished,^-«nd  the  freedom,  even 
of  the  fallen  creature,  is  tken  fully  estaUished. 

History  makes  us  acquainted  with  endless  gradations  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  religious  forms*  From  the  most  hideous  depravity,  up  to 
an  affecting  piety,  we  find  living  examples  in  countless  grades ;  and  in 
all  these  do  we  find  no  evidence  of  moral  freedom,  but  merely  of  an 
outward  and  civil  liberty*  Why  was  one  individual,  in  exactly  the 
same  relations,  other  than  his  fellow  man,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view  t  In  truth,  if  everything  be  unconditionally  referred  to  God, — 
everything  considered  as  His  deed,  and  evil,  as  well  as  good,  ascribed 
to  Him,  as  the  primary  cause, — then  assuredly  we  shall  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  that  man,  even  in  his  fall,  has  retained  hb  freedom, 
and  IS  endowed  with  moral  and  religious  faculties,  the  use  whereof  is 
left  to  himself:  then  we  must  cease  to  speak  of  good  and  of  evil,  and 
must  class  the  opinion  of  an  all  holy  God,  and  of  man's  m<Hal  capabili- 
ties, among  the  dreams  of  fancy. 

History,  accordingly,  confirms  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  incontrovertibly  demonstrates,  that  deep  as  his  fall  might  have 
been,  man  lost  not  his  freedom,  nor  was  despoiled  of  the  image  of  God ; 
that  not  all  which  he  thought  and  did,  was  necessarily  sinful  and 
damnable ;  and  that  he  possessed  something  more  than  the  *'  mere 
liberty  to  sin,*' — as  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books  assure  us.  More- 
over, it  is  by  no  means  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  extravagance  . 
of  the  view,  as  to  the  world  before  Christ,  expressed  in  the  Lutheran 
formularies,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it  should  have  been  opposed  by 
another  opinion  equally  extravagant,— an  opinion  which  regards  the 
profoundest  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  mere  heir-looms  of  heathenism : 
or  even,  in  the  mildest  view,  holds  Christianity  to  be  a  natural  result  of 
the  progress  of  our  species,  and  consequently  reveres  paganism,  inde- 
pendently of  man's  fall,  as  a  stage,  necessary  in  Uselff  of  human  civili- 
zation. 

i  viu^— Dootrin«  of  the  CalTinitts  on  originsl  an. 

In  their  account  of  original  sin  and  its  consequences,  the  Calrinisl» 
did  not  proceed  to  near  such  lengths  as  the  Lutherans.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  asserted  in  more  than  one  respect,  that  the  Reformed  system 
of  doctrine,  as  invented  or  arranged  by  Calvin,  derived  on  many  points 
undeniable  advantages  from  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  earlier  Re* 
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formers.  Hence  the  more  learned  and  scientific  Calvin  shows  himsdf 
here  and  there  more  equitable  towards  the  Catholics,  presents  their 
doctrine  at  times  in  a  form  not  quite  so  disfigured  as  his  predecessorst 
and  on  the  whole  proceeds  with  far  more  calmness  and  circumspection 
than  Luther.  Thus  it  happened,  that,  in  tlye  same  way  as  Z wingless 
cold  and  inane  theory  on  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  by  Calvin 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  true  Christian  standard,  so,  in  the  doctrine 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  only  a  slight  removal  from  the  truth 
is  perceptible.  But  this  retrogade  movement,  when  it  occurred, — for 
it  did  not  often  take  place, — was  almost  always  brought  about  at  the 
cost  of  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ideas ;  and  if  the  mitigation  of  a 
too  great  severity  afford  pleasure,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of 
notions  that  is  substituted,  is  but  the  more  perplexing. 

Even  Calvin  expresses  himself  in  various  ways  respecting  original 
sin  and  its  consequences.  In  some  places  he  says,  the  image  of  God 
has  been  utterly  efilaced  from  the  soul  of  man.*  In  other  passages  he 
expresses  the  same  thing  to  the  following  effect.  '*  Man,"  says  he, 
^  has  been  so  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  all  in  him  which 
bears  reference  to  the  blessed  life  of  the  soul,  is  extinct  ;'|'  and  he 
asserts,  that  man  has  received  again  organs  for  the  divine  kingdom  only, 
by  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus. j: 

These  assertions  are,  however,  oppossod  by  other  passages,  in  which 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  divine  image  stamped  on  the  human  soul,  has 
never  been  totally  destroyed  and  obliterated,  but  only  fearfully  dis- 
figured, mutilated,  and  deformed.§ 

The  same  indistinctness,  the  same  vacillation  is  apparent,  when 
Calvin  investigates  in  detail  the  faculties  yet  belonging  to  the  sinful 
and  unregenerated  man :  or  when  he  subjects  to  a  most  comprehensive 
examination  the  principle  of  freedom,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic 
dogma,  survives  even  in  fallen  man.     He  observes,  that  reason  {radOf 


*  Calvin.  Iinlit.  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  n.  13.  **  Denique  neat  pnoii  homiiiifl  defeetume 
deleri  potoit  ex  ejus  mente  et  animA  imago  Dei,**  etc. 

t  Calvn.  Inatit.  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  §  12,  p.  86.  •*  Unde  aequitiir.  iU  ezulare  h,  regno 
Dei,  at  quaecuinqne  ad  beatam  animiB  vitam  spectant,  in  eo  extincta  Bint.** 

I  CalYin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  29.  $  2,  p.  355.  **  Ac  ne  glorietur,  quod  vocanti  et 
altro  le  ufferenti  saltern  respondent,  nullua  ad  audiendum  ease  auiea,  nuUoa  ad 
videndum  oculoa  afBimat  Deiu,  nisi  quoa  ipse  fccerit.** 

i  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  e.  15,  §  4,  p.  57.  ^  Etai  demos  non  praraos  ezinanHam  ao 
delctam  in  eo  fuisse  Dei  imaginem,  sic  tamen  comipta  fuitf  at,  qaidqaid  saperest, 
horrenda  sit  deformitaa.  Ergo  quam  Dei  imago  sit  integra  nature  humane  pnestan- 
tia,  que  refulsit  in  Adam  ante  dcfectionem,  postea  sic  vitiata  ac  piope  deleta  est,  ut 
nihil  ex  ruin&,  nisi  confusom,  mutilomi  labeque  infectum  sopenit,**  etc. 
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imdieeius),  and  the  wiD  (vduntas,)  could  not  be  eradicated  from  man,  for 
these  faculties  formed  the  characteristic  distinction  between  man  an4 
the  brute.*  In  the  circle  of  social  institutions,  of  the  liberal  and  me- 
chanical arts,  of  logic,  dialectics,  and  mathematics,  he  accords  to  reason 
{he  had  better  said  understanding)  the  most  glorious  scope^  even  among 
&e  heathens )  and  takes  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  bitter  sally  against 
that  contempt  of  philosophy,  so  prevalent  among  the  Protestants  of  his 
day.f  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  religious  and  moral  facul- 
ties of  man,  then  the  most  singular  indistinctness  appears.  As  regards 
the  knowledge  of  God,  he  by  no  means  oalls  in  questioui  that  some 
truths  were  found  scattered  even  among  the  nations  unfavoured  with  a 
special  divine  revelation ;  and  he  seems,  on  that  account,  not  to  approve 
the  opinion  of  a  total  destruction  of  the  spiritual  powers4  But,  then, 
he  destroys  the  hope  which  this  concession  offers,  by  adding,  that  the 
Almighty  had  granted  such  glimpses  in  the  depth  of  night,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  condemn,  out  of  their  own  mouth,  the  men  whom  they  had 
been  imparted  to,  or  rather  forced  on  ;  for  then  they  could  not  excuse 
themselves  as  having  been  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Lord.§ 

Accordingly,  he  appears  again  indisposed  to  regard  those  traces  of 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  result  and  property  of  higher  human 
(acuities  co-operating  with  God.  Nay,  he  seems  to  look  upon  them  aa 
the  consequence  of  some  strange  and  marvellous  influence  of  the  Deity 
upon  certain  men,  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  thb  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  he  elsewhere  deduces  the  anxiety  for  a  good  reputation  from 
the  feeling  of  shame,  and  this  again  from  the  ini^ate  sense  of  justice 
and  virtue,  wherein  the  germ  of  religion  is  already  involved.||  Thus 
we  see  throughout,  a  sound,  excellent  mind,  struggling  for  the  victory 
with  disordered  feelings,  but,  after  a  short  vigorous  onset  for  the  mas- 
tery,  compelled  to  succumb. 

Nearly  in  the  same  way  he  treats  the  moral  phenomena  of  the  ancient 


•OBlTta.lMtitllb.iLc.9,»«.P-8«-  .    .^ 

t  L.  c  §  15,  fol.  88.  »•  Pudeataos  tudm  ingratitadinii,  in  qoam  nan  incidennt 
tlhmeipoeUB,  qui  et  philo«|ih-ua,  et  leges,  et  bones  oomee  artee  D«>ram  invenu 

tmt  oonfeari  rant."  ,  .  , 

t  L.e  (  19,fol.86.  M0ooMnradieitJoaDnM,loceniadhiioteiMlinBlucere,wd 
mteiiebrisn<m!»oipnlieMh:  qniboe  verbis  utninqiie  •laie  eiprimiUir,  in  pervena  et 
degeaere  hmninii  natuiA  mioM«  mdhac  icintiUas,  qu»  oetondant,  latto 

4L.cit  ♦18,foI.8».  "ProlwttqaidamilUeDenssxignnmdiviniUtiiraBgqetu^ 
neignon^iamimpietadolitendemnt:  eteosinleidamadaioeodnnoiinnlk  impulift, 
qoorom  eoolbiikme  ipa  oonvmoemitar.*' 

I  UeH.  Kb.  1. 0.15,  A.  8. 
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world*  T\ie  Catholics  were  wont  at  times  to  refer  to  men,  lilce  Camif' 
k»,  and  from  their  lives  to  demonstrate  the  moral  freedom  enjoyed  even 
by  the  heathens,  and  the  remnants  of  good  to  be  foand  among  them. 
Hiey  defended,  moreover,  the  proposition,  that  God's  special  grace, 
communicatedibr  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  working  retrospectively, 
and  confirming  the  better  surviving  sentiments  in  the  human  breastf 
is  undeniably  to  be  traced  in  many  phenoinena.* 

What  course  doee  Calvin  now  pursue  to  explain  such  phenomena  t 
He  observeSf  that  it  is  very  easy  to  let  ourselves  he  deceived  by  the 
same,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  corruption,  and  he  does  not  precisely 
deny  the  finer  traces  of  a  moral  spirit*  But,  he  says,  we  should  remem« 
ber  that  the  Divine  grace  here  and  there  works  as  an  impediment,  not 
by  its  aid  to  strengthen  and  purify  the  interior  of  man,  but  mechanically 
to  prevent  the  otherwise  infallible  outbreaks  of  evihf 

The  conduct  of  the  good  Gamillus  he  accordingly  explains  by  the 
assumption,  that  it  might  have  been  purely  exterior  and  hypocritical, 
or  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  grace  mechanically  repressing  evil 
in  his  breast,  but  in  no  wise  rendering  him  better  than  his  fellows.^ 
By  such  more  than  mechanical  attempts  at  explanation,  Calvin  shows 
beyond  doubt,  that  when  he  speaks  of  reason  and  the  will  as  undestroyed 
and  indestructilrfe  faculties  of  the  soul,  distinguishing  man  from  the 
brute,  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  man  has  preserved  out  of  his  un^* 
happy  catastrophe  any  moral  and  religious  powers  whaiecer. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  the  judgment  might  be  which  Calvin 
formed  of  unregener%ted  man,§  he  yet  did  not  forget  himst  If  so  far  as 

•  CoMtitirt.  Unigenitufl  (Haidnin.  Consil.  torn.  xi.  fol.  1695).  Dim  boll  rejeeltf, 
in  cooseqnence,  the  following  CaWmisticoLjanienistical  propoatioD»:  '*N.  zxvi. 
NoUn  dantnr  gratie,  niu  per  fidem.'*  *'  N.  uix.  Eztra  eedeaam  noUa  eoneeditiar 
gratia.**    By  fides,  *•  faith  in  Christ,*'  !•  to  be  undentood. 

t  Calvin.  Inatit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  (  3,  fol.  94.  <*  Ezempla  igltnr  ista  monere  noe  video- 
tor,  nehominis  natuzam  in  totum  vitiowun  patemue Sed  hie  succuirere  nobtt 

debet,  inter  illam  natone  coimptionem  emt  noimallafli  Dei  giatia  loeinn,  noa  ^wb 
fllam  parget,  fled  qtw  ifltiM  eobibeat** 

t  Ii.  eit.  $  9,  fol.  95.    *•  Quid  autem,  m  anhnw  fn.Tm  fiierit  et  eontortiu,  qui 

alind  potim  quidvii  quam  rectitudinem  sectatus  eet  7 QaamqaMn  bma  eertisniDa 

'  eat  et  facilliraa  hujin  qaoHrtionh  Bolotio,  non  ene  ietaa  ooaiinBiiefl  aatanB  dotea,  sed 
apecialea  Dei  gratiaa,  quas  varie  et  in  tfevtum  nodaHi  pniaius  alioqni  hownibua  dis. 
penflat.** 

(  Calvin.  Instil*  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  n.  19.  In  this  paan^pe  he  la^  in  lefeienee  to  the 
man  who  had  fallen  among  xobbeia,  whom  the  good  Samaritan  took  pity  on  :  **  Neqae 
enhn  dimldiam  homlni  vitam  reliqiiit  Dei  verbum,  aad  pemtm  inleriiflM  dooet,  qoan- 
torn  ad  beats  yitie  rationem.**  The  Catholics  appealed  to  this  paia^  to  show  that 
ftOlen  man  still  retained  some  vital  powers.    Then  Calvin  ptooeodn:  •«Stet  srgo 
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the  Lutherans.  When  he  teaches  that  the  will  and  the  t^ason  exist 
even  after  the  fall,  he  means  thereby  the  faculty  of  faith*  and  of  the 
higher  will.  Those  passages,  wherein  he  seems  to  deny  this  faculty  to 
fallen  man — fetnd  of  these  there  are  very  many— must  be  corrected  by 
others,  wherein  he  expressly  asserts,  that,  when  he  speaks  ef  a  destractioa 
of  the  will,  he  understands  only  the  really  good  willf  and  not  the  mere 
fiicolty  of  will  ;*  so  that  the  opinion  of  Viotorinos  Strigel,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Lutherans,  appears  io  be  precisely  that  of  Calvin. 

Of  concupiscence,  moreover,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
account*  Calvin  entertains  nearly  the  same  notion  as  the  Lutheran 
formularies  profe88,f  only  that  he  is  unwilling  to  use  this  technical 
word :  and  hence  we  can  understand  why  in  the  confession^  of  the 
Calvinistic  Churches  it  is  but  very  rarely  emptt^ed.^ 

As  regards  the  Calvinistic  formularies,  they  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes ;  since  those  which  were  framed  under  the  immediate 
or  remoter  influence  of  Zwingle,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those 
wherein  the  spirit  of  Calvin  breathes.  In  the  Tetrapolitana  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  not  specially  treated,  but  is  only  incidentally 
touched  on  under  the  article  of  Justification  :  a  fact,  for  the  explana^ 
tton  whereof,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  later  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle  on  original  sin. 

The  most  ancient  Helvetic  Confessions  (ii.  and  in.)  express  tbew- 
selves  on  this  head  with  much  caution  and  circumspection,  and  could 
we  be  only  assured  of  their  spirit, — that  is  to  say,  were  we  but  cer(ain 
that  this  their  boasted  peculiarity  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  mo- 
tive which  induced  the  TetrapoUtana  to  take  no  special  notice  of  ori- 


indobia  esU  Veritas,  quae  nullw  machinaincntm  qpatefieri  potest;  mentem 
I  sio  alienatam  proms  h.  Dei  jostitlft.,  at  nihil  non  impiuin,  eontortum,  foedttm, 
t  dagiCHMam  coaoipiat,  coneupiseat,  mofiatnr :  eor  peceati  reneno  tta  penitas 
at  nihil  qoam  oocraptam  fcstorem  efflare  qoeat." 
*  losbt.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  6.  '*  Votontetem  dice  abolen,  non  qoatenon  est  voluntas  v 
^ia  in  homiais  conversiona  integptm  m&net,  qu/^d  primte  e»t  naturtB .-  ereari  etiam 
m9vam  dieo,  um  ui  tMtlufttas  etse  mcipiat,  §ed  ut  vertatttr  ex  nuU&  in  bonum.  Hec 
ga  solidam  a  Deo  fieri  ■ffirmo.'*  Compare  lib.  i.  c.  5,  n.  16 ;  where  he  allows,  that 
the  good  wluefa  may  happen  ffarough  us,  may  be  called  our  own,  because  the  faculty 
afwillisMn. 

t  L.  a.  lib.  ii  e.  1,  n.  8.  •*  Neqae  enim  natom  nostra  boni  tantum  tnope  et  vaeo» 
asi;  «d  malonim  omniam  adeo  feitiHs  et  ferax.  at  otioia  esM  non  poasit.  Qui 
dijDeront  esse  concapiseeritiam»  non  nimis  alieno  yerbo  osi  sunt,  si  modo  addcretar 
(qmd  miDime  eoncadilar  h,  pleriaque,  namely,  the  Catholics)  quidquid  in  homine  est, 
peecatum  eat,  ab  inteUeota  ad  volontatem,  ab  animi  ad  canem  usque,  hie  eoa- 
aipiaeanti*  inqninatam  mfertumqae  esse.** 

I  Exeept  in  Artide  ix.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Ang;iic«n  Chufth,  I  lb 
Dot  lamember  to  have  read  it  anywhere. 
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ginal  sin, — they  might  call  forth  from  the  Catholic,  expressions  of  per- 
fect satisfaction.* 

To  the  Helvetic  Confessions  we  may  add  that  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  on  every  point  endeavours  to  avoid  a  tone  of  exag* 
geration.f 

The  first  Helvetic  Confession,  (which  however  is  not  the  most 
ancient,)  the  Gallic,  Belgian,  and  Scotch  Confessions  on  the  other 
hand,  unequivocally  express  Calvin's  doctrine,  that  man  is  thoroughly 
and  entirely  corrupted4  However,  in  these,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  we  meet  with  many  indeterminate  and  wavering  expressions* 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  moreover,  that  the  first  Helvetic  formulary 
pronounces  the  Lutheran  opinion,  that  fallen  man  no  longer  possesses 
the  faculty  of  will  and  knowledge  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be 
Manichean.§ 

The  following  fact  is  worthy  of  our  attention  :-** 

Even  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  consider  actual  sins  as  only 


•  Coaftm.  Helvet.  ii.  e.  ziU.  p.  9S.  *•  Atquehee  loet,  qnam  origmalrm  vocsnt, 
geaas  •totum  «o  pervuit,  ut  nulla  ope  ire  filius  iiiimieuM|ue  Dei,  nisi  divina  par 
Chriiitum,  curari  potuerit  Nam  si  quid  boniB  frugis  supentes  est,  vitiifl  Dostris  aft» 
aduc  dcbilitatum  in  pejus  vergit.  Supcrcst  cnim  mali  vis,  el  nee  rationem  peracquiL 
^nee  jnentis  divinitatein  cxcolere  stnit.**    What  means  mentis  diviniteis? 

Confess.  Helvot.  iii.  c  9,  p.  103.  **  Confitemur,  hominem  ab  initio,  secundmn 
JM  iroaginem,  et  jnrtitiam,  et  sanctitateni  k  Deo  mtegre  factum.  Est  aatem  mk 
tpODto  lapsus  m  peccatum,  per  quem  lapsum  totom  humanum  genus  eomiptam  flt 
damnationi  dbnoxium  factum  est.  Hmc  nature  nostra  vitiata  est,  ac  in  tantam  pi^ 
.pensionem  ad  peccatum  deyenit,  ut  nisi  eadcm  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  redintegretur, 
JkMDO  per  se  nihil  boni  faciat,  aut  velit*' 

t  Confess.  Anglic,  art.  de.  p.  139.  '*  Peccatum  originals  non  est,  ut  fiilnilantar 
Felagiani,  in  imitatione  situm,  sed  est  vitinm  et  depcavatio  nature  •njuslibet  hominis 
ex  Adamo  naturaliier  piopagati,  quA.  fit,  ut  ab  originaU  jtiatitia  qoam  loBgneiine  dia. 
tet,  ad  malum  sak  natui4  propcndeat,  et  caro  semper  adveraus  quritum  rnminpecat, 
«ide  in  qnoque  nascentium  imm  Dei  atque  damnationem  meretur.*' 

X  Confess.  Helvet  1.  c.  viii^z.  p.  15;  GaU.c.  z.-xi.  p.  114;  Soot  Art  iii.  p.  146; 
Bclg.  o.  ziv.  p.  178.  Hie  Hungarian  Confession  speaks  not  at  all  of  original  sin,  yet 
fkom  motives  different  from  the  TetrapolUtuia,  In  respect  to  the  discrepancies  no. 
tieed  in  the  text,  we  find  several  in  the  first  Helvetic  Comfessian,  which  we  cannot 
•ow  enter  into,  as  it  would  lead  us  hito  too  many  details.  The  Belgian  Confeasioa, 
te  example,  says  that  by  original  sin  man  hath  been  entirely  severed  from  God,  and 
jei  in  another  place  it  leaves  him  some  vutigia  txiqua  of  the  earlier  gifts  of  divins 
flimilitaide. 

4  Confess.  Helvet  i.  e.  iz.  p.  19.  *•  Non  sublatus  est  qudem  homini  mtellectot, 
am  erepta  ei  voluntas,  et  pronus  in  lapidem  vel  truncum  est  commutatns."  P.  SI : 
••  Manichei  spoliabant  hominem  omni  actione,  et  veluti  sazum  et  truncum  faeiebant :" 
vords  which,  by  the  employment  of  the  peculiar  Luthena  ezpressionB,  can  refer  only 
la  tbs  Latheran  opmioDs. 
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the  manifestatioiifl  of  original  sin — ^aa  the  gradual  rerelation  of  the 
same  in  special  determinate  phenomena*  According  to  them,  also^ 
Adam's  sin  is  the  unique^  the  oidjf  source,  whence  all  sins  flow,  without 
ever  exhausting  it ;  the  infinite  soarce,  ever  active  and  stirring  to  find 
an  outlet,  and,  when  that  outlet  is  found,  impatient  to  find  a  new  one** 

With  reason,  Catholics  were  able  to  reply*  that,  according  to  this 
view,  all  sins  would  be  necessarily  equal,  since,  according  to  the  max- 
ims of  a  false  realism,  the  person  is  considered  as  absorbed  in  naturoi 
the  individual  in  universal  being ;  and  the  fact,  that  not  all  the  uncon- 
verted are  in  a  like  degree  rogues  and  villains,  not  all  fratricides  and 
parricides,  robbers  and  poisoners,  the  Galvinists  can  by  no  means  ex- 
plain by  the  different  use  of  freedom,  since,  according  to  their  dootrin^ 
no  one  posseses  it  Thus,  observe  the  Catholics,  the  primitive  evil,  ac* 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  Calvin,  progresses  with  a  blind  necessity,  and 
finds  in  every  man  a  ready,  though  servile,  instrument  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  its  most  horrible  deeds.  It  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  only 
as  an  accident,  when  one  appears  as  a  frightful  criminal,  the  other  as 
a  moral  man  :  the  latter  at  bottom  is  as  bad  as  the  former  ;  the  sinful- 
ness, alike  in  each,  and  repressible  by  none,  manifests  itself  sometimes 
here,  sometimes  there,  in  more  violent  explosions.  The  first  Helvetic 
Confession  guards  itself  against  these  and  such  like  consequences,  and 
condemns  the  Jovinians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Stoics,  who  taught  the 
equality  of  all  sins-f  But  it  can  establish  no  other  difference  of  sins, 
than  that  of  external  manifestation,  according  to  which,  truly,  not  one 
sin  perhaps  is  like  to  the  other.  However,  we  honour  in  this  cautious- 
ness a  sound  feeling — a  welcome  perception  of  that  deep,  indescribable 
abyss  of  error,  out  of  which  the  Reformation  sprang. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  respecting  wicked  lust 
{eanctqnsceniia,)  we  shall  not  set  forth  at  length,  since  it  does  not  ma« 
terially  differ  from  the  view  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  In  respect  to 
the  bodily  death,  this  is  regarded,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  a 
consequence  of  original  sin.  j: 

§  ix.-^Zwiiigle*t  view  of  original  on. 

To  explain  some  phenomena  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  we  annex  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  on  original  sin.  This 
Reformer  ventures  on  the  attempt,  not  merely  to  determine  according 

•  Coolesk  Belg.  o.  zv.  p.  179.  t  CoafoM.  Helv.  1.  c.  viii.  p.  17. 

t  ConloOT.  Belg.  c.  ziv.  p.  178.  **  Quo  morti  oofpofos  et  tpiritaali  oboosma  red. 
didit."    Helvet.  1.  o.  viii.  p.  17.    •*  Per  morteai  itoque  intel%miw  non  tentum  ooiw 
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to  Scriptural  evidence  the  nature  of  man's  hereditary  evil,  but  to  gtvo 
a  psychological  explanation  of  the  sin  of  Adam — an  attempt  for  which 
he  is  utterly  incompetent,  and  which  is  very  inferior  to  preceding  efforts 
for  the  illustration  of  this  very  ohscure  mystery,  nay,  in  reality  explains 
absolutely  nothing,  and  presupposes  original  sin.  In  the  first  place, 
Zwingle  troubles  the  serious  reader  with  a  very  untimely  jest,  when  he 
says,  that  it  was  a  bad  prognostic  for  the  future  married  man,  that  Eve 
should  have  been  formed  out  of  a  rib  of  the  sleeping  Adam ;  for,  from 
observing  that  her  husband,  during  this  operation,  was  not  awakened 
nor  brought  to  consciousness,  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  her  mind, 
that  her  mate  might  be  easily  deceived  and  circumvented ! !  Satan 
now  observed  Eve's  growing  spirit  of  enterprise,  and,  withal,  her  total 
inexperience  in  all  intrigues.  Aiding,  therefore,  her  internal  desire  to 
play  a  trick,  and  her  utter  impotence  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  way  for  deceiving  her  husband,  and  the  result 
was  the  first  sin.  This  man,  sporting  over  sin,  seriously  observes, 
that  from  this  whole  process  of  £^tanic  seduction,  and  especially  from 
the  enticements  offered,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the  self-^Iove  of 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  his  sin,  and  that  consequently  from  self-love 
flows  all  human  misery.  But  then,  as,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
outward  world,  the  like  can  only  proceed  from  its  like,  so,  since  Adam's 
lall,  all  men  were  bom  with  this  self-love,  the  germ  of  all  moral  evil. 
Zwingle  then  proceeds  to  describe  original  sin,  which  in  itself  is  not 
rin,  but  only  a  natural  disposition  to  sin — a  leaning  and  propensity  to 
sin ;  and  endeavours  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  the  following  com* 
parison :  A  young  wolf  has  in  all  respects  the  natural  qualities  of  a 
wolf,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one,  that,  in  virtue  of  its  innate  ferocity,  would 
attack  and  devour  the  sheep,  though  yet  it  has  not  actually  done  so ; 
and  huntsmen,  on  discovering  it,  will  treat  it  in  the  same  BMnner  as 
the  old  ones,  for  they  feel  convinced,  that,  on  its  growing  up,  it  will, 
Kke  others  of  its  species,  fall  ^upon  the  flocks,  and  commit  ravages. 
The  natural  disposition  is  the  hereditary  sin,  or  the  hereditary  fault ; 
the  special  robbery  is  the  actual  sin  growing  out  of  the  former ;  the 
latter  is  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  former  ought  not 
to  be  considered  either  as  a  sin  or  as  a  debt.* 
This  account,  while  it  explains  nothing,  is  withal  of  a  genuine  Pro- 

*  Zwingli  de  peccato  orijrin.  dedant  op.  torn.  ii.  fol.  117.  **  Quam  ergo  tandem 
eamam  tarn  impnidentis  facti  aliam  eaae  putemns,  qaam  amorom  mi  7  etc.  Ha- 
bemos  nunc  prevarioationia  fontero,  ^iKtunUa  scilicet  hoe  eat  sni  ipaioa  amoran :  ez 
koQ  aanavit  qmoqaid  iii|iiain  eat  maloram  inter  mortaks.  Hoe  mortaae  jam  bomo 
ftos  dagenevea  piocreayiMe  neiitiqaaB&  eogitandus  eit:  none  magia,  qoam  quod 
ovem  lupus  aut  corvua  oygnum  pariat ....  Eat  ergo  ista  ad  peeeandvn  anove  fia 
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teetant  stanip.  That  it  explains  nothing  is  evident,  from  its  represent- 
ing self-love  as  the  cause  of  Adam's  sini  which  accordinglj  before  his 
fall  lay  concealed  in  hini«  and  by  the  mediation  of  Satan  was  only 
introduced  into  the  outward  world.  This  self-love  is  represented  as  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  extending  to  all  his  posterity — as  the  natural  dis- 
position of  all  his  sons ;  so  that  original  sin  appears  as  a  corruption 
already  innate  in  Adam  ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  not  so  much  as 
inherited  of  Adam,  but  as  implanted  by  God  himself.  But  this  ex- 
planation also  is  a  genuine  Protestant  one»  since  it  frankly  and  undis* 
guisedly  holds  up  God  as  the  author  of  sin,  and  looks  upon  all  particQlar 
actual  sins  as  the  necessary  results,— the  outward  manifestations  of  a 
natnml  disposition ;  a  disposition  which  is  well  illustrated  by  that  of 
the  young  wM^  that,  dev<^  of  freedom,  is  totally  unable  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  instinot.  Hence,  also»  Zwingle  with  reason  regards  original 
ein,  not  as  sia,  but  oaly  as  an  evil,  elinging  to  human  nature :  he  is, 
however,  chargeable  with  an  inconsistency,  in  considering  actual  sins 
to  be  sins,  for  they  are  only  the^  necessary  growth  of  a  natural  dispo- 
sition. It  would  have  been  also  more  in  conformity  with  his  above- 
mentioDed  principles,  as  to  ^e  cause  of  ev3,  to  have  considered  no 
moral  transgression  as  contracting  a  debt, 

l»Qpeaao  peccstiim  originale :  qim  qaidem  piopenirfo  non  eit  juopne  peoeatum,  0ed 
fau  qaidem  et  ingeniom.  Exsmplum  dedimus  de  lupo  adhno  oatulo  ....  Ingenium 
ergo  est  pecostnm  sive  yitiiim  originale:  rapina  vero  peccatum,  quod  ez  ingenio 
dimanat,  id  ipeum  peccatum  act<l  est,  qood  receatiores  actuals  voeant*  qaod  et  pitju 
frift  psecsinm  Mt.* 
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CHAPTER    III. 

0PPO8ITK   YXBW8   ON  THB   DOCTBINB   OF  JUSTIFICATION. 


i  z.— <aieiieBB}  etatement  of  the  mode  in  whicb,  according'  to  fb»  dSSentA  Conlw* 
,  nmn  beoomea  jartified. 


Tn  different  views,  entertained  respecting  tbe  fitU  of  man,  must,, 
necessarily,  exert  the  most  decisive  inflnence  on  the  doctrine  of  hi» 
regeneration*  The  treatment  of  this  doctrine  is  of  so  much  the  more 
importance  for  us,  and  claims  so  much  the  more  our  attention,  as  it  was 
in  the  pretended  improvement  on  the  Catholic  view  of  man'iB  justifica* 
tion,  according  to  the  special  observati<Hi  of  the  Sraalcald  articles,  that 
the  Reformers  placed  their  principal  merit*  They  call  this  subject  not 
only  the  first,  and  the  most  important,  but  that,  without  the  mainte-^ 
nance  whereof,  the  opponents  of  Protestantism  would  have  been  com* 
[rfetely  in  the  right,  and  have  come  victorious  out  of  the  struggle** 

In  conformity  with  this,  Luther  says,  very  pithily,  in  his  Tabie-idlkj, 
**  If  the  doctrine  fall,  it  is  all  over  with  us.**  We  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  state  generally  the  various  accounts  which  the  opposite  Confes- 
sions give  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  then  enter,  with  the 
minutest  accuracy,  into  details* 

According  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  course  is  as  follows : — ^The 
sinner,  alienated  from  God,  is,  without  being  able  to  show  any  merit 
of  his  own,  without  being  able  to  put  in  any  claim  to  grace,  or  to  par- 
doning mercy,  called  back  to  the  divine  kingdom.f 


•  Pua.  ii.  i  3,  cf.  Sol.  1>eelar.  iU.  p.  652. 

t  Conoil.  Trident  Sen.  vi.  c.  5.  **  Declarat  pneterea,  ipaios  jualificationiB  exor- 
dium  in  adnltia  a  Dei  per  Christum  Jeaiim  piweniente  gratia  ■omendam  esM,  hoe 
eat,  ab  ejua  vocatione,  qua,  nuIliB  eonim  eziatentibus  meritia,  vocantur ;  ut,  qui  per 
peccata  a  Deo  avern  erant,  per  ejua  ezcitantem  atque  adjuvantem  giatiam  ad  con- 
Tcrtendum  ae  ad  suam  ipaorum  juattficationem,  eidem  gratis  libore  aiaentiendo  et  co. 
operando  diiponatur :  ita  ut  tangento  Deo  cor  hominia  per  Spiritua  Sanoti  illumina. 
tionem,  neque  homo  ipae  onmino  nihil  agat,  inipiiationem  illam  recipicna,  quippe  qui 
illam  et  abjiceie  poteat,  nequa  sine  gratia  Dei  movere  ae  ad  juatitiam  oomm  illo  libera 
sua  vduntate  posait.  Undo  m  aaoria  literia,  cum  dicitnr,— oooYertimini  ad  me,  et 
ego  ad  voa  oonveitar,  libertatia  noatne  admonemnr.  Cum  reapondemua,— converto 
noa  Dominie  ad  te,  et  convertemior,  Dei  noa  gratia  pneveniri  oonfitemur.** 
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Tliis  divine  call,  sent  to  the  sinner  for  CbristV  aake»  is  expressed  not 
only  in  an  outward  invitationi  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  hut 
abo  in  an  eternal  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  rouses  the  slamher* 
ing  energies  of  man,  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  spiritual  deathf 
and  urges  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  power  from  above,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  and  in  order  to  renew  the  communion 
with  God  (preventive  grace.)  If  the  binner  hearkens  to  this  calk  then 
iaith  in  God's  Word  is  the  first  eflect  of  divine  and  human  activity, 
co-operating  in  the  way  described.  The  sinner  perceives  the  existence 
of  a  higher  order  of  things,  and  with  entire,  and  till  then  unimagined, 
certainty,  possesses  the  conviction  of  the  same*  The  higher  truths  and 
promises  which  he  hears,  especially  the  tidings  that  God  has  so  loved 
the  woHd,  as  to  give  up  his  only-begotten  Son  for  it,  and  offered  to  aD 
forgiveness  of  sins,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  shake  the  sinner. 
While  he  compares  what  he  is,  with  what,  according  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  he  ought  to  be ;  while  he  learns  that  so  grievous  is  sin,  and 
the  worid's  corruption,  that  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  it  can  be  extirpated,  he  attains  to  true  self-knowledge,  and  is 
filled  with  the  fear  of  God's  judgments.  He  now  turns  to  the  divine 
compassion  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  conceives  the  confiding  hope,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  his  Redeemer's  merits,  God  may  graciously  vouchsafe  to 
him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  From  this  contemplation  of  God's  love 
for  man,  a  spark  of  divine  love  is  enkindled  in  the  human  breast^-^ 
hatred  and  detestation  for  sin  arise,  and  man  doth  penance.* 

Thus,  b3^the  mutual  interworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the 
creature  freely  co-operating,  justification  really  commences*  If  man 
remains  faithful  to  the  holy  work  thus  begun,  the  Divine  Spirit,  at  once 
sanctifying  and  forgiving  sins,  communicates  all  the  fulness  of  His 
gif^s, — pours  into  the  heart  f»f  man  the  love  of  God,  so  that  he  becomes 
disentangled  from  the  inmost  roots  of  sin,  and,  inwardly  renewed,  leads 
a  new  and  virtuous  life, — ^that  is  to  say,  becometh  really  just  in  the 
sight  of  God, — ^performeth  truly  good  works, — ^the  fruits  of  a  renovation 
of  spirit,  and  sanctification  of  feelinff, — goeth  from  righteousness  on  to 
righteousness,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  present  religious  and  moral 

*  L.  e.  o.  ri.  ^  Diiponimtiir  ad  ipauD  jaititiam,  dam  ezoitati  dinni,  gnttii.  el 
adjati,  fidem  ex  atiditii  ooncipienteB,  libera  moventar  in  Deum*  eradentet  yen.  ean, 
^tts  dlYinitua  roTelata  et  promina  rant,  atque  illud  imprimis,  a  Deojuatificari  impiua 
per  gimtiam  ejua,  per  redemptionem,  qoe  eirt  in  Christo  Jean,  et  dum  peccatoree,  m 
mteUigentes,  a  dirine  jnatilis  timora,  quo  atiliter  ooncntinntnr,  ad  coDsideraDdam 
l>ei  miaerieordiam  m  eooTertando  in  apem  erig^tur,  fidentes  Deum  libi  propter 
Chriitum  propitkim  fore,  illmnqne,  tanqoam  omnia  juititis  fontem,  diligera  inev 
pimit,  ae  propteaea  moventor  adrenns  peooata  per  odiam  aliqnod  e|  deteetatioDsm,'* 
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qualities,  acquired  (hrouirh  tke  tsfiaite  meritB  of  Christ,  and  his  Holy 
Spirit,  be  is  rewarded  with  celestial  happiness.*  However,  without  a 
special  revelation,  the  just  man  possesses  not  the  unerring  certainty 
that  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect. . 

The  Lutheran  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  follows :  When  the 
sinner  hath  been  intimidated  by  the  preaching  of  the  law,  which  he  is 
conscious  of  not  having  fulfilled,  and  hath  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
despair,  the  Gospel  is  announced  to  him,  and  with  it  the  solace  admi. 
nistered,-*that  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  upon  him  the 
sins  of  the  world.  With  a  heart  stricken  with  fear  and  terror*  he  grasps 
at  the  Redeemer's  merits,  through  faith,  which  alone  justifieth.  God, 
on  account  of  Christ's  merits,  declares  the  believer  just,  without  his 
being  so  in  fact :  though  released  from  debt  and  punishment,  he  is  not 
delivered  fVom  sin  (original  sin  ;)  the  inborn  sinfulness  still  cleaves  to 
the  just,  though  no  longer  in  its  ancient  virulence.  If  it  be  reserved  to 
fiiith  alone,  to  justify  us  before  God,  yet  faith  is  not  alone  :  on  the  con* 
trary,  sanctification  is  annexed  to  justification,  and  faith  manifests  itself 
in  good  works,  which  are  its  fruits*  Justification  before  God,  and  sanc- 
tification, must  not  by  any  means,  however,  in  despite  of  their  cloee 
connexion,  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing;  because 
this  would  render  impossible  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  of  salvation,  which  is  an  essential  property  of  Christian  faith» 
Lastly,  the  whole  work  of  regeneration  is  God's  doing,  alone,  and  man 
acts  a  purely  passive  part  therein.  God's  act  doth  not  only  precede 
the  workings  of  man,  as  if  this  could,  or  ought  to  follow  ;  %a  if  the  lat- 
ter co-operated  with  the  former,  and  so  both  together  ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  exclusively  active,  in  order  that  to  God  alone  the  glory  may 
accrue,  and  all  pretensions  of  human  merit  be  rendered  impossible-f 


*  L.  e.  c.  vii.  '*  Hanc  diapontiimem,  ten  prepsntioneai,  ja0ti6eatio  ipneomsqniiiii^ 
fv«  Don  eat  tola  peeeatoram  remisno,  md  et  tancti6c«tio  et  renovatio  interiorit  homi- 
ak  per  Yoluntariam  •Qtcaptionem  gratis  et  donoram,  nnde  homo  ax  injueto  fit  justoa, 

St  ex  inimico  amicus,  at  «t  hsret  secuDdam  spem  rite  eternn Ejuedem  sane- 

tiflsime  paeuonis  meiito  per  Spiritam  saoetam  earitae  Dei  diffbnditiir  in  oordibne 
•onim,  qui  juatificantor,"  etc. 

t  Solid,  deelar.  v.  de  lege  et  Evang.  4  ^  p.  tOT.  "  Peecatomm  cognitio  ex  lege 
#at.  Ad  aalataram  Teio  eooTeraioDem  ilia  poraitentia,  que  tantom  conthtionem  babel, 
■on  aoficH :  aed  neeeaae  eat,  vti  fidea  in  Cluiatnm  aecedat,  cujaa  meritnm,  per  dtilcaa»- 
■lam  et  eiinaolationia  plenam  Evangelii  doeinnaa,  emnibua  reaipiacentibQa  peocatoch 
boa  oflfertur^qui  per  legia  doetrinam  pertenriti  et  pioatrati  aunt.  Evangelion  eniin  v^ 
miwioiiein  ^eeeateniin  non  aeeoria  mentibaa,  aed  peitaibatia  et  veie  pomtentibaa 
■nnuntiat  Et  ne  eontritio  et  tairorea  legia  in  deaperatioDem  veitantar,  opiia  eat 
jradieatioae  EvangeKi:   at  ait  pcBoitsntia  ad  aalotam.**     Apok^.  iv.  ^  46,  p.  87: 
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The  CalvinistSy  though  with  aome  differences,  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  disciples  of  Luther.  Calyin  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Reformers 
of  Wittemburg,  for  having  ascribed  to  the  law,  alone,  the  property  of 
exciting  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  He  thinks,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  divine  mercy,  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  sinner  is 
made  attentive  to  his  reprobate  state, — so  that  repentance  follows  on 
fiutk.* 

That  the  severe  remark  of  Calvin  at  the  passage,  where  he  states  the 
relation  between  faith  and  repentance,  to  wit,  that  those  understood 
nothing  of  the  essence  of  faith,  .who  conceived  this  relation  other  than 
himself,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  nor  based  on  an  empty 
spirit  of  controversy,  we  shall  clearly  prove  later,  when  it  will  be  shown, 
that,  with  Calvin,  repentance  bears  a  very  different  signification  from 
the  terror  caused  by  sin,  in  the  Lutheran  system ;  and,  that  according 
to  the  former,  justification  and  sanctification  appear  in  a  more  vital 
eonDezi<Mi. 

More  important  still  is  the  departure  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  Lu- 
theran  formularies,  by  their  assertion,  that  it  is  only  in  those  elected 
from  aU  eternity,  that  the  Deity  worketh  to  justification  and  to  regene- 
ration. On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  like  the  Catholics,  reject 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Finally,  the  Calvinists  lay  a 
still  more  violent  stress  on  the  certainty,  which  the  believer  must  have 
of  his  future  happiness. 

It  follows,  accordingly,  that  we  must  treat  in  succession,  first,  the 
distinctive  doctrines  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  God  and  of  man,  in 
the  afiair  of  regeneration ;  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ; 

**  Fides  iRa,  de  qiiA  loqnimor,  ezistit  in  poemtantiik,  hoc  Mt,  conctpitar  in  teiraribiM  ooa. 
■dentin,  qae  MOtit  iram  Dei  adveraaB  nostra  peccata  et  quterit  remiitionem  peccato- 
min,  et  liberari  a  peccato.'*  Apolog.  iv.  da  juatit.  i  26,  p  76 :  "  Igitur  aoIA  fide  jaiti- 
fieamur,  lotelligendo  jeatifieationem,  az  injmto  juatum  effiei  sen  regenerari.*'  4  19,  p. 
TH :  *'  Nee  poMont  acquieacere  perterrefaeia  corda,  ti  sentire  debent  se  propter  opera 
propria,  ant  propriam  dilectionem,  aat  legis  impletionem  placere,  quia  heret  in  came 
peccatDm,  quod  aempar  aeenaat  noa."  ^  36,  p.  26 :  **  Dileetio  etiam  et  opera  Mqei 
idem  debent,  qnara  non  lic  ezctnduntnr,  ne  seqnantor,  sed  fiducia  meriti  dilectioni* 
ent  opemm  in  jo8ti6catione  ezcladitnr." 

*  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii  e.  8,  {  1,  fol.  200.  **  Pioximas  antem  a  fide  ad  pcenitentiam 
erit  tranaitna :  qota  hoc  capita,  bene  cognito,  mehua  patebit,  qnomodo  aolft  fide  et  mexi 
venii  jnatifieetnr  homo,  ne  tamen  a  joatitia  impntatione  aepaietur  reaKs  (nt  ita  loqaar) 
▼its  aanctitas  :  pcsnitentiam  vero  non  mode  fidem  continno  anbaequi,  aed  ez  ea  nasei 
extra  eootroversiam  eaae  debet.  Quibna  antem  videtnr,  fidem  potina  priecedere 
pemitentiaB,  qnam  ab  ipsA  manari  vel  proferri,  tanqnam  fractua  ab  arbore,  nunquam  ejoa 
via  fait  cognita,  et  nimiom  leviargamento  ad  id  aentiendum  moTentur." 
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tliirdly,  the  differences  in  the  notion  of  justification ;  fourthlyt  those 
respecting  faith ;  fifthly,  those  touching  works ;  and  sixthly^  those  in 
respect  to  the  certainty  of  salvation.  When  these  points  shall  hare 
been  first  gone  through  in  detail^  then  comprehensive  reflections  on 
the  nature  and  deeper  signification  of  this  opposition  between  the  Con- 
fessions, in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  will  follow  in  a  more 
intelligible,  as  well  as  instructive  form.  Then  he  who,  after  a  general 
view,  would  not  have  suspected  any  practical  or  theoretical  differencefl^ 
important  enough  to  occasion  an  ecclesiastical  schism*  will  clearly  see, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  possibly  exchange  her  primitive 
doctrine  for  the  new  opinion  ;  nay,  could  not,  even  by  any  possibility, 
tolerate  in  her  bosom  the  two  opposite  views.  The  minute  investiga- 
tion of  particulars  will  bring  out,  in  the  clearest  light,  those  divergen- 
ces of  opinion,  which,  in  a  general  survey,  may  be  easily  overlooked ; 
and  in  the  considerations  which  we  have  announced,  we  will  clearly 
establish  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  doctrines  in  one  and 
the  same  system  ;  and  will  point  out  the  momentous  interests,  which 
the  Catholics  defended  in  the  maintenance  of  their  dogma. 

§  zi. — Of  the  relation  of  the  operation  of  God  to  that  of  man,  in  the  work  of  nfene. 
ration,  according  to  the  Catholic  and  the  Latheran  tyntenvi. 

According  to  Catholic  principles,  in  the  holy  work  of  regeneration 
we  find  two  operations  concur — the  Divine  and  the  human ;  and  when 
this  work  succeeds,  they  mutually  pervade  each  other,  so  that  this  re- 
generation constitutes  one  theandric  work.  God's  holy  power  pre- 
cedes, awakening,  exciting,  vivifying  ; — ^man,  the  while,  being  utterly 
unable  to  merit,  call  forth,  or  even  desire,  that  divine  grace ;  yet  he 
must  let  himself  be  excited,  and  follow  with  freedom.*  God  offers  his 
aid  to  raise  the  sinner  after  his  fall ;  yet  it  is  for  the  sinner  to  consent, 


*  Concil  Trident.  Seaa.  ti.  c.  t "  ut,  qui  per  peccata  a  Deo  averai  erant, 

per  ejne  excitaatem  atque  adjuvantem  gratiam  ad  convertendam  se  ad  suam  ipeorom 
jnatificatioDein,  eidem  gratis  libere  aasentiendo  et  co-operando,  di^nantur,  ita  at, 
tangente  Deo  cor  hominis  per  Spiritae  SancU  illununaiionem,  neqoe  homo  ipse  omnino 
nihil  agat,  inapirationem  illam  recipient,  quippe  qni  illam  et  abjicere  poteet,  neqoe 
tamen  aine  gratia  Dei  movere  se  ad  juatitiam  coram  illo  libera  aua  volantate  pooait. 
Unde  in  aacris  literia  cum  dicitur,— conyertimini  ad  me,  et  ego  convertar  ad  Toe,  liber- 
tatis  Doatrs  admonemui.  Cum  respondemua, — converte  noa  Domine  ad  te,  et  con. 
vertemur,  Dei  not  gratia  pneveniri  confitemur  '*  Can.  iY.  "  Si  quia  dixerit,  liberum 
arbitrium  a  Deo  motum  et  excitatum  nihil  co^perari  aaaentiendo  Deo  excitanti  atque 
VOcanti,quo  ad  obtinendam  juatificationis  gratiam  ae  diaponat  ac  preparet,  neque  poaee 
diaaentire,  ai  velit,  eed  velut  inanime  quoddam  nihil  omnino  agere,  mereque  pasaive  ae 
habere,  anathema  ait." 
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and  to  receive  that  aid.  By  accepting  it,  he  is  accepted  bj  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  and  through  his  faithful  co-operation,  he  is  exalted  agaio  gra* 
dually  (though  never  completely  in  this  life)  to  that  height  from  which 
he  was  precipitated.  The  Divine  Spirit  worketh  not  by  absolute  ne* 
eessity,  though  he  is  urgently  active  :  His  omnipotence  suffers  human 
freedom  to  set  to  it  a  bound,  which  it  cannot  break  through,  because  an 
anconditional  interference  with  that  freedom  would  bring  about  the 
annihilation  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
hath  founded  on  liberty*  With  reason,  therefore,  and  quite  in  confor* 
mity  with  her  inmost  essence,  hath  the  Church  rejected  the  Jansenia* 
tical  proposition  of  Quesnel,  that  human  freedom  must  yield  to  the 
omnipotence  of  God.*  This  proposition  involves,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  predestination  ;  and  asserta 
of  those  who  attain  not  unto  regeneration,  that  they  are  not  the  causa 
of  their  own  reprobation,  but  that  Ihey  have  been  absolutely  cast  off  by 
the  Deity  Himself ;  for  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would 
have  moved  their  free-will  to  faith,  and  to  holy  obedience. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  above-stated  doctrine  of  the  Catho» 
lie  Church,  is  determined  by  her  view  of  original  sin ;  for,  had  she  as- 
serted that  an  utter  extirpation  of  all  germs  of  good,  a  complete  anni* 
hilation  of  freedom  in  man,  had  been  the  consequence  of  his  fall,  she 
then  could  not  have  spoken  of  any  co-operation  on  his  part,  of  any  iiu 
culties  in  him  that  could  be  excited,  revivified,  and  supported.  Man, 
who  in  this  case  would  have  lost  all  affinity,  all  likeness  unto  God* 
would  no  longer  have  been  capable  of  receiving  the  Divine  influences 
towards  the  consummation  of  a  second  birth  ;  for  the  operation  of  God 
would  then  have  found  in  him  as  little  response,  as  in  the  irrational 
Urate. 

\  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  from  the  Lutheran  representation 
of  original  sin,  that  the  Lutherans  could  not  adnlit  the  co-operation  of 
man :  and  the  reason  wherefore  they  could  not,  is  equally  obvious ; 
namely,  because,  according  to  them,  the  hereditary  evil  consists  in  an 
obliteration  of  the  Divine  image  from  the  human  breast ;  and  this  is 


*  The  CoDstitutioD  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Apod  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  zi.fo1.  143.)  re» 
jects  the  propoeition,  No.  u.  "  Interiori  graiie  in  statu  natures  lapse  nunquam  re» 
ttstitnr  ;*'  and  the  Constitution  Unigenitus  (  Hard.l.  c  fol.  1634,)  No.  xiii.  **  Quando 
Bens  Tult  animam  saivam  facerSi  et  cam  tangit  interiori  gratie  susb  manft,  nulla  volon* 
tas  bumana  ei  resistit."  No.  zvi,  "  Nulls  sunt  illecebrs,  quo)  non  cedant  illecebrii 
gnttie :  quia  nihil  resistit  omnipotenti  *'  No.  xix.  "  Dei  gratia  nihil  aliud  est,  quam 
ejus  omnipotens  voluntas :  hiec  est  idea,  quam  Deus  ipse  nobis  tradit  in  omnibus  sois 
Scripturis."  No.  zz.  '*  Vera  gratis  idea  est,  quod  Deus  tuU  sibi  a  nobis  obedih  et  ob»- 
ditor,  impaiat  et  omnia  fiunt,  loquitur  tanquam  dominus,  et  omaia  sibi  sobmissa  simL'* 
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precisely  the  faculty  capable  of  co-operating  with  God.  Accordingly^ 
they  teach,  that  man  remains  quite  passive,  and  (rod  is  exclusively  ac« 
tive.  Even  so  early  as  the  Celebrated  disputation  at  Leipsig,  Luther 
defended  this  doctrine  against  Eck,  and  compared  man  to  a  saw,  that 
passively  lets  itself  be  moved  in  the  hand  of  the  workman*  Afterwards 
be  delighted  in  comparing  fallen  man  to  a  pillar  of  salt,  a  block,  a  clod 
of  earth,  incapable  of  working  with  God.*  It  may  be  cooceiyed,  that 
not  only  was  such  a  doctrine  necessarily  revolting  to  Catholics,  but 
that  even  among  Luther's  disciples,  whof  in  the  first  unreflecting  ex« 
citement  of  feelings*  had  followed  him,  a  sound  Christian  sense,  rallying 
by  degrees,  must  offer  resistance  to  such  errors.  In  Melancthon's 
■chool,  more  enlightened  opinions  spread ;  and  his  followers,  after 
Luther's  death,  had  even  the  courage  openly  to  defend  them*  PfefHno 
ger,f  and,  after  him,  the  above-named  Victorinus  Strigel:]:  arose ;  but 
their  power  went  no  further  than  to  occasion  a  struggle,  wherein  they 
succumbed.  Luther's  spirit  gained  so  complete  a  victory,  that  his 
views,  nay  his  very  expressions,  were  adopted  into  the  public  formula- 
ries.^ 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  passage  from  Plank,  which  states 
the  opinion  of  Arnsdorf,  on  the  nature  of  God's  operation  in  respect  to 
man,— «n  opinion^  v%ich  was  put  forth  amid  the  synergistic  controvert 
sias.  Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf  said  :  ^  By  his  will  and  speech,  God 
worketh  all  things,  with  all  creatures.  When  God  wills,  and  speaks, 
stone  and  wood  are  carried,  hewn,  and  laid,  how,  when  and  where  He  will* 
Thus*  if  God  wills,  and  speaks^  man  becomes  converted,  pious  and  just. 
For,  as  stone  and  wood  are  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God,  so,  in  like 
manner,  are  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  man  in  the  hand  and 
power  of  God  ;  so  that  man  can  absolutely  will  and  choose  nothing,  but 
what  God  wills  and  speaks,  either  in  grace  oi*  in  wrath."||     Who  will 

*  Luther  in  OeneB.  c.  xiz.  **  In  qyiritnalibiM  et  divinis  rebw  qon  ad  anims  nlu. 
tem  Bpeclant,  homo  est  inatar  atatas  aalis,  in  quam  uxor  patriarchao  Loth  eat  con. 
vena,  imo  est  similiB  tranco  et  lapidi,  atatuas  vitA  carenti,  qu»  neque  ocularam,  oris, 
ant  alloram  aenauum  cordiaqiie  uaum  habet.** 

t  Fleffinger  piopoeitionea  de  liberu  arbitrio.  Lips.  1555, 4.  Compare  Flank,  lib. 
eit  p.  567. 

X  Flank,  lib.  eit.  p.  584. 

§  Solid  deolar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  i  A3,  p.  644,  ad  converaiaxkein  saam  piomia  nihfl 
conferre  poteat.*'  i  20,  p.  635.  ^  Pneterea  aacre  literas  hominia  convenioneni,  fidem 
in  Chhatum,  regeneratlonem,  renovationem  ....  aimpliciter  soli  divine  <^>enitioiii  et 
Spiritui  S<incto  adscnbunt."  On  the  compariaon  of  man  with  a  atone,  and  ao  forth, 
8eeU6,p.633,§43.p.644. 

11  Plank,  Hiatoiy  of  the  riae,  the  changes,  and  the  farmation  of  the  ]Ph>testant 
jkyatem  of  doctrine,  vol.  iv.p.  708. 
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Hot  here  see  the  remarkaUe  influence,  which  Luther's  theory,  touching 
the  mutual  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  operations,  con« 
tidered  in  themselves,  and  even  independently  of  the  fall,  has  exerted 
on  this  article  of  belief?  God's  wrath,  thought  Nicholas  von  Arnsdori^ 
forces  one  person  to  evil,  in  the  same  way  as  His  grace  absolutely  de« 
terminea  another  to  good.  So  much  doth  the  human  mind  find  itself 
constrained  to  reduce  to  general  laws,  that  special  relation  between 
God  and  man,  which  was  revealed  by  the  redemption  of  Christ  Jesu8« 
Remarkable  is  the  subterfuge,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  saw 
itself /orced  to  adopt,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  men  to  hear  preaching,-^ 
a  subterfuge  which  of  itself  should  have  convinced  its  authors,  how  er^^ 
roneoos  was  the  doctrine  which  they  inculcated.  For  as,  according  to 
their  view,  man  on  his  part  can  contribute  nought  towards  justification! 
as  he  possesses  not  even  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  Divine  influences^ 
and  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  every  trace  of  similitude  to  his 
Maker,  is  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  union  with  Godf  what  blame 
could  be  uttered,  and  what  reproaches  made,  if  any  one  remained  ob^ 
durate*  when  it  depended  on  God  alone  to  remove  that  obduracy  ? 
What  blame  was  yet  possible,  when  any  one  was  disinclined  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  obstinately  resisted  hearing  the  evangelical  sermon,  which  was 
hid  down  by  the  Reformers,  as  the  conditiou  for  "seeiving  the  Divine 
Spirit  1  To  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  must  certainly  seem  to  one« 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  qualities  and  susceptibilities,  as  the  most  singular 
demandr^>not  less  singular  than  if  he  were  asked  to  prepare  for  flying; 
nay,  more  singular,  for  in  the  latter  case  he  could  understand  the  pur- 
port of  the  demand,  while,  in  default  of  every  spiritual  organ  for  under- 
standing the  sermon,  he  could  not  even  comprehend  what  was  the  pro- 
posed design  x  he  might  conjecture,  indeedi  that  it  was  intended  to  pass 
a  joke  on  him  !  The  Formulary  of  Concord  can  say  nought  else  tban# 
that  man  hath  still  the  power  to  move  from  one  pkce  to  another ;  he 
still  possesses  outward,  though  no  inward,  ears  $  his  feet  and  his  exter- 
nal ears  he  need  only  exert,  and  the  consequences  he  must  attribute  only 
to  hhnsdf^  ^  he  fail  to  do  so*  So  must  the  feet  supply  the  place  of  the 
will,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  has  yet  survived  the 
fall ;  the  ears  discharge  the  functions  of  reason ;  and  the  body  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  the  mind."* 

«  The  Solida  Deolantio  u.  (de  lib.  arbit.  i  19,  p.  636,)  allows  man  stiU  the  'Mo. 
eomotivaiii  potentiaa*'  tea  externa  membra  regeie-  4  33,  p.  640.  **  Non  ignoramov 
antem  et  eothuaiaatas  et  epicmeoa  pi4  hie  de  iropotentia  et  malitia  naturalia  liberi  ar* 
hitiit  doctrina,  qn^  ooovenio  et  regeoaratio  noitFa  soli  Deo,  nequaquam  autem  noeCrie 
vinbQi,  tribttitar,  impie,  turpiter  et  mali|pe  aboti.  Et  molti  impii  illorum  ■enuonibui 
n  atqoe  depravati,  dimolaii  et  feri  fiont,  atqueotniiia  pietatia  ezeicitia,  ocatkmem. 
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In  general,  the  Reformers  were  unable  to  succeed  in  finding,  in  their 
system,  a  tenable  position  for  the  idea  of  human  responsibility, — an  idea 
not  to  be  effaced  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  whereon  Kant  established 
what  he  deemed  the  only  possible  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  They 
observe,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen»  that  man  can  repel  the  Divine  influ* 
ence,  though  he  cannot  co-operate  with  it ;  whereby,  (hey  think,  his 
guilt  is  sufficiently  established.  But  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  unsatisfactory,  because  every  man  can  only  resist  |  since  all 
are  in  a  like  degree  devoid  pf  freedom,  and  of  every  vestige  of  spiritual 
faculties.  The  explication  of  the  fact,  that  some  become  just,  and 
others  remain  obdurate,  can  be  sought  for,  not  ii!i  man,  but  in  God  only, 
^— whom  it  pleases  to  remove  in  one  case,  and  to  let  stand  in  another, 
the  obstacle  which  is  the  same  in  oil  I 

At  least,  we  cannot  at  all  see,  how  it  would  cost  the  Almighty  a 
greater  exertion  of  power,  to  supply  among  somei  rather  than  among 
others,  the  spiritual  faculties  that  are  wanting:  for,  all  are  herein 
equally  passive.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  non-co-operation  of 
man,  which  rests  on  the  original  theory  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
touching  the  absolute  passiveness  of  the  created  spirit  towards  its  Cre- 
ator, finds  only  in  this  theory  its  metaphysical  basis,  and  presupposes 
accordingly,  absolute  predestination,  which,  in  the  course  of  tbesyner> 
gistic  controversies,  was  embraced  by  the  most  consistent  Lutheran  the- 
ologians, Flacius,  Hesshuss,  and  others,*  while  the  Formulary  of  Con- 
cord sacrificed  to  a  better  feeling  the  harmony  of  its  own  system.f 

Proceeding,  now,  to  the  task  of  more  nearly  determining  what  is  the 
work  of  regeneration,  which  the  exclusively  active  Spirit  of  God  hath 
to  achieve,  we  can  discover  nought  else  but  that  the  religious  and  moral 
qualities, — the  faculty  of  faith  and  of  will,  which  had  been  lost  through 
Adam's  fall, — ^must  be  inserted  anew  in  the  defective  spiritual  organi- 
sation >  and,  accordingly,  the  inward  ears  be  replaced.     IVhile,  there- 


nerom  leotionein,  pias  meditationes  rcmine  tractant  ant  promis  negligunt,  ac  dicunt, 
— Qoondoqoideiii  propriis  bum  naturalibus  viribas  ad  I>eum  Kie  eonverteze  nequeant, 
perreoturoa  ae  in  ill4  aul  advenos  Deum  oontumaciA,  ant  ezpectaturoa,  donee  a  Deo 
yiolentar,  et  contra  suam  ipaorum  voluntatem  convertantur,*'  etc.  $  39,  p.  642. 
**  Dei  verbum  homo  etiam  nondum  ad  Denm  convenus,  nee  renatus,  eztemie  aurlbna 
andire  aut  legcre  potest  In  ejoamodi  enim  extemia  rebus  homo  adhae,  etiam  peat 
lapsum,  aliquomodo  libemm  arbitiiam  habet,  otin  ipsius  potestate  sit  ad  ooetuspabfi- 
coa  ecclesiasticos  accedere,  vcrbom  Dei  andire,  yd  non  andire." 

•  Plank,  loc.  cit.  vol.  iv.  p.  704,  707. 

t  Solid,  declar.  p.  644.    **  Etsi  antcm  Dominns  hominem  non  co|rit,  nt  converta- 

tor  ^qui  enim  semper  Spiritui  Sancto  resiatunt ii  mm  convertnntQr),  i 

tnhit  0600  hominem,  quen  convertere  decroveiit** 
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fore,  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  the  fifst  operation  of  God  oo»- 
■istB  in  the  resuscitation,  excitement,  higher  tuning,  strengtheningf  and 
glorification  of  these  faculties,  it  is,  according  to  the  Lutheran  system, 
(o  exert  itself  in  a  new  creation  of  the  same.  In  this  way,  we  can  un* 
derstand,  in  some  degree,  the  remark  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord, 
that,  in  the  further  progress  of  regeneration,  man  co-operates  with  God, 
not  indeed,  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  being,  but  only  through  his  reno- 
vated parts, — through  the  new  divine  gifl, — the  remaining  portion  of 
his  being, — the  mere  natural  man,  who  had  come  down  from  that  earlier 
state  of  alienation  from  God,— -being  never  active  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.*  Moreover,  by  this  doctrine,  the  identity  of  consciousness  is 
destroyed ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  the  man,  new-born  or  newly  crea- 
ted, can  recognize  himself  to  be  the  same,— -at  least  it  is  not  easy  for 
him  to  do  so,  unless  he  stands  before  the  mirror,  and  perceives  to  his 
contentment,  that  he  has  ever  the  same  nose,  and  consequently  is  the 
same  person  as  heretofore*  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  repentance  can 
be  possible ;  for  the  new-created  faculties  wiU  have  difficulty  to  repent 
for  what  they  have  not  perpetrated ;  and  the  old  cannot  repent,  for  the 
divine  is  not  within  their  competence. 

Here,  we  may  remark,  that,  by  the  Lutheran  doctrine  here  stated, 
the  reproach  which  its  professors  so  perpetually  urge  against  the  Ca- 
tholic tenet,  to  wit,  that  it  is  Pelagian,  reoeives  its  explanati(m.f  In 
truth,  we  discover  everywhere  we  might  almost  say,  an  intentional 
misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine :  and  Melancthon,  in  this, 
surpasses  Luther  himself.     Want  of  solid  historical  information  had  an 


*  Solid,  deelar.  ii.  de  lib.  rrbHr.  §  45,  p.  645.  **  Ex  his  eoMeqnitur,  qoam  primimi 
flpffiUii  Sanetai,  per  Terbom  et  neramenta«  opus  flaom  regenerKtionis  et  reoovatioius 
in  nobii  inchoaverit,  qnod  reTera  tano  perrivtutem  SpiritusSanoti  oo-operBripoMimiM, 
«e  debcamua,  qoBmris  multa  adhao  infirmitas  ooncanrat.  Hoc  veio  ipram,  quod  co- 
operaroor,  non  ez  noatria  camaliboi  et  natoraliboa  viriboa  est,  led  ez  novie  iUia  ▼iribus 
et  donia,  qua  Spiritai  Sanctoa  in  eonTernone  in  nobis  mchoavit.'*  Tliia  deeisioii,  of 
tteoesaitj,  prasnpposes  the  optnioQ,  that  the  faenltj  loat  thioogh  original  sin,  and  re- 
«urring  in  regeneration,  can  be  no  mere  quality  of  the  human  spirit  It  is  the  highec 
fiMvJty  of  will  and  of  knowledge,  if  the  passage  eited  is  to  bear  any  sort  of  sense. 

t  Calrin  (Instit  lib.  iii.  c  14,  H  ^  fol.  279)  is  far  more  jost  and  equitable.  ••  Do 
principio  justificationis  nihil  inter  nos  et  sanioresscholasticos  pagne  est,  quin  peccator 
gratuilo  a  damnatione  liberatus  jostitiam  obtineat,  idque  per  remiioionem  peocatoram, 
nisi  quod  illi  sub  justificationia  voeabulo  renovationem  oomprehendont,  qua  per  Spirit- 
am  Sanetum  femivamnr  in  vite  novitatem.  Jnstitiam  vero  hominis  legenerati  sie 
^easribont,  qnod  homo  per  Christi  6dem  Deo  semel  ooneiliatus,  bonis  operibus  Justus 
ecaseatnr  et  eorum  merito  sit  aeeeptus."  In  this  there  is  something  inaccurate,  but 
how  mueh  mora  oonseaentMius  is  Calvin  hare,  than  the  SMtda  DtdanOh^  iL  59, 
f.M8. 
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uidcpobted  share  in  thia  charge ;  and  this  becomes  more  evident,  when 
we  see  the  Thomists  called  Pelagian ;  nay,  the  views  of  Luther,  on  the 
relation  of  Grace  and  Nature,  represented  as  containing  the  true  old 
Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism ;  for  neoer  was  it  taught, 
not  even  by  St.  Augustine,  that,  by  original  sin,  man  was  bereft  of  the 
moral  and  religious  faculties.  But  in  all  this  there  evidently  existed  an 
internal  obstacle  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, — 
an  obstacle  which  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  point  out, — while  it 
makes  the  Lutheran  view  appear  more  pardonable  since  it  shows  that  it 
sprang  out  of  a  true  Christian  zeal,  which,  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
instance,  was  foolishly  directed.  The  Cathohc  dogma,  that  even,  in 
ftjlen  man,  moral  and  religious  faculties  exist, — faculties  which  are  not 
always  sinful  in  themselves,  and  must  be  exercised  even  in  the  work  of 
regeneration, — ^led  some  to  believe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties in  question  was  the  natural  transition  to  grace,  so  as  to  suppose  that, 
according  to  Catholic  principles,  a  very  good  use  of  them  was  the  me- 
dium of  grace,  or  in  other  words,  merited  it.  Such  an  opinion  were 
undoubtedly  Pelagian ;  and  in  that  case,  not  Christ,  but  man,  would 
merit  grace,  or  rather,  grace  would  cease  to  be  grace.  To  escape  now 
the  like  errors,  the  Reformers  supposed  man  was  unable  to  achieve  any- 
thing, and  received  only,  in  regeneration  itself,  those  faculties  which  can 
be  active  in  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fine  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  which  very  carefully  distinguishes  between 
nature  and  grace,  totally  escaped  the  perception  of  the  Reformers. 
The  finite,  even  when  conceived  as  without  sin,  though  it  may  stretch 
itself  on  every  side,  can  never  attain  to  the  infinite,  nor  ever  cling  to  it 
but  with  an  illusive  grasp. 

Nature  may  honestly  exert  all  her  powers  ;  she  will  never  of  herself, 
and  by  herself,  reach  a  supernatural  transfiguration  :  the  human,  by  no 
strain  of  power,  will  become  of  itself  the  divine.  There  would  remain 
an  eternal  gap  betwixt  the  two,  if  it  were  not  filled  up  by  grace  :  the 
divinity  must  stoop  to  humanity,  if  humanity  is  to  become  divine. 
Hence  did  the  Son  of  God  become  man,  and  not  man  become  God,  in 
order  to  reconcile  humanity  with  the  Godhead.  The  Uke  must  typi. 
cally  recur  in  every  believer.  Thus  the  Church  may  look  on  the  non- 
regenerated  as  endowed  with  the  fairest  faculties  of  nature,  and  as 
turning  them  to  the  best  account.  Yet  it  is  not  by  the  use  of  such 
faculties  that  they  acquire  life  in  grace,  either  its  beginning,  its  middle, 
or  its  end.  On  the  contrary.  Divine  grace  must  ever  compassionately 
stoop  to  our  lowliness,  and  impart  to  our  sin-polluted  faculties  the  first 
heavenly  consecration,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  receiving  of  Christ's  image.    Here,  accordingly,  we 
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■ee  how  important  is  the  difference,  which  diyides  the  ConfeBsioiM  ia 
their  view  c^  man's  original  state.  As  in  the  finite,  though  yet  un« 
stained,  faculties  of  the  paradisaic  man.  Catholics  deem  the  aid  of  a 
high  supernatural  power  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
him  in  a  living  intimate  communion  with  God  ;  so  they  must  necessa- 
rily look  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Adam  to  that  communion,  by 
means  of  his  mere  unaided  natural  powers,  as  a  thing  utterly  imposible, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  solely  the  result  of  grace*  But  while  the  Protes- 
tants, on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  primeval  man  accomplished 
this  union  with  God  through  his  finite  faculties  alone,  they  necessarily 
considered  the  existence  of  a  Divine  similitude  in  the  natural  powers  of 
fidlen  man,  and  still  more,  the  exercise  and  expansion  of  such  powers 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  as  quite  incompatible  with  the  notion  of 
grace,  and  as  very  derogatory  to,  if  not  utterly  subversive  of,  the  merits 
of  Christ.  That  man  should  retain  the  possession  of  all  his  natural 
powers  and  faculties,  signifies,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  that 
he  is  able  of  himself  to  attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  and  love  of 
God.  Thus,  if  the  Protestants  wished  to  maintain  the  notion  of  grace* 
they  were  obliged  to  exhibit  man  as  absolutely  passive  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  and  as  devoid  of  all  powers  acted  on  by  grace.  It  was 
far  otherwise  in  the  Catholic  system,  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
probe. 

When  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause,  which  led  the  Reformers  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  view,  we  most  search  for  it  in  another  quarter. 
They  confounded,  as  it  appears  to  us,  what  was  objective,  and  subjec- 
tive, in  the  matter  of  justification.  In  relation  to  the  former,  man  is 
eompletely  and  entirely  passive  ;  but,  not  so  in  respect  to  the  latter. 
Fallen  man  cannot  be  justified,  unless  he  confess  before  God,  and  to 
himself,  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  discovering  within  him  any 
means  capable  of  reconciling  him,  sinner  as  he  is,  with  his  God.  He 
must,  with  the  most  heartfelt  confession  of  his  own  nothingness,  with 
perfect  humility,  give  himself  up  to  God, — resign  himself  to  His  aU- 
gracious  disposal,  acknowledging  that  he  can  only  receive,  and  thus,  is 
merely  passive. 

In  this  way,  only,  doth  man  fall  back  into  the  natural  relation  of  tiia 
creature  to  the  Creator.  But,  should  he  wish  to  present  to  God  any- 
thing, — be  they  works,  or  aught  elsef— in  order  thereby  to  exhibit  the 
Almighty  as  his  debtor,  and  to  demand  His  grace,  as  his  wages,  and  in 
this  manner  to  display  his  activity, — he  would  then  be  raising  himself 
to  an  equality  with  God,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  be  placing  himself  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Deity,  and  by  such  arrogance,  would  throw 
hami£  out  of  the  relative  uf/bfire  of  the  crofature  to  the  Creator.    But^ 
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when  man  rests  on  the  merits  of  Christ  alone*  and  knows  nothing  of 
his  own  merits,  he  is  then  passive,  and  inactive,  letting  God  alone  wwk. 
But,  when  man  coincides  with  these  operations  of  God,  he  then  becomes 
himself  active,  and  co-operates  with  God ;  and  the  free  acknowledgment, 
tiiat  in  the  sense  above-mentioned,  he  can  be  in  the  relation  only  of  a 
passive  recipient,  forms  the  very  highest  activity,  whereof  he  is  capable. 
Now,  the  Refo2;mers  did  not  accurately  distinguish  between  these  two 
things,  and,  in  the  excess  of  a  pious  zeal,  rejected  all  exertion,  all 
agency,  in  ever>'  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  part  of  man.  The  Catholic 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  completely  passive  demeanour,  since  he 
rejects  all  merits  that  could  earn  the  redemption  ;  but  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  likewise  of  an  active  demeanour,  since  he  is  convinced,  that 
it  is  only  by  his  free  and  faithful  co-operation,  that  he  can  receive  and 
appropriate  to  himself  the  workings  of  God.  When  man  possesses  the 
first,  he  gives  the  glory  to  God  ;  and,  when  he  declares  the  second,  he 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  his  ability  to  render  glory  to  Him  ;  and  thisi 
without  freedom,  he  were  unable  to  do.* 


*  The  Reformen,  Luther,  Melanctbon,  and  others,  and,  after  them,  all  modena 
Fkoteatant  theologians,  reproach  the  Church  with  admitting  the  opinion  of  '*  meritum 
de  congruo  ;**  that  is  to  say,  an  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  expected  of  God  {eongrmtm 
MM,)  that  upon  a  heathen,  who  shoivLd  make  the  best  and  most  serious  use  of  his 
natural  faculties,  He  would  bestow  His  grace,  and  admit  him  into  His  divine  king, 
dom.  This  would  be  the  admission  of  a  qaaai.merit,  and  consequently  Pelagian. 
The  Council  of  Trent  knows  nothing  of  such  seholastic  distinctkms,  that  is  to  say, 
distinctions  which  were  current  in  many  aohools,  and  therefore  takes  no  notice  of 
the  abovcmentioned  meritum  de  congruo  Those  schoolmen,  who  adopted  this 
opinion,  appealed  particularly  to  the  centurion  Cornelius,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, c.  z.  92-35 ;  ^ey  might  have  also  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  so  many  PlatoiniBtB 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  while  no  ancient  document  states  the  couTersioiL  of 
any  Epicurean.  We  should  be  very  desiroqs  to  hear  an  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non from  an  orthodox  Lutheran.  Such  a  man  would  undoubtedly  pronounce  as 
heietical  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Neander's  Church  HiMtory, — ^the  one  wherein 
he  points  out  those  elements  favourable  to  Christianity,  or  prepaiatcvy  to  it,  in  the 
**  Religious  and  philosophical  systems  of  antiquity.*'  See  mors  particularly  y6L  i. 
part  i.  p.  31.  According  to  the  orthodox  Protestantian,  no  philosophy  of  history  is 
poMible.  In  fine,  this  Protestantism  should  be  made  to  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  assert  that  God  will  certainly  have  regard  to  the  sincere  seeking  and  desire  of  a 
heathen,  and  another  thing  to  maintain  that  all  should  believe  that  Divine  grace  is 
due  to  him,  on  account  of  this  his  seeking  and  desire. 

Moreover,  the  German  Reformen  repreaehed  the  theology  of  that  day  with  teach, 
ing,  that  by  his  own  powers  man  was  enabled  to  love  God  above  all  things.  But 
whoever  has  only  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  theology  of  the  Middle 
Age,  must  be  astounded  when  he  hears  this ;  and  that  when  the  respected  piofeeeor 
Hahn  lately  referred  to  this  subject,  in  his  Dogmatic  Theology,  he  riiould  not  have 
mipnmoA  his  astonidiment,  wodd  afibrd  no  fiivoonble  idea  of  h»  Ustorioal  aeqttiro. 
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i  ziL-^Doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  on  the  relation  of  grace  to  freedom,  and  haman 
co-operation.— ^Predestination. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  respeoting  original  sin,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  commits  fearful  ravages  on  the  human  mind,  without« 
however,  eradicating  the  faculties  of  faith  and  will,  extends  its  influence 
to  the  matter  in  question.  They  necessarily  teach,  that  grace  first 
determines,  and,  consequently,  goes  before,  all  the  truly  pious  endea- 
▼oars  of  man ;  so  that  on  this  subject  we  meet  with  a  gratifying  general 
uniformity  between  all  the  Confessions. .  On  account  of  their  milder 
and  sounder  view  of  original  sin,  the  Calvinists  are  enabled,  moreover, 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  active  co-operation  of  man  with  God  ;* 
and  herein  they  again  coincide  with  the  Catholics,  but  oppose  the 
Latherans.  By  this  power  of  co-operation,  however,  the  Calvinists 
4^ 

Bentet  did  we  not  know  the  object  he  had  in  view.  There  were,  donbtlen,  iome 
obeeine  individuals,  deititate  of  all  considefation,  who  taught  eomething  of  the  like ; 
and  to  these  we  may  Mpply  the  following  passage  from  the  intellectual  Pallavieini, 
though  it  b  directed  against  a  degenerate  scholasticism  in  general : — "  Si  vitium 
aHquomm  accusat,  reminisci  debuerat  (Sarpi)  in  omnibus  disciplinls,  ac  potissimum  in 
nobilisBimis,  adedque  maxime  arduis,  tolerandos  esse  piofeseorum  plerosqne  vitiis 
hborantes :  plarimiB  concedi,  at  in  iUis  ingenia  ezerceant,  quo  doctrinflB  pnestantia 
in  paaeia  efflorescat....NulH  datum  xeipublicsB  est,  ut  in  wot  quisque  arte  pnecellat : 
vel  ipsa  natura,  quiiconque  solertiA,  humanH  major,  vitiosos  partus,  abortus,  monstn 
prepedire  non  valet.  Unicum  superest  remedium,  at  videlicet  eos  artifices  adhibeas, 
qoos  communis  existimatio  comprobat.  Id  usa  venit  scholastics  theologisB.  Disci, 
plinanui  omniimi  pnestantissima  simulqae  diffioillima  ea  est :  ejus  possessionem  sibi 
nolti  anogant,  paoci  obtinent :  hoc  constanter  admimtor  hominum  coosensio :  aUI 
ptoeemt  temporis,  qok  neglecti,  qali  ignoti  jacent,  quk  etiam  derisi.**— Hist  CoaeLl 
TWd.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  p.  953. 

*  Calvin  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n«  6.  **  Sed  eront  forte,  qui  eoncedent,  a  bono  suopte 
faigenio  aversam,  sola  Dei  virtute  converti  (voluntatem :)  sit  tamen  at  prsparata  soas 
deiade  in  agendo  partes  habeat*'  (Calvin  here  combats  Peter  Lombard.)....**  Ego 
antem  .... oontendo, quod et  pravam nostram  volantatem  corrigat Dominos, vel potius 
aboieal,  eta  seipso  bonam  sabmittat.  Qoatenos  a  gratis  pnevenitur,  in  eo  ut  pedis- 
ssqnaiB  appeUes,  tibi  permitto,  sed  quia  reformata  opas  est  domini."  Hereby  Calvin 
appears  to  establish  the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  view  and  hisown,  in  this  point, 
namely,  that  God  alone  in  the  first  place  heals  the  will,  without  any  co-operation  on 
thepait  of  man  (how  this  is  to  come  about,  let  him  understand  who  can;)  and  that 
,iiezt  tiiewiU  (which  is  the  natural  faculty,)  ca4)perates :  whereas  the  Catholic  teaches 
that  the  human  will  must  labour  with  God  at  its  own  improvement  But  the  differ. 
moe  between  Calvin  and  Luther  is  this :  that  according  to  the  latter,  nothing  of  the 
eld  nan  is  any  longer  fit  for  an  active  co-operation. — Confess.  Helvet  i.  o.  iz.  p.  SI : 
**  Duo  obeervanda  esse  docemus ;  piimum,  regeneiatos  in  boni  electione  et  operatione^ 
Hon  tantom  agere  passive,  sed  active.  Aguntur  enim  a  Deo,  ut  agant  ipoi,  qnod 
•gant  Beete  enim  Angnstinos  adduoit  illud,  quod  Deus  dicitur  noster  a^jotor* 
Neqoit  «niin  a^iofwi,  nisi  is,  qui  aliquid  agit" 
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mean  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  receive,  or  to  re- 
ject, the  action  of  God.  Where  Divine  grace  knocks,  the  door  nuui 
be  opened  ;  it  works  quite  ffwincibly^  and  those,  who  enter  not  into  lifot 
are  never  touched  by  it  Here  we  immediately  come  to  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination. 

By  the  side  of  many  very  shallow  and  steril  ccmceptions,  there  were 
ever  agitated,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  manifold, 
profound,  and  speculative  theories  on  divine  predestination,  and  its  re« 
lation  to  human  freedom.  To  philosophical  talent  and  acuteness,  as 
well  as  to  the  imagination,  a  wide,  and  (according  to  the  favourite  term 
of  speculation,  in  every  age)  a  very  enticing  field  is  here  opened,  which 
constantly  invites  the  hand  of  cultivation.  The  Church,  however,  has 
deemed  it  her  iluty  to  set  certain  limitations  to  this  spirit  For  God 
can  be  represented  in  such  relations  to  man,  as  to  make  the  lattel 
entirely  disappear  ;  or  man,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  such  a  po8i« 
tion,  relatively  to  God,  as  to  subvert  the  notion  of  the  Aknightyt  as 
the  dispenser  of  grace.  According  to  the  first  view,  God  appears  act- 
ing with  a  cruel  caprice,  which  cannot  be  conceived  by  man ;  according 
to  the  second,  so  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  man,  that  He  ceases  to  be 
He  who  is,  and  through  whom  all  goodness  springs*  Accordingly, 
the  Catholic  Church  alike  rejects  an  overruling  of  God  on  the  part  of 
man,  to  impart  sanctifying  and  saving  grace ;  and  an  overruling  of 
man  on  the  part  of  God,  to  compel  the  former  to  become  this  or  that* 

On  the  contrary,  she  teaches,  in  the  former  case,  as  is  well  known, 
that  divine  grace  is  uumerited  ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  offered  to  all 
men,  their  condemnation  depending  on  the  free  rejection  of  redeeming 
aid.* 

The  Lutheran  formularies  emancipated  themselves,  in  this  respect, 
from  the  authority  of  Luther  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholics, 
taught,  not,  indeed,  as  we  before  observed  (§  xr*,)  without  detriment  to 
the  internal  consistency  of  their  system,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
that  he  calleth  all  sinners  to  himself,  and  earnestly  willeth  that  all  men 
should  come  to  him,  and  receive  his  proffered  aid.f 


•  Concfl.  Trident.  Sess.  vi.  c.  2.  •«  Hunc  piopomiit  DeuB  propitiatorem  per  fidem  la 
«njruine  ipniu  pro  pcccatw  nortris,  sed  ctiam  pro  totius  mundi."  C.  iii. :  **  IBe  pM 
omnibus  mortaus  e8t.*»  Can.  xvii. :  «•  Si  quii  jurtificationiB  gratiam  non  nin  prsdei- 
tinatis  ad  vitam  conlingere  dizeiit ;  reliquos  vero  omnea,  qui  Vocantur,  vocari  qnidem, 
fled  gratiam  non  accipere,  utpote  divina  potestate  pnBdeatinatuB  ad  malum ;  anathe- 
ma  rit."  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  his  constitution  against  Jansonius,  rejected  the  pro^ 
pbrftion.  (n.  t.  :)  **  Semipelagianum  est  dicere,  Christum  pro  omnibus  ommiao  ho- 
BolbibiiB  mortunm  esK,  aut  sangninem  fhdisse."— Hardm.  Codc9.,  tom.  zi.  fol.  14t. 

t  Solid. 0eclar.  xi.  de  etem«  Dei predesUnai  i  9»,  p.  76ft.    ''Si  igitort 
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It  IB  odierwise  with  Calvin.  He  assares  ub,  indeed,  that  he  wiU 
move  cautiously  between  two  shoaky  one  consisting  in  the  temerity  of 
tile  believeri  to  scrutinize  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  God,— 4he 
second,  consisting  in  the  studious  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  predestip 
nation,— speaking  of  it  as  a  dangerous  sandbank**  He  finds,  for  his 
own  part,  a  great  practical  interest  in  this  doctrine.  The  sweet  frails 
{numssimus  fruetuSf)  which  he  discovered  in  the  dogma  of  abooluto 
predestination,  and  which  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion,  are 
thus  noted  by  him.  In  the  first  place,  men  can  have  no  firm  and 
deep  conviction  of  the  trath,  that  it  is  only  God's  mercy  which  hath 
insured  human  salvation,  unless  the  believer  be  assured,  that  not  all  are 
destined  for  happiness;  nay,  that  God  grants  to  otie,  what  He  refoseth 
to  another.  In  the  second  place,  ignorance  in  this  respect,  obscures 
the  glory  of  God, — plucks  humility  up  by  the  roots  {tpsam  hundlitaiu 
radieem  eodlit,) — ^renders  a  sense  of  internal  gratitude  towards  God 
impossible,  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  conscience  in  the  pious ;  for  the 
consciousness  that,  in  respect  to  sins,  no  difibrence  exists  between 
him  and  the  reprobate,  and  that  faith  alone  estaUishes  the  difference, 
comprises  a  source  of  the  purest  consolation. f 

Calvin  has  lefl  a  warning  example  to  those,  who>  from  any  subjec- 
tive  practical  motives,  think  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  any  new  or 
strange  doctrine ;  an  example  that  shows  it  to  be  the  exclusive  duty  of 
die  theologian  to  seek  out  with  humility  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  prescribes,  for  the  promotion  and  excitement  of  religious  and 


alectionem  ad  lalatem  utiliter  ccxnadenre  ▼oluerizniu,  firminime  et  oomtanter  Ulnd 
fetinendum  est,  quod  n<m  Umtum  pnedicatio  poenitontie,  yemm  etiam  prominio 
Bvanf^lu  revere  sit  univeraalis,  hoc  est,  quod  ad  onmes  homineB  pertineat**  Hera 
IbDow  many  Scripture  texts.  §  39,  p.  766 :  <*  Et  banc  vocationem  Dei,  que  per  vef* 
bum  Evangelii  nobis  oflertur,  non  existimemus  simulatam  et  fttcatam :  sed  ceito  sta- 
toamus,  Deum  nobis  per  earn  vocationem  voluntatem  soam  rerelare  :  quod  yidelieet 
in  ns,  quoe  ad  eum  modum  Tocat,  per  verbum  efficaz  eaw  Tclit,  ut  illuminentnr,  oob- 
Tertantur,  et  salyentur.**  f  38,  p.  769 :  **  Quod  autem  verbum  Deicontemnitor,  non 
est  in  causa  Dei  vel  praBscientia  to!  pnedestinatio,  sed  peryersa  hominisToluntas.*' 

•  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iiL  c.  21,  fol.  896. 

f  L.  e.  c.  91,  §2,  fol.  336;  c.  34,  §  17,  fol.  390:  '*Nempe  tutius  piorum  coiu 
•eientia:  acquiescent,  dum  intelli^nnt,  nullam  ease  peccatoram  diftrentiain,  mode 
adsit  fides."  Calrin  (de  tttemA,  Dei  pnedest.  opusc.  p.  883,)  goes  still  fuither:  *•  In- 
ftimis  rotates  Telim  lectores.  .  .  .  non  esse,  ut  quibusdam  falso  ridetor,  argvlam 
bane  yd  spinoMm  speculationem,  que  absque  fructu  ingema  hitigti :  sed  disptfta- 
tionem  solidam  et  ad  pjetatis  nsom  maxime  accommodatam  :  nempe,  qus  et  fidesi 
fffube  Kdifieet,  et  nos  ad  humilitatem  erudiat,  et  in  admimtionem  extdlat  immense 
«fa  nos  Dei  bonitatis,  et  ad  banc  eelebnuidam  ezeitet,**  etc. 
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moral  feelings ;  since  the  truth  and  objectivity  of  the  ChiDch  doctrine 
imparts,  likewise,  to  all  the  practical  precepts  it  sanctions,  the  chamc- 
ter  of  troth  and  olijectiyity.  For  the  reasons  above  stated^— 4hat  is  Uk 
say,  in  order  to  call  forth  a  deep  Christian  piety,  Calvin  lays  down  the 
following  notion  of  predestination  : — ^*  We  call  predestination  that  eter« 
nal  decree  of  God,  whereby  He  hath  determined  what  the  fate  of  every 
man  diould  be.  For  not  to  the  same  destiny  are  all  created:  for,  to 
some  is  allotted  eternal  life ;  to  others,  eternal  damnation*  According 
as  a  man  is  made  for  one  end  or  for  the  other,  we  call  him  predestined 
to  life,  or  to  death."*  The  same  idea  the  Reformer  again  expresses  in 
the  following  way :  "  We  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  unchangeable 
decree,  God  hath  determined  whom  he  shall  one  day  permit  to  have  a 
share  in  eternal  felicity,  and  whom  he  shall  doom  to  destruction*  In 
respect  to  the  elect,  this  decree  is  founded  in  His  unmerited  mercyt 
without  any  regard  to  human  worthiness ;  but  those,  whom  He  deliv- 
eiB  up  to  damnation,  are,  by  a  just  and  irreprehensible  judgment, 
excluded  from  all  access  to  eternal  life."t 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  truly  blasphemous  evasions  Calvin 
resorts,  in  order  to  impart  to  his  doctrine  an  air  of  solidity,  and  to  se- 
cure it  against  objections.  As  faith  was  considered  by  Calvin  a  gift 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  yet,  as  he  was  unable  to  deny,  that  many  are 
represented  in  the  Gospel  to  be  believers,  in  whom  Christ  found  no 
earnestness,  and  no  perseverance,  and  whom  consequently  he  did  not 
recognize  to  be  the  elect,  Calvin  asserts,  that  God  intentionally  pro* 
duced  within  them  an  apparent  faith ;  that  He  insinuated  himself  into 
the  souls  of  the  reprobate,  in  order  to  render  them  more  inexcusable.^ 


*  Cmlvin.  Instit  lib.  iii.  c  21,  n.  5,  p.  S37.  "  FtedesdnatMioeiii  Tocaams  etaBaa 
Dei  deeretniiit  quo  apod  ae  eoDsUtatimi  habnit,  qaid  de  anoqnoque  homuie  6eri  vcL 
let.  Non  enim  pui  conditione  creantur omnes:  ted  aUii  yita  etema,  aliis  damutio 
vtama  prBordinatur.  Itaqne  prout  in  alterutnim  finem  quiiiiue  oonditua  eat,  ita  yd  ad 
vitam,  vel  ad  mortein  pmdeBtinatom  dicimua.'* 

t 'ti.  c  n.  7,  p.  339.  "  Qaoa  yeio  daouiati«iii  addicit,  hia  jiurto  quidem  et  iirepra- 
benaibili,  aed  incompraheaaibiU  judicio  vite  aditoin  pnBcladi.'*  Aiul  how  did  Calvin 
tnat  thoae  who  oppoaed  aach  a  doctrine  7  Hia  wofk,  De  ^ternA  Dei  frmdettrnMUMU^ 
if  directed  against  Albertua  Pigfaina,  a  yeiy  inteUectnal  and  leanied  diyine;  aa  alaa 
Ida  treatiae,  De  Uhero  oritfrio.  In  the  latter  work  PSghiua  ia  treated  with  aidfieiflni 
daeenej,  hot  in  the  fonner  we  read  as  follows :  '*  Albertus  Pigfaiua  Campensia,  homo 
phrenetica  plane  audaeil  pneditua.  .  .  .  Paulo  post  libmm  editmn,  montur  Hghiaa. 
Ergo  ne  eani  nxntno  insoltarem,  ad  alias  laeabratknes  me  oonveiti.  ...  In  PSghio 
Banc  et  Georgio  Sieulo,  bellaanan  par  non  male  comimratmni''  etc 

t  Calvin.  Instit.  hli.  iu.  c.  2,  n.  11,  p.  194.  "  Etai  in  fidem  non  iUominantur,  nea 
Eyaagelii  effioaciam  yere  sentiunt,  nisi  qui  pnaoidinati  sunt  ad  salntem ;  ezperientia 
tamen  ostendit  reprblMis  interdmn  simili  fere  seosu  atqne  ekctos  affiei,  nt  ne  sao  qoi- 
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lutetd  of  acknowledguig,  in  the  abore-stated  facte,  the  readineftB  of, 
the  Aimii^ty  to  confer  His  grace  on  all,  who  only  wiih  it*  he  explains 
them  by  the  supposition  of  intentional  deceit,  which  he  lays  to  the 
charge  of  the  Almighty !  Equally  strange  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  doctrine  of  predestination, — that  God  wishes  to  manifest  His  mer« 
cy  towards  the  elect,  and  His  justice  towards. the  condemned;  as  if 
the  two  divine  qualities  were  severed  one  from  the  other,  and  were 
mtttuaJly  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence !  God  will  be  at  once  just 
and  merci^  to  all  without  exceptiour-^not  just  merdy  towards  these^ 
and  merciful  only  towards  those,  as  the  prejudiced  judges  of  this  world 
are  wont  to  be  !  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  notion  of  jus- 
tice^ considered  in  itself,  cannot  even  be  upheld,  if  no  fault  exists ;  and 
no  iault  can  be  charged  on  the  reprobate,  if,  without  possesGdng  the  use 
of  fireedom,  they  are  condemned  ;  nay,  have  been  condemned  from  all 
eternity  I  Equally  baseless  would  be  the  notion  of  mercy,  as  it  has 
neoeesarily  for  its  subject  sinners,  who^  by  the  free  determination  of 
their  own  will,  and  not  by  extraneous  compulsion,  have  tmnsgreased 
the  divine  moral  law,  in  order  then  again  to  receive  pardon :  for  in 
this  case,  the  whole  process  would  be  a  mere  absurd  fiurce. 

It  was,  moreover,  only  by  the  greatest  efibrtB  of  Calvin  and  his  dis- 
eiplee,  particularly  Beza,  that  this  doctrine  was  enabled  to  pervert  the 
sound  understanding  of  Christiana.  Bern  especially  re«sted  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  consensus  Tigurinonm  was  brought  about.  The  Gallic 
Confession  immediately  adopted  this  doctrine,*  and  the  Belgic  like- 
wiee-t  That  the  Synod  of  Dort  should  sanction  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
predestination,  was  to  be  expected.^  However,  other  Reformed  com- 
monities  had,  from  their  very  origin,  much  softened  the  doctrines  of 


4em  jadkio  qnifMm»m  ab  electis  dilbrantQ  i^ra  nihil  abrardi  est,  qaod  coBleatima 
duMorum  gaatm  «b  Apoftolo,  et  temponlia  fides  a  Chriito  illis  adflcribitur;  non  quod 
vim  epihtaalie  |;nti0  tolide  percipiant,  ac  certnm  fidei  lumen ;  aed  quia  Dominue*  at 
■igis  eonvietoe  et  inezeiiMbiles  xeddat,  le  ioBinaat  in  eomm  mentei,  qaatemv  one 
adiylinnie  ipvita  gwlaii  potert  efua  bonitas,"  p.  195.  **  Comniane  eam  lUfi  (filiis 
IM,)  fidei  prineipiam  habere  videatnr,  sob  mtegnmBnto  hypoeriseoa." 

*  Confeei.  Gidlio.  c.  zii.  p.  1 15. 

t  Coofeti.  Belg.  c.  zvi.  p.  189.  *'  Credimns,  posleaqnam  tota  Adam  progeniee  mc 
m  perditiQiiem  et  ezitiam,  primi  homniie  oulpa,  prascipitata  fait,  Deom  ee  talem  de- 
MUMiiMiu,  qoalis  eat ;  nlmirom  mieerioofdem  et joetom  ^— mifenoardem  qoidenit  eoa 
sb  hae  perditione  libeiando  et  lervando,  qooa  stemo,  et  immotabili  nio  eoonlio,  pro 
i  wok  booitate  in  Jeeo  C%risto  I>Qnadiio  noitio  elegit  et  eelegit,  abaiiae  nUo  ep^ 
I  leqpeeta:  joitam  venn  reliqaoain  lapaa  et  peiditioae,  in  qsam  eaee  pr». 
aveiant,  idinqoeodo." 

I  Synod.  Dotdimc.  o.  i.  art  vi.  seq.pw  909,  leq. 
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Cdnn.  Among  them  we  may  nodee  the  Articlee  of  the  AngKcan' 
Cfaarcht*  while  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate  maintaiDB  aOence  opoit 
the  subject,  and  the  Confession  of  the  Marches  positiyelj  deelares 
against  the  decree  of  absoluto  predestination«f 

§  zin.— Of  the  Catholic  notion  of  juftifiJeation. 

T^e  want  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  witii  the  usages  of  antiqoitjr, 
pirticttlarly  of  a  vivid  insight  into  the  spirit  of  its  language,  gave  the 
ootward  occasion  at  least  to  a  confufflon  in  the  notion  attached  to  jtks- 
tification  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  served  stronf^j  to  confirm  the  obstacle 
which  existed  in  the  interior  of  minds,  and  prevented  the  entire  appre- 
ciation, and  comprehensive  understanding,  of  this  practical  and  fiinda- 
mental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

The  ancients  are  wont  to  put  the  form  in  which  the  inward  esseneft 
outwardly  manifests  and  reveals  itself,  for  the  inward  spirit  itself,  be> 
oause  the  latter,  concealed  in  its  form,  is  thus  brought  out.  Hence, 
when  in  the  Old  Testament  the  justification  of  a  man  through  and 
before  God  is  represented  iti  the  form  of  a  human  imd  judicial  act,  and 
consequently  of  a  mere  outward  acquittal  and  release,  it  is  the  grossest 
error,  and  a  proof  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  thinking,  and 
modes  of  speech,  among  ancient  nations,  not  to  connect  such  expres- 
^ons  with  the  idea  of  an  inward  deliverance  and  discharge  from  evil. 
How  much  in  the  Protestant  Church  the  style  of  the  ancient  world 
was  misunderstood,  we  mny  perhaps  most  clearly  discern  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Gerhard,  where  he  says,  the  whole  act  of  justification  is  de- 
scribed  only  by  expressions  borrowed  from  judicial  usage.  For  exam- 
ple: "judgment,"  Psalm  cxliii. ;  "judge,"  John  v.  27 ;  **  tribunal," 
Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  <«  accused,"  Rom.  iii.  19  ;  ^  accuser,"  John  v.  45 ; 
** witness,"  Rom.  ii.  15  ;  "handwriting,"  Col.  ii.  14;  ••advocate,"  I 
John  ii.  1 ;  "  acquittal,"  Psalm  xxxii.  1  ;  etc.*  Even  the  multitude 
of  these,  and  similar  expressions,  should  have  inspired  a  certain  caution, 
and  have  encouraged  the  idea,  that  they  must  have  in  part  at  least  a 
figurative  signification.     Rarely,  even  in  the  Catholic  Church,  watf 


*  Oonfe«.  Anglio.  art.  xni.  p.  189. 

t  The  Booteh  Oonreition  (Ait-  nii.  p.  141)  gpeaki  a  Umgtiafe  eztremdj  miM, 
toiih  as  a  Catholic  might  employ.  The  Peohration  of  Thorn  (Art.  xvni.  p.  498,)  ii 
deabtftil.  Confta.  March.  Art.  sv.  p.  888.  The  Hangarian  Coofeirioii  Am  vwj 
weD  over  the  matter,  p.  959. 

X  G«riiard,looi.theolof.  Ed.Cotta,tflm.iiLp.6. 
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tkib  rigkt  Yww  uBfblded  wttk  perfect  scientific  exaetnesB,  and  brou^ 
bnick  by  means  of  an  accarate  philolog}!^  to  its  first  principles.* 

Bat  tiiough  the  true  sense  of  the  ancients  might  not  be  explained 
with  the  clearest  scientific  evidence,  yet  it  was  adhered  to  in  life.  The 
Cfavrch  being  connected  by  her  origin  with  the  close  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  knowledge  of  the  old  modes  of.  speech  passed  to  her  by  a 
firing  and  immediate  contact,  although  this  knowledge  did  not  rise 
tkroogh  the  medium  of  reflection  to  abstract  science.  If  St  Augus- 
tine says  with  reason,  that  the  Old  is  but  the  New  Testament  stili 
yeiJed,  and  the  New  the  Old  Testament  unveiled,  the  tru6  sense  of  the 
latter  must  evidently  be  better  known  to  the  Church  than  to  the  syna- 
gogue itself  The  former  imparted  to  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  matter  before  us,  a  more  appropriate  form, — and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  religious  ideas,  which  the  Church  and  the  synagogue  have 
in  common^ — in  order  that  the  unshackled  spirit  may  show  itself  purer, 
and  more  transparent,  and  that  the  form  may  correspond  to  the  matter. 


*  Boinet  (Exporilioii  de  k  doetriiw  do  PEplae  Cmthd.  o.  vi.)  espnmm  himsdr 
tbos  brisflj,  aoooidiiig  to  the  innal  tntaipt«tatl(m :  *'  Camme  rEcrituie  Hoot  ei^ 
^oe  la  reminkm  de  p^oh^fl,  tantdt,  en  diaant  que  Diea  lea  couvre,  et  tant6t  en  diaant, 
qn'il  ka  6te  et  qu*il  lea  efiace  par  la  grtce  du  Saint  Esprit,  qui  nooa  fait  nouvellea 
cr^turaa ;  noua  croyona  qa*il  faut  joindre  ensemble  cea  expreaaions,  pour  former  Vid6e 
parfkite  de  la  joatification  du  pfehenr.**  From  the  want  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
fhe  Ortoatal  langnagea,  ipiing  ao  many  atmnge  and  half  ezplanatkma  of  aenptiml 
paanfea,  which  ware  adduced  by  the  Prolestanta  agminat  the  CathoUca,  and  vice  yep*. 
One  example  may  aerre  for  many.  Calyui«  in  hia  Inatit.  iii.  11,  appealed  to  Rom.  iv. 
8,  where  from  Psalm  zzzi.  the  following  passages  are  taken :  **  Blessed  is  he,  wboae 
transgression  is  foigiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.**  **  Blessed  is  the  man,  unto  whom 
the  Lofd  impateth  not  iniquity.''  Now  Calvin  observes :  **  A  complete  definition  of 
joatification  ia  either  here  given,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  be  complete,  then  justification  con. 
sists  merely  in  the  forgtveaeaa  of  sina,  which  is  aufficienUy  explained  by  the  woids, 
*  cover  and  not  impute.'  To  JMttify^  means  accordingly,  to  declare  any  one  free  from 
ponialunent,  in  despite  of  yet  existing  ain.  But  if  by  the  mere  covering  and  remis- 
sion of  guilt  and  sin,  the  notion  of  justification  ia  not  completed,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  bleased,  whose  ains  are  covered  ?  BeUarmine  now  answ6n  (De  Justifica. 
tiona,  i  11,  c.  9,)  it  is  said :  **  Beati  immaculati  in  viH,  qui  ambulant  in  lege  Domini ;" 
and  in  Matthew,  c.  v.  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  mercird,  the 
clean  of  heart,**  &o. ;  andhe  aaka,  **  If  the  deacription  of  the  just  man  be  complete, 
why  ia  no  mention  made  of  the  covering,  and  of  mere  forgiveneas  7  If  it  be  but  an 
iaeomplete  dflseription,  how  are  thoae  called  BUtBed^  who  are  only  imperfectly  just  ?" 
Then  ho  adds:  "  Potest  igitnr  ad  omnes  ejoamodi  qusstionea  re^onderi,  non  poni  ia 
his  locis  integram  definitionem  jostifieationia,  aut  beatitndinis ;  sed  exphcaii  solum 
aliquid,  qnodpaitfaiet  ad  joatificaitioQeniaat  beatitodinem  aoqnirendam :"— an  excel- 
lent  refotntian  of  Calvia,  without,  however,  bemg  quite  satiafoctory  in  a  seientifie 
point  of  view. 
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It.  18  worthy  of  remajrk*  that  tho  PMattanti  concem  justification  to  he 
a  thing  chiofljr  external,  and  the  Church  to  he  a  thing  chiofly  internal ; 
00  that,  in  either  reepect,  they  are  unable  to  hriag  about  a  permeaikm 
of  the  inward  and  the  outward*  The  one,  however,  determines  tho 
other ;  for,  as  they  consider  not  justification  to  be  internal,  the  Churchy 
according  to  their  system,  could  not  become  external.  When  justifica- 
tion is  not  the  inmost  property  of  man,  it  is  then  too  weak  to  possess 
the  power  to  produce  a  complete  efifect,  and  to  throw  out  the  invisible 
into  the  visible,  and  consequently  to  make  the  inward  Church  simul^ 
taneously  and  indubitably  an  outward  one.  Hence  that  painful  oscil- 
lation between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Church,  because  justifica- 
tion was  not  concaved  to  be  an  internal  thing. 

The  Council  of  Trent  describes  justification  to  be  an  exaltation  firom 
the  state  of  sinfulness  to  tkai  of  grace,  and  of  adoption  of  the  children 
of  Ood  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  annihilation  of  the  union  of  the  will  with  the 
sinful  Adam  (a  removal  of  original  sin,  and  of  every  other  sin  com- 
mitted before  justification,)  and  the  contraction  of  fellowship  with  Christ, 
tiie  Hdy  and  the  Just  One, — a  state  which  is,  in  a  negative  sense,  that 
of  remission  of  sin,  and  in  a  positive  sense,  that  of  sanctification.*  The 
Council  further  represents  justification  as  a  renewal  of  the  inward  man, 
by  means  whereof  we  become  really  just,f  as  inherent  (inharens)  in 
th^  believer,  and  as  a  restoration  of  the  primeval  state  of  humanity.  On 
this  account,  the  same  synod  observes,  that,  by  the  act  of  justification, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  infused  into  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  that 
it  is  only  in  this  way  he  is  truly  united  with  Christ,  and  becometfa  a 
living  member  of  his  body.:^  lu  other  words,  justification  is  considered 
to  be  sanctification  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  latter  is  involved  in 


•  Conoil.  Trid.  Bom.  yi.  o.  5.  *•  Qoilmi  verbii  jottifieatkmui  impii  deteriptfo  hi. 
■nnatnr,  at  rit  tmwlfttio  ah  eo  ttftta,  in  quo  homo  naKitor  filhis  primi  Adae,  in  tta. 
torn  gratin  et  adoptionif  filioraoi  Dei  per  eeenndimi  Adam  Jeram  Chriilom,  advalo* 
ramnoelnmi.*' 

t  Ij.  c.  e.  vii.  **QnB  (joftificatio)  non  eit  lola  peccatomm  reminio,  eed  et 
wnetifioatio  et  renovatio  interioriB  hominii  per  vohmtariam  awceptionem  gratis  et 
donoram :  tmde  homo  ez  injneto  fit  jasttn,*'  etc. 

t  L.  c.  e.  vIL  **  Qoamquam  nemo  poMit  erne  jnstos,  nW  eni  merita  paiwiqiritf 
Domini  noitri  Jem  Chiisti  eommonieantur ;  id  tamen  in  hAo  impii  jnatificatioi&e  fiti 
dom  eJQidem  aanotimima  pamionie  merito  per  Spiiitam  Sanetom  charitas  Dei  diH 
Itanditor  in  eordibos  eoiwn,  qui  jutifieantnr,  atqoe  ipeie  inheret :  nnde  in  ipiH  joitifi- 
eatione  earn  remimione  peeeatoram  bsc  omnia  timid  infbaa  aecipit  per  Jeaom  Chria. 
torn,  eni  imeritur,  per  6dem,  epem  et  charitatem.  Nam  fidea,  niai  ad  eam  spee  aece- 
dat  et  ehuitai,  neque  unit  perfeete  emn  Chrifto,  neque  corporis  ejnavivnm  i 
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tbe  fanDar,  and  the  former  in  the  latter :  it  is  considered  an  infomon  of 
the  love  of  God  into  our  hearts,  through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  justified  man  is  regarded  as  hiAj  feeling, — as  a  sanc- 
tified inclination  of  the  will, — ^as  habitual  pleasure  and  joy  in  the  Divine 
law, — as  a  decided  and  active  disposition  to  fulfil  the  same  in  all  the  oc- 
currences of  life, — ^in  short,  as  a  way  of  feeling,  which  is  in  itself  accepta- 
ble and  well-pleasing  to  God.  When  God  declares  man  to  be  just  and 
weU-pleasiDg  to  Him,  he  really  is  so.^ 

The  Scriptural  word  Grace  hath  several  significations  ;  but  not  rarely 
corresponding  to  it  is  the  German  expression,  *^gnddige^  wohhtoUende^ 
httldvoUe  Gesmmmg/*-^^  gracious,  benevolent,  condescending  feeling, 
towards  any  one  :  this  signification  is  the  basis  of  all  the  others  ;  nay, 
at  is,  if  we  will,  the  only  one.  But  if  the  question  be  as  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  Divine  grace  towafds  meu,  especially  sinners,  then  this  feel- 
ing is  by  no  means  a  mere  quiescent  one,  but  the  condescending  will 
becomes  at  once  an  act ;  is  life,  and  engenders  life ;  so  that  the  grace 
of  God,  extended  spiritually  to  the  dead,  calleth  them  back  to  life :  the 
grace  of  God  is  sanctifying. 

As  little  can  it  be  disputed,  that  the  words,  '*  justify," ''  rechtfertigen,** 
^ /«»•!•»?,'*  ^justificare,**  signify  also  to  acquit.  This  signification 
is  used  when  we  speak  of  just  or  innocent  men,  who  have  been  acquitted 
by  their  jadgesi  c^  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  who,  after  in- 


*  It  may  be  nwftil  to  lay  before  the  reader  aome  deeeriptiooB  of  joetification,  to  ea- 
aUe  bim«  amid  the  variety  of  ezpreenon,  to  reeog^niie  the  unity  of  idea.  Thorn.  Aq. 
Prima  See.  q.  cziii.  art  i.  et  art.  tl:  **  Jmtifieatio  importat  tmnmatationem  60 
fltata  injustitisB  ad  statum  justiti»  pnediete."  But  jurtice  he  bad  deecribed  as  "  reo- 
titndinem  quandam  ordinie  in  ipsa*  interiori  diepoeiiione  hominit,  prout  aopnrmmn 
lioininM  ■abditar  Deo,  et  inferioree  vLiee  anlme  sabduntar  snprema,  ec.  ratioDi.** 
Bellarm.  de  joatificatio&e,  lib.  ii.  e.  yi.  **  Jnetificatio  fine  dnbio  motin  quidam  est  de 
peeealo  ad  jnstitiamf  et  aomen  aectpit  atermino,  ad  qnem  ducit,  at  omnes  alii  ami- 
lea  motoi.  iUuflOkinatio,  caleiiMtio,  et  eeteri  :  non  igitur  potest  intelligi  yen  justifioa* 
tioi  nisi  aliqaa  prater  remissionem  pecoati  jostitia  aequiratur.  Qnemadmodam  nee 
vera  erit  iUnminatio,  nee  vera  caleractio,  si  tencbris  fugatis  vel  frigore  depalso,  nnlla 
Inz,  nullinqne  calor  in  subjecto  eorpore  subsequatur.**  St.  Auguitine  nys  (de  Spirita 
et  lit  e.  17 :)  ^  Ibi  [among  the  Jews]  lex  extrinseous  posita  est  quiL  injosti  terreren- 
tor,  hie  [in  Christianity]  intrinsecns  data  est,  qui  jostificarentar."  On  this  observes 
BeUarmioe :  **  Quo  looo  dicit  (Angastinoa,^  hominem  jiistifioari  per  legem  seriptam 
m  eordibus,  qnm^  nt  ipse  ibidem  eKpltcai,  nihil  est  aliud,  nasi  ehsritas  Dei  diffhsa  in 
oordibos  nostris  per  Spiritom  Sanctum,  qui  datus  est  nobis."  iib.it.  e.  vii.  BeUarmine 
eontiBiies:  **  Itaqoe  per  jostitiam.  qua  jastificamur,  inteiligitur  fides  et  cfaaritas,  que 
«il  ipsa  liMidlas  bene  opeiandi "  PaUaviemi  Mys  (lib  viii.  o.  4,  p.  SU>9,)  *•  Cotisenss- 
mnt  onnes  [at  Trent]  de  neminissignificatimie.  jostifieationem,  seUieet,  esw  tmuit- 
an  a  stata  iaimiei  ad  sUtom  amioa,  filiiqne  Dei  adoptivi.** 
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quiry  instituted,  had  been  pronounced  to  be  whit  they  are^gaUdeai* . 
This  sense,  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  is  inadmissible,  because 
the  question  is  not  about  just  and  innocent  men,  who  have  been  wickedly 
brought  before  the  judicial  tribunaU  but  about  men  really  and  truly 
guilty,  and  unrighteous.  Here  we  see  the  real  signification  of  the 
.6re^  word  above  adduced,  and  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  and  La- 
tin words,  namely,  '*  to  make  just."  The  absolving  and  acquitting 
word — the  word  which  forgives  sin — ^is  a  power  truly  emancipating^ 
dissolving  the  bonds  of  evil,  and  extirpating  sin ;  so  that,  in  the  room 
of  darkness,  light  is  admitted  :  death  gives  way  before  life,  and  despair 
yields  to  hope.  Hence  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake,  is  un- 
doubtedly isL  remission  of  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  which  he  hath 
taken  and  bcNue  upon  himself;  but  it  is  likewise  the  transfusion  of  his 
spirit  to  us,  so  that  we  enter  into  aj^  vital  communion  with  the 
second  Adam,  in  like  manner  as  we  had  with  the  first. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  transition  from  the  life  of  the  flesh 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  as  above  described,  cannot  ordinarily  be  sudden ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  must 
be  represented  as  the  final  term  of  many  preliminary  stages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  internal  man.*  The  act  of  justification,  indeed,  fills  up  only 
one  portion  of  time ;  for  the  communication  of  a  vital  principle  cannot 
be  considered  other  than  as  consummated  in  a  single  moment.f  How- 
ever, the  development  of  the  same  may  be  subjected  to  a  succession  of 
periods.  Susceptibility  for  the  act  of  Divine  justification  is  dependent 
on  a  series  of  preliminary,  mutually  qualifying  emotions,  in  the  interior 
man.  From  the  period  wherein  our  faculties  of  discernment  have  clung 
with  undoubting  firmness  to  revealed  truths,  the  struggling  soul  moves 
On  through  fear  and  hope,  through  grief  and  intuitive  love,  through 
struggle  and  victory,  up  to  that  happy  moment,  where  all  its  better  en- 
ergies, hitherto  dissipated,  unite  under  the  impulse  of  a  higher  power,  for 
obtaining  a  decisive  conquest ;  where,  by  the  full  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  union  with  Christ  is  consummated,  and  we  belong  wholly  to 
him,  and  he  again  joyfully  recognizes  himself  in  us.  In  other  words; 
in  order  that  man  may  be  completely  adopted  by  God  in  the  place  of  a 


•  BeUannin.  de  justif.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  ♦'  Qqm  enim  dilijfit  (Dcub,)  prbnum  wcat  ad 
fidon,  tunc  spem  et  timorem  et  dileetionem  inehoatam  iospirat,  poatremo  justifieat,  at 
parfectam  charitatem  infandit.*' 

t  Dun  ScotiM  (1.  iv.  Seot.  dirt.  i.  p.  8)  nys,  jnttifieatkm  is  momantaiy :  **  Quia 
aon  est  succeBiio  in  indactione  alieojni  forme,  aid  peaes  partea  mobiles,  rtA  penes 
parUsipsias  foim«."  Compawjmy  wotk,  New  JnMHigatwug  (in  Gennsh,)  seoond 
*■     ,p-906. 
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^diiMf  or  be  justified,  He  requires  on  the  part  of  man,  a  gradually  prepare- 
tory  susceptibility.  Hence  we  may  clearly  see  how  singular  is  the  oBs 
jection  urged  by  Protestants,  that  the  acts  preparatory  to  the  great  act 
of  justification,  indicate  a  Pelagian  tendency  in  the  whole  Catholic  sys- 
tem.* .  Because,  according  to  our  doctrine,  so  much  must  be  endured 
and  wrought,  so  much  must  be  consummated  in  the  spirit,  ere  the  one 
great  divine  act  can  ensue,  they  think  we  must  needs  believe,  that,  by 
that  preliminary  spiritual  action  and  suffering,  the  fulness  of  God's  grace 
is  merited.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise.  ^Fhe  history  of  regeneration 
forms  one  great  whole,  most  intimately  united  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  the 
third  and  fourth  grade  cannot  be  made,  till  the  first  and  the  second  have 
been  passed. 

As  divine  grace  can  alone  impart  the  power  for  the  execution  of  the 
first  step, — ^and  it  is  so  with  all  the  others,  as,  accordingly,  all  parts  of  the 
great  whole  are  determined  by  higher  aid,  and  consequently  are  a  work 
of  Divine  favour, — it  follows,  that  what  holds  good  of  the  parts,  must 
bdd  good  of  the  whole.  Without  human  exertion,  indeed,  the  first  mo- 
tion of  our  spirit  cannot  be  made,  precisely  because  it  must  move  itself. 
It  is  so  with  the  second  and  third  motion.  In  other  words,  without  human 
agency,  God  can  produce  in  man  no  faith,  no  fear,  no  germ  of  love,  no 
hope,  no  repentance,  and,  therefore,  not  the  real  justification  determined 
by  them.  But  does  it  follow,  that  because  the  Catholic  believes  this,  he 
must  also  believe,  that  God  communicates,  on  this  account^  his  further 
manifestations  of  grace,  because  man  had  not  refused  his  co-operation  to 
the  earlier  ones?  The  notion  of  a  necessary  preliminary  condition  to  a 
thing,  is  here  confounded  with  the  cause  of  that  thing  itself. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  the  Catholic  theory  of  justlficatioo,  we 
must,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  subjoin  two  observations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  dispute,  that  even  in  the 
justified  man,  notwithstanding  that  original  sin,  together  with  all  actual 
mn^  has  been  forgiven  him«  and  has  been  obliterated  from  his  soul,  there 
still  subsists  a  perverse  sensuality  (concupiscerUia),  Yet  it  is  taught  that 
this  tit  itself  ia  no  sin,  and  that,  if  it  occurs  in  Holy  Writ  under  this  de- 
nomination, it  b  only  because  it  appears  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  and 
leads  again  to  real  sin,  when  the  will  hearkens  to  its  suggestions.  The 
CouDcil  saith :  ^  God  hateth  nought  in  the  regenerated,  because  nothing 


*  Chemnit  Bxam.  Conoil.  Trid.  put  i.  p.  S81 ;  Gerhard  fee.  torn.  vii.  p.  291.  (loo. 
xvii.  c  3,  not.  ▼.)  Thst  to  him,  who  hu  beea  prepared  by  fiuth  and  fear,  by  hope 
and  eontritioii,  Ood  doth  rthrongh  bapUnn)  impart  the  Muietifyiii|r  graee,  the  bert 
oehoolnMn  leim,  not  without  mM»,  a  mtrU^m  de  amgm^  but  not  a  merUum  ds 
cMuUfno. 
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is  damnable  in  those  who  have  be^n  truly  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism^ 
*who  walk  not  according  to  the  fl^hi  but,  putting  off  the  old  man,  put  on 
the  new,  created  after  God,  and  are  become  innocent,  immaculate,  pure, 
and  pleasing  unto  God,  heirs  indeed  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  so 
that  nothing  hindereth  their  entrance  into  heaven.  That,  howeyer,  con- 
cupiscence, or  the  stimulus  to  sin,  remains  in  the  baptized,  the  holy 
Council  avows  and  acknowledges ;  but  as  this  stimulus  is  left  for  our 
trial,  it  is  unable  to  injure  those  who  will  not  consent,  but  who  resist 
victoriously  by  the  grace  of  Christ :  for  he  is  not  crowned  except  he 
strive  lawfully."* 

As  the  Catholic  Church  deduces  original  sin,  and  with  it  all  evil  in 
tiie  world,  in  the  last  degree,  from  the  abuse  of  free-will,  it  cannot  find 
any  further  traces  of  sin  in  man,  so  soon  as  his  spirit  has  been  averted 
from  the  creature^  and  hath  turned  to  God ;  so  soon  as  his  will  hath 
been  again  healed,  and  his  inmost  feelings  been  sanctified.  By  the  in- 
born  evil,  and  by  that  habit  of  sin  which  hath  grown  out  of  it,  and  hath 
become  more  or  less  inveterate,  more  or  less  confirmed,  a  mechanical 
readiness  to  incline  towards  sin  hath  been  engendered  in  the  body  and 
the  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul.  The  new  bent  of  the  will,  therefore^ 
cannot  immediately  draw  into  its  orbit  the  movements  of  the  soul  and 
the  body.  But  since,  to  those  regenerated  in  spirit,  such  emotions  are 
alien,  and  even  an  abomination ;  since  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  are  com- 
pletely severed  one  from  the  other ;  since  they  are  involved  in  a  de- 
cisive, and,  for  the  former,  a  victorious  struggle ;  so  most  certainly  a 
carnal  emotion  in  conflict  with  the  will,  yet  mastered  by  it,  cannot  con- 
taminate it,  and  therefore  not  convict  it  of  sin.  If  the  will  give  not  in 
to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  or  the  desires  of  the  flesh  reach  not  the  will ; 
if,  accordingly,  there  be  no  consent,  then  there  is  no  sin.f  Thus  evil, 
and  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  the  sinfulness  in  concupiscence*  is 
removed,  as  it  is  driven  back  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  man,  in 
whom  it  survives  as  the  consequence  and  the  chastisement  of  sin,  and 


*  L.  e.  SeflB.  T.  decret  de  peccato  originali. 

t  Benannin.  de  amisi.  grat.  et  static  peccati,  lib.  t.  e.  5.  torn.  iv.  p.  378.  **  TV>la 
oontroTenia  eit«  atmm  oomiptio  natora  ac  preiertim  oonenpiBoeiitiaperae  elj^  wt- 
tuilL  mat  qoalis  etiam  in  baptizatis  ac  jgatificatis  eft,  ut  proprie  peccatum  origmia.  Id 
eDim  advenaiii  contendunt,  catholici  autem  negant ;  qoippe  qui  nnat4  voluntate  per 
gtatiam  jwitificaiitem  dooent  rdiquoe  morboBnan  loliim  nmi  eooaUtoera  haminee  raos, 
sod  neque  poen  conetitoere,  omn  non  habeao  t  vevam  peoeati  mtionem.  Addit  Thom- 
as Aqniaae  in  eolA  avenioiie  mentielt  Deo  oonnstere  proprie  et  fonnaHter  peecatma 
«np&it,  in  lebdlione  anCempaitiaiaierioni,  qui  fuit  eflectwrebeUioniaaieiitMaDeo, 
non  consiitere  peccatum,  nisi  materialiter.*' 
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withal  as  a  temptation,  which  may  conduce  either  to  the  more  exalted 
glorification  of  the  soul,  or  to  its  relapse  into  the  deepest  fall.  In  the 
former  ease,  it  summons  us  to  struggle%nd  to  victory,  and  to  the  con- 
firmation and  expansion  of  virtu ' ;  in  the  latter,  it  can  easily  surprise 
the  inattentive,  and  draw  him  into  its  toils,  or  penetrate  into  his  inmost 
soul.  « 

But  that  gap  which,  in  consequence  of  regeneration,  is  established 
between  the  interior,  now  sanctified,  man,  and  the  outward  man,  is  by 
no  means  a  fixed,  immutable  separation,  fc  the  contrary,  in  the  be- 
liever, faithfully  co-operating  with  sanctifying  grace,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  decrease,  and  gradual  declension ;  for  the  continued  exercise 
of  virtue,  and  the  ever  more  and  more  powerful  development  of  the  di- 
vine  principle  of  life  thereby  occasioned,  restore  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  man  in  his  new  course,  with  a  constant,  though  not  always 
perceptible,  increase  (although,  without  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  a  higher  power,  that  harmony  in  this  life  is  never  perfect  ;)*  so  that 
man's  inferior  faculties  learn  to  move  in  progressive  unison  with  the 
sanctified  spirit,  and  have  a  share  in  its  glorification,  as  they  had  before 
moved  in  accord  with  the  unholy  spirit,  and  participated  in  its  disso- 
nance. However,  the  regenerated  man  looks  anxiously  for  deliverance 
from  the  body,  not  in  order  to  be  then  only  freed  from  any  sinful  incli- 
nation of  the  will,  but  to  be  delivered  from  trial,  and  the*  fear  of  trial. 

The  second  observation  which  we  have  to  make,  is,  that,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  just  man  can  never  hold 
himself  quite  free  from  the  so-called  venial  sins,  and  transgresses  in  di- 
vers  ways,  and  therefore  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  daily,  in  the 
Lord's  prayer,  prays  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  As  the  will  of  the  regene- 
rated, however,  is  not  thereby  alienated  from  God,  and  His  holy  law 
which  he  loves ;  and  as  such  transgressions  proceed  more  from  the  in- 


•  The  Council  of  Yieima  (in  the  lib.  v-  Clement,  tit.  de  hnret.)  has  pronounced 
againet  the  Beguarde  what  Pope  Innocent  XI.  repeated  against  Michael  Moltnot. 
He  condemned,  in  his  buU,  the  following  propositions:  **  No.  55.  Per  banc  viam  in- 
ternam  pervenitur  ad  purgandaa  et  distingoendas  omnes  anime  passiones,  ita  qnod 
nihil  ampiius  sentitnr,  nihil,  nihil.  No.  56.  Due  leges  et  daie  cupiditates,  anima  una, 
et  amoris  proprii  altera,  tamdiu  perdurant,  quamdiu  perdurat  amor  prnprius,  nnde 
qoando  porgatus  est  et  mortuos,  ut  fit  per  viam  intemam,  non  adsunt  ampiius  duas 
ilisB  leges,  nee  aliquid  sentitur  ampiius.**  A  doctrine  of  this  kind  is  ever  connected 
with  the  other,  that  at  this  grade  of  the  spiritual  life  a  fall  is  no  longer  possible. 
Hence  the  following  propositions  of  the  Quietists  are  rejected  :— **  No.  61.  Anima, 
quum  ad  mortem  mysticam  penrenit,  non  peUgt  ampiius  velle  aliud,  quam  quod  Deus 
volt,  quia  non  habet  ampiius  volnntatem,  et  Deus  earn  illi  abstulit."  No.  63.  '•  Per 
r'mm  intemam  pervenitur  ad  statum  continuum,  immobilem  in  pace  imperturbabili.** 
Compare  my  work.  New  Invutigatioms,  (in  Gennan,)  second  edition,  pi  311. 
13 
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firmity  of  the  new  man,  than  from  any  remnant  of  perverseness  in 
tiie  will,  sins  of  this  nature  occasion  no  interruption  in  the  newly 
established  relations  with  GoJ;  and  internal  justification,  therefore, 
according  to  Boesuet's  expression,  appears  not  untrue,  though  it  be  not 
perfect.  But  this  infirmity  requires  us  in  every  instance  to  observe 
constant  self-watchfulness,  and  to  practise  uninterrupted  prayer  for  ob- 
taining Divine  grace,  and  increase  of  sanctification.* 

§  ziT. — ^Doctrine  of  the  Protestants  on  joiti6eatioii  and  lanotificatkm. 

The  notions  which  the  Protestants  form  of  justification,  is  thus  briefly 
defined  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord:  ''The  word  'justification* sig- 
nifies, the  declaring  any  one  just,  the  acquitting  him  of  sins,  and  the 
eternal  chastisements  of  sin,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  which 
is  by  God  imputed  to  faith  ;"f  and  it  expressly  says,  our  justice  is  not 
ofus.X  With  these  declarations  Calvin  perfectly  coincides.^  Justifi- 
cation, in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  whereby  the 
believing  sinner  is  delivered  from  the  punishments  of  sin,  but  not  from 
sin  itself:  while  Catholics  teach  that,  on  one  hand,  the  remission  of  sin, 
the  debt  as  well  as  the  penalty,  and  on  the  other  hand,  positive  sancti- 
fication,  follows  in  a  like  way,  through  the  divine  act  of  justification. 
The  great  difference  between  the  Confessions  consists,  accordingly,  in 
this, — that,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  justice  of  Christ,  in 
the  act  of  justification,  is  immediately  appropriated  by  the  believer, 
becoming  part  of  his  inward  self,  and  changing  his  whole  moral  ex- 
istence ;  while,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  justice  remains  in 
Christ,  passes  not  into  the  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  remains  in  a 
purely  outward  relation  to  him ;  covering  his  injustice,  not  only  past, 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Som.  ti.  can.  11.  '*  Si  qnii  hominem  Mmel  jnatifieatam  dizerii 
amplius  peccare  non  pom,  neque  ^rraliam  amittere,  atque  ideo  eum,  qui  labitnr  et 
peccat,  nunquam  vere  fuine  justificatum,  aut  contra^  pooao  in  totam  vitam  peccata 
omoia,  etiam  venialia  vitare  nisi  ez  ipeciali  Dei  privile^o.  .  .  .  anathema  nt." 

t  Solid,  doclar.  iii.  de  fid.  jaslif.  ^11.  p.  655.  **  Yooabolum  justificationii  in  hoe 
negotio  aignificat,  justnm  pranuntiare,  a  peccatis  et  tBtemis  peocaiorum  sappliciia  ab- 
■olvcre  propter  juatitiam  ChnBti,  quo  a  Deo  fidei  impntator.** 

^  L.  c.  i  48,  p.  664.  •*  Com  igitur  in  eccleiiii  noetrie  apod  thaologot  AjofOitaMB 
Confc— ionJB  extra  oontroveraiam  poeitum  tit,  totam  justitiam  noetnun  extra  noa  emm 
.  .  .  qusrendam,  eamque  in  solo  D<Knuio  nostra  Jcsn  Christo  consistere,**  etc. 

$  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c  11,  $  3,  fol.S2€0.  **  Ita  nos  justificationein  simpliciter 
ialerprctamur  acceptionem,  qui  nos  Deos  in  receptos  pro  justis  habet.  Earn  in  peo- 
oatonun  romissione  ac  justitia  Christ!  impntatione  positam  case  dicimus.**  ^  3  ;  **  Ut 
pro  justis  in  Christo  oenseamur,  qui  in  nobis  non  somas." 
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hat  still  oatstandiBg^  since  by  jostiBcation  the  will  is  not  healed*  We 
therefore  may  say , --accord ing  to  Catholic  principles,  Christy  by  jastilK 
nation,  stamps  inwardly  and  outwardly  his  living  impress  en  the  be^ 
tiever ;  so  that  the  latter>  though  a  feeble  and  ioQiperfect,  becoraeth  yet 
«  rea]»  copy  of  the  type.  On  the  other  hand^  according  to  the  Protest 
tent  doctrine,  Cbrist  casts  on  the  believer  his  shadow  only,  under  which 
his  continued  sinfulness  is  merely  not  observed  by  God,  Hence  the 
•ezf^cit  remark  of  the  Formicary  of  Concord,  that  the  faithful,  on  ao» 
«ottnt  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  are  looked  upon  as  just,  although  by 
virtue  of  corrupt  nature  they  be  truly  sinners,  and  remain  such  even 
«nto  death.* 

These  avowals  prove  ef  themselves,  that  the  Protestants  have  mdopb> 
^  those  notions  of  grace  and  justification,  which  we  pointed  oat  above 
^§  xin.,)  as  one-sided  and  erroneous.  But  the  opposition  between  the 
Confessions,  in  this  matter-,  derives  a  stronger  illustration  from  consider* 
tng  the  following  points,  which  show  the  wide  practical  consequences 
■of  this  opposition.  Concupiscence,  which,  as  Catholics  avow,  still  re* 
naios  after  justification,  the  mere  incitement  to  sin,  is  represented  by 
Protestants  as  sin  in  itself,  and  indeed  as  the  yet  subsisting  original  sin^ 
while  the  distinction  between  the  mere  feeling  of  that  incitement  to 
ain  and  the  consent  to  the  same,  is  r^ected  by  them  as  unessential,  nay, 
«B  untrue,  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  that  they  rest  the  assertion, 
that  justification  consists  in  the  mere  declaration  of  the  remission  of 
ain,  not  in  the  purification  from  sin  itself,  because  original  sin  still  sub- 
sbts,  and  adheres  even  to  the  will.  In  Uke  manner  it  is  asserted,  that 
between  venial  and  mortal  sin  there  is  no  internal  and  essential  differ- 
ence >  for  {so  the  Protestants  teach,)  all  sins,  in  themselves,  whatever 
be  their  nature,  accuse  man  in  a  like  degree  before  the  tribunal  of  Grod{ 
mil  merit  (eternal)  death.  Faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  according  to 
them,  constitutes  the  only  decisive  distinction  between  sinners  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  When  man  believes,  and  so  long  as  he  believes,  mil  his 
aiiiB,  so  they  teach,  are  mere  venial  sins  i  as  on  the  other  hand,  wilhoat 
this  faith  none  of  his  sins  can  be  pardoned  ^  for,  in  reality,  nnbelisf  is 
the  only  sin. 

These  most  astounding  maxims  involve  in  themselves  the  following 
consequences.  If  the  justified  man,  considered  in  himself ,  be  as  much 
«  sinner  and  as  .damnable  as  the  unjust  man,  then  no  internal  and 

ential  difference,  as  to  mond  beings  is  recognized  between  the  con- 


*  Solid,  declar.  iii.  de  fid.  joftif.  f  15,  p.  957.  **  Per  fidem  propter  obedientiam 
Cbristi  joeti  prannneiantiir  et  repatantar,  eHunii  imtione  coiroptv  natam  sob  adhue 
ihit,  BuneaDtqae  peccatons,  duanortala  hec  ooqmi  eiPBunfemiit'' 
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Terted  and  the  unconverted ;  the  scriptural  antitheses  of  the  old  acnil 
the  new  man,  of  the  old  and  the  new  life,  of  the  new  creation,  of  the 
first  birth,  and  of  regeneration,  lose  not  only  their  point,  but  in  a  great 
degree,  their  moral  9igm/icaiion  (§  29  ;)  the  notiosof  penance,  whereby 
the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  brought  about,  must  be 
conceived  in  a  one-sided,  nay,  totally  mistaken  sense  (^  83 ;)  and  the 
impressive  language  of  Holy  Writ,  respecting  the  deliverance  from  sin 
wrought  through  Christ,  and  the  mortification  (eradication)  of  sin  in 
believers  (Rom.  vi.  viii.  1-4)  is  then  nothing  more  than  unmeaning 
bombast,  nay,  the  occasion  of  the  most  deplorable  and  ridiculous  self- 
delusion.     But  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  doctrine,  that,  in  those 
who  believe  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  all  distinction  between  venial  and 
mwtal  sins  is  efiaced,  will  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  (§  xvr.)  be 
made  fully  manifest.     Here  we  shall  cite  some  passages  that  will  show, 
to  what  subversion  of  morality  a  system  leads,  that  will  make  no  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  feeling  of  the  incitement  to  sin,  and  the 
wilful  consent  to  the  same.     As  the  former,  as  long  as  we  live,  is  una- 
voidable, so  the  latter  is  represented  to  be  simultaneous  with  it ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  of  moral  worthiness,  the  deed  is  made  to  be 
not  more  punishable  than  the  most  involuntary  sensual  enticement  to 
the  same.     Thus  Melancthon  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  every  Chris- 
tian conscience,  which  saith  to  each  one,  that  even  the  Christian  has 
nothing  less  in  his  power,  than  his  own  heart,  whose  entire  emotions 
are  rniclean."^    Hence,  the  same  Melancthon  proposes  to  Catholics  the 
question :  Do  not  the  saints  seek  their  own  interest  ?  and  he  is  really 
of  opinion,  that  the  saint,  the  man  truly  justified  before  God,  remains 
necessarily  enslaved  to  vain  glory,  to  avarice,  and  the  ]ike.f     Luther 
speaks  of  wicked  lust,  avarice,  anger,  immodesty,  adding  a  significant 
et  cetera,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  just  man.l    Calvin,  too, 

*  Melanctb.  loc.  theolog.  p.  18.  **  ChristianuB  agnoscet,  nihil  minas  in  potcetate 
wok  ene,  quam  cor  suum,**  etc.  Melancthon  uses  the  word  **  cor  "  instead  of  **  ▼<^ 
lonlaa,'*  because,  according  to  huB*  man  hai  really  no  will,  but  merely  impulaeaand 


t  L.  c.  p.  138.  ^  Annon  sua  etiam  qwenint  aancti  7  Annon  in  Sanctis  amor  est 
vite,  glorie,  secnritatis,  tranquillitatis,  rerum  ?'*  Let  the  reader  observe  the  singular 
identification  of  *'  amor  glorie**  and  **  securitatis,  tranqoillitatis,**  as  if  the  latter 
were  in  itself  as  mach  as  the  former,  which,  a  few  lines  lower,  is  further  exphdncd  by 
the  word  Mro/e|k.  But  when  Melancthon  says,  the  Parisienses  (the  doctors  of  Sor- 
bonne,  as  representatives  of  Catholic  theology)  did  not  look  to  the  qfectus  iniemot^ 
but  directed  their  view  to  mere  outward  observances,  so  for  this  assertion  he  may 
answer  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

t  Interpretation  of  ths  Epistle  to  the  Gahtians.  Will  nbeif,  1556.  Part  i,  p. 
909,  b. 
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makes  as  acquainted  with  saints  of  this  sort*  A  singular  saint,  for- 
sooth, who  seeks  his  own  interest,  and  not  Christ's  gloryi  Equally 
strange  is  the  combination  of  ideas,  when  we  are  required  to  conceive 
an  immodest  or  avaricious  saint ;  for,  according  to  the  laws  of  logicf 
the  predicate  destroys  the  sul^ect*  Yet,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  when  men  speak  of  the  covetousness,  the  avarice,  the  choler, 
and  immodesty,  of  saints  ?  Do  they  mean  thereby  a  stimulus  inserted 
in  the  flesh,  which  incites  them  indeed  to  works  of  the  fle^t  but  at  last 
wearies  itself  out  in  unsuccessful  efforts?  Then  we  cannot  understand 
how  such  idle,  unsuccessful  temptations  can  be  denominated  covetous- 
ness, avarice,  choler,  and  immodesty.  But  if  we  imagine  this  stimulus 
to  be  victorious  over  the  will,  or  its  impulse  to  be  consummated  into  an 
outward  act,  how  can  the  conquered  be  called  saints  and  just  ones  ? 
Rom.  viii.  1-9,  13.  Such  a  confusion  of  language  hath  its  ground  in 
the  confusion  of  essentially  different  ideas ;  and  we  must  marvel  much, 
when  the  identifying  of  what  is  most  distinct,  nay,  most  opposite  in 
notion  and  in  language,  fails  to  produce  in  life  also  a  correspondiog 
identification. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  Protestant  system  of  justification,  it 
remains  for  us  to  notice  their  view  of  sanctification  ,  for  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  ui^ust,  if  we  did  not  show,  that,  according  to  the 
Lutheran  system,  the  renovation  of  sinful  man,  the  moral  change, — 
in  a  word,  sanctification, — must  attach  to  the  confiding  reception  of 
the  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Man,  conscious  of  so  gracious, 
80  unmerited  a  remission  of  sin,  must,  in  thankful  return  for  so  great  a 
benefit,  earnestly  strive  to  improve,  and  to  observe,  with  ever  greater 
fidelity^  the  commandments  of  God.  In  the  justified  man,  according 
to  the  same  system,  original  sin  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  weakened,  though  not  extirpated  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
weakened,  sanctification  increases.  Calvin,  approximating  to  the 
Catholic  view,  goes  even  so  far  us  to  cenfess,  that,  as  Christ  cannot  be 
dijvided,  man  in  communion  with  Him  mus<  partake  at  once  of  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification.  Thus,  whosoever  is  received  by  God  into 
His  grace,  possesses  thereby  the  spirit  of  the  St>nshtp,  through  whose 
power  the  transformation  into  the  likeness  of  God  ensues-f    Pleasing 


•  CttlTin.  Initit*  fib.  in.  e.  3,  f  10,  ibl.  213.    Yet  hit  language  is  much  milder. 

t  Calvin.  Inatit.  lib.  iii.  e.  U,  ^  6.  Compare  Calvin.  Antidot.  in  Concil.  Trid. 
cpuae.  p.  702.  **  Neque  tamen  inteiea  ncgandum  eat  qulL  ratione  (juzta  qtiorumdam 
opinionem,)  per  lolam  qnidem  fidem  coram  Deo  justifieatur;  aed  tamen  ita,  utatwque 
operiboa  aalotem  etemam  eonnequi  impoasibae  liL**  Thua,  with  jualification  with. 
4iat  weeks,  sahration  without  works  ia  promiaed. 
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as  k  19  to  witness  this  improvement  in  doctrine,  and  closely  as  it  i» 
connected  with  Calvin'is  repvesentation  of  original  sin,  and' his  descnp- 
tion  of  the  pioeess  of  regeneration ;.  yet  an  essential  difierence  will 
over  be  found  between  the  two  systems,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in* 
eluding,  under  the  hitter,.th8  Cirivinistic  yiew.  For  since  »  mere  weak- 
ening, not  an  extirpation,  of  original  sin  is  admittedrno  essential  moral 
difference,  hnt  a  mere  gradual  one,  can  then  be  maintMned  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man  i  but  this  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
ttf.  Ihe  Catholic  Church,  as  it  i»  to  the  dignky  of  Christianity,  to  the 
notion  of  a  new  prineipaf  ef  Rfe  communieated  by  it,  which  in  conse- 
quence aupeisedes  the  old  one,  and  to  the  most  explicit  declarations  of 
Scripture.  If  the  influence  of  Christ  over  man  were  merely  confined 
to  this,  that  the  latter  was  a  somewhat  morally  better,  not  quite  a  mo- 
rally different,  man  from  the  heathen,  then,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  were 
impossible  te  speak  of  sa^etification  ?  for  both  the  Heathen  and  the 
Christian  wouM,  in  their  inward  Kfe,  be  like,  and  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  diseipKne.  The  Catholic  Church,  above  all  thkigs,  insista 
on  a  radical  internal  change*  Moreover  the  difierence  consists  in  thia> 
that  with  the  ProtestMit  the  ezternid  relation  to  Christ  is  by  far  the 
most  important  thing  ^  se  that  at  this  point  of  his  spiritual  life  be  can 
calmly  sit  down,  and,  without  advancing  a  step  further,  be  assured  o€ 
eternal  felicity  ;  since,  by  what  the  Reformers  calf  justification,  his  sina 
have  been  once  forgiven,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gates  of  heaven 
opened  to  him  y*  while  Ihe  Catholic  caB  obtain  the  ibrgivenesa  of  hi» 
sins  only  when  he  abandons  them,  and  in  his  view  the  justified  man, — 
the  man  acceptable  to  €>od, — ^is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
sanctified.  Even  with  Calvin,  forgiveness  of  sins  is  quke  abatradedli^ 
the  only  ground  for  hope  of  sahatwn  ;  Mid  if  he  at' length  has  pene» 
tration  te  perceive,,  that  justification  and  sanctification  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  interi<Nr  life,  he  yet  divides  them  in  his  theory,  and  deduces 
from  one  and  the  same  tlmg^  different  efiects  ;  ainee  he  says,,  that  it  i» 
only  by  the  dechiratipn  of  God  remitting  sins,  that  righteousness  ia 


•  Calvin  (Tnrtit.  lih.  in.  c  11,  ^  15)  first  attacki  PWer  Lombwd,  whoid' doctrine 
he  thuB  rtatea :  •'  PHnram,  inquit,  mors  Cbristi  noe  jiutiieal,  dam  per  earn  exeitetur 
eharitas  in  cordibus  nostriB,  qui  jatU  effieinur :  cfeinde  quod  per  camdlem  eztinctom 
eat  peeeatmn.**  .  .  .  He  then  tuma  againab  Ausruatine :  **Ae  ne  Aiifuatini  quidem 
aententia  reefpienda  eat  Tamekai  enim^egregrie  hominem  omni  jnatitia  laqde  apollal 
....  fjrratiam  tamen  ad  joatifieationem-  refert,  qak  in  vito  novitatem<  per  e|Hritiimi 
rogeneiamur.'*  Hereupon  he  wye :  "  Seriptura  autem,  com  de  fidet  joatitia  loquitur,, 
longe  alio  noe  ducit.**  At  laet  he  eooolades  (^  Si  :)  **  Ut  talia  juKitia  imo  vecbo. aj^ 
pelari  queat  peccatorunL  i 
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acquired,  and  not  by  any  sanctifying  power,  which,  together  with  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  remission,  has  been  imparted.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows,  that  even  a  minimum  of  real  improyement, —without  which,  ac- 
cording to  CalYint  the  certainty  of  being  favoured  with  grace  cannot 
take  place* — would  entirely  suffice  for  salvation. 

To  this  statement  of  doctrines  it  will  be  well  to  subjoin  some  remarks, 
directed  towards  a  deeper  scientific  appreciation  of  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem* The  point  to  which  wo  would  here  particulariy  direct  attention, 
is  the  fact  how  well  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  couples  with  that  of 
justification  ;  how  well  the  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  other !  The 
former  was  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  essence  of  man,  that  the  latter 
eannot  extend  beyond  his  surface.  If  original  sin  had  been  represented 
as  8o  destructive  to  man,  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  that  it  could  be  said,  **  Behold,  though  original  sin  had  sunk 
so  <ieep  into  the  inmost  core  of  human  existence,  yet  Christianity  sinks 
still  more  deeply ;  it  penetrates  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
works  heaUngly»  and  creates  anew ;  if  the  power  of  the  evil  principle 
be  {Creat,  that  of  the  good  principle  is  still  greater;"  then  this  mistaken 
view  of  original  sin  ought  to  have  been  entirely  excus^  as  a  theoretical 
error.  But  now  it  is  taught,  its  ravages  are  so  frightful,  that  they 
remain  in  the  will,  even  of  the  regenerated :  the  disease  under  which  we 
labour  is  so  malignant,  that  we  eannot  be  radically  cured  of  it;  and, 
as  we  cannot,  so  we  need  not  be.  Hence  Christ,  our  righteousness,  is 
out  of  us:  the  unrighteousness  in  the  old  Adam  is  within  us;  the 
righteousness  in  the  new  Adam  out  of  us. 

Moreover,  the  essence  of  original  sin«  according  to  Luther's  ex- 
pression, recurs  very  evidently  here.  If  Catholics  teach,  that  it  is  only  in 
tho  case  where  the  solicitation  to  sin,  proceeding  from  the  flesh,  is  with 
full  consciousness  entertained,  and  consented  to  by  the  will,  that  the 
real  character  of  sin  appears,  so  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  with 
unexampled  obstinacy,  assert,  that  that  solicitation,  even  when  repelled 
with  decided  resistance,  is  in  itself  sinful.  Let  us  weigh  this  doctrine 
well,  and  inquire,  whether  evil  be  not  then  considered  as  something 
existing  apart,  independent  of  the  will,  and  extraneous  to  it,  and  be  not 
regarded  as  an  essence  ?  What  else  can  be  meant,  when  it  is  said, 
something  evil  in  itself  remains  in  man,  and  is  yet  evil,  even  when  the 
will  resists  and  overcomes  it  ?  Here  the  sinfulness,  certainly,  lies  no 
longer  in  a  perverted  bent  of  the  will,  because  the  will,  in  this  instance, 
cannot  be  perverted ;  and  yet  sin,  that  is  to  say,  original  sin,  is  still  in 
man.  This  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  assertion,  that  we  can  be 
then  only  liberated  from  ain,  when  we  have  put  off  our  dear  ^^earpiu* 
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culum.^*    This  assuredly  ia  to  coDceive  sin  as  something  very  sub* 
stantial  I 

And  yet  it  is  uncommonly  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Luther  should 
have  regarded  sin  as  really  something,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  an  evil  essence.  Perhaps  the  following  considerations  may 
enable  us  to  understand  Luther  better  than  he  understood  himself. 
Two  facts  above  all  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  as- 
serted of  God,  that  He  conceals  from  His  eye  the  sins  of  believers,  or 
regards  these  as  just,  though  they  be  not  so.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine,  how  God  can  view  anything  other  than  as  it  is  in  itself; 
or  how  a  really  unjust  man  can  be  accepted  as  just  by  an  omniscient 
Deity.  If  we  would  do  justice  to  Divine  omniscience,  no  alternative 
remains  but  to  suppose,  that  what  is  looked  upon  by  man  as  sin,  is 
really  none  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  is  a  mere  consequence  of  human 
finiteness;  and  in  this  way  we  can  comprehend  the  security,  which 
is  felt  in  the  faith  in  a  mere  outward  justification.  That  something 
of  this  sort  lies  concealed  in  the  back-ground  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  justification,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  second 
fact,  to  which  we  must  now  draw  attention.  The  act  of  justification, 
and  the  whole  work  of  regeneration,  are  represented  as  the  doing  of 
God  alone.f  Now,  it  must  afford  ample  matter  for  astonishment,  that 
God,  who  is  here  the  exclusive  agent,  should  not  entirely  pervade  His 
own  work,  and  extirpate  the  very  roots  of  sin,  and  exert  His  unshackled 
might  in  all  its  splendour.  Man,  whose  conduct  is  entirely  passive 
during  this  process  of  justification,  could  yet  be  entirely  transformed. 
Wherefore  does  not  this  change  occur  ?  We  are  compelled  to  recur  to 
the  same  thought  which  we  expressed  above,  though  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  ;  to  wit, — that  sin  is  an  essential  condition  in  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  and,  being  thus  necessary,  is  therefore  not  im* 
puted  to  us  by  God.  For  the  observation  of  Calvin, — ^who  seems  to 
have  felt  the  revolting  nature  of  the  theory,  that  God  is  the  exclusive 
agent  in  regeneration,  without  being  withal  the  thorough  agent, — ^the 
observation  of  Calvin,  that  this  defective  influence  was  grounded  in  the 
motive  of  God,  to  be  able  to  summon  before  His  tribunal  men  at  every 

*  Solid.  Dedar.  de  fid.  joctif.  §  7,  p.  686.  **  Dam  hoc  mortale  coipoHcalum  eir. 
cnmfenint,  vetiu  Adam  in  ipak  natuzt  omnibna  illius  intezioribos  et  ezterioribus  viri- 
biw  inhieret.'* 

t  Solid.  Dcclar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbit.  f  44,  p.  645.  **  Tantom  boni,  et  tamdia  bonnm 
operatur.  quantum  et  quamdiu  a  Spiritft  IM  impelHtar.**  Far  other  is  the  belief  of 
the  Catholic,  who  knows  that  the  Divine  Spirit  ever  nrget  man  on,  but  that  man  will 
often  not  let  himself  be  so  iirged«  and  by  his  own  fault,  will  not  oonespond  to  the  di. 
vine  impulse. 
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moment  of  their  lives,  cannot  eeriously  satisfy  any  one.*  Calvin 
should  have  called  to  his  aid  his  absolute  necessity  of  all  occurrences, 
na  an  explanation  ready  at  hand.  This  necessity  of  sinning,  in  the 
present  stage  of  human  existence,  is,  then,  the  true  ground  of  this 
dieory,  and  of  the  possibility  of  that  profound  tranquillity  in  a  state  of 
continued  mnfulness, — though  such  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
Reformers.  At  least,  no  other  speculative  notion  of  the  Protestant 
account  of  original  sin,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  can  be  established. 

Luther,  accordingly,  did  not  express  himself  well,  when  he  said, 
origuudnn  is  a  part  of  man's  essence ; — he  should  have  said,  sin  cleaves 
neeessarily  to  the  essence  of  num.  Thus  did  the  dogmatic  decisions  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  against  human  freedom  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
them :  and  though  they  had  so  much  enlarged  on  the  magnitude  of 
sin,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  to  man,  wherein  they  placed 
the  Deity,  they  were  at  last  compelled,  in  despite  of  themselves,  to 
deny  the  very  existence  of  sin.  What  they  taught  as  to  the  origin  of 
evil,  manifests  itself  again  in  this  matter  ;  and,  even  in  the  Lutheran 
system,  the  consequences  of  that  doctrine  remained,  though  the  doc- 
trine itself  the  Lutherans  rejected.  It  is  far  otherwise,  as  we  have 
above  said,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Because  she  clings  so  firmly,  and 
with  such  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  freedom  that 
the  ultimate  cause  of  sin  is  to  be  sought  for ; — for  this  very  reason,  she 
can,  she  must,  likewise  maintain  a  real  redemption  from  sin. 


ON  JUSTIFYING   FAITH. 

§  2T.— -Catholic  view  of  this  tabject 

The  doctrine  of  justifying  faith  experienced  the  same  fate  as  all  the 
other  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Christians  had  lived  in  and  by  that  faith*  had  formed  many  in- 
tellectual conceptions  upon  it,  and  had  laid  down  the  same  in  numerous 
writings,  but  had  withal  felt  much  deeper  things  than  could  be  compre. 
bended  in  notions,  or  defined  by  words.     Yet,  in  default  of  an  erro- 


*  Calvin.  Iiutit.  lib.  iiL  e.  ii.  $  11,  fol  169.  **  Nam  hoc  aecandiim  (Reformation^ 
em  in  vito  novitatem)  nc  ineboat  Deoa  in  electis  miii,  totoque  vita  carricnlo  pauUa- 
tim,  et  interdum  lente  in  eo  progreditar,  at  temper  obnozii  sint  ad  ejus  tribunal  mortis 
jndicio.**  Here  progisM  in  good  is  made  to  depend  on  G^od  alone,  «nd  the  caoae 
of  retvogieMion  in  the  path  of  virtue  deliberately  refened  to  the  Deity. 
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neoas  view  of  that  faith  decisively  put  forth,  and  asserted  by  many, 
men  were  as  far  from  arriving  at  a  truly  sifting  point,  and  at  the  high- 
est  degree  of  evidence  upon  the  matter,  as,  before  Arias,  upon  th« 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  before  Pelagius,  upon  that  of  Grace. 
Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  above-nanned 
articles  of  faith,  much  that  was  obscure,  much  that  was  self-contra- 
dictory, was  found  among  Christian  writers  before  the  Nicene  Council 
and  the  African  and  the  Gallic  Synods,  so  it  proved  in  the  various  ex- 
positions of  justifying  faith,  prior  to  the  general  Council  of  Trent;  and 
it  became  the  great  and  earnest,  as  well  as  astonishing  task  of  its 
assembled  Fathers,  to  define  the  pure  truth,  and  separate  it  from  the 
dross  of  error.*  As  Arius  and  Pelagius,  men  widely  different  in 
character  from  Luther,  and  far  his  inferiors,  did  not  draw  their  opinions 
from  their  own  fancy,  but  only  embraced  with  warmth,  and  developed 
to  the  fullest  extent,  obscure  conceptions  here  and  there  current ;  so 
Luther  merely  adhered  to  some  opinions  that  had  previously  been 
started,  as  we  learn  from  that  celebrated  Confession  delivered  by  him 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation.  In  opposition  to  his 
teaching,  the  Church  exalte  now  to  the  highest  degree  of  certainty, 
what,  from  her  origin,  had  been  taught  perpetually  and  universally, 
established  this  in  the  form  of  a  dogma,  and  separated  it  from  mere 
individual  opinions. 

Some  of  the  theologians  assembled  at  Trent  applied  themselves, 
especially,  t6  det^mine  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  St.  Paul 
establishes  between  non-justifying  works  and  justifying  faith.  The 
bishops  of  Agatha  and  Lanciano,  showed,  at  great  length,  that  Paul 
merely  disputes  the  justifying  power  of  those  works,  which  precede 
faith,  and,  accordingly,  spring  not  out  of  it.f  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion,  the  bishop  Cornelius  Mussus  observed,  that  the  apostle  denies 
merely  the  value  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  works ;  for  instance,  Abra- 
ham was  not  acceptable  to  God,  merely  because  he  offered  up  his  son 
in  sacrifice,  or  performed  other  like  actions,  but  he  became  so  by  the 
inward  exercise  of  faith  and  other  virtues,  connected  with  a  sanctified 
course  of  will  proceeding  from  faith,  and  manifesting  itself  actively  in 
good  works.J  Very  rightly  was  it  said,  that  Paul  had  not  in  view  the 
works  of  a  man  sanctified  in  Christ,  and  excluded  these  from  consi- 
deration, when  ha  denied  to  works,  in  opposition  to  faith,  the  power  of 


•  Pfeilbvie.  Hist  Cone.  TVld.  lib.  vlii.  e.  4,  n.  18,  p.  969.    •«  Ing«ns  onme*  incss. 
sarat  coim  explicaiHli  eflatam  apoatoli,  homiiieni  jnttifieari  per  fidem.** 
t  Pbllavie. L  e.B.  13,p. 961.  %  PteUavie. L  o.n.  14, p.  961. 
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rendering  us  acceptable  to  God.  In  other  words,— they  observed,  that 
Paul  opposed  to  the  old,  unsatisfactory,  legal  order  of  things,  the  n^ir 
way  of  salvation  pointed  out  by  God,  and  attributed  only  to  the  living 
adherence  to  the  same,  (iriW*«,)  the  power  of  making  us  pleasing  unto 
the  Deity. 

These  definitions  were,  however,  of  a  more  negative  kind  ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  more  positive  in  their  nature.  That  faith  in  Christ  justifies, 
observes  another  theologian,  signifies  as  much,  as  that  faith  'is  the 
necessary  root,  from  which  all  spiritual  actions,  agreeable  to  God,  spring 
forth  ;  so  that  consummate  righteousness  is  not  conferred  by  faith,  im- 
mediately and  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  ulterior  development.  And 
Claudius  Jajus  added,  with  as  much  brevity  as  truth, — through  faith  is 
the  grace  given  to  us,  not  to  be  absolutely  acceptable  to  God,  but  to 
enable  us  to  become  so ;  and  this  observation  Bertonus  illustrated,  by 
remarking  that  Paul  did  not  say,  that  man  is  justified  hy  faith,  but 
through  faith  ;  for  our  righteousness  is  not  faith  itself,  but  in  the  latter 
is  the  power  given  to  us  to  acquire  the  same.  (John  i,  12.)*  An  ex- 
pression of  Bernard  Diaz  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  This  theologian 
observed,  that  the  justifying  power  is  on  this  account  ascribed  to  faith, 
— because  it  raises  us  from  our  native  lowliness,  (our  earthward  views,) 
and  consists  in  certain  movements,  which  transport  us  to  a  grade  of 
spiritual  life,  exalted  above  natural  existence  ;  so  that  we  may  be  con- 
sidered by  God  as  having  entered  on  the  way  to  acquire  His  approval 
(by  attachment  to  Christ.  )f     , 

All  these  definitions  express,  only  in  various  ways,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  approves,  when  it  says  :  ^  Faith  is 
the  beginning  of  al  salvation, — the  basis  and  the  root  of  all  justification  : 
for,  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and  to  attain  to  His  adop- 
tion.*'t     Thus  is  faith  the  beginning  of  salvation ;  but  yet  not  a  begin- 


•  Ibid.  11.3,  p.  960. 

t  L.  o.  n.  16,  p.  969.  **  Ideo  dici  homineinper  fidem  jastifieari,  quod  htec  ex  ho. 
mUitate  oativa  nos  attollit,  motuaque  quoedam  auper  conditionem  nature  nobia  impii- 
mlt,  efficitque  ut  a  Deo  raapiciamar  oeu  iter  justitiiB  jam  iDgreaai.** 

I  Concil.  Trid.  Seia.  ti.  e.  viii.  "  Quomodo  inteUigitur^  imfium  per  fidem,  ei 
gratitju8tifieari.  Cam  vero  apoatolua  dicit,  juatifieah  honinem  per  fidem,  et  gratia ; 
ea  verba  in  eo  aenau  inteUigen<k  aont,  qoem  {Kipetuos  eccleaiie  Catholicie  conaenaus 
tenuit,  et  ezpreeait ;  at  aetlieet  per  fidem  ideo  justifieari  dicamm',  quia  fidea  eat  ho- 
Dana  aahitia  initiam,  fundamcntum  et  radix  omma  juatificationia :  aine  qoA  impoaai. 
bile  eat  plaoere  Deo,  et  ad  filiorum  ejoa  conaortium  penrcnire  :  gratis  autem  justifieari 
ideo  dicamur,  quia  nihil  eorum,  qu»  justificationem  preeedunt,  aive  fidea,  atve  opera, 
ipaam  juatificationia  gratiam  promeretur.  Si  enim  gratia  eat,  jam  nam  ez  operibua  : 
aUoquio,  at  idem  apoatolua  inquit,  gratia  non  eat  gratia.** 
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mug  which,  during  this  period  of  life,  can  be  again  abandoned,  after 
important  progress  hath  been  made  ;  for  it  is  likewise  the  permanent 
graund-wark^  whereon  the  whole  structure  of  salvation  is  erected  ;  yet 
is  it  not  a  mere  substratum,  standing  in  no  immediate  organic  connexion 
with  the  superincumbent  parts  ;  for  it  is  the  root  of  justification.  To 
its  power  and  activity  is  attributed  the  justifying  grace,  the  new  vital 
principle,  transforming  man  from  an  enemy,  into  a  friend  of  God ;  di- 
vine love,  in  a  word ;  {fdes  impetrat  justificationemf  say  the  school- 
men,) although  faith  does  not  merit  even  this  grace.  A  real  definition 
of  faith,  however,  the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  given  :  such  a  one  is 
found  in  the  Roman  catechism,  when  it  says :  *^  The  word  '  faith*  signi- 
fies not  80  much  the  act  of  thinking,  or  opining,  but  it  has  the  sense  of 
a  firm  obligation  (contracted  in  virtue  of  a  free  act  of  submission,) 
whereby  the  mind  decisively  and  permanently  assents  to  the  mysteries 
revealed  by  God."*  Catholics  consider  faith  as  the  re-union  with  Grod 
in  Christ,  especially  by  means  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  illnmina« 
ted  and  confirmed  by  grace,  with  which  the  excitement  of  various  feel- 
ings is  more  or  less  connected.  It  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  divine  light, 
whereby  man  discerns,  as  well  as  recognizes,  the  decrees  of  God,  and 
comprehends  not  only  what  God  is  to  man,  but  also  what  man  should 
he  to  God. 

As  justification  now,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  consists  in  a  total  change 
of  the  whole  inward  man,  we  can  understand  why  the  Catholic  Church 
should  so  urgently  insist,  that  faith  alone  doth  not  justify  before  God  ; 
that  it  is  rather  only  the  first  subjective,  indispensable  condition  to  be 
justified ;  the  root  from  which  God's  approval  must  spring ;  the  first 
title,  whereon  we  can  establish  our  cUim  of  divine  filiation.  But  if 
faith  passes  from  the  understanding,  and  the  feelings,  excited  through 
the  understanding,  to  the  will ;  if  it  pervades,  vivifies,  and  fructifies  the 
will,  through  the  new  vital  principle  imparted  to  the  latter,  and  engen- 
ders, in  this  way,  tko  new  RMbn  oroaiod  aAor  Otnl  )  <m  (to  makx}  uoo  vrf 
the  expression  of  Seripandus  at  the  Council  of  Treut,)f  if  love  is  en- 
kindled out  of  faith,  as  fire  out  of  brimstone,  then,  only  afler  faith  and 
love  doth  regeneration  or  justification  ensue. 

*  Catechism.  Cone.  Trid.  p.  17.  **  Igiivtt  credeadt  vox  hoc  loco  patare,  eztsti. 
mare,  opinari,  non  Bignificat,  aed  at  docent  aacroB  litero,  certunmfB  anenBionis  yim 

habet,  quit,  mens  Deo  sua  mysteria  aperient!  firme  constanterque  AsaenUtur 

DeuB  enim,  qui  dixit,  de  tenebris  lumen  splendeacere,  ipee  illuxit  in  cordibus  noatris, 
ut  non  sit  nobis  opcrtum  Ev^angclium.  sicut  iis,  qui  pereunt** 

t  Pallav.  hist.  Concil.  Trid.  lib.  viii  c.  9,  n.  6,  p.  270.  "  Quemadmodum  a  sul- 
phure  ignis  emicat,  ita  per  earn  (fidem^)  in  nobis  charitatem  eztempio  sucocndi. 
Quo  pmceptomm  obaervationem  et  salutem  aecom  trahit." 
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Hence,  theschools  of  the  middle  ftge  recognized,  likewise,  a  faith,  where- 
of they  said,  that  it  alone  justified  ;  it  is  known  by  the  designation  of  the 
jUef  formatOt  under  which  the  schoolmen  understood  a  faith,  that  had 
love  in  itself  ps  its  soul,  its  vivifying,  its  plastic  principle  {forma ;)  and 
on  this  account  it  was  caXXed  fides  charUate  formate^  animaia^  fides  mva^ 
twida.  This  is  that  higher  faith,  which  brings  man  into  a  real  vital 
communion  with  Christ,  fills  him  with  an  infinite  devotion  to  Godt  with 
the  strongest  confidence  in  Him,  with  the  deepest  humility  and  inmost 
love  towards  Him ;  liberates  him  from  sin,  and  causes  all  creatures  to 
be  viewed  and  loved  in  God. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  passages,  extolling  this 
faith,  from  writings  composed  prior,  as  well  as  subsequent,  to  the  Re* 
formation*  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  answer  to  the  question,  whether  wa 
ivere  delivered  from  sfn  through  the  suflTerings  of  Christ,  says  :  *'  Through 
faith  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  snfierings  of  Christ,  so  that  we 
become  partakers  of  the  fruits  of  the  same.  (Romans,  iii.  25.)  But 
the  faith,  through  which  we  are  cleansed  from  sin,  is  not  the  unliving 
faith  {fides  tnformis^)  which  can  co-exist  wiih  sin,  but  the  faith  living 
through  love  {fidesfarmata ;)  so  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not  only 
by  means  of  the  understanding,  but  by  means  of  feeling,  become  appro* 
priated  by  us.  In  this  way  are  sins  forgiven  us  through  the  power  of 
Christ's  passion."* 

Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  in  one  of  his  most  intellectual  writings,—^ 
that  on  religious  peace,  wherein  he  lays  down  principles  for  the  union 
of  all  religions  in  one,  observes:  ''Faith  alone  justifies ;"  but  then  he 
adds,  "it  must  be  full-formed  faith  {fides  Jarmata),  for  without  works  it 
is  dead."f  More  fuUy  he  explains  his  meaning,  in  one  of  his  exhorta* 
tionsy  to  the  following  effect :  j!  '^  It  is  love,  the  vivifying  principle  {amor 

*  Thorn.  Aqain.  Stunma.  tot.  theol  p.  Hi.  quest,  zliv.  art.  i.  edit  Thome  a  Yio. 
Logd.  1580,  Tol.  iii.  p.  2  i3.  •*  Fides,  autem,  per  quam  a  peccato  mundatur,  non  est 
fides  informis,  qne  potest  esse  etiam  cum  peccato.  sed  est  fides  fonnata  per  charita. 
tem,  nt  sic  passio  Christi  nobis  applieetur,  non  solum  quantum  ad  inteUectum,  sed 
etiaro  qtumtum  ad  affectum.  Et  per  hune  eUam  modum  peecata  dimittuntur  ex  vir. 
tote  paauonis  Chnsti.*'  Cf.  q.  cziii.  art.  iv.  **  Motus  fidei  non  est  perfectus,  nisi  sit 
ehaiiCats  inibrmatus,  undo  simul  in  justificatione  impii  cum  mota  fidei  est  etiam 
motus  charitalis ;  movetur  autem  liberum  arbitriom  in  Deum  ad  hoc,  quod  ei  se  sub. 
jieiat,  node  et  eoncurrit  actus  timoris  filialiset  actiMhumilitatis,**  etc. 

t  Nicol  Cusan.  de  pace  fidei  Dial.  op.  edit.  Basil,  p  876.  **yis  igitur,  Deum  in 
Christo  nobis  benedietionem  rppromisisse  vito  sterna?— ^ic  volo.  Quapropter 
oportet  credere  Deo  piout  Abraham  credidit,  nt  sic  credens  justificetnr  cum  fideli 
Abraham,  ad  aasequendam  repromissionem  in  uno  semine  Abraha  Christo  Jesu,  qua 
lepromissio  est  divina  benedictio,  omne  bonum  in  se  eomplicans.  —  Vis  igitur,  quod 
nla  fides  ilia  justificet  ud  perceptionem  atema  vita  7....0portet  autem,  quod  fides 
■I  formata,  nam  sine  operibos  est  mortna.** 

t  MiooL  CoMn.  Exeitat.  lib.  iv.  cpp.  edit  Baa.  1565,  p.  461.    ConliBr.  Pet  Loa. 
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^i  est  forma,)  which  consummates  faith  and  confidence ;  which  sei^es^ 
upholds,  and  transforms  the  soul.  From  Christ  redemption  was  desired, 
and  he  answered.  Faith  and  confidence  secure  what  is  loved  and 
wished  for.  For  nothing  is  anxiously  desired,  save  what  we  love ;  if 
thus  the  Redeemer  he  loved,  he  then  redeems :  love  consequently  re* 
deems,  for  it  is  the  love  of  the  Redeemer.  In  love,  accordingly^  is  the 
beloved  ohject ;  hencd  too,  the  beloved  Redeemer  is  in  love.  For  God 
is  love  i  and  he  who  abideth  in  love,  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  himu 
It  is  the  consummate  faith,  or  the  consummate  confidence,  which  w« 
call  the  faith  vivified  by  love  (Jides  chariiate  formata^  whereof  the  Sa-* 
viour  saith,  that  it  maketh  us  well-pleasing  unto  God.  Thus  he  who 
kaoweth  Christ*  and  doth  not  approach  him ;  or  he  who  goeth  towards 
him,  but  doth  not  enter  into  fellowship  with  him ;  or  he  who  goeth  to* 
wards  him,  and  entereth  into  some  .fellowship  with  him,  but  doth  not 
embrace  him^  and  knit  the  ties  of  the  closest  felloMrship  with  him,  hath 
oo  part  in  redemption.'' 

To  the  words  of  this  theologian,  we  shall  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Bellarminct  who  flourished  nearly  about  the  same  length  of  time  after 
the  rise  of  Luther,  as  Nicholas  of  Cusa  did  before  him.  On  that  pas* 
■age  of  Galatians  v.  6 ;  ^  For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcisioii 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision  $  but  faith  which  worketh  by 
charity,"  he  observes,  in  order  that  jlhere  may  be  no  occasion  for  errorsi 
the  same  apostle  (St.  Paul)  declares  what  sort  of  faith  he  calls  the  jus- 
tifying one,  when  he  says :  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  avail* 
eth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  law  given 
to  the  Jews,  nor  the  works  of  the  Heathens,  can  render  men  acceptable 
before  God,  but  only  faith ;  yet  not  every  faith,  but  solely  that  "  which 
worketh  by  charity,*'  to  wit,  the  faith  which  is  moved)  shaped  {formd* 
tur,}  and  vivified  by  charity.  If  love  accordingly  be  the  vivifying 
principle  (forma)  of  failh  ;  then,  say  the  Catholics  with  reason,  faith 
without  love  is  dead  (informis ;)  with  love  it  is  living  (formata.)* 

To  this,  we  may  add  the  explanations  which  a  celebrated  Catholic 
eiegetist,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  given 
on  the  *22d  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Romans.  After  the  apostle 
has  said,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  no  one  is  justified  before  God, 


bard,  lib.  iii.  dirt.  23,  c.  1,  edit.  1516,  p.  136.  '*  Credere  Deam  est  orcdendo  aman, 
eredendo  in  eum  ire,  credendo  d  adhwrere,  ct  cju§  mcmbris  incorporari  ;  per  hane 
fidom  justificatur  impios,  ut  deinde  ipsa  fidei  ineipiat  per  dilectionem  operari  ;  fides 
•rgo,  quam  demones  et  CeJsi  CbriBtiani  habcnt,  qualitas  montia  est,  sed  infomib; 
gnia sine  eharitate est" 
•  Bellaim.  de  jostif.  lib.  ii.  c.  4,  opp.  ton.  iv«  p.  709. 
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he  adds,  a  new  path  of  salvation  without  the  law  has  been  now  opened 
hy  God  :  to  wit*  through  faith  in  Christ ;  so  that  all  believers  may  be* 
come  just.  On  the  word  '^  believers ''  Cornelius  k  Lapide  now  ob* 
serves :  ^  Those  are  meantt  who  are  not  contented  with  a  mere  nakedi 
empty  faith,  such  as  the  demons  possess ;  but  those,-  who^  like  friends, 
have  a  faith  matured  by  love  (fides  charitaU  formaUii)  who  believe  ia 
Christ  in  such  a  way,  as  to  fulfil  his  commandments,  who  poesess  an 
humble,  living  and  obedient  faith ;  in  short,  who  believe  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  practically,  {qyi  credunt  non  specukUio^,  sed  practici 
ChnsUy!*^Y  This  view  presents  itself  so  naturally  to  the  unprqjudiced 
inquirer,  that  Hetnroth,  for  example,  probably  without  having  ever  read 
a  Catholic  theologian,  observed  in  his  Pisteodicea :  ^*  Faith  is  the  I 
bat  love  is  the  principle*  of  a  righteous  life."f 


^  zvi. — Lutheran  and  CalTinistic  view  of  faith. 

As  we  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Protestant  view  of  Auth,  it  will  be 
desirable  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  throw  the  clearest  light  on  this 
obscure  point,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  position  where* 
in  Luther  and  his  followers  placed  themselves  in  relation  to  the  Catho* 
tic  doctrine  we  have  just  been  stating.  Above  all,  we  must  observe, 
that  they  combated  the  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  faith,  of 
which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  section,  not  to  maintain  one  of  the 
two  as  alone  true,  and  alone  worthy  of  the  name,  but  to  reject  t>oth. 
Had  they  only  represented  as  inadequate  that  faith  which  Catholics 
denote  as  insufficient  for  justification,  to  wity  the  dead  faith,  their  con* 
duct  would  have  been  at  once  intelligible  and  laudable :  but  they  dis* 
puted  its  very  existence,  clearly  and  frequently,  as  it  is  attested  by 
Holy  Writ4  The  cause  of  this  fact  must  be  sought  for  in  the  opinion, 
that  faith  is  the  result  of  the   exclusive  working  of  the  Divinity  in 


•  Comelii  a  Lnp.  Comra.  in  omnes  divi  Pauli  ep.    Edit.  Antverp,  1705,  p.  57. 

t  Hcinroth  Pisteodicea,  Leipzig,  1826,  p.  459.  We  haye  much  pleasure  in  mal^ 
Ing  mention,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  layman,  who  has  given  a  very  intellectual  comi 
mentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (William  Benekc,  Brief  an  die  Rdmer,  Heidd. 
burg,  1831.)  Let  the  reader  compare  PP'44,  74, 145,  S41.  We  are  at  a  losi,  how- 
ever, to  understand  how  he  could  find  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  doctrine  of  ths 
prs-cxistence  of  souls. 

t  Luther,  Commentary  (in  German)  on  the  Epistle  to  Galatians,  loe.  cit  p.  70. 
**  Therefore,  faith  is  not  such  an  otio8a  qualitatt  that  is  to  say,  such  an  useless,  lazy, 
dead  thing,  that  it  can  lie  concealed  in  the  heart,  even  of  a  mortal  sinner,  just  lika 
oselcst  chaff,  or  as  a  dead  fly,  daring  winter>time,  sticks  in  some  chink,  till  the  dear 
•u  comes  and  rouses  it,  and  warms  it  into  life.** 
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tnan,-^an  opinion  which  appeared  incompatible  with  the  other,  that  it 
could  show  itself  dead  and  ineffectual ;  whereas  the  Catholic  doctrine 
explains  the  want  of  a  progressive  movement  of  faith,  not  pervading 
and  transforming  the  whole  man  bj  the  resistance,  which  human  free- 
dom, everywhere  co-operating,  or  refusing  its  co-operation,  offers.  To 
what  surpri^ng  interpretations  of  Scripture  the  Protestant  view  leads, 
in  so  far  as  it  disputes  the  distinction  between  the  two  aforesaid  ^cics 
of  faith,  we  have  aL-eady  shown  in  the  Twelfth  Section,  when  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination. 

But  even  the  notion  "of  the  faith,  which  worketh  by  charity,"  de- 
scribed  by  Catholics  -as  the  one  alone  justifying,  is  rejected  by  Protes- 
tants. When,  in  the  year  1541,  deputies  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans 
assembled  at  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  parties,  they  agreed  on  the  following  exposition  of  the  article 
on  Faith :  "  It  is  a  settled  and  sound  doctrine,  that  sinful  man  is  justi- 
fied by  living  and  active  faith  ;  for  by  it  are  we  rendered  agreeable  and 
welUpleasing  unto  God  for  Christ's  sake."*  Luther  pronounced  con- 
demnation on  this  article  in  these  words :  "  It  is  a  wretched,  botched 
note."t 

We  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  Luther ^s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  **  Our  papists,  and  sophists,'*  says  he,  "  have  taught  the  like,  to 
wit,  that  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  faith  was  the  ground- 
work of  salvation ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  this  faith  could  not  justify  a 
man,  unless  it  were  the  fides  formaia ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  first 
received  its  right  form  from  charity.  Now  this  is  not  the  truth,  but 
,  an  idlci  fictitious  illusion,  and  a  false,  deceitful,  misrepresentation  of 

*  **  Finna  igitur  est  et  Muia  doctrina  per  fidem  Tiyam  et  effioacem  jnsUficari  hooii- 
nem  peccatorem;  nam  per  iJlam  Deo  grati  et  accepti  BuinoB." 

t  How  Plank  cndeavoun  to  excuse  thii  diasatiiifactioii  on  the  part  of  Luther,  the 
leader  may  sec  in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  System  of  Doetrine^  vol.  iii.  part  it. 
p.  91.  That  very  many  modem  Protestant  theologians,  even  such  as  are  by  no 
neans  Rationalists,— as,  for  example,  the  sagacious  Menken,  should  reject  Luther's 
theory,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.  But  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  untenable  na. 
ture  of  this  theory  is  manifest  to  many  Lutheran  divmes',  in  proportion  as  they  uncon- 
seiou^ly  ascribe  to  Luther  and  his  followers  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Thus,  Dr. 
Augustus  Hahn,  professor  in  Leipzic,  in  a  letter  to  Bretschneider,  entitled  Stale  of 
Christianity  in  our  time,  writes  as  follows:  "  Thus  Melancthon,  in  his  Apology  (art. 
3,)  rectifies  the  Catholic  notion  of  justification  through  good  works,  as  he  shows  the 
G<ispcl  has  perfected  the  Old  TesUment  doctrine  respecting  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  towards  all,  who  with  sincere  contrition  manifest  a  liring  faith,  working  by 
charity,**  etc.  (p.  64.)  In  fact,  the  true  notion  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  often  totally 
escapes  those  who,  above  all  things,  wish  to  be  orthodox. 
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the  CrospeL  On  this  account,  what  the  aenseless  sophists  have  taught 
respecting  the  fries  formata^  that  is  to  say,  the  faith,  which  ihould 
receive  its  true  form  and  shape  firom  charity,  is  mere  idle  talk.  For 
tibat  faith  alone  justifies,  which  apprehends  Christ  by  the  word  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  which  adorns  or  decorates  itself  with  Him,  and  not  the  faith, 
which  embraces  in  itself  charity.  For  if  faith  is  to  be  certain  and 
constant,  it  should  apprehend  nought  else,  cling  to  nought  else,  save  the 
one  Christ  For,  in  the  anguish  of  the  conscience,  it  hath  no  other 
stay,  but  this  precious  pearL  Therefore,  should  the  law  affiright  a  man, 
«nd  the  weight  of  sin  oppress  him,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  he  can, 
nevertheless,  when  he  hath  apprehended  Christ  by  faith,  ever  boast  that 
he  is  yet  just  and  pious*  But  how  eometh  this  to  |  ass  9  And  by 
what  is  he  rendered  so  just !  By  that  noble  treasure  and  pearl,  which 
is  called  Jesus  Christ,  whom  by  faith  he  hath  made  his  own."* 

In  the  same  work  of  the  Reformer,  we  read  on  the  same  subject  as 
follows:  ^  But  if  a  man  hears,  that  he  is  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet 
that  such  faith  is  of  no  avail,  and  profiteth  him  nothing,  unless  charity 
fee  added  thereto,  which  giveth  force  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of 
justifying  «  man,  then  it  must  needs  come  to  pass,  that  a  man  will 
immediately  fall  away  from  the  faith,  despair,  and  think,  if  this  be  so, 
that  faith  without  charity  doth  not  justify  ;  then  it  is  undoubtedly  use- 
less, and  nothing  worth,  and  charity  alone  can  justify  :  for  if  faith  hath 
not  charity  by  its  side,  which  imparteth  to  it  the  right  form,  which 
constitutes  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  justify,  then  is  it  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  nought,  how  can  it  then  justify  ? 

**  The  adversaries,  in  support  of  this  their  pernicious  and  poisonous 
doctrine,  adduce  the  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians :  '  If  I  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  if  I  should  prophesy,  and  should  know  all  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains^ 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.'  This  text  the  papists  regard  as 
their  wall  of  iron.  But  the  dull,  stupid  asses  can  neither  understand 
nor  perceive  anything  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  therefore,  with 
this  their  false  interpretation,  they  have  not  only  done  violence  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  but  they  have  moreover  denied  Christ,  and  wt  all  * 
his  blessings  aside.  Therefore  we  must  beware  of  this  doctrine,  and 
regard  it  as  a  very  diabolical  and  hellish  poison  ;  and  conclude  with  St. 
Pkul,  that  we  be  justified  by  faith  only,  and  not  '  per  fidem  formatem 
Gharitate.'"t 


•  Lathees  Works,  part  i.  p.  47,  c.  6,  ed.  Wittenberg. 

t  L.  c  p.  70.    The  Refonneri  often  recur  to  tfaie^E^  fvrmaia  in  a  tone  of  gnat 
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Whatf  now,  10  justifying  faith  in  the  Protestant  sense  7  Man  beltet^e^r 
nrhenlie  trusts  th«t  he  has  been  reeeived  by  God  into  grace,  and  thai# 
for  Christ's  stfke,  who^  by  his  death,  has  offered  up  atonement  for  ouT 
sins,  he  receives  forgivteness  of  the  same.^  Melan<nhon  expresses  him- 
self still  more  dearly,  when  be  says, »  Faith  » the  uneon^tional  ae^- 
escence  in  the  IKnne  mercyf  without  regard  to  our  good  or  evil 
works^^f  By  these  definitions  is  the  essence  of  thtft  facth^  which  the^ 
Reformers  require,  by  no  means  mode  clear  i  we  must  more  accurately 
point  out  (he  manner  wherein  &ith  exhibits  the  property  of  justifications 
Negativ^y  this  is  explained  by  the  express  otnervatidn,  that  it  is  not 
the  love  connected  with  faith,  or  faith<  in  as  far  as  it  manifestn  \t9 
activity  k  worksf  which  possesses  the  power  of  jostifying-^i  Positively 
this  is  explained  by  the  decTarationf  that  it  is  the  instrument  and  ther 
mean,  which  lays  hold  of  tbte  gvace  (the  composBion)  of  Ood,  and  the 
promised  merits  of  Christ^ 

If  this  more  accurate  explanation  should  not  yet  plaice  in  the  fullest 
light  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  idea  of  faith,  this  will  be  m<«t  cer^ 
iaiiily  effected,  by  considering  the  comparison,  which  Calvin,  on  a 


indignsCioa.  Tbi»»  Lather  in  a  ifiipiiftitbn,  nya.  (Opp.  Jen.  torn.  i.  fol.  538,  Thet. 
IT.:)  **  Docttnt  (sophisCie;  ne^pie  infinum  Spiriiu  Sancto  fidem  justificare  mm  chMxu 
tate  sit  formata."  Melanctbon,  loci,  theol.  p.  85 :  "  Fingunt  Trul^tti  Bophirtarum) 
aliaxn  fidcm  fonnatam;  irf  est,  charitate  conjanctam ;  aliam  mformem,  irf  «t,  que* 
■it  etiam  in  impiift  carentibua  cbaritafe.*'  Calvin.  Instit.  liV.  iii.  c*  4,  n.  8,  p.  195  ; 
**  Priin6  lef  atanda  eit,  qiite  in  tchoUa  rolitat  no^toiia  fidei  formaliB  et  idformia  di» 
tinctio,'*  eU. 

•  GonfeflB.  Aag.  art.  iv.  fol.  19.  **  Item  docmit,  quod  homineB  non  poesint  juatifr- 
oaii  cotvm  I>eo  propriis  viribitt,  meritis,  out  operlboB,  «ed  grotiff  juetificentur  propter 
Christum  per  fidem,  <^m  credmit  bb  itf  gmtiam  recipe,  et  peccata  remitti  propter 
ChriBtum;  qui  vat  morte  pro  noBtriB  peccatiB  flatiflfedt." 

t  Melancthon  loc.  theol.  p.  9^.  **  Habea,  in  qitam  partem  fidei  nomten  ourpeC 
ftcriptora,  nempe  pro  eo,  quod  ert  ikiere  gratuta  Dei  raieeriebrdia^  Bine  vSki  openmr 
noBtrorum,  Biye  bonormn  Bive  malorum,  rcspecta  :  qvia  de  Chrisli  plenitodine  omm» 
accipimus.**  Most  complete  is  the  definition  which  Calvin  griyea :  Instit.  lib.  iii.  e« 
9  6  7,  fol.  195.  '*  Jmta  fidei  definitio  nobis  conMabit,  si  dicamUu  ease  dirinie  erga 
noB  benevofentie  firmam  certamque  cognitionem,  que,  gratuite  in  Chrwto  promi*. 
BioniB  Terilate  fundata,  pef  Spin  torn  Sanctum  et  revelatar  mentiboB  noettiB,  et  cor- 
dibu#>bBignatiir.** 

X  Apol.  ir.  de  JQBtlf.  f  26,  p.  76.  **  Solft  fide  m  Cbiistum,  non  propter  ^lectionem 
aut  opera  oonBequimur  remi«Bioncm  peccatonim, etsi  dllectio  Bcquitar fidem** 

4  S<^id^  Dedar.  iii.  de  fide  just.  §  36^,  p.  662  :  **  Fides  enim  fantum  earn  ub  cauBaar 
joBtificat,  et  inde  vim  illam  habet,  quod  gratiam  Dei  ef  meritum  Christl  in  promis. 
flicme  evangelii  tanquam  medium  et  instrumentum  apprehendit  et  amplectitor.**  $  23, 
p.  659  :  **  Et  quidem  neque  contritio,  neque  dileetio,  neque  ulla  alia  virtus,  sola  fides 
est  illud  instrumentum,  quo  gratiam  Dei,  meritum  Christi,  et  remiMiontem  peccato^ 
nasapprobendBraeiaccipeK  poBBumus." 
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certain  occasioni  employed  for  this  object.  Osiander*  a  preaeber  in 
Niireml>erg  and  afterwards  in  K6iiigsberg«  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Luther^s  followers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation^  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  put  forth  a  peculiar  theory  of  justification,  which, 
if  we  duly  elucidate  his  obscure  phraseology,  and  the  want  of  precision 
in  his  ideas,  was  <|uite  Catholic,-*-a  circumstance  which  was  often 
urged  as  a  matter  of  reproach  against  him.  He  taught,  among  other 
things,  that  the  justifying  power  lies  Hot  in  faith  considered  in  itself, 
but  only  inasmuch  as  it  essentially  embraces  Christ  j  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  Catholic  language,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  real  communica- 
tion of  Christ's  righteousness,  it  places  man  in  a  real  communion  with 
Urn.  To  this  Calvin  replies :  ^  Doubtless  he  is  of  opinion,  that  faith 
by  no  means  justifies  through  its  intrinsic  energy ;  for,  as  it  is  always 
weak  and  imperfect,  it  could  produce,  only  a  defective  justification* 
Faith  is  only  the  mean  (organ)  through  which  Christ  is  offered  up  to 
God.  Thus  it  blesses  man  in  the  same  way  as  an  earthen  vessel,  in 
which  a  treasure  is  found,  makes  a  man  haj^y,  although  it  possess  in 
itself  no  worthv^  Thus  is  justifying  faith  regarded,  not  as  a  morally 
renovating  and  vital  principle,  flowing  from  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  but  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  as  the  earthen  vessel  to  the 
treasure.  In  the  same  way  as  the  two  become  not  one, — the  vessel 
t^mains  earthen,  the  treasure  golden,-«-«o  the  believer  is  not  inwardly 
united  with  Christ  by  justifying  faith :  they  stand  merely  in  an  out* 
ward  relation  one  to  the  other.  Christ  is  pure ;  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  he  believes  in  a  way  agreeable  to  God,  is  inwardly  in- 
pure.  Christ  is  offered  up  by  man  to  God  through  faith,  the  sacrificial 
vessel,  without  man  himself  being  a  victim  acceptable  to  God  through 
Christ ;  and  as  such  being  just,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  obtaining 
eternal  felicity.     The  belief  in  an  extraneous  righteousness,  described 

•  Calvin.  Instit  lib  iii.  e.  11,  (  7,  fol.  363.  <*  Quod  objicit,  vim  jiutifieandi  non 
inene  fidei  ez  we  iptfk,  sed  qnatenOB  Chriitam  reeipit,  libenter  adzniito,  nam  n  per  le, 
vel  intrinieci,  ut  loqauntur,  Tirtate  justificaret  fides,  nt  eat  eemtier  debilia  et  imper- 
fecta, non  eAoerot  hoc,  nisi  ez  parte :  sic  manca  e«et  jmtitia,  qti»  firustulam  salatia 
IMibia  confenet. .. .  Neqne  taaen  tnterea  tortnoflas  hajiM  aophiataB  fiifiiru  admitto,  qniim 
dieit  fidem  sne  ChiMlimi :  qnaai  too  oUa  fictilis  mttheMisuB,  qoodin  ea  lecoDditom 
Bt  amnm.  Neque  enim  diverw  ratio  est,  quia  fides  etiamai  nullius  per  ae  dignitatis 
•it  vel  pretii,  nos  justificat,  Christum  afierendo,  aicut  olla  peeuniis  rcferta  hominem 
loeapleCat....Jam  ezpeditas  est  qnoque  nodos,  qnomodo  intelligi  debeat  vocabulum 
fidei,  obi  de  justificatione  agitnr.'*  Cfr.  Apolog.  iv.  de  jvstif  §  18,  p.  71.  «•  £t  rur- 
SOS  qvoiies  nos  de  fide  loquimnr,  intelligi  volomns  objectmn,  scilicet  miserioordiam 
pfomissam.  Nam  fides  nob  ideo  justifieat  aut  salvat,  quia  ^isa  sit  opus  per  se  dignnm, 
sed  tantum  quia  accipit  niaericordiam  promiisMn."  Cf.  Cfaemnit  Exam.  Cone. 
Trid.  part  i.  p.  394» 
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in  the  Fourteenth  Section,  required  thi»  iiotion  of  faith  {jusHtia  extra 
nas.)  A  peculiar  conception,  Kkewise,  of  the  (qtpropriaiion  of  the 
merits  and  obedience  of  Christ,  must  accordingly  be  formed.  Now, 
this  was  precisely  called  appropriation  of  obedience,  whereby  it  is  not 
appropriaidd  by  us,  not  made  our  own  in  an  inward  Uving  manner,  so 
that  we  may  become  obedient  like  unto  the  Reddemer.  It  is  the  same 
with  this  new  mode  of  appropriation,  as  if  any  one  were  to  purchase  a 
very  learned  book,  and  instead  of  stamping  its  contents  deeply  on  his 
mind,  and  in  this  way  appropriating  it,  so  that  he  might  become  a 
living  book,  should  hold  himself  very  learned,  the  learned  book  was  his 
(outward)  property ! 

Now,  the  rejection  of  the  above-stated  second  Catholic  view  of  faith, 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  Moreover,  Calvin,  as  it  appears,  bor- 
rowed the  simile  in  question  from  Luther's  writings,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  though  not  so  fully  carried  out.^ 

After  these  explanations,  we  can  understand  the  purport  of  passages, 
like  the  following,  from  Luther's  writings :  "  Now  thou  seest  how  rich 
is  the  Christian  or  the  baptized  man ;  for,  though  he  will,  he  cannot 
lose  his  salvation,  howetoer  great  his  sins  may  be,  unless  he  refuse  to  be* 
lieve.  No  sin  can  damn  him,  but  unbelief  alone.  When  faith  in  the 
Divine  promise  given  in  baptism  returns,  or  is  not  effaced,  then  all  else 
will  be  made  to  vanish  in  a  moment  through  faith,  or  rather  the  veracity 
of  God  ;  for  He  cannot  belie  Himself,  if  thou  confess  Him,  and  acqui- 
esce faithfully  in  His  promises.  But  contrition  and  confession  of  sins, 
and  even  satisfaction,  and  all  those  efforts  invented  by  man,  will  quick- 
ly leave  thee,  and  make  thee  unhappier,  if  thou  forgettest  this  Divine 
veracity,  and  busiest  thyself  about  those  things.  Vanity  of  vanities, 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  is  all  which  we  strive  for,  beyond  faith  in  God's 
fidelity.^'f     Li  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that,  by  the  side  of  faith,  the 


*  Luther^a  Commentary  on  the  epiitle  to  the  Galatians.  part  i.  p.  70,  ed.  Witten. 
berg  (in  German.)  **  The  reason  wheieforo  faith  joBlifioa,  ia,  that  it  apprehends  and 
brings  to  itself  the  oostlj  noble  pearl,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ.** 

t  Luther  de  captiv.  Bab.  torn.  ii.  fol.  264.  **  Ita  vides,  quam  dives  sit  homo  Chris, 
tianus,  etiam  volens  nonpoUet  perdere  salutem  suam  ^uantiteunqtu  peceatu,  fitm  as- 
?iZ  credere.  Nulla  enim  pcccata  com  possunt  damnare,  nisi  sola  incrcdulitas. .. .  Cs. 
tera  omnia,  si  rcdeat  vel  stet  fides  in  promisBionem  divinam  baptizato'  factam,  in  mo- 
mento  abeorbentnr  per  eandem  fidem,**  etc.  Here  we  may  appropriately  insert  the 
fiillowing  celebrated  passage  from  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Meianethon,  although  from 
the  evident  excitement  of  mind  (so  we  would  willingly  believe)  onder  which  the  an. 
Ihor  writes,  peculiar  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  it;  but  it  will  still  ever  remaina 
characteristic  monument  in  the  history  of  rebgions  opinions.  '*  Sin  lustily ,**  writes 
Luther,  '*  but  be  yet  more  lusty  in  &ith,  and  rejoice  in  Christ,  who  is  the  conqoBror 
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greatest  sins  can  still  be  committed ;  bat  this  certainly  is  not  the  faith 
which  St.  Paul  recommeDds  to  us,  although  Luther  is  ever  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  this  apostle.  But  it  is  that  earthen  vessel  of  Calvin, 
on  whose  surface,  indeed,  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  is  found,  but  with- 
out  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  liviogly  pervading  the  whole  man,  de- 
stroying sin,  and  truly  engendering  a  new  life  within  us.  Who,  that 
had  ever  reflected  on  the  Pauline  notion  of  faith,  could  have  ever  taken 
pleasure  to  defend  the  thesis,  "  that  if  in  laith  an  adultery  could  be 
committed,  it  were  no  sin.'**  Even  in  Melancthon,  we  find  similar 
passages,  of  which  we  shall  cite  only  one :  ^  Whatever  thou  mayest 
do,  whether  thou  eatest,  drinkest,  workest  with  the  hand,  teachest,  I 
may  add,  shouMst  thou  even  sin  therewith,  look  not  to  thy  works ;  weigh 
the  promise  of  God ;  confide  in  it,  and  doubt  not  that  thou  hast  no 
longer  a  Judge  in  heaven,  but  only  a  Father,  who  cherisheth  thee  in 
His  heart,  as  a  parent  doth  his  child.'^f  In  other  words,  suppose  thou 
sbouldest  be  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton,  let  not  thy  hair  turn  gray ;  only 
forget  not  that  God  is  a  kind  elder,  who  learned  to  forgive  much  sooner 
than  thou  didst  learn  to  sin. 

However,  we  have  pointed  out  only  one  side  of  the  Lutheran  princi- 
ple of  faith,  namely,  that  whereby  it  works  justification.     There  is 

of  Mn,  of  death,  and  of  the  world.  Sin  we  most,  to  long  as  we  remain  here.  Il 
■cifficea,  that,  through  the  riches  of  the  f  loiy  of  God,  we  know  the  Lamb  which  ta. 
keth  away  the  sins  of  the  world :  from  Him  no  sin  will  sever  us,  though  a  million 
times  in  a  day  we  should  fornicate  or  commit  murder.**  Epist.  Dr.  M.  Lutheria  Joh, 
Auri&bro  e<^.  torn.  i.  Jena,  1556,  4,  p.  545,  b.    Luther  says  to  his  friend : — 

**  Si  fratie  pmdieator  es,  gratiam  non  fictam  sed  veram  predica :  si  Ten  gratia 
est,  Terum  non  fictum  peecatum  ferto,  Deus  non  fteit  ssItos  ficte  peccatores. 

**  Etiopeccatar  et  pecea  fortiter^  td  fortiu9fid€  etgaude  in  Chritto,  qui  victor 
est  peeeati,  mortis  et  mundi :  peccandnm  est,  quamdiu  hie  sumus.  Vita  haec  non 
est  habitatio  justitiie;  sed  ezpectamus,  ait  Petrus,  oobIos  novoset  terram  novam,  in 
qmbusjustitia  habitat. 

**  Suffieit  quod  agnovimus,  per  divitias  glorin  Dei,  agnum  qui  toUit  peceata  mundi : 
ab  hoe  non  avellct  nos  peecatum,  etiamsi  mtX^tes,  milUu  uno  du  formeemur  aut  ee* 
eidammt,  Putas  tarn  parvum  esse  pretium  et  redemptionem  pro  peccatis  noetris  fao- 
tam  in  tanto  ac  tali  agno  7**  The  letter  was  written  from  the  Wartburg,  and  bean 
tlie  dale  of  the  year  1591. 

•  Luther  dispuL  tom.  i.  p.  533.    **  Si  in  Jide  fieri  fouet  adulterium,  peecatum  nm 


t  Melancthon  Ice.  p.  93.  **  Qualiaeunque  sint  opera,  oomedere,  bibere,  labonra 
manfr,  docen,  addo  eCiam,  at  sint  palam  peocata,**  ete.  I  candidly  avow,  I  could 
as  soon  imagine  the  ocezistenee  of  day  and  night,  as  conceive  a  man  holding  the 
Pauline  wfrric  (faith)  with  the  sentiments  and  conduct  described  by  Melancthon. 
And  what  should  prevent  us  from  representing  to  ourselves  such  a  man  as  unchaste, 
cbulerie,  dM.,  if  the  qualities  stated  in  the  text  be  c<Mnpaiible  withfiuth?  In  what 
icspect  is  gula  morally  different  from  It&tds  f 
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another,  whereby  it  becomes  the  source  of  love  and  of  good  works. 
Luthc^r,  in  many  places,  describes  this  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  the 
Catholics  depict  the  divine  love  of  the  regenerated.  In  this  class  of  the 
Reformer's  writings,  are  included  those  on  Christian  freedom  and  on 
good  works ;  and  who  knows  not  the  brilliant  description  of  faith  in 
his  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  **  Faith,"  says  be, 
**  is  a  divine  work  within  us,  which  changes  us,  makes  us  be  bom  again 
out  of  God,  destroys  the  old  Adam,  and  transforms  us,  as  it  were,  into 
other  men,  in  heart,  in  feeling,  and  in  every  faculty,  and  communicates 
to  us  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  faith  is  something  living  and  efficacious ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  shouki  not  always  work  good.  Faith 
doth  not  first  ask,  whether  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  but,  before  it 
inquires  about  the  matter,  it  hath  already  wrought  many  good  works, 
and  is  ever  busied  in  working."  Here,  in  the  most  amiable  oontradic* 
tion  with  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification,  a  renovation  and  entire 
transformation  of  the  whole  inward  man  is  taught.  Faith  appears  as 
the  blossom,  springing  out  of  the  union  of  aU  the  powers  constituting 
the  interior  man,  as  an  expression  of  their  combined  workings ;  while 
a  strong  testimony  is  rendered  to  the  power  of  the  Saviour  over  sin 
and  death.  In  his  commentary,  likewise,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Luther  calls  faith  **  the  righteous  heart,  the  thoroughly  good  will, 
and  the  new-created  understanding,  or  reason."  Here  also  Luther 
means  to  say,  that  faith  is  an  effect  of  all  the  spiritual  powers  of  man, 
when  they  are  purified  and  glorified  by  the  Divine  Spirit.* 


APPRECIATION  OF  THS  THEORETIC  AND  PRACTICAL  GROUNDS,  WHICH 
THE  PROTESTANTS  AUCBOE  FOR  THEIR  VIKW  OF  FAITH* 

§  zvii. — Appreciation  of  the  theoretic  {^unds. 

But  why,  now,  do  the  Reformers  so  much  insist  on  the  distinction  of 
two  principles  in  one  and  the  same  faith ;  to  one  whereof  is  reserved 
the  power  of  woriring  justification,  to  the  other,  that  of  evincing  itaelf 
in  charity  and  good  works,  and  in  unfolding  the  fulness  of  all  virtues  % 
Luther  and  his  friends  conceived  they  had  very  weighty  theoretical  and 


•  ComnMDtwy  oa  the  episUe  to  the  Oalatiana,  part  I.  p.  143;  Gennan  editiOB  of 
Wittenberg.    Paangee  eimilar  to  thoee  oiled  in  tfae  text  often  oecar. 
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preetkal  reasons  fbr  this  separatioiu  The  theoretical  reasons  will  first 
engage  oar  attention.  It  is  rery  usual  with  Luther  and  his  friends  to 
iMwst  of  fiitth,  as  the  instrument  embracing  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
as  not  only  the  first  and  original,  hut  also  the  only  pure  ordinance  of 
God  in  man,  unmixedv  and  consequently  untreuUed»  with  any  human 
alloy ;  whereas  faith,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  lore,  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  fhdftngs  to  which  it  should  gi?e  rise,  on  one  hand,  doth  not 
appear  itselC  hut  rather,  if  we  DMty  so  speak,  as  the  fruit  of  itself,  and 
on  the  other  hand  penetrates  and  penrades  the  human  and  the  sinful 
element,  and  consequently  no  longer  ezhihits  its  pristine  purity.*  Now 
ft  is  the  exclusive  act  of  God,  according  to  them,  which  maketh  men 
agreeable  to  Him ;  it  is  consequently  the  instrumental  faith  only,  not 
the  faith  working  by  charity,  that  justifieth  before  God,  and  therefore 
the  distinction  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  well-founded«  nay,  aa 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  mtdve  simplicity  of  these  theoretic  errors,  which  are  entirety 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  God's  exclusive  operation  in  the  work  of  sal- 
▼ation,  is  too  evident  to  need  any  special  commentr  Luther  in  one 
word  wished  to  say :  in  us  God  believes — in  us  God  confides  in  himself 
— and  as  ererywhere  He  can  rejoice  only  in  His  cwm  wniSf  so  He 
rejoiceth  solely  in  tkit  His  exclusive  act.  Evident  as  this  is^  yet,  oa 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  sake  qf  elucidate 
ing  the  notions  respecting  it,  it  behoves  us  not  to  pass  it  over  with  too 
much  haste.  The  Lutherans  describe  the  entire  spiritual  life  of  regen- 
erated man  as  the  act  of  God  Is  it  not  therefore  extremely  singular, 
and,  according  to  their  theoretical  doctrines,  utterly  inconceivable,  that 
they  should  not  likewise  say,  God  in  Christ  Jesus  hveth  in  us,  and 
should  not  attribute  to  the  Creator  as  lively  a  joy  in  this  His  work,  as 
that  whereby  he  bdievetk  in  us  t  If  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  be 
His  wor*<,  if  both  have  been  obtained  (or  us  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  what  imaginable  cause  is  there,  why  God  should  look  down 
graciously  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  He  excites  within  us  faith  in  the 
Redeemer ;  but  cannot  love  us,  inasmuch  as  he  produces  within  us 
love  for  Christ  t  The  doubt  that  in  love  something  human,  and 
therefore,  as  they  say,  something  meagre  and  insufficient,  exists,  the 
peculiar  theory  of  Protestants  cannot  allege;  for  what  is  weak  and 
ainful  in  love,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  not  love  itself,  they  will  not  deno- 
minate God*s  work,  but  only  love   itself.    The  exotic  and  impure 

*  Luther  de  eaptiv.  Babjl.  opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  984.  **  Opos  Mt  enim  omoium  opentm 
«xcellentiMimain  et  arduuiiinum,  quo  lolo,  etiamn  cieterif  omnibus  earere  eogeria, 
«enraberia.  Est  enim  opus  Dei,  non  hominis,  sicut  Paulus  docet;  ceieza  nobiscum 
«tper  BOS  operatur,  hoe  unicum  in  nobis  et  sine  nobis  operaiur.** 
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elements  in  this  love  God  could  alwajs  8epanite»  and,  as  to  that  wbicb 
should  be  proved  to  be  his  own  work,  graciously  accept,  and  even  as 
graciously  as  anything  else,  which  He  hath  ordained.  A  very  peculiar 
reason  must  have  induced  the  Lutherms  to  adopt  this  view;  for 
although,  as  they  conceive,,  faith  is  the  exclusive  work  of  God,  yet  it 
still  frequently  trembles,  becomes  now  and  then,  even  according  to  the 
symbolical  books  (for  examplct  the  Apobgy.}  extremely  weak,  is 
scarcely  able  at  times  to  cHng  to  the  staff  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
forgets  itself  even  so  lar  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God.  And  as 
regards  Luther  hhnself,  he  was  often  unable  to  put'  off  the  doubt,  wfae- 
ther  he  had  conceived  justifying  faith  in  a  very  believing  spirit,  and 
dispelled  awakening  scruples,  not  by  the  power  of  ftiith,  but  after  a  very 
human  fashiont  to  wit,  by  resoNing  in  such  moments  to  inveigh  instao* 
taneously  and  energetically  against  the  papacy,  and  in  this  way  to  set 
aside  disgust  by  pleasure.*  Now  this  dismay,  and  this  doubting  in 
divine  truths  and  divine  promises,  are  most  assuredly  no  gracious  work 
of  God  ,-  but  in  both  we  recognize  the  human  alloy,  and  (in  the  sense 
of  the  Reformers,)  we  must  say  :  ^  In  ns  God  believes ;:  it  is  maut  on 
the  contrary,  who  trembles,  and  who  doubts.  In  despite  of  this  pertur- 
bation of  the  divine  element  within  us,  €»od  doth  not  yet  cease  to  look 
down  graciously  upon  the  seed  He  hath  sown  in  man*"'  Why  should 
the  Deity,  then,  on  account  of  the  human  aNoy  intermingled  with 
charity,  be  induced  to  cast  no  friendly  eye  upon  it,  and  not  graciously 
to  recognize  that  portion  o[  it,  which  is  His  own  work  ? 

*  Somepafsa^es  of  thh  kind  we  mutt  here  lay  before  the  reader.  Lother,  in  hif 
Tabie.t^k  (p.  166,  ed.  Jena,  1603,)  eaye :  **  1  once  believed  all  that  the  Pope  aa4 
the  monka  told  me.  Bbt  now  what  Christ  aaith,  who  cannot  lie,  this  I  cannot  put 
too  strong  a  fiuth  in.  Bat  this  is  a  weansome  subject ;  we  must  defer  it  to  another 
day/*  F.  167  ;  '*  The  spirit  is  mdeod  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  saith  Chriit, 
when  he  speaks  of  himself.  St  Paul  also  saith :  The  spirit  will  gire  itself  up  to 
God,  and  trust  in  Him  and  obey ;  bat  reason,  flesh  and  Mood  resist,  and  will  not  and 
eamiot upward  rise.  Therefbro  must  oar  Jjosd  God  bear  with  as;  the  glimmeriiig 
wick  be  will  not  pat  oot ;  the  (aithfol  have  only  the  firatfhiits  of  the  spirit,  not  the 
Aill  perfection,  and  the  ten  commandments.  One  person  asked,  wherefore  doth  not 
God  impart  to  us  full  knowledge  7  Dr.  Martin  replied :  If  any  one  oould  indeed  be- 
iiove,  then  for  very  joy  he  would  be  able  neither  to  eat,  nor  drink,  nur  do  aoght  elee. 
As  at  Dr.  Martin's  table  the  text  fh>m  the  prophet  Hosea,  Htec  dieit  Domimmt,  was 
song,  he  said  to  Dr.  Jonas,  *  As  little  as  you  believe  that  thb  singing  is  good,  so  litds 
do  I  firmly  beHeye  that  theology  is  true.  I  hvre  my  wife^  I  love  her  move  dearly  than 
myself— that  is  most  sore— I  mean  to  say,  I  would  rather  die  than  that  she  or  the  tiu 
tie  ones  should  die.  I  love  Christ  Tory  dearly,  who  with  His  blood  hath  redeemed 
me  from  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  deTif:  but  my  faith  oaght  in  juattce  to  be 
greater  and  more  ardent  than  it  is ;  ah !  Lord  I  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ses> 
Tant,'  **  4bc. 
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Lave,  then,  is  sd  effect  of  faith,  and  consequently  not  the  firs(t  of  the 
divine  workings  within  U8 ;  for  as  it  is  only  faith  which  with  God's  aid 
brings  forth  charity,  and  certainly  not  any  unbelief  ingrafted  on  faith, 
love  must  in  consequence  be  as  divine  as  faith  ;  because  it  is  the  pure, 
though  (as  the  Lutherans  assert)  the  later,  production  of  a  divine  prin- 
ciple. For  whatever  would  be  defective  in  charity,  would  be,  as  we 
remarked  above,  not  charity  itself,  but  only  the  effect  of  a  deficiency 
in  faith  ;  or,  to  express  ourselves  more  accurately,  (for  a  deficiency, 
that  is  to  say,  the  absence  of  being  can  do  nothing,)  a  smaller  degree 
of  charity  presupposes  a  small  degree  of  faith  ;  though  the  iprmer,  be 
it  even  subsequent  in  its  origin,  is  as  divine  as  the  latter.  A  flame  is 
not  less  fire  than  a  spark,  though  the  spark  precedes  the  flame ;  it  is  the 
same  with  a  little  flame,  though  it  were  only  the  effect  of  a  little  spark, 
and  both  in  the  same  way  would  be  comprised  in  the  notion  of  a  little 
fire. 

Wtiitbersoever  we  turn  our  inquiring*  glanoe,  we  can  discover  no- 
thing which  should  have  brought  charity  into  such  discredit,  that  it 
were  only  by  ftiith,  and  not  by  love,  we  can  be  acceptable  to  God* 
Holy  writ  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  chargeable  with  the  evil  repute 
into  which  love  is  fallen.  Let  us  compare  only  John  xiv.  21,  23,  and 
1  Cor*  viii.  3*  If  the  Saviour  saitb  in  the  former  place,  ''He  who 
bveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him ;"  so  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  the  question, 
what  distinction  can  exist  ^  between  receiving  any  one  into  his  grace,** 
^  assuring  any  one  of  his  good-will,''  (declaring  him  just,)  and  ^  loving 
any  one  V*  It  is  also  useful  attentively  to  consider,  who  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  whom  the  Father  and  the  Son  love  ; — ^him,  it  saith, 
**  who  loveth  Christ."  Thus,  it  would  be  Faith,  in  so  far  as  it  loves, 
and  is  active  in  love,  wherein  consists  the  righteousness  that  availeth 
before  God,  and  whereby  we  become  well-pleasing  unto  Him. 

To  speak  out  plainly  our  own  opinion,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  in  the 
Protostant  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  instrumental  faith,  and 
the  faiih  working  by  charity,  there  has  been  always  wanting  a  clear* 
nesB  of  conception.  This  will  be  proved  most  evidently,  if  we  take  the 
pains  of  inquiring,  what  is  this  faith  considered  t»  itnifj  and  what,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  Protestants;  this  faith,  as 
we  shoukl  premise,  being  always  understood,  in  the  Protestant  sense, 
of  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  as  the  Forgiver  of  sins.  The  discussion, 
which  we  have  just  concluded,  leads  us  to  a  certain  result.  Let  us 
once  more  pkM^e  ourselves  in  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  which  kK>ks 
on  charity  as  an  effect,  or  a  fruit  of  faith.  If  charity  stands  really  in 
this  relation  to  laith,  it  is  necessarily  comprised  in  it,  for,  otherwise, 
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it  could  not  proceed  from  it ;  it  would  be«  therefore,  most  certainly 
only  another  form  of  Faith's  existence,  or  faith  in  another  shape,  and 
would  determine  its  essence  in  such  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived without  it,  and  could  only  be,  through  it,  what  it  is.  It  would, 
thereforei  be  no  error  to  assert,  that  love  were  the  essence  of  faith,  and 
so  in  a  higher,  more  developed,  and  more  distinct  manner ;  it  would  be 
the  essence  of  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  latter  which  is  manifested  in 
it,  as  the  cause  in  its  effbct,  the  reason  in  its  consequence,  the  root  in 
the  tree.  Love  would  be  faith,  even  in  a  more  consummate  form,  be- 
cause faith  only,  after  a  gradual  growth,  hath  become  love.  Fbith, 
in  so  far  as  it  embraces  Christ,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  is, 
consequently,  love  itself,  although  (as,  until  more  accurate  definitions 
be  given,  we  are  willing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  concede,)  it  be  at  first 
only  love  in  its  infancy.  Love  is  thus,  without  doubt,  the  organ» 
which  rests  with  confidence  in  Christ,  and  the  efficacious  faith  is  the 
instrumental  one,  only,  as  we  said,  in  a  more  mature  and  a  more  con- 
firmed shape. 

The  truth  of  what  has  been  stated,  and,  consequently,  the  due  rela- 
tion in  which  faith  stands' to  charity,  may,  in  various  ways,  be  made 
evident.  The  first  is  as  follows :— To  the  abstract  idea  of  €rod,  as  a 
Being  infinitely  just,  corresponds  the  sentiment  of  fear.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  be  conceived  as  the  all  loving,  merciful  and  forgiving 
Father,  this  is  most  assuredly  possible  only  by  a  kindred  sentiment  in 
our  souls,  corresponding  to  the  Divine  love,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  love 
germinating  within  us.  It  is  awakening  lone  only  that  can  embrace 
the  loving,  pardoning,  compassionate  God,  and  surrender  itself  up  en- 
tirely to  Him,  as  even  the  Redeemer  saith,  **  He  who  loveth  me,  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  numifut  m^ftdfto 
him.**  Thus  it  would  not  be  faith  (confidence)  which  would  be  the 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  love  in  the  next  place,  but  faith  would  be 
an  efieet  of  love,  which,  after  she  had  engendered  faith  as  confidence, 
supported  by  this  her  own  self-begotten  help-mate,  wouM  oome  for* 
ward  more  vigorously  and  efficaciously.  This,  at  least.  Holy  Writ 
teaches  very  clearly.  Compare  Romans  v.  5,  with  viii.  15,  16.—- The 
second  mode,  wherein  what  we  have  said  may  be  made  evident,  is  as 
fellows:  Confidence  in  the  Redeemer  (for  this,  we  repeat  it  again, 
the  Reformers  denominate  faith,)  necessarily  pre-su[^>oses  a  secret,  hid- 
den desire, — a  longing  after  Him.  For  our  whole  being,  having  re* 
ceived  the  impulse  from  God,  forces  and  urges  to  apply  to  oursdves 
what  is  offered  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  our  deepest  ne« 
cessities,  whereof  we  have  attained  the  consciousness  through  His 
Spirit,  are  satisfied  only  in  Him«    But  what  is  now  this  longing,  this 
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desire,  other  than  lore  ?  Assuredly*  this  aspirtDg  of  our  whole  being  to* 
wards  Christ,  this  effort  to  repose  in  Him,  to  be  united  with  Him,  to 
find  in  Him  only  our  salvation,  is  nought  else  than  love.  It  follows,  then, 
that  love,  even  according  to  this  view  of  things,  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion and  internal  condition  of  confidence — nay,  its  very  esse  nee ;  for, 
in  every  internal  consequence,  the  essence  is  again  manifested.* 

It  was  only  a  very  singular  confusion  of  the  manner  wherein  the^Gos« 
pel  is  announced  to  us,  with  the  interior,  living  acceptance  of  the  same 
in  our  own  souls,  that  could  ever  have  given  rise  to  a  different  opinion. 
The  Redeemer,  doubtless,  announces  himself  to  us  from  without  (JiU' 
tiHa  nottra  extra  no8^)  as  Him,  for  the  sake  of  whose  merits,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  offered  to  us,  with  the  view  of  restoring  us  to  com- 
mumon  with  God.  But  when  we  have  once  clearly  apprehended  and 
recognized  this  righteousness,  which  is  without,  then  first  awakes  within 
us  the  feeling  kindred  to  divinity ;  we  find  ourselves  to  be  beings  de- 
signed and  created  for  God  ;  we  feel  ourselves  attracted  towards  Him 
(this  is  the  first  germ  of  love ;)  we  find,  even  in  our  sins,  no  further  ob- 
stacle ;  we  pass  them  by,  and  move  consoled  onwards  toward  God  in 
Christ  (this  is  confidence  in  the  latter;)  and,  by  the  progressive  de* 
velopment  of  such  feelings,  we  at  last  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
world,  and  live  entirely  in  God  {Jtuiitia  intra  nos,  inharens^  infusa, ) 
Thus  the  recognition  of  the  truths  revealed  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  (this  is  faith,  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  sense,) 


*  Caidinal  Sadolet  (ad  Piinolpet  G«nii.  ontio.  Opp  ed.  Yer.  Mooazzznii.  torn. 
iL  p.  359-60)  obaenret  with  great  troth:  **  lUud  preterea  docto  homine  iDdignum, 
quod,  com  iitam  ipaam  fidem,  in  qua  una  heretia,  a  Spiritti  Sancto  nobis  eonceditis 
dari.  non  ridetiB  earn  in  amoro  et  eharitate  ease  datam.  Quid  enim  aliud  Spiritus 
Sanctna  eat,  qnam  amor  ?  Qnod  etiam  nt  preCereatur,  enm  fidcm  eaae  flduckim 
sffinnatia,  qua  eerto  coofidimDa  nostra  nohia  peeeata  a  Deo  perChriBtmn  ftii«e  ignota, 
•pern,  qiMBvis  ioipradentes,  in  hAe  fidncift  inaeritb :  noo  enim  sine  ipe  potest  eaM 
fidac'uu  Qnod  si  tpem,  profeeto  etiam  amorem ;  sic  enim  eonfidimus  nostra  peeeata 
nobis  condonari,  at  non  modo  id  speremos,  sad  etiam  amando  optondoque  ezpecte. 
mos,  at  ita  sit :  qnoniam  omnis  ratio  ipei  et  fiduciae,  qoacmique  versetor  in  re,  amore 
lei  iUras  inniza  est,  qoam  nos  esse  adeptos  aut  adeptoros  eonfidimus.  Ita  in  fide 
veiA  spes  et  eharftas  sic  implieita  est,  nt  nullum  eorum  ab  aliis  possit  divelli.'*  8* 
Ambrose  admirably  obserres  (Exposit  Evang.  Luc.  viii. :)  '*  Ez  fide  charitas,  ex 
eharitate  spes  et  mrsos  in  se  saneto  qaodam  eircuita  lefunduntar."  Fiiueia  is  the 
etrroborttta  spat,  as  defined  by  the  schoolmen.  Bellarmin.  de  justif.  lib.  i.  c.  13 : 
**QQarta  dinpositio  (ad  jostifioationem)  dileetio  est.  Statim  enim  ac  incipit  Aliquis 
sperare  ab  alio  beneficiam,  incipit  etiam  eondem  dfligefe  ut  benefaetorem,  atqae 

aoctoram  omnis  boni,  qood  sperat Porro  ^ileetionem  aKquam  priorem  esse  ra. 

miarinan  peoealoram,  vel  lempore,  si  sit  dileetio  impeifeeta,  ^  eeris  natnra,  si  sit 
petleeta  et  ez  toto  corde,  atqoeadcam  diymere,**  ele. 
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is,  uDdoubtedly,  the  primary  thing  preceding  all  others — ^the  ground- 
work and  the  root  of  justification  (radix  eiftmdamentumjusiyicaUonis ;) 
so  that,  from  this  sort  of  faiths  love  emanates.  But,  if  faith  be  taken 
in  the  sense  ofconfider^ce  {Jiducia,)  then  it  is  far  from  the  truth  to  assert, 
that  it  is  only  followed  by  love,  and,  still  more,  that,  separated  from 
love,  or  conceived  without  it«  it  is  capable  of  justifying.  This  confi- 
dence  is  itself  only  one  phase  in  the  history  of  love.  Accordingly,  our 
sins  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  forgiven  us  ;  so  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  consciousness,  we  love,  but  because  we  confidingly  love,  and  lov- 
ingly confide,  they  are  forgiven.  In  our  interior  Ufe^  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  sanctification  are  simultaneous ;  or,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
excellently  expresses  it,*  **  the  infusion  of  grace,  and  the  remission  of 
sin,  like  the  illumination  of  any  space,  and  the  dispersion  of  darkness, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing."  But,  according  to  the  Apology,  and  the 
Formulary  of  Concord,  it  is  Faith  exclusively  alonet  wherein  the  appro- 
priation of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  justification  consist ;  and»  conse- 
quently, neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue,')'  that  is  to  say,  no  holy 
feelings  on  the  part  of  men,  have  any  share  in  this  work*  Accordingly, 
faith  or  confidence  in  Christ,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  every  holy  sentiment,  especially  charity,  which  is  the  one 
expressly  named.  Whether  this  doctrine  can  be  in  any  way  justified 
— whether  it  ofier  any  sense  whatever — ^the  discussion  in  which  we 
have  just  been  engaged  may  suffice  to  show. 

i  xvm.— Appreciation  of  the  pnctieal  grounds. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  practical 
reasons,  which  the  Protestants  allege  in  their  cause.  These  reasons 
are  the  fdlowing : — 

1.  The  first  is,  that  in  this  way  only  *«  troubled  consciences"  can 
receive  a  powerful  and  adequate  solace.  For,  so  say  the  Protestants,  if 
instrumental  faith,  which  clings  to  Christ  alone,  who  hath  offered  up 
satisfaction  for  us,  possess  the  power  of  justifying,  hearts,  sorely  grieved 
on  account  of  their  sins,  will  then  enjoy  a  steady  interior  peace.  But 
this  they  never  can  attain  to,  if  only  the  faith,  which  is  manifested  in 
love, — faith  evidenced  in  holiness  of  sentiment, — ^be  considered  as  the 


*  Prim.  eec.  9,  q.  eziii.  art.  vi.  *'  Idem  eat  gratis  infiiaio  et  oalpe  remisBO,  aieni 
idem  cat  illmninatio  et  tenebranim  ezpnlaio.'* 

t  Solid.  Doelar.  iii.  de  fide  jnatif.  ^  93,  p.  659.  •«  Neqqe  contritio,  nagna  dUectio^ 
scgiM  tiUa  alia  virtaa  est  iUnd  instnimentom,  quo  gratiam  Dei,  raeiitam  Chriati.  el 
xemianoDem  peccatoram  apprebendera  at  aocipere  poaaamua." 
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4eBt  of  the  children  of  God  ;  for  who  is  coiwcious  of  possessing  the  true 
love  of  God,  and  holiness  of  feeling  T 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  Protestants  contend,  that,  if  the  instm-' 
mental  faith  he  regarded  as  the  one  conferring  justification,  everything  is 
then  referred  to  the  divine  mercy  in  Christ,  and  all  glory  rendered  to 
the  Redeemer.  But  so  soon  as  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  a  circle 
of  holy  feelings,  is  to  earn  for  us  the  approbation  of  heaven,  then  the 
glory,  due  to  the  Saviour  alone,  is  divided  between  him  and  us,  or  rather 
withdrawn  from  him.  In  a  word,  by  this  way  only  can  the  merits  of 
Christ,  in  their  entire  magnitude,  be  gratefully  acknowledged.* 

8.  The  reason,  first  assigned,  offers  us,  in  fact,  a  very  beautiful,  and 
very  pleasing  motive,  and  we  see  at  once  the  sentiment  which  it  is  in* 
tended  to  cherish  in  the  breast  of  men.  This  sentiment  is  TutmilUy^ 
which,  with  an  honest  self-denial,  refers  all  good  to  God,  as  its  primary 
source,  and  ascribes  nothing  good  to  nran,  as  such :  and  humility,  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  in  fact  as  the  motive  of  the  third  ground  for 
this  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  faith.f 


*  Apolog-  iv.  de  dilect  et  implet.  leg.  §  48,  p.  90.  •*  De  magn&  re  disputamiu, 
de  honore  Christi,  et  unde  petant  bons  mentcs  certain  et  firmam  conaolationem.** 
Calvin  Inetit-  lib.  iii.  c-  I ,  (  1 3*  p>  *^^^ :  **  Atque  omnino  quidem  duo  hie  spectanda 
%iint,  ncnipe  at  Domino  illibata  constet  et  veluti  aarla  tccta  sua  gloria,  conBclcntiiB 
vero  nofltris  coraia  ipBiuB  jadicio  placida  quies  ac  8erena  tranqaillitas.**  De  necesti. 
fate  rcfoimandflB  eccleeioe  opusc.  p.  429  :  **  Neque  inter  opera  et  Christum  dimidiat, 
■ed  in  tolidum  Christo  adscribit  (PauIuB,)  quod  coram  Deo  justi  ceneemur.  Duo  hie 
in  qussiiuaem  veniunt :  utrum  inter  noe  et  Dcum  dividenda  sit  salutiB  no«tr»  gloria," 
etc.    Compare  Chemnit.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  part- 1.  p.  «96,  and  in  other  passages. 

t  Luther  adv.  Erasmum.  Roterod.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  176,  b.  **  Due  res  ezigunt  talia 
invdicari.  Prima  est  humiliatio  nostrs  superbie  et  cognitio  gratife  Dei,  altera  ipM 
fides  Christiana.  Primum.  Deus  certo  promisit  humiliatis,  id  est  deploratis  et  despe. 
ratis,  gratiam  suam.  Huinihari  vero  pcnitus  non  potest  homo,  donee,  sciat,  prorsnp 
extra  suas  yires,  consilla,  studia,  volontatem,  opera,  omnino  ex  altehus  arbitrio,  con- 
silio,  volunlate,  opere  suam  pctidcre  salutcm,  nempe  Dei  solius.  Siquidem,  quamdiu 
persuasus  fuerit,  sese  vel  tantalum  posse,  pro  salute  sufr,  manet  in  6duci&  sui,  nee  de 
■0  penitus  dcBperat,  ideo  non  hnmiliatur  coram  Deo,  sed  locum,  tempus,  opus  aliqood 
sibi  pne  sumit,  vel  sperat,  vel  optat  saltern,  quo  tandem  peryeniat  ad  salutem.  Qui 
▼ero  nihil  dubitat,  totum  in  voluutate  Dei  pendere,  is  prorsus  de  se  despeiat,  nihil 
eligit,  sed  ezspectat  opcrantem  Deum  is  proximus  est  gratis,  ut  salvus  fiat  Itaque 
propter  electee  ista  volgantur,  ut  isto  modohumiliatiet  in  nihilum  redact!,  salyi  fiant: 
esteri  resistnnt  humiliationi  huic,  imo  damnant  doceri  bane  desperationem  sui ;  aK* 
qiud  vel  modicnlnm  sibi  relinqui  volunt,  quod  possint :  hi  occnlte  manent  superbi  et 
gratis  Dei  adversarii.  Hec  est,  inqaam,  una  ratio,  ut  pii  promissionem  gratie  ho- 
mihtati  cognoscant,  inyocent,  et  accipiant**  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  ^  6,  p.  379 : 
**  HaetenuB  pemiciosam  hjpocrism  docuenmt,  qni  base  duo  simal  junxere,  humiliter 
sentiendom,  et  justitiam  nostram  aliquo  loco  habendam." 
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®t  us  DOW  examine  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  firat  reason.    It  is  eef 

tainly  a  great  task  for  the  true  Church  to  administer  solid  consolation 
to  consciences  sorely  troubled  and  deeply  agitated  on  account  of  their 
sins.  But  the  solace  so  extended  should  be  no  false  one ;  and  that  such 
tm  epithet  must  attach  to  the  Protestant  consolationi  we  have  already, 
on  account  of  the  distinction  between  the  instrumental  and  the  effica<5iou9 
faith,  full  and  just  cause  to  apprehend*  And  Why  sot  Let  us  hear  the 
following  dialogue  betwixt  Luther  and  a  heart  seeking  consobition  :-^ 
**  Thou  sayesty  I  have  done  no  good  work ;  t  am  for  this  too  Weak  «iid 
frail.  Such  a  treasure  thou  wilt  not  acquire  by  thy  works;  but  thoa 
shouldst  hear  the  joyous  message,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proclaims  to 
thee,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  for  he  saith  to  theer-*^Be 
joyous,  thou  barren,  that  barest  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  art  not 
active  in  charity.  As  if  he  would  say,  why  art  thou  anxious  and 
art  so  troubled  1  for  thou  hast  no  cause  to  be  anxious  and  to  be 
troubled. — But  I  am  barren,  and  lonely,  and  bear  nochildren.-^Although 
thou  bulldest  not  on  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  nor  bearest  children, 
like  Hagar,  it  matters  not ;  thy  righteousness  is  far  higher  and  better, 
to  wit,  Christ,  who  is  able  to  dofead  thee  against  the  terrors  and  the 
curses  of  the  law  ;  for  he  became  an  anathema  for  thee,  that  he  might 
redeem  thee  from  the  anathema  of  the  law.^ 

What  an  utterly  false  and  dangerous  application  of  the  twenty* 
seventh  verse  of  Galatians,  chapter  iv.  I  Is  not  this  replacing  one  part 
of  faith  by  the  other  T  And  distinguishing  the  efficacious  from  the 
instrumental  faith,  in  order  that  not  merely  in  the  defective  condition, 
but  in  the  utter  absence,  of  the  former,  the  latter  might  be  made  to 
represent  it  7  Here  we  find  no  solace,  but  the  encouragement  of  a  false 
security  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the  faith  working  by  charity 
which  justifies,  is  reproached  with  being  unable  to  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  a  mere  legal  justice  I  And  what  contradictions,  too,  we  find 
here  1  Above,  as  we  have  seen,  Luther  termed  ikith  the  thoroughly 
good-will,  and  here  we  find  faith  destitute  of  all  will.  Above,  faith 
was  described  as  an  eternal,  active  principle,  and  here  it  appears  before 
UB  as  indolence  itself!     Above,  it  was  a  fresh  living  power,  which  doth 

*  Luther's  Commentaiy  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  258.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  soul  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  because,  on  account 
of  the  relations  wherein  it  is  placed,  it  cannot  perform  the  works  it  would  desire,  nor 
Sonfer  happiness  on  its  fellow-creatures.  In  this  case  the  solace  administered  would 
have  been  of  a  veiy  different  kind,  and  could  not  have  been  brought  in  connexion 
with  the  passage  relative  to  Hagar.  It  should  then  only  have  been  said,  the  charity, 
wherewith  this  soul  is  animated,  sufficeth ;  for  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  But 
this  it  was  precisely,  which  Luther  did  not  wish  U>  aMert 
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liOt  first  ask,  whether  and  what  it  should  So  }  but,  before  the  question 
Is  put,  is  already  prepared  i  here  it  appears  a  thing  that  can  only  sigh 
and  lament,  and  can  nerer  make  progressf  and  which  still,  however^ 
remains  the  true  faith  !  Should  the  dislinctiolt  accordingly  between 
the  active  and  the  iitetrumental  faith  be  meant  undoubtedly  to  express 
the  idea,  that  faith  justifies,  yet  not  in  so  much  as  it  is  actite,  still  it 
Would  conrey  the  sense,  that  it  justifies,  OTon  when  it  is  not  active  I 
Let  us  attentively  consider  once  more  some  passages  previously  cited 
from  Luther's  writings  (see  §  ivi.  ;)j>^pa96age84  which  only  now  perhaps 
will  be  completely  understood*  Let  us  espedally  weigh  the  words  a 
**  But  if  a  man  hearethi  that  he  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet  that 
this  belief  avatleth  him  Nothing,  nor  is  of  use,  wileaa  lave  he  added 
thereto^  which  imparts  vigour  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of  justify-^ 
ing  man ;  then  without  doubt  he  will  fall  away  from  faith,  despairi  and 
think  that,  if  it  be  really  so,  ihaX  faith  vnthout  lace  doth  not  justify,  then 
is  it  undoubtedly  profitless  and  nothing  worth."  Luther's  already 
cited  description  of  the  riches,  which  flow  to  us  from  baptism,  is  well 
Worthy  of  our  repeated  attention.  All  these  passages  furni^  so  many 
evidendes  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  advancedi  respecting  the  real 
practical  importance  of  the  here  alleged  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  faith.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that^  according 
to  Luther,  the  form  of  faith  efficacious  to  holiness  cannot  appear,  with« 
out  the  other,  which  consists  in  the  solacing  apprehension  of  Christ's 
merits^  But  the  latter  can  elist  without  the  former,  and  indeed,  in 
such  a  way,  that,  fteoording  to  Luther's  opinion^  the  faith  in  the  fou 
giveness  of  sins  through  Christ  would  lose  all  value  and  all  importance^ 
if  such  were  not  the  case. 

This  now  is  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul«  who  consoles  us  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Compare  Romans  v.  1-6,  viii.  1-16 ;  Galatians  y« 
6-3*2.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  let  us  cry  out,  '*  Abba^  dear  Father!  But 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  charity,  joy,  peace,  patience,  benignity^ 
goodness,  longanimity,  mildness,  faith,  modesty,  eontinencyi  chastity." 
Peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  are  accordingly  not  to  be  gained 
without  love  and  all  other  holy  sentiments^  And  this  the  soul,  whose 
scruples  are  silenced  by  Luther,  clearly  proves.  Because  it  possessed 
no  loving<  gentle,  and  meek  faith,  therefore  joy  and  peace  were  not  its 
portion,  and  never  would  it  obtain  these  aUme^  unless  it  were  sedused 
into  a  culpable  levity«  or  sought  its  satisfaction  in  carnal  pleasures.  The 
nature  of  that  eonsolatioB,  which  the  Catholic  Church  adnunisteref  we 
riiall  later  have  occasion  more  accurately  to  define. 

2.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  appreciation  of  the  second  of  the  prae* 
tical  groundsi  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reformerst  so  strongly  enforce 
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their  view  of  faith,  as  to  reader  it  not  only  laudable,  but  even  com* 
Bianded  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  char* 
acterize  the  opposite  opinion  as  absolutely  wicked.  It  would  have  been, 
in  truth,  a  noble  struggle  between  the  different  confessions,  if  they  had 
striven  in  an  enlightened  manner  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Him,  whom  they  mutually  revere  as  the  source  of  all  salvation* 
But  the  sovereign  rule,  according  to  which  judgment  should  be  given  in 
this  strife,  is  this :  when  we  praise  the  holiest,  let  there  be  nothing 
unholy !  Let  us  first  endeavour  clearly  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  Reformers'  assertion !  They  think  the  doctrine  of  Catholics,  that 
only  the  sanctified  is  the  justified  man,  only  the  lover  of  God  is  the 
beloved  of  God,  has  nothing  al)ove  the  level  of  vulgar  and  every-day 
maxims ;  fot  to  love  him,  who  loves  us,  is  not  rare  even  among  men* 
Thus  if  we  would  be  agreeable  to  God,  only  in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
Christ  really  transforms  us,  puts  aside  sin,  and  makes  us  in  fact  worthy 
of  becoming  children  of  God,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  honour  for  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  conception  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  sufferings  before 
God  are  not  estimated  sufficiently  high.  But  if  the  merit  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God  be  so  exalted,  that  its  power  can  introduce  us 
into  heaven,  without  its  costing  him,  or  ourselves,  any  effort  for  our 
preparatory  purification,  then  what  he  hath  achieved  for  us,  and  what 
he  is  able  to  achieve  with  his  Father,  appears  in  all  its  lustre.*  The 
Reformers  conceived  that  the  case  was  nearly  the  same,  as  if  a  gentle- 
man were  to  testify  his  favour  to  a  friend,  by  letting  him  introduce 
guests  in  their  soiled  travelling  clothes,  without  giving  them  on  that 
account  a  less  gracious  welcome.  But  here  the  question  is  not  about 
forms  of  decorum  and  ceremonial  frivolity ; — it  is  about  that  inward 
adornment,  that  nuptial  garment,  which,  under  pain  of  removal  from 
the  banquet,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Lord  of  grace,  who  is 
also  the  Holy  One,  ought  not  to  be  wanting.  Even  the  gentleman*  in 
the  case  referred  to,  would  suppose  that  the  guests  introduced  to  him  in 
the  manner  described,  would  entertain  the  same  kindly  feelings  towards 
himself,  cu  the  friend  under  whose  auspices  they  were  admitted.  Hav- 
ing thus  formed  clear  notions  of  the  mode,  which  the  confessions  deem 
most  fitting  for  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  it  can  no 


*  Chemnit  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  265.  **  Videt  enim  pius  lector,  remis- 
wmeiR  pecetttonim,  adoptionetn,  ipaam  deniqae  aalutem  et  vitam  etemain  adimi  et 
dstmhi  Mtisfactioni  et  obedientie  Christi,  et  trenafenri  in  noatras  TUtatea,  Cliriato  void 
mediatori  hoe  tanium  relinquitiir,  quod  propter  ipaiva  meritum  accipiamna  charitatem 

Exinanita  eit  fides,  et  abolita  promiaaio,  a  Iwreditas  ex  lege,  ci^ua  ■umma 

«itoharitaa.» 
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tonger  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  of  them  renders  the  tribute  most 
worthy  of  that  Redeemer.  And  now  let  us  inquire  into  the  misunder* 
standings,  that  have  led  to  a  condemnation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  t«  conceive  any  ol^ection  less  cogent 
against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  the  asser* 
tion  that  it  considers  the  Reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  partly  as  the 
Wot^  of  Christ,  partty  as  the  work  of  man,  or  what  is  the  same,  that  it 
divides  between  the  Saviour  and  the  believer  the  glory  of  bringing  the 
tatter  back  to  God ;  and  this  forsooth,  becanse  Catholics  represent  the 
(aith  animated  by  love  as  agreeable  to  God )  If  the  doctrine  of  Catho* 
lies  were  this,  that  the  holy  sentiments  required  of  the  Christian  were 
obtained  independently  of  Christ,  and,  in  this  independence,  were  ac- 
ceptable to  God ;  or  even  that  Christ  supplied  only  those  virtues,  where* 
in  we  were  deficient ;  then  the  above  objection  would  doubtless  be  well 
founded.  But  as  the  Church  expressly  teaches,  that  the  entire  spiritual 
life  of  the  faithful^  in  so  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  God,  flows  absolutely 
from  the  source  which  is  called  Christ,  how  can  therltbe  here  any  ques- 
tion of  a  division  of  glory,  or  %  thankless  conduct  towards  the  Redeem. 
«r,  and  of  a  want  of  pious  feeling  !  Undoubtedly,  the  Church  urgently 
tiemands  of  every  one,  to  appropriate  in  a  complete  and  vivid  manner 
the  power  proffered  in  the  Redeemer  ^  undoubtedly,  she  teaches,  that 
it  is  only  by  this  living  appropriation^  by  stamping  Christ  on  our  souls, 
we  can  become  pleasing  unto  God  ;  namely,  when  all  our  feelings,  all 
tnir  thoughts,  and  will,  are  filled  with  His  vital  breath.  But  to  call  this 
a  dividing  of  glory  with  Christ,  is  tantamount  to  asserting,  that  a  man, 
exposed  to  danger  of  dcuith  from  hunger,  divides  the  honour  of  his  deli  v. 
erance  with  him,  who  benevolently  offers  him  food  and  drink  ;  because 
the  unhappy  man  makes  use  of  the  strengthening  nurture,  and  by  that 
^rticipation  appropriates  it  to  his  own  substance,  and  docs  not  merely 
content  himself  with  turning  up  a  look  of  hope  and  confidence  towards 
bis  benefactor.  With  this  case,  in  fact,  may  be  aptly  compared  the 
theory  of  Protesfants  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ. 
But  whoever  is  entangled  in  this  error,  will  perish  in  his  sins,  like  the 
starving  man  whom  he  would  take  for  his  model,  while  he  fancies  he 
is  rendering  glory  to  the  Saviour  alone.  He  will  be  comprised  in  the 
number  of  those,  who  exclaim,  **  Lord,  Lord,*^  (be  thou  aloAe  praised  I) 
bat  who  **do  not  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father." 

But  this  whole  error  is  here  bajsed  on  a  confusion  of  the  objective 
consummation  of  the  atonement  with  its  subjective  appropriation  (see 
\  xu  ;)*  and  the  love  which  must  first  germinate  from  faith  in  the 

«  Tbe  Council  of  Treat  diftingiiiihes  five  caosee  of  jnitificatioD,  the  lenie  where.. 
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grace  and  the  love  of  God  id  Christ,  though  in  a  living  faith  it  haa  already 
ripened  into  blossom  and  fnitt,  is  so  Qnderstood,  as  if  God  remitted  us 


of  Saipi  rfioald  have  fathomed  before  bo  piiwuiifcd  to  eilpvMi  a  oennav^    *'  Hajiw 
JQgtificationk  caoMB  wamifinali*  qnidem  gloria  Dei  el  Cbriatit  ac  ^ita  eleraa :  <^ 
cUna  vero  miaericoxB  Deus,  qui  gntoito  aUoit :  merUorim  autem  dllectiMtmoi  oni- 
genitos  Miai,  Duminm  noster  Jesos  ChnstUB,  qui,  cum  ememw  inimici,  propter 
aimiam  caritatem,  qua  dileiit  noe,  sua  laactiMima  paasione  in  IigDo  cnieiii  nobis  jus- 
tificati'inem  mertdt  el  pro  nobis  Deo  patri  mtiefecit :  intirtmenUdU  item,  iacramen- 
tam  baptismi :......  tfemam  anica/ormo/ur  caoaa  eat  jaatitia  Dei ;  non  qua  ipee  justna 

est,  aed  qaa  noa  jaatoe  faeit :  qua  videlicet  ab  eo  donati,  renoTamur  apirita  mentis 
Dostna,  et  non  raodo  repntamur,  led  vere  jaati  nommamur  et  aumua,  juatitiam  in 
aobia  recipientea.**......  Sets,  n*  e.  viii.    It  ia  tbe^'tf«{{/Scafioniff  eaurn  formaU»^  which 

gives  so  much  offence  to  the  Protestants.  The  cauaa  fomudit  is,  in  thto  technical 
language  of  the  mediieval  schools,  the  dan»  eue  in  alipto^  dans  actualitatem  ;  and 
accordingly,  here  it  is  that  whereby  the  righteoosness,  which  C^  desireth  of  oa,  bo* 
aomea  real  within  as,  foiming  {Jorma)  the  vivifying  principle  within  ua.  The  Coan« 
oil  says,  the  righteousness  becomes  living  and  is  formed  within  na,r  through  the  im« 
pressbn  of  6od*s  hol^will  (Jiutitia  Dei)  upon  our  souls.  Tlus  doctrine  the  Protes* 
tants  take  quite  abstractedly,  just  as  if  it  signified :  *'  the  sanctified  will  is  what  is 
acceptable  to  God  in  us,**  without  attending  to  what  immediately  before  was  said 
respecting  the  eau»a  finalise  efficient,  and  meritoria,  to  wit,  that  it  is  only  the 
mercy  of  God  ar.d  the  merits  of  Christ  which  are  the  source,  whence  flow  the  release 
of  the  human  wiH  from  sin  and  its  sanctification,  and  on  this  account  it  is  said,  God 
stamps  his  will  upon  us,  no9  juetoefacit  Deus.  Luther  says,  the  cauMformaUsjuf 
i^ficationit  is  the  instrumental  faith  (Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  GtilatianB,  loo. 
cit  p.  70 ;)  and  in  his  sptcm  he  is  right,  for,  according  to  it,  man  is  already  com- 
pletely righteous  and  regenerated  so  socm  as  he  possesses  that  faith — so  soon  as  he 
appr^ends  Christ— the  extraneous  righteousness.  Dnt  the  Catholic  deniea  that  by 
this  theory  the  scriptural,  or  even  scientific,  notion  of  a  living  appropriation  is  reaU 
ized  ;  and  he  is  equally  fiur  from  conceding,  that  by  upholding  this  notion  the  Catho. 
lie  Church  withholds  the  glory  doe  to  Christ,  the  Lord,  or,  in  other  wurds,  faila  to 
recognize  in  its  full  extent  the  power  of  the  atonement. 

Calvin  (in  Antidot.  in  Concil.  Trid.  opusc.  p.  704)  expresses  himself  with  great 

nalvet^:    **Porro  quam  frivola  sit  et  nugatoria   eausarum  partitio aupersedeo 

dicero.**  He  is  also  perfectly  right  in  avoiding  all  dear  scientific  definitions  on  this 
matter :  for  the  very  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  Protestant  system  of 
doctrine  is  connected  with  tfiis  point* 

Chomnit.  Exam.  Concil.  part  i.  p.  366.  **  Sed  Andradlus  banc  Chhsti  mediatoritf 
jastitiam  fide  nobis  iroputatam  blasphcmat  esse  comnrentitiam,  adumbratam  et  ficti. 
tiam.  Nullum  autem  habent  aliud  argumentom,  nisi  (!)  quod  opponuni  absurdity 
tem  ex  physic!  et  ethicl :  absurdum  scilicet  esse  (sicut  Osius  inquit)  dicere  alicujus- 
rei  formam  esse,  qus  i]  si  rei  non  insit,  ut  si  dicam>  parietem  esse  album  albedine,  qu» 
vcsti  me»  inheroat,  non  parieti :  vel  Ciceronem  esse  fortt  m  fortitudine,  quae  non  ipsi, 
sed  Achillis  animo  inhsreat.  Quid  vero  hiec  argumenta  aliud  ostendunt  quani  Pon- 
tificios  in  doctrina  justificationis,  re|icta  evaagelii  luce,  quaerere  scntentiam,  qu» 
omformis  et  aonsentanea  sit  phtlosophicis  opinionibus,  aut  cieite  legalibus  sententiia 
de  justitia  7  Evangehum  vero  pronuntiat  esse  sapientiam  in  mysterio  abaconditam, 
qaam  nemo  principum  hujus  soeeoli  cognovit.  Ideo  cum  habeamas  sentantia  nostne 
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our  61119  on  aceount  of  our  love,  whereas  it  is  His  voluntary  gift.     A 
misondentanding  of  Scripture  has  had  great  share  in  producing  this 

in  MriptoiA  eeitR  et  finna  ftmdmnimto  (T),  ntm  ert  cimndanii  tHmmm  mewrrat  m  mk* 

Here  it  is  openly  avowed,  that  the  Protestant  theory  of  appropriation  of  the  merits 
df  Christ,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  scientific  investigation.  And  such  is  the  fact ;  for, 
as  was  said  ahove,  we  are  to  iq>propriato  to  oorselves  the  obedience  of  Christ  without 
his  becoming  our  own  true  and  inmost  property ;  He  is  to  become  snbjective,  with* 
out  becoming  so ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  a  philosuphic  absurdity.  In  the  same  way« 
no  philosophic  notion  of  Protestant  faith  can  be  formed,  because  it  is  to  be  an  organ 
of  appropriation  without  appropriating  !  To  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  we  may 
Ascribe  charges  like  the  following :  **  Sed  hoc  dicunt  esse  totnm  meritum  Christie 
<|nod  propter  iUud  misericordia  Dei  infundat  nobis  novam  qualitatem  justitis  iiilue* 
veatis,  que  est  oaritas,  ut  illA.  jostifieemar  :  hoc  est,  at  non  propter  Christi  obedieo* 
tiam,  sed  propter  nostram  chariutem,  absolvamur  coram  judicio  Dei,  adoptemur  hi 
filws,'*...Chemnit.  lib.  i.  p  263.  Here  again  we  find  the  divine  and  the  human,  the 
objective  atonement  and  the  subjective  appropriation  confounded  with  each  other* 
When  Chenmitius,  in  a  tone  of  lament,  proceeds  to  observe,  **  Ut  ita  misericordia 
Dei  taahan  sit  causa  efficiens,  et  obedientia  Christi  faii<ufii  sit  meritoria  causa,"  ws 
can  only  express  our  astonishment;  for  what  more  can  they  be  in  them$elvist 
Chemnitius  desires  the  obedience  of  Christ  should  be  also  the  cauta  formdlia^  that  is 
to  say,  should  become  our  own,  without  ourselves  being  obliged  to  be  obedient :  it  is 
to  become  subjective  without  becoming  subjective  ! !  In  a  word,  the  theory  of  Chem- 
nitius is  what  we  have  already  commented  on  in  the  text ;  to  wit  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  stand  forth  in  a  far  more  glorious  light,  when  we  not  merely  believe  they  work 
ool  our  forgiveness,  in  so  far  as  they  work  oat  at  the  same  time  our  improvemeat« 
but  when  we  also  assume,  that  for  Uie  sake  of  these  merits  sin  is  forgiven  as,  evea 
i  we  reform  not  our  conduct,  but  merely  believe.  Chemnitius  (p.  363-4)  cen» 
\  Catholics  fur  denying  forgiveness  of  sins  on  account  of  Christ's  satiffaction,  be* 
eai»e  they  make  the  same  tantamount  to  a  real  extirpation  of  sin,  and  the  implant- 
ing  of  cliarity  in  the  room  of  the  old  debt  of  sin.  But  Catholics  teach  that  throogh 
laith  in  ths  divine  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  connected  therewith,  love  for  God  is 
Awakensd  in  oar  souls,  and  thereby  the  afieotion  for  sin  e£Eaced.  But  is  this  to  deny 
ttM  objective  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  is  it  not  rather  to  appropriate  the  same  to  oar* 
selves  7  Is  it  not  to  protest  against  a  notion  of  appropriation,  which  is  none  at  all? 
Calvin,  especially,  entertained  the  singular  opinion,  that  Catholics  believed  justifica- 
tion io  consist,  partly  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  partly  in  the  spiritual  regeneration. 
Antidot  in  Cone.  Trid.  opusc.  p.  704:  **Sed  quid  foeis  istis  bestiis  (the  Catholics) 
ta»,Nam  justitie  partem  operibus  hinc  constare  colligunt,  quod  nemo  absque  spiritti 
icinncirstiimis  per  Ciiristum  Deo  eoncilietur,"  and  so  on :  "  Ac  si  partim  remissione^ 
parUm  ^^irituali  regeneralione  justi  essemus."  Calvin  having  already  taught,  thai 
by  mstrumental  fiith,  and  apart  from  all  newness  of  life,  man  becomes  righ'toouS|^ 
most  needs  further  teach,  that  by  forgiveness  of  sins  alone  is  man  justified.  But  aL 
though  under  righteousness  Catholics  include  newness  of  life,  it  by  no  means  lEclIows 
that  they  hold  justification  to  consist,  partly  in  this  newness  of  life,  and  partly  in  ths 
forgiveness  of  sins ;  for  out  of  foith  is  unfolded  the  entire  new  life,  and  the  latter  is 
ever  determined  by  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  righteous  man,  faith  and  the  inner  new- 
bom  life  form  an  inseparable  unity  {fide$  formata^)  as  in  God  do  forgiveness  of  sins 
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error.  In  the  Bible,  God  is  represented  as  loving  men  before  tbey  lore 
Him  (see  1  John  iv.  10;)  that  is  to  say,  as  loving  them  tokhout  their 
fove ;  whereas  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  he  only,  who  loves 
God,  is  beloved  of  God.  Hereby  the  free,  unmerited,  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  seems  totally  rejected,  as  if  only  through  our  love,  the  love  of 
God  deserved  to  be  acquired.  What  is  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  t  In 
answering  this  question,  we  connect  with  the  iSrst  epistle  of  John  iv.  10« 
numerous  other  passages  which  appear  to  contradict  it  ;•— passaget 
wherein  it  is  expressly  said,  that  God  loves  only  those  who  love  Him. 
fn  the  verse  referred  to,  the  love  of  God  embracing  the  human  race 
(Jr«v  tt$Tf4,$f)  in  the  Redeemer,  is  announced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
eternal  mystery  is  unveiled,  that  God,  through  his  Son,  proffers  for- 
.giveness  to  all.  But  this  universal,  eternal  love  of  God  is  redlixed  m 
Ae  individual,  only  at  the  moment  wherein  he  co-operates  with  the  love 
•of  God  revealed  in  the  Redeemer,  and,  full  of  faith,  stamps  it  on  bitf 
lieart  and  his  will ;  so  that,  as  this  specific  individual,  he  is,  in  effect, 
beloved  of  God  at  the  moment  only  when  the  love  hath  become  mu- 
tUal.  (John  xiv.  21-^3.)  Hence  both  forms  of  speech  in  Holy  Writ 
are  equally  true  ;  hence  the  truth  of ,  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which,  in 
(he  article  of  justification,  wherein  this  personal  appropri(zfi(m  ofGod^g 
unmerited  grace  is  the  question  at  issue^  necessarily  adheres  to  the  words 
«f  the  Scriptural  text  last  referred  to. 

3.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relation  which  the  distinction  in  question 
Bears  to  humility.  TTie  principal  virtue  of  the  Pauline  faith  is,  doubt* 
Ibss,  humility — the  unconditional  resignation  to  God  in  Christ,  self-re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  man,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  possessing  no 
sentiment  agreeable  to  God,  without  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
ttiat  a  perception  of  this  truth  mainly  influenced  the  Reformers  in  their 
definition  of  faith.  But  as  they  asserted  that  it  was  not  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  faith — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  a  circle  of  closely  connected 
virtues  involved  in  faith,  such  as  humility,  love,  self-denial,  and  the 
rest,  which  stamped  on  it  the  character  of  justification,  a  method  was 
found  of  dispensing  with  humility  even  in  humility  itself,  and,  in  order 
lb  evince  a  true  humility,  it  was  taught,  that  it  was  not  humility  in 
fkith  which  rendered  us  acceptable  to  God !  It  is  indeed  a  sign  of  true 
liumility,  to  be  ignorant  of  itself,  and  to  conceal  itself  from  its  own 
itew  ;  but  never  hath  a  truly  humble  man  taught,  that  humility  doth 
■ot  render  us  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  Were  there  any  other  means 
«f  awakening  in  our  soub  a  heart-felt,  vivid,  persevering  sense  of  the 
tirtue  of  humility,  than  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  alone  man  is  compelled  to  go  out  of  him- 
self, to  renounce,  without  reserve,  his  own  self-produced  virtue,  in  order 
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to  live  entirely  in  and  by  God  ;  we  should  not  then  even  stand  in  need 
of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  So  much  is  humility  the  cardinal 
point,  on  which  everything  hinges,  which  must  be  called  forth  before 
everything  else,  because  in  this  negative,  all  positive  is  comprised. 
And  this  is  not  to  make  us  acceptable  to  God,  because,  forsooth,  no 
virtue  can  make  us  so !  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  avowal,  that  it  is 
not  humility,  but  faith  only  which  possesses  this  property,  that  true 
humility  is  to  consist !  Here  the  Reformers  were  evidently  misled  by 
the  most  vague,  the  most  confused,  yet  withal  honourable,  feelings.  Of 
the  truly  positive  principle  in  the  negative  character  of  humility,  they 
had  no  clear  conception*  Still  less  did  they  pause  to  reflect,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  can  be  thoroughly 
good,  and  another  to  hold  oneself  as  personally  good.  The  latter  would 
be  the  destruction  of  all  religious  life,  while  the  former  is  its  essential 
condition. 

The  inextricable  contradiction,  in  which  this  doctrine  involved  the 
Protestants,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  their  teaching, 
humility,  like  every  other  virtue,  can  be  rigJuly  found,  only  where  it  ia 
most  urgently  inculcated,  that  the  believer  needs  it  not  to  render  him« 
self  acceptable  to  God.  And  yet  it  is  taught  at  the  same  time,  that 
on  that  account  the  Christian  needs  it  not,  as  a  holy  sentiment,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  Deity,  because,  like  every  other  virtue,  it  appears  al- 
VDoya  impure  in  man,  that  is  to  say,  always  marred  by  self-complacency  and 
arrogance.  Hence,  if  it  were  exacted  as  necessary  to  justification,  man 
would  never  beeome  just  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Thus,  forsooth,  true  humil- 
ity is  to  be  engendered  by  a  system  of  faith  which  establishes,  that  there 
is  no  true  humility  even  in  the  new-born ;  and  true  humility  can  acquire 
a  solid  foundation  only  by  the  doctrine  of  its  impossibility,  or  at  least 
its  non-existence  in  this  system.  Either  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no 
trae  humility,  is  right,*— and  then  such  a  doctrine  can  never  produce 
true  humility,  because  otherwise  the  doctrine  itself  would  he  false  ; — 
or,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  humility,  and  then  the  doctrine  is 
false. 

Akin  to  this  contradiction,  or,  rather,  identical  with  it,  though  only  in 
another  form^  is  the  following.  In  studying  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
fbrmers,  the  thought  has  often  involuntarily  occurred  to  us,  that  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  something  extremely  dangerous  to 
be  really  good  ;  nay,  that  the  principle  of  sanctity,  so  soon  as  it  was.  on 
the  point  of  acquiring  complete  dominion  over  a  man,  contained  the 
germ  of  its  own  destruction,  as  such  a  man  must  needs  become  arro* 
gmoty.faU  into  vain-glory,  liken  himself  to  the  Eternal,  and  contend 
vith  him  for  divine  sovereignty.    Hence  the  security  of  believers 
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seemed  to  requirot  that  they  should  ever  keep  within  themselves  a  good 
germ  of  evil,  because  in  this  state  we  are  better  off  1  Accordingly  the 
matter  was  so  bandied,  as  if  real  goodness  were  incompatible  with  hu- 
mility, and  as  if  it  were  in  evil  only,  that  this  virtue  flourished  ;  where- 
as it  was  not  considered,  that  wickedness  was  in  itself  the  contrary  of 
true  humility,  and  utterly  excluded  it.  In  the  following  passage,  re- 
plete with  wonderful  naivete,  the  impression  which,  as  we  just  said,  the 
reading  of  the  Reformers'  writings  has  produced  on  our  mind,  has  been 
recorded  in  felicitous  language  by  Luther  himself.  **  Doctor  Jonas 
said  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  at  supper-time :  he  had  that  day  in  his  lec- 
ture been  commenting  on  that  sentence  of  Paul  in  2  Timothy  iv. 
*  Reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitisB  ;'  '  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  justice ;'  *  Oh  !  how  gloriously  doth  St.  Paul  speak  of  his  death !  I 
cannot  believe  it !'  Whereupon  Dr.  Martin  replied,  '  I  do  not  believe 
St.  Paul  was  able  to  have  so  strong  a  faith  on  this  matter  as  he  asserts. 
In  truth,  I  cannot,  alas  I  believe  so  firmly  as  I  preach,  talk,  and  write, 
and  as  other  people  think  I  believe.     And  it  would  not  bk  qitits 

OOOD  FOR  us  to  DO  ALL  THAT  GoD  COMMANI^  FOR  Hx  WOULD 
THEREBY  BE    DBPRrVRD    OF    HiS    DIVIZaTT,   AND     WOULD     BECOME   ▲ 

LIAR,  AND  COULD  NOT  REiCAiN  TRUE.  The  authority  of  St.  Paul, 
too,  would  be  overturned,  for  he  says  in  Romans :  *  God  hath  con- 
eluded  all  things  under  sin,  in  order  that  He  might  have  mercy  on  all 
men.'  ''♦ 

i  xa, — Survey  of  the  differmeet  in  the  doctrine  of  fiutk. 

We  will  now  endeavour,  briefly,  to  state  the  points  of  agreement  and 
of  divergence  in  the  article  of  faith.     They  areas  follows  : — 

1 .  If  **  Faith"  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  estab- 
lishment instituted  by  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  Mosaism,  ar 
any  human  and  arbitrary  system  of  religion,  and  the  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting,  which  such  prescribe,  then  the  Catholic  can  with* 
out  restriction  assert :  it  is  by  faith  alone,  man  is  able  to  acquire  God*s 
favour :  there  is  no  other  name  given  to  men  whereby  they  may  be 
saved,  save  Christ  Jesus  alone*  And  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  say  this  name  is  given ;  consequently  without  any  merit  on 
the  part  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  individual  man  in  particular. 

.  2.  The  divergence  commences  only  when  the  objective  must  be- 
come subjective, — when  the  question  regards  the  conditions  under 
which  that  institution  of  salvation  is  to  conduce  towards  our  personal 

•  See  Lnthei's  TaUe-telk,  p.  166^  (in  Gemnn :)  Jena,  1603. 
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salvation.  But  here,  also,  each  confession  teaches,  that  man  should 
adhere  to  Christ,  and  enter  into  a  spiritual  connexion  with  him,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  blessings  proflTered  through  and  in  him.  But 
the  Catholic  says,  if  this  adherence  be  a  mere  connexion  of  ideas — an 
empty  union  of  feeling  or  phantasy  with  Christ — a  mere  theoretic  faith 
in  him — a  mere  recognition  of  Christian  truths,  in  opposition  to  works 
^Dnmght  in  the  viUd  communion  of  the  wtU  with  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the 
lore  engendered  by  faith,  and  to  all  other  virtues  ;  then  this  faith  is  in 
itself  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  m3n  acceptable  to  God,  or  to 
justify.  But  if  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  be  understood  as  a  new  divine 
sentiment,  regulating  the  whole  man — as  the  new  living  spirit  (Jidet 
fcrmata ;}  then  to  this  dUme^  even  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  is 
the  power  given  to  make  us  the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal 
happiness ;  for,  in  this  sense,  faith  alone  embraces  every  thing.*  But 
let  it  be  observed,  that,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  sacred  charity  is  re- 
garded as  the  substantia]  form  of  faith,  which  alone  justifies,  not  as  a 
consequence,  as  a  fruit  m  expectancy^  but  which,  perhaps,  may  never 
come  forth.  Lace  must  already  vivify  faithj  before  the  Catholic 
Church  will  say,  that  through  it  man  is  really  pleasing  unto  God. 
Faith  in  love,  and  love  in  faith,  justify ;  they  form  here  an  inseparable 
nnity.f     This  justifying  faith  is  not  merely  negative,  but  positive, 

*  We  dioold  here  observe,  that,  at  the  oommeiieeaieBt  of  the  Refonniition,  tbe 
pn)|NMilioD,  '«4hat  fiuth  akne  juiti6fla,>*  often  bore  the  seme.  «*that  even  the  lacra. 
neote  are  mineceantfy  **  On  whieh  aeoonnt,  at  eeveml  religiooe  eonfefonoee,  the  Ca* 
tholies.  under  the  article  of  iaith,  inaietcd  on  the  neooMitj  of  the  Monments  as  meaae 
of  JQitifieation.  Of  theae  external  means  of  fnee  we  are  not  here  speaking,  where 
are  have  to  treat  merely  of  the  internal  acts  agreeable  to  God,  the  spiritual  sUte  of  the 
soul,  and  its  oatward  manifestatiaBs  m  moral  eondnet. 

t  A  very  eomprebenave  view  of  thissabjeet  has  been  taken  by  Cardinal  Sadoletoa, 
bishop  of  Caipentias,  in  his  letter  to  the  Genevans.  (Epp  c  xvii.  n.  95,  Opp.  ed. 
Veron.  1738,  torn.  ii.  p.  176.)  **  Asseqnimur  bonnm  hoc  nostrs  petpetne  oniversoB- 
que  salatis,  fide  in  Denm  sola  et  in  Jesom  Christam.  Com  dico  fide  sola,  noo  ita 
intdligo,  qnemadmodmn  isti  novamm  remm  repertores  intelligrmit,  ut  sselM^  tfA^ri. 
Isle  §t  emUri*  CkritHiaum  mewtU  qfiettM^  sohtm  in  Doom  eredoHUtem  et  fidnciam 
fllam,  quL  pefsoasmsnm  in  Christi  oruee  et  aangnine  mea  miht  ddieta  omnia  ease 
ifnota :  eat  hoe  qnidem  etiam  nobii  neeeamrimn,  primus  htc  nobis  patetad  Doom 
latPxtQs:  sed  is  tamen  non  est  satis  Mentem  enim  pralerea  afferemos  oportet  pie. 
tatis  pleoam  eifa  snmmmn  Deum,  cupidamque  efflciendi  quscanqoe  illi  grata  sint : 
fai  qno  prseipoe  virtus  Spiritds  SancU  inest  Que  mens  etiama  interdom  ad  ezte. 
rioim  opera  non  progreditnr,  ipsa  tamen  ez  esse  ad  bene  operandom  jam  intos  paraCa 
«at«  promtomqae  gerit  stodinm,  at  Deo  in  emietis  rebos  obseqnatar :  qm  veras  divinsi 
jwtitm  in  nobis  est  habitw."  After  eiting  several  scriptural  texts,  Saddetoi 
eontiniieo :  **Certe  fides,  qns  in  Deum  nostra  per  Jesmn  Chiistmn  est,  non  so. 
Im  nt  «QnfidamaslnChrato,aed  bene  in  illo  openntea*  operarive  insUtoentes*  at 
coDfidamos,  hnperat  nobis  ae  prsscrihit.    Est  enim  amplom  ac  plenum  vocaboiom 
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withal ;  not  merely  a  coDfidence,  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  the  fbrgire^ 
ness  of  siDS  will  be  obtained,  but  a  sanctified  feeling,  in  itself  agreeable 
to  God.  Charity  is,  un^loubtedly,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  a 
fruit  of  faith.  But  faith  jpstifies,  (mly  when  it  hat  already  brought  forth 
thisjruk.  Faith  is  also,  in  our  view,  a  vivifying  principle ;  but  it  ob- 
tains for  us  the  favour  of  God,  only  when  it  has  already  unfolded  iU 
vivifying  power,* 

3.  The  justifying  subjective  faith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  de- 
scribed, not  merely  as  a  recognition  of  the  New  Testament  Revela- 
tion, "I:  but  as  an  assurance  of  the  Divine  Grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  con* 
fidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the  power  whereof  sins  are 
forgiven.  And  this  confidence  is  held  up  as  being  able,  abstractedly 
and  entirely  of  itself,  to  win  for  its  possessor  the  favour  and  friendship 
of  the  Almighty.  This  consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour  must  see 
charity  and  good  works  in  its  train ;  but  as  by  their  presence  the  latter 
contribute  nought  towards  justification,  so  by  their  absence  they  take 
nothing  from  the  state  of  the  justified.  Here,  accordingly,  charity  i» 
not  regarded  as  the  substantial  form  of  the  alone-justifying  faith  :  man 
is  already  justified,  so  soon  as  he  confides  in  Chridt ;  the  seed  is  sowa 


fides,  nee  Bolum  in  ve  credalitatem  et  fiduciom  conlinet :  sed  spem  etiara  et  Btudium 
obediendi  Deo,  et  illam,  que  in  Cbristo  maxime  penpicaa  nobis  facta  est,  principem 
•t  domirmm  Christianaruai  omnium  virtutnm,  chBritatem." 

*  Sadoleti  Bpp.  lib.  zrii.  n.  9 ;  Ckuipari  Contareno  Card.  opp.  ed.  Yeron.  torn,  ik 
p.  45.  **  De  jnstilieatione  et  jostiti^  placet  raihi  yehementer  tuanim  rationum  eon. 
teztns  et  distinctio  ez  Ariiiotele  sompta.  tteqnitur  enim  certe  charilas  cttrsam  ilium 
antecedentem,  quo  ad  justiliam  pervenitur :  nontamen  sequitur  eadem  chantas  (meo 
quidem  animo  opinioneque)  justitiam»  ted  earn  ipga  cmuiituit :  vel  pottus  charitas  ipsa 
est  justitia.  Habet  enim  forma  vim  charitas :  forma  autem  est  id,  qood  ipsa  res. 
Cum  ergo  aceeditur.  prnunte  iOa  prspartitione  ad  justitiam,  acceditur  una  et  ad 
eharitatem  :  ad  quam  cum  est  perventum,  turn  justitia  per  ipsam  charilatem  eonsti- 
tuitur.  Justitiam  voco,  non  vulgari,  neque  Aristotdioo  nomine,  sed  Chiisiiano  more 
ac  modo,  earn  que  omnes  virtutes  compieza  continet :  neque  id  humanis  vtribua,  sed 
instinett  iniluzilqae  divino,*'  etc. 

t  On  this  matter,  as  in  other  artides,  we  find  in  Luther  little  permanent  unifor- 
mity ;  and  this  maj  be  accounted  for  by  the  obscurity  and  conlisrion  in  the  notion 
which  he  eommonly  attached  to  justifying  faith.  Veiy  often  with  him,  "  faith  **  is 
belief  in  the  truth  of  anything.  Thus^in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (loc.  cit.  p.  70,)  he  calls  faith  **  a  hidden,  loily,  secret,  incomprehensible  know^ 
Udgef^  but  immediately  thereupon,  **  a  true  confidence  and  assurance  of  the  heart.** 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work,  he  compares  faith  to  dialectics,  and  hope  to  rhetoric  ; 
that  is  to  say,  £uth  floated  before  his  mind  as  somethiug  theoretical,  and  not  as  any 
thing  practical.  In  his  work,  De  9ervo  arhitrio  (lib.  i.  p.  177,  b^)  faith  is  againde. 
scribed,  in  a  kmgpassage,  as  a  firm  persuasion ;  and  so  also  in  the  numerous  passa« 
ges  where  he  opposes  it  to  the  future  intuition.    In  his  book,  DIb  ca^twUate  Bahy-^ 
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for  heaven,  and  brings  us  thither,  even  when  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, as,  for  instance,  the  sluggishness  of  the  will,  and  the  like, 
it  bears  absolutely  no  fruit.  Thus  the  Protestant  doctrine  excludes 
works  wrought  before,  as  well  as  after,  conversion  to  Christ,  and,  more- 
over, all  holy  sentiments,  when  it  attributes  to  faith  alone  the  power  of 
savings — a  doctrine  which  we  may  say,  in  passing,  has  not  even  the 
very  slighUst  foundation  in  Scripture.  Of  such  an  opposition  between 
faith,  charity,  and  works,  Paul  did  not  even  once  ihinkf  and  James  la 
absolutely  opposed  to  it.     (See  section  xxn.)* 

i  zz— On  the  aasumnce  of  justification  and  eternal  felieity. 

The  opinion,  that  the  believer  must  be  perfectly  convinced  of  his  ju8« 
tifieation  before  God,  and  of  his  future  f<^city,  is  so  ckwely  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in  the  Protestant  8y8tem,t  that  Melancthon 
says  of  the  schoohnen,  who  deny  it,  ^  We  see  clearly,  from  this  alone, 


hmiea  (0pp.  torn,  ii  p.  279,  b^)  he  aaja  :  **  Verbam  Dei  omniam  primam  eft  quod  ae* 
qnitur  fidea,  fidem  charitaa,  charitaa  deinde  facit  omne  bonum  opna."  Here  one  act 
on  the  port  of  men  ia  ovedooked  :  the  preaching  of  (he  troth  ia  followed,  firrt,  by 
knowledge  and  reeognition  of  the  fmlA,  next,  by  eonfidenoe,  and  ao  on ;  but  which  of 
these  aeu  ia  ban  denoted  by  fideo  ?  IVobably  it  includes  at  onoe  knowledge  and 
eoofidence.  Such  indefiniteneaa  in  language  ia  attended  with  very  pemicioua  conae. 
qoencea,  and,  in  later  timea,  waa  productive  of  an  utter  indifference  to  <Ae  truth,  juat 
■a  if  the  having  confidence  were  alone  aufficient.  or  aa  if  *'  confidence"  were  intelli- 
gible without  ihe  firm  cooviotion  of  the  trath. 

*  After  thu  inveatigation  we  ahall  be  enabled  to  appreciate  Gerfaard'a  Lod  7*Aao2s» 
gid  f torn,  vii-  p.  306,  loc.  xrii.  e.  iii.  aeot.  v.)  where  he  endeAvoora  to  baae  on  tradi- 
tion  the  Pkoteitant  doctrine  of  fiiith.  It  ia  a  compilattoa  totally  unworthy  of  a  man 
like  Gerhard.  Every  paaaage  wherein  any  doctor  of  the  Church  aaaerta  that  faith  io 
Cbriat  akme  condocta  to  salvation,  he  allegea  in  favour  of  the  Pkoteatant  theory, 
without  at  all  inqubing  what  aenae  the  author  attached  to  theae  worda.  He  waS 
even  ao  fooUah  aa  to  make  use  of  thoae  paaiagea  wherein  fatheri  of  the  Church  (fbi 
example,  St  Irensus.)  aaaert  of  the  Catholic  fiuth,  in  oppontion  to  heretical  ayatens 
el  doctrine,  that  it  can  alone  insure  aaJvation ! !  The  perception  that  a  father  of  the 
Chnreb,  like  Chryaoatom*  who  held  anything  but  the  Ftoteitant  doctrine  reapeeting 
original  ain,  fi»e.wiU,  and  ita  relation  to  gimce,  could  not  poaaibly  have  entertained 
the  Lutheran  view  of  faith,  it  would  be  perhapa  too  much  to  expect  fhun  Gerhard  i 
lor  any  deeire  to  inveatigate  the  internal  connexion  between  difierant  doetrinea  he  did 
BOleven  IbeL 

t  ApoAdg.  IF.  i  40,  p.  83  **  Non  diligimua,  niai  eerto  atatuant  oorda,  quad  donata 
ait  nobis  ramiaaio  pecoatorum.**  xii.  Depcsaitent.  i  20,  p.  157:  **  Hanc  cortitudi. 
ncm  fidei  noe  doccmua  reqoiri  in  evangelic/*  Calvin.  Inatit.  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  §  16«  foL 
197  ]  *•  In  BummA,  vere  fidelsi  non  ert,  niai  qui  aolid4  perauasione  Deum  aibi  propiti*' 
nm  benevolamqae  patrem  ease  permasop,  deque  ejus  benignitate omnia  aibi  polUcetur: 
BM  qui  divina  eiga  ae  baneTolentiv  promisMonibqa  fietus,  indnbitatam  aalutia  expec- 
tattffnrni  onssinniL** 
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kow  utterly  devoid  of  intellect  this  species  of  men  are.***  The  close 
connexion  of  this  position  with  the  whole  Protestant  system  is  undenia- 
bly clear.  We  htve  before  observed,  that,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  all  seeds  of  good  out  of  the  human  breast,  one  advantage 
in  regard  to  Christian  life  might  be  gained, — that  man,  so  soon  as  he 
perceived  any  little  sparks  of  a  higher  life  within  him,  might  be  well 
assured  that  God  had  begun  His  work  of  redemption,  which  would  be 
as  certainly  consummated.  (Chap.  xi.  §  vi.)  Secondly,  that  theory  of 
faith,  according  to  which  men  are  to  direct  their  view  towards  God*s 
mercy,  and  to  turn  it  away  from  their  own  moral  state,f  necessarily 
involves  the  opinion  we  have  advanced.  Moreover,  this  assurance  of 
salvation  presupposes  absolute  predestination,  and  the  doctrine,  that 
God's  grace  works  only  in  the  elect ;  for  if  a  man  can  at  any  time  repel 
the  grace  once  felt«  then,  by  the  very  idea  of  this  possibility*  the  sense 
of  certitude  is  at  once  shaken*  Hence,  it  is  only  by  the  Cdvinists  that 
this  doctrine  hath  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent ;  while  on  the  part 
of  the  Lutherans,  it  betrays  that  original  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
predestination,  which  in  other  matters  also  have  left  traces  of  their  influ* 
ence,  and  the  later  rejection  whereof,  has  so  materially  impaired  the 
internal  harmony  of  their  system. 

Catholics,  from  opposite  reasons,  believe  not  that  a  quite  imerring 
certitude  of  salvation  can  be  acquired4    As  they  consider  not  fallen 


•  Mdaneth.  be.  thedog.  p.  1 16.  «•  Ut  voL  boo  nto  loeo  mJtia  apparaat*  niha 
fteiHe  BpirittLsin  toto  genera." 

t  MeliuDcth.  loe.  theolog.  p.  SIS,  sayt,  in  this  leipeet :  **  Debebent  floim  nen  opem 
Ma,  wd  promianonem  miaerieordie  Dei  eontemplari  Quid  eat  tnim  imqum»j  qumm 
mtiimare  tohintatem  Dti  ex  operibue  noetrie,  fuam  iOe  wo  9erho  noUe  deeimrami  r* 
IVue,  if  man  hath  no  freedom ;  arid  henee  it  ia  by  no  meana  ampriatog,  that  Me> 
lanothon  reqnirea  na  to  be  certain  of  orn'Mlvatien  (for  tlie  oertitude  of  the  forgiveneai 
of  aina  ia,  with  the  Reformeri,  tantamoont  to  the  certitude  of  nlvation,)  a]tfaoii(^  the 
believer  be  not  aiaaied  of  bki  perMveranee  in  good.  **  Certi«ima  aententia  eat,  opor. 
tere  noa  eertianmoa  lemper  ene  de  reminione  peccati,  de  benevolenti^  Dei  erga  noa, 
qni  jnatifieati  aomua.  Et  nonmt  qoidem  fide  aaneti,  oertitnme  le  eaie  in  gratia,  aibi 
condonata  eiae  poccata.  Non  enim  ftllit  Dena,  qni  poUicitna  eat,  ae  condonatoram 
peoeata  eredentiboa,  tameUi  ineerti  emt,  an  pereeveratwri  aint.** 

I  Conca.  Trident  Sew.  vi.  cap.  iz.  *«  Sient  nemo  pina  de  Dei  miaerieordia,  de 
Cfariati  merito,  de  Mcramentoram  vbtirte  eteffieaeil  dubitare  debet,  aic  quilibet,  dura 
•a  ipaam  aaamqne  prapriam  inftimitatem  et  indiipoaitionem  reipicit,  &e  ana  gratil 
formidare  et  timere  poteit,  emn  nuUue  edre  valemt  cerfitudme  fidei,  eoi  non  poteat 
aubeaw  falaom,  le  gratiam  Dei  esw  conaeentum."  Cap.  zii.  **Nemo  qaoqne, 
qoamdia  in  hac  mortalitale  vivitor,  de  arcane  divine  pnedeatinationiamyaterio  usque 
adeo  preaumere  debet,  ut  eerto  statnat  ae  omnino  cmc  in  namero  predeatinaionmi : 
qoaal  veram  aawt,  qnod  juatifioatoa  amplioa  peceara  non  poMit,  aot,  ai  peecaverit, 
certam  tSbi  reiipiacentiam  promitteie  debeat    Nam,  nki  ez  ^Moiali  levelatione,  aciri 
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man  to  be  devoid  of  all  moral  and  religious  qualities  and  signs  of  life, 
they  are  unable  to  discover  a  criterion,  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
illusion,  whereby  they  can  distinguish  between  the  operations  of  grace, 
and  the  effects  of  those  feelings  in  man  akin  to  the  Deity,  and  uneradi- 
cated  by  his  fall.*  But  even  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
such  a  criterion,  the  confidence  built  thereon  would  be  again  damped, 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  human  and  divine  co-operation 
in  the  second  birth  and  its  consummation,  and  be  reduced  to  a  more 
modest  tone.  For,  together  with  the  deepest  confidence  in  God's 
mercy,  Catholics  are  taught,  by  reason  of  those  humiliating  experi- 
ences, which  we  all  make  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  to  entertain  a 
great  distrust  of  human  fidelity  ;  and  an  absolute  predestination,  that 
would  bid  them  overlook  such  scruples,  is  rejected  by  their  Church. — 


Bon  potest,  qoM  Dens  nbi  elegerit.**  C.  ziii.  **  Simfltter  de  peneyerantis  munere, 
de  quo  Mriptimi  eit,— -Qui  perMverarit  mqoe  in  finem,  hio  mIvqi  ent :  quod  qai. 
dem  aliimde  haberl  dob  potest,  nisi  ab  eo,  qui  potene  est  earn,  qui  rtat,  ftatoere,  joi 
peneveranter  itet,  et  emn,  qui  eadit,  lestitoere.  Nemo  aibi  oerti  aliqoid  abaoluta 
eertitBdinepoUiceatar:  tametai  in  Dei  anzilio  finniMimam  spem  oollocare,  etrepo- 
Bere  omnes  debent.  Deua  enim,  niai  ipai  ill  ins  gratie  defnerint,  sicut  cospit  upiis 
bonum,  ita  peificiet,  operans  velle  et  peiiicere.  Verumtamen  qai  se  ezistimant  stare, 
▼ideant,  ne  eadant,  et  com  timore  ac  tremore  salatem  soam  operentor.  (Phil.  li.  13.) 

Foffmidafe  enim  debeat,  soientea  quod  ib  spem  gloria,  et  noBdom  ib  gloriam 

lenati  soBt,  de  pugna  que  superest  eom  eame,  com  mondo,  con  diabolo :  in  qoA 
vietoies  esse  bob  possont,  nisi  cum  Dei  gratis  apostolo  obtemperent,  dicenti :  Debi. 
tans  somas,  nan  cajpi,  at  secundom  camem  vivamos ;  si  enim  secandom  camem 
vizeritis,  moriemhii :  si  aatem  spiritu  facta  camis  mortificaveritis,  Tivetis.*^ 

•  Melancthon  (loe.  theol.  p.  131)  says,  ••  The  frnits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testify  that 
he  worketh  in  oor  breasts  (^vsd  inpectare  noHro  vertetur  ;)  erery  one,  to  wit,  know- 
etb  from  his  own  experience  whether  he  bateth  ma  ftom  the  bottom  of  his  heart.** 
Tliis  eritsrion  sounds  the  more  strange  ftom  the  lips  of  Melancthon,  beoaose  he  at 
the  same  time  teaohes,  that  eyen  in  the  will  of  the  regenerated,  sin  remaias; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  aot  detested  ftom  the  heart  Heieby,  accordingly,  eonfideaee 
woold  be  placed  ia  oor  own  worthiness,  whereas  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  solace 
ot  laith  is  to  be  lealoosly  apbeid  precisely  becaose.  if  man  look  to  himsolf,  despair 
mwt  take  possession  of  his  sooL  The  principles,  which  Mdancthun  here  lays  down 
lor  diseeming  the  state  of  grace,  are  those  of  the  Catholic  theoktgians  of  the  Middle 
jkga,  aad  soit  only  the  Catholic  poiat  of  vie  w. 

So  speaks  St.  Thomas  AqaiBas,  loo.  cit  quost  exiL  art  v.  **  Hoc  mode  aliqnis 
sofBoscefo  potest  se  habere  giatiam,  ia  qoantom  seilieet  peieipit  se  deleetari  in  Deo, 
et  eantemnete  res  mnadanis,  et  in  qoaatam  homo  non  est  oonscios  peccati  mortalis* 
SeeoBdom  qnem  Biodam  potest  intelligi.  qood  habetor  Apoc.  1 :  *  Vinoenti  dabo 
maana  abseonditom,  qood  nemo  novit,  nisi  qui  accipit'  quia  ec.  ille,  qui  accipit  P«r 
qmadam  esperientiam  dulcedinis  novit,  quam  noB  ezperitur  Ole  qui  non  acoipit 
IsU  tamea  oognitio  imperiecta  est  Undo  apostolus  dioit  i.  ad  Cor.  iv* :  *  Nihil 
mM  •oBsehw  sun,  sed  bob  iahoe  justifieatossav,**  ete. 
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Thus  the  Catholic  Christian,  without  a  false  security,  yet  full  of  codso* 
lation,  calm«  aud  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  mercy,  awaits  the  day 
on  which  God  shall  pronounce  his  final  award. 

The  avowals  of  Calvin  in  this  matter  are  very  remarkahle,  as  well  as 
the  strenuous  exertions  he  must  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  awaken  in 
the  souls  of  his  disciples  the  desired  assurance.  He  observes,  that  no 
temptation  of  Satan  is  more  dangerous,  than  when  he  seduces  believers 
to  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  their  salvation,  and  iemjiU  ikem  to  seek  the 
iame  in  evU  ways.  To  this  he  subjoins  the  remark,  that  such  tempta- 
tions are  the  more  dangerous,  because  to  mme  are  the  generality  of  men 
mare  indined  than  to  thue.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  man,  whose  soul  is  not 
at  times  disturbed  by  the  thought, — ^  Nowhere  is  the  source  of  thy  sal- 
vation to  be  found,  but  in  the  Divine  election ;  but  in  what  manner  bath 
this  election  been  revealed  to  thee  ?*'  This  train  of  thought  Calvin 
concludes  with  a  proposition  drawn  from  his  own  experience :  **  When 
once  such  doubts  have  become  habitual  in  any  one,  then  the  unhappy 
man  is  either  constantly  tortured  with  dreadful  anxiety,  or  ^itirely  do* 
prived  of  all  consciousness."* 

By  this  rash  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  our  future  salva- 
tion, various  kinds  of  superstition,  as  well  as  a  distracting  uncertainty, 
were  occasioned :  so  that  the  very  contrary  to  CalvLa*s  wishes  occurred ; 
and  it  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  desire 
were  ever  pernicious.  With  sin,  and  the  combat  against  sin,  came  the 
vestlessness  of  the  spirit ;  the  latter  never  capable  of  being  stilled,  till 
the  former  had  ceased  to  exist.f  Undoubtedly,  according  to  the  sen. 
tence  of  the  apostle,  the  spirit  testifies  to  the  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God  \X  but  this  testimony  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  must 

•  Lib.  iii.  c.  34,  (  3,  fol.  853...  /•  Eoqae  exitialior  ect  hec  tentatio,  quod  ad  nollam 
■liam  pnq)eiisi<irai  nmufl  fbre  omnai....QaaB  li  apud  quempiam  wmel  inraluit,  ant 
diriatomieiitiB  miserum  perpetno  «zcniciat,  ant  reddit  penitus  attonitam." 

t  Calvin,  loo.  eit.  c.  3,  (  17.  fol.  136.  «*  Not  oerte  dam  fldam  doceoiiia  mab  ear. 
tarn  ac  aeciiiBm,  non  oertitadinem  aliquam  imagrinamar,  quie  nulli  tangatur  dubita- 
tione,  nee  aeouritotem,  qa»  nutti  aoUioitadina  impetatur ;  qnin  poUua  dieimus,  pefpe* 
tanm  cmo  (idelibua  oartamen  cum  wok  ipaoru'm  diffidentia.'*  Bat  bj  tfaia  Matenee  tho 
whole  doctrine  of  aaBorance  ia  ^ven  ap-  These  striking  oontradictioiis  are  inherent 
in  the  very  effiirt  to  force  artifioiallj  on  the  human  oonecioimefla  aometfaing  in  oon. 
tndictien  to  that  conaeioiwieaB  itself. 

X  Sarpi  hiatoire  da  conoile  de  Trante,  tiadoite  par  Amelot  da  hi  HooMaie,  Amat. 
1699,  p.  198.  **  An  commencement  da  tx.  ehapitfe,  oa  Ton  diaait,  ftie  <m  peekit  na 
mnipoMremu  par  Im  certitude  qu'on  adela  remiseiont  le  legat  cbangea  le  mol  de 
eertiiude  en  eeux  de  jactanee  etde  oonfianoe  prieomptaeuaeea  vertu  deoette  oertitade 
delagrioe.  Et  a  la  fin  du  mdme  chapitie,  an  lieu  de  dire,  pffroeftie  paraanne  im  ffiil 
mooir  certainementt  pt*U  aii  refu  la  grace  de  Dieut  le  mot  eertakteaunt  ftit  chang^ 
en  ceuz-ci,  de  certitude  de  fd.**    Thla  ii  ftnrtfaer  below  ezplamed,  that  fiuth  iaeter- 
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be  handled  with  such  tender  care,  that  the  Christian,  in  the  fe«)]ing  of 
his  anworthiness  and  frailty,  approaches  the  subject  only  with  timidity, 
and  scarcely  ventures  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  a  holy  joy,  which 
Would  fain  conceal  itself  from  its  own  view,  and  remain  a  mystery  to 
itself ;  and  the  more  exalted  the  Christian  stands,  the  more  humble  is 
he«  and  the  less  is  he  disposed,  without  an  extraordinary  revelation,  to 
vaunt  of  a  certainty,  which  so  little  accords  with  the  uncertainty  and 
mutability  of  alt  earthly  things.  The  higher  the  duties  which  the  Catho* 
lie  Church  imposes  on  man,  the  more  obvious  the  reason  wherefore  she 
will  acknowledge  no  absolute  certainty  of  salvation.  And  herein  pre^ 
cisely  we  must  look  for  the  motive  of  her  teaching,  that  the  believer  can 
and  must  become  worthy  of  salvation,  while  yet  she  denies  the  certainty 
thereof;  whereas  the  Protestants,  who  assert  that  man  can  in  no  wise 
become  worthy  of  heaven,  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  call  forth 
such  a  sense  of  security. 

Moreover,  in  many  other  cases  of  spiritual  life,  it  is  the  same  as  with 
the  point  in  question.  The  innocence  that  would  become  conscious  of 
itself,  is  usually  lost  by  that  very  act ;  and  the  reflection,  whether  the 
act  we  are  about  to  perform  be  really  pure,  makes  it  not  unfrequently 
impure*  Hence  the  Saviour  saith,  '^  let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what 
thy  left  doeth."  Joyful,  yet  full  of  sorrow,  calm,  and  without  prccipi<- 
tancy,  the  true  saints  pursue  their  way-'^hey  boast  not  on  that  account 
of  being  in  the  number  of  the  elect,  but  resign  their  fate  to  God.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Protestant  theory,  every  one  should  be  asked  what  he 
thought  of  himself,  and  he  must  in  his  own  life  be  regarded  as  a  saint* 
The  doubt  of  others  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration  would  invalid 
date  the  doctrine  of  the  symbolical  books.  As  if  in  irony  of  their  own 
doctrine,  the  Protestants  would  recognize  no  saints  !  I  think,  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  man,  who  would  declare  himself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances assured  of  his  salvation,  I  should  feel  very  utfcomfortablet 
and  should  probably  have  some  difficulty  to  put  away  the  thought,  that 
something  like  diabolical  influence  was  here  at  play. 

But  the  truth,  which  even  this  Protestant  doctrine  darkly  divined* 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  consists  in  the  individualizing  of  evangeli* 
cal  truths— in  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  the  personal  application  of 
them,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  promises  to  ourselves,  so  that 


naTly  true  and  unchangeable  itaelf,  however  believingr  man  may  change ;  whereas^  lie 
who  by  aa  mward  feeling  is  convinced  of  hie  state  of  grraoe,  cannot  yet  be  rare  wheA^ 
er  tbroogh  sin  he  may  not  fall  ftx>m  that  state :  and  therefore  man  in  general  cannot 
be  umated  of  his  salvation,  cum  eertitudint  fidei,  although  he  may  with  confiding 
Ibope  look  forward  to  it 
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we  should  not  regard  them  as  undefined,  and  as  nerely  relatif  e  t<r 

others. 


OF  GOOD  WORKd. 

i  XXI. — Doctrine  of  Catholioi  renpocting  good  works. 

• 

By  good  works  the  Catholic  Church  understands  the  whole  moral 
actions  and  sufierings  of  the  man  justified  in  Christ,  or  the  fruits  of 
holy  feeling  and  believing  love.  Of  the  observance  of  certain  ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies,  external  rites,  and  the  like,  we  have  not  h6re  occa** 
sion  to  speak,  as  the  following  exposition  will  clearly  show.  As  in  the 
man  truly  bom  again  from  the  Spirit,  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes 
a  real  liberation  from  sin,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  and  the  will  truly 
sanctified  And  acceptable  to  God,  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  asserts 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  truly  good  works,  and  their  consequent 
meritoriousness.  It  is  evident,  too,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  doc- 
trine, she  can  and  must  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Apostle  Fault  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  4^ 

Thus,  we  must  especially  observe,  that  it  is  only  on  Works  consume 
mated  in  a  real  vital  communiott  with  Christ,  the  Church  bestows  the 
predicate  *'  good ;"  and,  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  she  speaks  only  id 
so  far  as  the  power  to  this  eflTect  hath  been  given  in  fellowship  with 
Christ.  The  Fathers  of  Trent  express  themselves  in  the  following 
manner  i*^^  As  a  constant  power  flows  from  Christ,  the  Head,  on  the 
justified,  who  are  his  members,  as  from  the  vine  to  its  branches,  a 
power,  which  precedes  their  good  works,  accompanies  the  same,  and 
follows  them,— -a  power,  without  which,  they  can  be  in  nowise  agreea* 
ble  to  God,  and  meritorious  ;  so  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the  justi- 
fied  are  enabled,  through  works  performed  in  God,  to  satisfy  the  divine 
law,  according  to  the  condition  of  this  present  life,  and  to  merit  etef* 
Hal  life,  when  they  depart  in  a  state  of  grace.''* 

From  this  time  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  see,  how  far  works  are 
called  meritorious.  When  we  presuppose,  what  must  be  here  of  course 
taken  for  granted,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  religion,  to  wit* 
that  it  was  out  of  jnire  love  iUelf  that  God  conferred  on  us  life,  all  our 
faculties,  and  the  destination  for  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  the  agent 
expressly  acknowledges  these  truths;   then  we  may  briefly  describe 

•  ConciL  Tndant.  Scsi.  ti.  e.  !€. 
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those  works  as  meritorioiis»  which  our  freedom  (and  without  freedom 
it  were  idle  to  talk  of  man's  moral  relations)  hath  wrought  in  the  power 
i(f  Christ.  Hence  the  holy  fathers  of  Trent  observe  at  the  same  time » 
**  So  great  is  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  all  men,  that  He  con-* 
aiders  his  own  gifts  as  their  merits^^*  This  is  the  idea  which  the 
ancient  Church  attached  to  meritf  and  which  is  founded  on  Holy  Writ# 
Can  heaven  then  be  merited  by  believers  1  Undoubtedly }  ibey  must 
merit  it,  that  is  to  say,  become  worthy  of  k,  through  Christ.  Between 
them  and  heaven  there  must  be  a  homogeneity'-^-Hin  internal  relation ; 
that  relation,  which,  by  Credos  eternal  ordinance  and  His  express  pro^ 
tnises,  exists  between  sanctity  and  beatitude ;  terms  which  are  nol 
only  inseparable,  but  which  stand  also  in  the  same  relation  to  one  an- 
other, as  cause  and  efiect.f  The  Catholic  Church,  as  she  maintains 
that  the  genuine  Christian  possesses  in  Christ  an  inward  righteousness 

*  fiTen  CaltHD  allows  thit  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.  He  layt  as  follows 
(Instit  lib  iii.  c.  11,  4  14*  P-  ^^  0  **  SaStile  efiugiam/e  habere  patant  aophistae,  qui 
rilri  exacriptonB  depravatione  et  inanibtis  cayillis  ludoa  et  deliciaa  faciunt :  nam  ope* 
im  (of  these  St.  Paul  saith  that  they  do  not  justify)  ezponont,  quae  literallter  tantum  eC 
liberi  aibitrii  conatti  extra  Christi  gratiam  faoinnt  homines  necdnm  regeniti,  id  veio 
ad  opera  spiritnaUa  spectare  negant.  (This  is  right.)  Ita  secmidam  eos,  tarn  fide« 
quun  operibos  justificatnr  homo,  modo  ne  sint  propria  ipeins  opera,  sed  dona  Christi 
et  regelierationis  fmctus  "  However,  the  Catholic  doth  not  say,  man  is  jostified  test 
fide,  quam  operihu,  as  if  both  existed  independently  of  each  other. 

t  St.  Thomas  Aqainas  has  expressed  himself  admirably  on  this  matter.  He  sajs 
(loe.  eit.  qaaest.  cxiv.  art«  1)  that  the  notion  of  merit  is  founded  on  the  notion  of 
justice,  in  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  Bat  absolute  justice,  strictly 
^leaking,  exists  only  between  absolute  equals.  To  give  back  of  our  inun  as  much 
as  we  have  received,  or  will  receiye,  is  to  give  according  to  merit,  and  to  act  justly, 
which  absolutely  presupposes  the  equality  of  both  parties.  In  this  sense  there  can  b« 
no  question  of  merit  before  God ;  for  we  should  be  obliged  to  offer  to  God  what 
is  our  own,  not  what  we  have  received  from  him,  whereupon  he  would  repay  us  with 
as  much  of  his  own.  Hence,  when  in  Holy  Writ  so  much  is  said  of  a  reward,  which 
the  good  receive  in  the  next  life ;  or  when  it  is  said  there  will  be  a  remuneratioDt 
according  to  works,  it  is  only  a  conditional  merit  and  a  conditional  justice  which  is 
fneant  He  says :  **  Manifestum  est  auteio,  quod  inter  Deum  et  hominem  est  maa* 
ma  insqualltas,  in  in^itum  enim  distant ;  totum,  quod  est  hominis  bonum,  est  a 
Deo,  unde  non  potest  hominis  a  Deo  esse  justitia  secundum  absolutam  aequulitaiejiif 
■ed  secundum  proportionem  quandam,  in  quantum  scilicet  uturque  operatur  so. 
condum  modomsuam.  Modus  autem  et  mensura  humane  virtutis  homini  est 
a  I>eo,  et  ideo  merituiA  hominis  apud  t)cum  esse  non  potest,  nisi  secundum  presup. 
poaitionem  divins  ordlnationis :  ita  scilicet  ut  id  homo  consequatur  a  Deo,  per  suam 
operationem,  quasi  mercedem,  ad  quod  Deus  ei  virtutem  operandi  deputavit.  Sicul 
ettam  rest  naturalcs  hoc  consequuntur  per  proprios  motus  et  operationes,  ad  quod  a 
Deo  sunt  ordinate,  differenter  tamen,  quia  creatura  rationaUs  se  ipsam  movat  ad 
agendom  por  liberum  arbitrium.  Unde  sua  actio  habet  rationem  menti;  quod  non 
estmsliiscraatttk*' 
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proper  to  himself «  and  deeply  rooted  iniiis  being,  cannot  do  other  tnan 
teach  that  calvation  is  to  be  derived  from  this  source.  A  heavenly 
•eed  having  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  the  just,  it  most  bear  its  fruits  for 
heaven.^ 

If  Catholics  teach,  that  the  divine  grace  which  precedes  the  first 
beginnings  of  regeneration,  cannot  be  merited,  this  is  a  far  different 
ease;  and  this  remark  should  serve  to  place  in  the  strongest  light 
6ttr  doctrine  respecting  good  works.  In  the  former  instance,  nature, 
yea.  fallen  nature  and  grace  stand  opposed  to  one  another  ;--^humanity, 
thoroughly  polluted  with  sin  on  one  side,  and  the  Deity  on  the  other  ; 
but  in  the  latter  instance,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Although  the 
greatest  effort  of  nature  cannot  draw  down  to  itself  the  supernatural 
power  (for  this  must  condescend,)  in  the  regenerated,  however,  exist 
(|ua{ities  truly  divine  and  supernatural* — a  holy  energy,  which  stamps 
its  impress  on  the  whole  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  contains,  as  in 
a  garm,  the  beatitude  which  still»  however,  retains  a  supernatural  and 
divine  character.  Thereby,  however,  the  grace  of  beatitude  doth  not 
cease  to  be  a  grace  ;  but  it  is  already  comprised  in  the  grace  of  sane* 
tifioation.  If  God  gave  the  latter,  then  was  the  former*  too,  commu* 
nicated.  Hence  also,  the  Council  observes*  this  doctrine  can  give  no 
occasion  to  self-confidence  or  to  self-glory  ;  but  "  he  who  gloricth,  must 
glory  only  in  the  Lord." 

It  is|  moreover*  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  works 
considered  abstractedly*  bat  to  works  in  connexion  with  the  feelings  in 


*  St.  Thomas,  in  answer  to  the  questions,  whether  ctetnal  life  can  be  obtained 
Wfthont  ^cc?  and  whether  with  |yace  we  l»ccome  worthy  of  the  same?  says  as  fol- 
Ibws :  (Q.  cxtT.  art.  ir.;  **  ^n  poteM  hoiti'o  Mereri  absque  gratia  vitam  stemam  per 
pifa  natnralift,  quia  aenioet  mentum  hominis  dependet  ex  prasordinatione  dirint. 
Actus  autem  cujuseunque  rai  non  ordinatar  divinitus  ad  aliquid  exccdens  propor- 
tibnem  virtatis,  que  est  principium  actus :  hoc  enim  est  ex  institutione  divino^proTi- 
dentiie,  ut  nihil  agat  ultra  suam  yirtutem.  Vita  autcm  {Btcma  est  quoddam  bonum 
ezcedens  proportionem  natune  creats  ;  quia  etiam  czcedit  cognitionem  et  dcsiderium 
<}u0.  secundum  tHud  r.  ad  Cor.  9 :  neo  oculus  yidit,  etc.  Et  inde  est,  quod  nulfa  na- 
Mrft  cfteta  est  suffieiens  principium  actfts  meritorii  vitn  steme,  nisi  snpermddatur 
aliquid  supematurale  donum,  qtiod  gratia  dicitur.  Si  vero  loquamur  de  homine  sub 
pisecato  existente,  additur  cum  hoc  secunda  ratio  propter  impcdimcntum  pccc«ti*" 
etc.  Art.  III.  :  '*  Si  loquamur  de  opere  meritorio,  secundum  quod  procedit  ex  gntik 
8piritus  Sancti.  sic  est  meritoriam  vitee  sstemfle  cz  condigno.  Sic  enim  valor  meriti 
■Itenditur  secundum  virtutem  Spiritus  Sancti,  moventis  nos  in  yitam  stemam,  se. 

tfimdum  illud  Joann.  ly.,  fiet  in  eo  fons  aquiB  salientis  in  yitam  xtemam,  etc 

Clftitta  Spiritus  Sancti,  quam  in  prssenti  habemus,  etsi  non  sit  lequaHs  glorias  in  acta« 
ssttimen  squaUs  ia  virtute :  sicut  et  semen  arboxi,  in  quo  est  virtus  ad  totam  arbo^ 
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wUcfa  they  have  their  source,  that  aalTation  is  awarded  ;  it  is  promised 
to  works  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  expressioa  and  the  blossom,  the 
eonsummatioB  and  the  proof,  of  feeUng,  or  love  in  its  outward  and 
active  manifestation*  By  a  metonymy,  the  outward  is  put  for  thp 
inward  thing,  which  constitutes  with  the  former  an 'indivisible  wholo— 
a  one  act,  attd  thiS)  too,  in  consequence  of  a  hihlieal  tuage  of  speech. 
It  is,  also,  self-evidenty  that  sanctified  feelings,  which  remain  unmani- 
fested  in  deeds,  because  they  fail  of  an  outward  occasion,  or  even  of 
the  physical  means,  possess  as  much  worth,  as  if  they  had  been  reveal- 
ed in  works.*  Lastly,  it  is  taught,  that  the  performance  of  good  works 
augments  grace.  Exercise  in  good,  the  faithful  co-operation  with  grace, 
renders  the  soul  ever  more  susceptible  to  its  influence.  The  general 
maxim,  that  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  serves  to  strengthen  it,  holds 
good  in  this  case  also ;  and  that  he  who  doth  not  bury  the  talent  he 
hath  received,  but  puts  it  out  to  interest,  will  receive  still  more,  is  the 
promise  of  our  Lord. 

But  doth  not  this  doctrine  promote  mere  outward  holipess  ?  Its  oh- 
ject  is  precisely  to  encourage  holiness  in  deeds.  Doth  it  not  produce 
self-righteousness  1  This  should  it  do-— namely,  cause  that  we  ourselves 
becom3  righteous.  Yes,  indeed,  the  Church  requires  works  emanating 
from  the  sanctified  soul,  and  knows  well  how  to  appreciate  the  mere 
exterior  works.     Nay,  she  urges  us  to  become  righteous  in  our  own  per^ 


t  Jacob  Sadolet  card,  ad  princip.  Germania  oratio,  loc.  ctt.  p.  360.  **  Qaomodo 
igitur  opera  cum  fide  fimol  jiuUficant,  cum  sepe  absque  operibus  facial  sola  fides 
jostiiiam,  uti  in  latroae  fecit,  ut  in  aliis  multis,  quos  ex  historiis  ecclciiasticis  possumoa 
colligero  7  Nempe,  quia  habitus  justitie,  quo  ad  bene  operandum  propensi  efficirour, 
fidei  ipsi  ab  initio  statim  propter  amorem  et  charftatem  est  annexus ;  ubi  enim  amor 
Dei  inest,  qui  in  vera  ilia  fide  protinus  elucet,  simul  ilia  subito  adest  propensio  animi 
et  eogitatio,  e«e  in  actionibus  rectis  amori  nostra  in  Deum,  et  Deo  ipsi  satisfacien. 
dum*  admonentt  noe  illi  et  doccnti,  si  diligamus  eom,  et  mandata  ejus  servemus. 
Hinc  intestinuB  justitite  habitus,  non  conflatua  ex  actionibus  et  operibus  nostris,  sed 
cam  ipsa  fide  charitateque  conjunctira  divinitus  nobis  impressus,  is  illc  ipse  est,  qui 
juslcw  noe  facit.  Et  sane  convenientius  est,  ut  a  justitia  justl,  quam  a  fide  nomine- 
smr.  Tametsi  (at  dixi)  omnia  hoec  in  unum  connexa  aunt  et  cohisront.  Hunc  habi. 
turn  pNBcIare  ezprimit  Paulus  divinis  illis  verbis,  quibus  ad  Ephesioe  utitw,  sic  sc^i. 
beos :  gratia  servati  estis  per  fidem,  idque  non  ex  vobia,  Dei  donum  est ;  non  ox  ope- 
ribus, Be  quia  glorietur,  Dei  enim  ipsius  sumus  efibctio,  tedificati  in  Christo  Jesu  ad 
opera  bona,  quibus  prsBparavit  Deus  in  illius  ut  ambularemos.  Ad  Deum  itaque  per 
Christum  accedenti,  statim  ad  recte  faciendum  prompta  facilitas  quiedam  etyoluntaa 
bona  agnosoitnr.  Porro  iste  ipse  habitus  justitia  tunc  absolute  in  nobis  perfectus  est, 
com  ezplicat  sese,  et  exerit  in  sanctas  aotiones:  exercitationemqne  oontinetjuatitie 
cum  ipM  exeroendi  yoluntate  co^junctam.  Ipso  autem  fidei  initio,  ant  si  spatium 
non  est  recti  faciendi,  ticet  totam  perfectionem  justitie  non  tcnoat,  idem  tamen  nobis 
potest  ad  salutem,  quod  absoluta  plenaque  justitia." 
16 
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9,  dUtinguuihiiig  this  rery  accurately  from  the  conceit  that  we  can 
%8coine  righteous  Ihr^vgh  wundoes ;  but  die  calls  on  the  Protestants  ta 
Qearn  this  distinction,  not  to  hoM  the  one  as  synonymous  with  the  other, 
•and,  in  consequence,  to  reject  both  alike. 

(  xziL^Doetrme  of  the  PkoteslaiiU  ra^Metiag  food  works. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  good 
works.  Above  all,  we  must  describe  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  writings ;  next,  what  is  their 
merit,  and  whether  and  how  far  they  be  deemed  necessary.  That 
this  whole  article  of  doctrine  must,  in  every  respect,  be  only  a  further 
development  of  the  Protestant  principles  on  justification  and  justifying 
Taith,  is  evident  of  itself;  for  the  view  which  the  Protestants  have  form- 
ed of  the  latter,  that  it  possesses  no  power  of  moral  renovation,  no 
power  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  pervades  their  whole  conception  of  Chris- 
tian works.  In  a  word,  the  same  relation  which  they,  as  we  have  be 
fore  shown,  establish  betwixt  justifying  faith  and  charity,  recurs  here, 
applied  to  good  works. 

Luther,  asserting  the  continuance  and  operation  of  original  sin,  even 
in  the  will  of  the  justified,  maintained,  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Reforming  career,  that  no  works  could  possibly  be  pure 
and  acceptable  io  the  Deity ;  and  used  the  expression,  that  even  the  best 
work  is  a  venial  sin.  This  proposition  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  con-* 
demned  in  the  papal  censure  of  his  opinions.  But  the  Reformer  went 
a  step  further,  and  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  every  so-called  good 
«4MK>rk,-^hat  is  to  say,  every  act  of  a  believer, — is,  when  considered  in 
itself,  a  mortal  sin,  though,  by  reason  of  faith,  it  is  remitted  to^him.* 
Melancthon  not  only  expressed  full  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
master,  but  carried  it  out  to  an  extreme,  by  asserting,  that  all  our  works, 
«11  our  endeavours,  are  wAhvng  hut  sin  ;f  and  Calvin,  though  in  more 
measured  language,  corroborated  the  assertions  of  both.;]; 


*  Lntker.  asMit.  onm.  art.  op.  torn.  ii.  fol  995,  b.  *<  Opus  boimm  optime  fmotan 
Mt  veniale  peccatum.  Hie  (aftieaios)  manifeste  Boqnitiir  ez  priori,  niii  quod  ad- 
'dendam  sit,  qnod  alibi  copiorias  dizi, — ^hoc  veaiale  peccatum  non  natnra  ana,  sod 

miKricordia  Dei,  tale  esie Onme  epos  justi  damnabile  eit  et  peccatmn  mortale, 

-ai  judicio  Dei  jndicetor."  Gfr.  Antilatom.  (conftit.  Ltrth.  rat.  latom.)  I.  c.  fol.  406,  b, 
•iW,  Bcq. 

^  tMelancth.  loe.  thedlof .  p.  108.  **  Qa»  vero  opera  juBtiflcationem  ooneeqinmtiir,  ea, 
tametn  a  epirita  Dei,  qui  oecupavit  cordia  juetifieatorain,  pioficiictiiitar,  umen  quia 
•ikmi  in  carne  adboc  imparA,  eant  et  ipsa  immonda.*'  P.  158 :  **  Noa  docaimuB,  'jom* 
'iMeaii  mAk  fide, open  nostra,  conatos  noatros  nihil  nisi  peccatnm  esse." 

X  Ctlvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  e.  8,  f  59,  Ub.  iii.  c.  i,  4  S8.    He  says  the  same  also  ia  his 
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It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  our  attention,  and  at  ai^  rate  it  wUl  con- 
duce to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  us,  to  examine,  in  a  feir 
words,  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  Luther*  He  says :  in  the 
saint  two  men  are  to  be  distinguishedt-Hi  slave  of  sin,  and  a  servant  of 
God ;  the  former  is  holy  according  to  the  flesh,  the  latter  according  to 
the  spirit*  Accordingly,  the  pwson  of  the  just  man  is  in  part  holy,  in 
part  sinful ;  and  the  entire  personality  being  thus  divided  between  sin 
and  holiness,  every  good  work  partakes  of  the  character  of  both, — for 
a  holy  and  an  unholy  sentiment  co-exist  in  the  breast  of  the  believer.^ 
Even  Melancthon  expressly  affirms,  that  the  believer,  in  despite  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  working  within  him,  is  unable  to  exalt  himself  above  this 
dualism  ;  that  tuso  natures  ever  survive  in  him,  the  spirit  and  the  fieah.f 
tf  WAonly  recollect  that  by  the  word  **  flesh  **  is  understood,  not  the 
body  merely,  but  the  entire  man,  independent  of  the  new  powers  im- 
parted  to  him  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  can  no  longer  remain,  it 
appears  to  us,  any  obscurity  in  this  article.^ 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  too  powerless  to  be  able,  like  a  purifying  fire, 
totally  to  cleanse  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  produce  in  him  pure  charity 
and  pure  works.  Hence  the  assertion  so  often  and  so  energetically 
repeated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
that  even  the  regenerated  cannot  fulfil  the  law.§  On  this  subject  Lu- 
ther expresses  himself  with  great  naivete.  In  reply  to  the  observation 
t>f  the  Catholics, — that  God  commands  not  impossibilities,  and  that,  if 
we  have  only  the  will,  we  have  the  power  of  loving  Him  with  our 
whole  hearts,  and  thereby  of  fulfilling  the  law,  he  observes :  **  Com- 


WMk,  De  nee€99it.  Rtfwmand^  eceU  vymtm/.  p.  490 ;  yet  Kb  B»pressiam  ate  mack 
tnilder  than  Lather's.  He  tays  beie :  **  Noa  ergo  aic  docemoa ;  semper  deesse  bonia 
fidelimn  operibua  summam  puritateos,  que  conspectum  Dei  feire  peaait,  imo  etiaia 
^uodMKmodo  ioiqiimata  ease/*  etc.  Quite  falsely  dolh  Zwingle  atate  the  ProteataaC 
doctrine.  He  says  (in  fidei  ChristianoB  exposit.  ad  regem  chriatianisa.  Gall  opp.  ton. 
ii.  p.  558  :)  **  Fldem  opertet  esse  fontem  operia.  Si  fidea  adsit,  jam  opus  gratum  eat 
Deo :  ai  deait^  perfidioaam  eat,  qaicquid  fit,  at  aubinde  non  tantum  ingimtum,  aed  et 

abomiaabile  Deo Ct  ez  noatris  quidem  w*f*ii(mc  adsoruerant,  (?)  omn^  opoa 

noatram  easa  abominatioiiem.  QuA  aententii  nihil  aliud  voluenint,  quam  quod  jam 
dizimoa  I**  Thia  Lather  did  not  mean  to  aay,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  differ^ 
«nee. 

*  Latbef.  Aaaert.  omn.  art.  n.  31,  opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  319. 

t  Melancth.  loc.  theolog*    **  Ita  fit,  at  daplez  ait  aanctorum  naUm  apiritna  «t  caio.^ 

t  Loc.«it.p.  188. 

4  Melancth.  loc.  tfaeokg.  p.  1S7.  ''Maledizit  les  eoa,.qui  non  oniveraam  legem 
eomel  ab— Iverint.  At  universa  lex  nenne  aummum  amorem  erga  Deum,  Teberoeiu 
tiaaimum  metom  Dei  exigtti  a  qoiboa  com  tota  natora  ait  alieniaaima,  uiat  maxims 
i  nrroatOB-  malrdiftiftBia  tsman  vai  aomoa*'* 
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manding  and  doing  are  two  things.  Commandment  is  soon  given,  tnit 
it  is  not  so  easily  executed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wrong  conclusion  to  saj^ 
God  has  commanded  me  to  love  him ;  therefore  I  can  do  so."* 

The  intrinsic  inanity  of  this  doctrine,  its  evident  repugnance  to  Scrip* 
ture, — which  only  the  most  forced  interpretation  could  conceal,-^^and 
the  very  pernicious  influence  which  it  too  evidently  exercised  over  the 
morals  of  those  professing  it,  as  well  as  the  cogent  objections  of  Cathc 
lies,  gradually  brought  about  some  ameliorations,  which  passed  into  the 
later  writings  of  Mcilancthon,  and  even  into  the  public  formularies,  but 
still  fell  very  far  short  of  that  standard,  which  the  Cathc^c  Church 
deems  herself  authorized,  both  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Goa^ 
pel,  to  propose  to  her  children.t 

If,  now,  the  question  be  asked,  what  do  good  works,  or  rather  the 
sentiments  pervading  them, — the  inward  kernel  of  the  regenerated, — ' 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  through  charity,-*^what  do  good  works  merit  ? 
it  is  clear,  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  of  Catholics,  Already  the  rejection  of  the  co-operation  of 
free-will  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  every  species  of  merit,  and 
rendered  the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing  utterly  unintelligible.  A», 
moreover,  no  true  sanctity  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  justified,  so  no 
felicity  could  be  derived  from  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  most  zealout^Iy 
contended,  that,  when  the  question  ""was  about  good  worksf  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  moral  precepts,  the  former  should  not  be  represented 
as  having  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  as  having  any  internal  connexion  with  works  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  ;  and  both  should  be  stated  as  utterly  independent  one  uf  the 
other,  in  the  same  way  as  justification  is  something  very  different  from 
sanctification.  j:  To  estimate  the  whole  extent  of  that  separation,  whicli 
in  this  article  of  doctrine  divides  the  Christian  Confessions,  we  need 
only  be  reminded  of  George  Major,  a  very  esteemed  Protestant,  who 
ventured  to  teach,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.     His 


*  Latherf  Commentary  on  Epistle  to  Galatians,  loc.  sic.  p.  733* 
t  Apolog.  iv.  de  dilect.  et  implet.  legia.  ^  60»  p.  91.      "  Hec  ipsa  legis  impletio, 
que  sequitur  renovationemf  est  czigua  et  immunda"    ^  46.  p.  88  :  **  In  hilc  viti  n€m 
possumus  legl  satisfacere." 

t  Solid.  Declar.  ir,  ^  15,  p.  672.  **  Interim  tamen  diligenter  in  hoc  negotio  caren- 
dam  est,  ne  bona  opera  articulo  justificationis  et  salutis  nostriB  imniscea&tiir.  Ph>pte- 
Tea  he  propositiones  re^iciuntur  :  *  Bona  opera  piorum  necessaiia  ease  ad  salutem/  *' 
etc.  III.  Ue  fidei  justitilt.  ^  20,  p.  658 :  "  Similiter  et  renovatio  sea  sanciificatio^ 
qnamris  et  ipsa  sit  beneficium  mediatoris  Christi  et  opus  Spihtus  Sancti,  non  tamen  ea 
ad  articulum  aut  negotium  justificationia  coram  Deo  pertinet :  sed  earn  seqaitni.*' 
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motive  in  Ihe  introduction  of  this  ioDOvation  was  very  laudable.  He 
believed  that  i^  true  Christian  bearing^  and  deportment  was  most  pain- 
fally  neglected  among  the  members  of  his  Church,  and  that  the  preach- 
ing of  what  was  then  called  ^*  the  new  obedience,"  was  not  adequately 
discharged ;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  conceived,  that,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works  for  ensuring  salvation  was  generally  recognized, 
a  salutary  change  in  this  respect  would  take  place.  By  this  step  he 
advanced  scarcely  a  whit  nearer  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  than  the  other 
Latherans ;  for,  like  them,  he  did  not  uphold  an  internal  connexion 
between  holineas  and  salvation*  He  only  conceived  that  good  works 
must  be  there  (outwardly  present,)  if  eternal  happiness  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  faith.*  Nevertheless,  his  doctrine  excited  general  opposi* 
tion ;  and  Von  Amsdorf,  the  old  friend  of  Luther,  composed,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  work,  wherein  he  professed  to  show  that  good 
works  were  even  hurtful  to  salvation. f    The  Formulary  of  Concord, 


*  Marheineke  thinks,  the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine,  respecting  woiks,  consists  herein :  that  these  are  considered  bj  CathoKcs  as  a 
conditio  9%ne  qua  ncn  to  salvation,  but  not  so  by  Protestants.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Sach,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of  Major ;  bat  it  is  not  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
Melanethea  n  his  ErotemuU  DiaUcHees,  (p.  276,  ed.  Wittenberg,  1650,)  defines  the 
notion  of  the  conditio  sine  qu&  non,  to  be,  not  the  internal  condition  to,  or  primary 
cause  of,  an  oflfect,  but  something  by  tbe  absence  whereof  the  effect  doth  not  take 
place :  as,  Ibr  instance,  if  a  king  should  offer  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  one,  who 
should  with  great  elegwice  ride  up  and  down  a  public  place,  the  conditio  sine  qud  non 
would  have  bo  manner  of  internal  relation  to  tbe  effect,  which  is  to  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  father  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a  youth  who  sincerely  loved  her, 
and  was  favoured  with  her  affection.  This  mutual  inclination  of  hearts  is  an  .internal 
condition  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage— something  required  by  the  essence  of  the 
Utter. 

tThe  woik  is  entitled,  *'The  Proposition  of  Nicholas  ion  Amsdoif,  that  goed 
works  are  hurtful  to  salvation,  shown  to  be  a  right,  true,  Christian  proposition,  preach- 
^  by  St  Panl  and  St.  Luther."  1559.  He  defended  the  propositbn  in  the  same 
acnse,  as  Luther  might  have  defended  the  thesis  of  a  disputation  :  **  fides  nisi  sit  sine 
nllis,  etiam  minimis  operibus,  non  justificat,  iroo  non  est  fides."  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  523. 
The  sense  of  this  thesis  must  bo  clear  from  the  preceding  statements  in  the  text. 
Doubtless  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  other  thesis,  **impossihUe  esse,  fidem 
tsse  tine  assiduis,  multis  et  magnis  operihus.  Both  these  eoraprise  exaggerated 
opinions,  whose  limitation  must  be  drawn  from  the  whole  argument  in  our  text.  The 
editor  of  Luther*8  works,  in  the  introduction  prefixed  to  the  general  collection  of  that 
Kefonner*s  public  Disputations,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  observes,  that  from  these  disputations  we  may  learn,  in  the  surest  as  well 
aa  the  shortest  way,  Lother*s  true  doctrine ;  and  this  observation  we  have  found  very 
true. 
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which  among  other  tfaiogci  andertook  to  adjuat  the  controversies  pend- 
ing  on  this  subject,  disapproves,  indeed,  of  Amsdorf's  doctrine,  yet  ex- 
presses  that  disapprobation  in  very  mild  terms ;  while  it  rejects  Major's 
view  as  incompatible  with  the  exclusive  particles,—^  Faith  akne  saves, 
by  faith  alone  we  are  justified  wUhoia  works.'** 

If  good  works,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  be  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  are  they  in  any  respect  necessary  t  This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  among  the  Lutherans,  and  resolved  in  various  senses. 
But  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  question,  in  a  doctrinal  system,  pre- 
supposes a  strange  obliquity  of  all  ideas.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  Apology  frequently  employed  the  expression,  **  they  are  neces- 
sary ;"  and  the  Formulary  of  Concord  appeals  to  their  authority .f  But 
what  notion,  after  all  we  have  set  forth,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
word  ^  necessary,"  it  were  no  easy  matter  to  discover.  Perhaps  it 
was  meant  to  be  said  :  *<  We  may  take  it  as  certain,  that  &ith  will  ever 
achieve  something."  Moreover,  works  go  not  entirely  unrewarded. 
The  Formulary  of  Concord  assures  to  them  temporal  advantages,  and, 
to  those  who  perform  the  most,  a  greater  recompense  in  heaven.^ 
Accordingly,  faith  without  works  would  absolutely  merit  heaven ;  but 
works  would  only  contribute  something  thereto ! 

In  how  much  more  enlightened  a  way  have  the  schoolmen  explained 
the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  as  conducive  to  Divine  favour  and  eternal 
happiness  !^  What  is  the  (living)  faith,  other  than  the  good  work, 
still  silently  shut  up  in  the  soul ;  and  what  is  the  good  Christian  work, 
other  than  faith  brought  to  light  t  They  are  one  and  the  same,  only 
in  a  different  form ;  and  hence.  Catholic  theologians  explain  the  fact, 
why  in  Scripture  salvation  is  promised  sometimes  to  works,  sometimes 
to  faith.  From  this  conception  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  good 
works,  Luther  in  one  place  attempted  to  meet  the  objection  against  his 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  very  numerous  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  that 
promise  to  a  virtuous  conduct  eternal  felicity.  He  replies,  namely, 
that  faith  and  works  are  ^  one  cake,"  and  therefore,  on  account  of  their 
inseparable  unity,  exchange   their  predicates;    so  that  to  works   is 

*  Solid.  Deeltt*  iv.  4  16^  p.  67S.  **  Simpliciter  pogunt  cum  purticttii*  •zelucivis  m 
MtiealOt  jucuficatioois  et  salvrntknit."  ^  S5,  p.  676 :  **  Inteiim  hM]di)UM|UUD  cona». 
qvitor,  quod  timpliciter  et  nade  aateiere  iiceat,  opan  bona  oedenlibut  ad  aalutem 


t  Solid.  Deelsr.  iv.  (  10,  p.  670:  «*  Negirinoo  pote^  quod  in  AugiMtaua  Coofeo- 
■kiie  ejusdemque  Apologii Iubc  verba MBpft  unirpeniur  atque  repetontur :  'booa  ope- 
ra MM  neeeaMria,*  '*  ele. 

X  L.c.iv.  «9S,p.676. 

(  See,  for  initanoe,  H.  Smid*a  MyMticma  of  tJU  Middle  Age,  p  S45.  Jena,  1824. 
(InGennan) 
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ascribed  what  really  belongs  to  faith«  in  the  same  way  as  the  Scripture 
refers  to  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ  the  attributes  of  his  humanitVi  and 
nee  WMo,*  But  Luther  did  not  perceive^  that  by  such  a  mode  of 
explanation  he  placed  himself  on  Catholic  ground^  and  utterly  annihil* 
ated  his  doctrine,  that  faith  without  works  could  justify.  For  if  works, 
tojgether  with  faith  constitute  an  unity,— that  is  to  say,  if  works  be. 
mhsolutely  implied  by  faith,  in  the  same  way  as,  when  no  outwaid^ 
accidental  hindrance  occurs,  the  inference  is  implied  in  the  reason,  the 
effect  in  the  cause,  how  can  it  be  asserted,  that  faith  without  works 
justifies  ?  Does  it  not,  then,  follow,  that  faith  is  of  value,  only  in  sa 
&r  *<  as  it  worketh  by  charity  ?"  and  thereby  aJone,  would  not  the^ 
whole  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  be  given  up?  Luther  became 
entangled  in  his  own  distinctions,  foe  he  here  ascribes  to  faith,  a»  ik» 
moral  woifymg  ssti^uBen^  the  power  of  justification ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system,  it  is  to  faith  as  tAs  or^on.  which  cliagia 
to  the  merits  of  Christ,  tlmt  he  must  impute  this  powenf  It  was  pre- 
cisely from  this  point  of  view,  that  Luther  might  have  discovered  how 
utterly  erroneous  was  his  whole  system ;  for  never  certainly  would  the. 
Scripture  have  promised  eternal  life  to  works^nor  that  cooMmmica<i» 
idiomatum  have  been  possible,  if  faith  coidd  justify,  merely  as  iht  tnstm* 
wmA  so  often  boasted  o^  and  not  as  involving  an  abundance  of  moral 
and  religious  virtues.  Thus,  that  in  Holy  Writ  eternal  felicity  should 
be  promised  to  works,  in  so  far  as  they  emanate  from  faith,  unc^iiestion- 
ably  supposes  that  this  faith  ist  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  the 
eoe  which  Catholic  theologians  are  wont  to  desigDate  as  the  jidcB  for* 
mata.  Hence,  Luther  elsewhere  abandons  this  mode  of  enfeebling  the 
ebjeotion  adverted  to ;  and,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  com- 


*  Lather,  Comment,  on  Ej[>.  toGalat.  loe.  cit  p.  145. 

t  It  wwa  Teiy  ftvourite  wKym%  of  Ltilhef^  that,  as  good  worki  are  the  fhiite  of 
tfie  tpiiHaal  Uitfaand  the  new  inward  fife,  we  cannot  be  jortified  tbroogfathe  tame: 
on  the  eontraiy,  works  axe  then  only  good,  when  man  is  already  righteoiiB.  '*ThaS 
good  woi^"  eaja  he,  "  merit  not  grace,  life,  and  lalvation,  ii  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  good  works  are  not  the  ipiritaal  birth,  hot  only  fhiita  of  it:  by  works  we  become 
not  Christianf,  righteous,  holy,  children  and  heln  of  God ;  but  when  we  have  be. 
eome  rigfateom  through  faith,  ftom  God's  pore  mercy,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  when 
we  have  been  created  anew  and  bom  again,  then  only  we  perform  good  woAs.  If 
we  only  indst  upon  regeneration  and  mib^tontuiUay  on  the  essence  of  a  Christian, 
we  have  at  once  orertomed  the  merit  of  good  works  towards  salvation,  and  zedaoed 
them  to  nothing.**  (Luther's  TM^'taLk^  p.  171 :  Jena,  1603.)  This  view  of  works 
allbets  not  the  Catholic  doctrine,  for  this  likewise  teaches,  that  it  is  not  by  works 
that  gmee  and  regeneration  are  merited,  but  that  works  are  the  fruits  of  the  new 
■pint.  But  since  Catholics  represent  the  fruits  as  forming  one  with  the  tree,  they 
t  say  that  the  new  sphit  without  ito  fruits  insures  sslvatioii. 
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mands  his  followers,  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times,  to  observe  sfleuce 
on  the  subject  of  works,  when  justifying  faith  was  spoken  of,  and  con- 
sequently, to  consider  both,  not  as  one,  but  as  two  cakes  of  very 
different  substances.*  Hence,  in  defininor  the  relation  of  faith  to 
works  as  conducive  to  salvation,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  very  wisely 
shuns  the  allusion  to  a  one  cake,  but  proposes  to  works,  temporal 
rewards  and  a  sort  of  decoration  in  heaven.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  men,  like  Reinhardt  and 
Knapp,  as  we  lee  from  their  Manuals  of  Degntatic  Thedogy^  could 
believe  that  by  such  definitions  as  those  respecting  the  recompenses  in 
question,  a  faith  active  in  good  works  could  be  promoted  :  and  still 
more,  that,  in  their  capacity  of  exegetists,  they  could  find  such  a  doc- 
trine reconcileable  with  Scripture,  which,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  promises  saivatum  to  good  works :  see,  for  example,  Matthew 
V*  1 ;  XXV.  81 ;  Romans  viii.  17.f 

*  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  p.  74.  Solid.  Doclar.  iii  de  fide  justif.  $  26,  p.  660  : 
**  Etsi  converei  et  in  ChriBtum  credentes  habent  inchoatam  in  ae  renovationcm,  eanc 
tificationem,  dilectionem,  yirtutes  et  bone  opera :  tamenhecomna  neqaaqoam  imrais- 
oenda  mnt  aiticulo  jaitifioatkmif  coram  Deo :  at  Redemptori  Chriito  honor  iUibatus 
maneat,  et  cum  nostra  nova  obedientia  imperfecU  et  impnra  lit,  pertnrbate  oopaciep- 
ticB  certli  et  firmi  conaolatione  seae  siutsntare  valeant. 

t  A  most  superficial  view  of  the  relation  between  good  works  and  eternal  felicity, 
ai  stated  in  Holy  Writt  &8  well  as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  fanciful  and  shallow  in. 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  we  find  in  Luther's  Table-talk  (p.  176,  Jena,  1603j  where 
the  recompenaes  promised  to  holiness  of  condnet  are  reprewnted  only  at  a  tutorial 
atamulua,  without  any  refarenoe  to  tfaa  inward  life  of  tha  souL    Jt  is  as  foUows : 

"  In  the  year  1542  (accordingly  in  his  ripest  years,  shortly  before  bis  death,)  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  said,  touching  the  article  of  our  justification  before  God,  that  it  was  in 
this  case  precisely  the  same  as  with  a  son,  who  is  born,  and  not  made  by  his  own 
merit,  heir  to  all  the  paternal  estates;  be  socceeds,  without  any  act  or  merit  of  his 
own,  to  all  his  father's  properties.  Bat  nevertheless  the  father  exhorU  him  to  do  this 
or  that  diligently ;  promises  him  a  present*  to  engage  him  to  perform  his  taak  with 
greater  readiness,  love  and  pleasure.  As  if  he  should  say  to  the  son :  If  thou  be  pi- 
ous, obedient  to  my  commands,  and  diligent  in  thy  studies,  I  will  buy  for  thee  a  fine 
coat.  So  also :  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  thee  a  pretty  apple.  Thus  he  teaches 
his  sou  to  obey  him,  and  although  the  inheritance  will  naturally  fall  to  tho  son,  yet 
by  such  promises  the  father  will  engage  his  son  to  do  with  cheerfulneas  what  he  bids 
him ;  and  thus  he  trains  up  his  son  in  wholesome  discipline.  Therefore  we  most 
consider  all  such  promises  and  recompenses,  as  only  a  pedagogical  discipline,  where, 
with  God  incites  and  stimulates  us,  and  like  a  kind,  pious  father,  makes  us  willing 
and  joyous  to  do  good,  and  to  serve  our  neighbour,  and  not  thereby  to  gain  eternal 
life,  for  this  he  bestows  on  us  entirely  from  his  pure  grace."  From  these  so  veiy  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  views  of  the  same  subject,  it  is  again  evident,  that  upon  this  im* 
portant  article  of  belief  Luther  had  never  formed  clear  and  settled  notions,  and  that 
this  inward  unsteadiness  and  obscurity  made  him  ever  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to 
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What  especially  confirmed  the  Reformers  in  their  errors,  was  the 
explanation  (derived,  indeed,  from  their  own  system)  of  several  passages 
of  St.  Fault — for  instance,  of  Romans  iii.  28, — ^where  it  is  said,  that  it 
is  not  through  the  works  of  the  Uw,  but  through  faith,  that  man ,  is 
justified  :  a  passage^  in  writing  which  the  apostle  did  not  dream  of  the 
opposition  existing  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  St.  Paul  here 
contends  against  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  who  obstinately  defended 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  asserted,  that,  not  needing 
a  Redeemer  from  sin,  they  became  righteous  and  acceptable  before  God 
by  that  law  alone.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  St.  Paul  lays  down 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  not  by 
a  life  regulated  merely  by  the  Mosaic  precepts,  man  is  enabled  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Heaven,  but  only  through  faith  in  Christ,  which 
has  been  imparted  to  us  by  God  for  wisdom*  for  sanctification,  for 
righteousness,  and  for  redemption.  Unbelief  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  performed  through  natural  power 
alone,  on  one  handt  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  justice  to  be 
conferred  by  God,  on  the  other  (Romans  i.  17,  x.  z  ;  Philippians  iii.  9,) 
— ^these»  and  not  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  gOod  works  emanating 
from  its  power,  constitute  the  two  points  of  opposition,  here  contem- 
plated by  the  apostle.  The  works  of  the  law^  tfytt  tcZ  ?«/«*»,  St.  Paul 
accurately  distinguishes  every  where- from  goo(2  vxtrkst  tfytt  ^y»S«,  ««a«; 
as  indeed  in  their  inmost  essence  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
.another :  for  the  former  are  wrought  without  faith  in  Christ,  and  with- 
out his  grace ;  the  latter  with  the  grace  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ* 
Hence  St.  Paul  never  says,  that  man  is  saved  not  through  good 
works,  but  through  faith  in  Christ !  This  marvellous  opposition  is  a 
pure  invention  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nay,  the  doctrine,  that  to 
good  works  eternal  felicity  will  be  allotted,  has  been  positively  an- 
nounced by  this  apostle,  Romans  ii.  7-10. 

xzm. — ^The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  in  its  connexion  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 

Justification. 

The  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  touched 
on  in  the  last  Section,  must  now  be  treated  more  fully  and  minutely. 
The  conflicting  doctrines  are  of  such  importance,  as  to  deserve  a  more 
precise  statement  of  the  arguments  on  either  side.  Calvin  says: 
**  Never  hath  a  man,  not  even  one  regenerated  in  the  faith  in  Christ, 
wrought  a  morally  good  work, — a  work  which,  if  it  were  strictly  judged, 
would  not  be  damnable."  Admitting  even  this  impossibility  to  be  pos- 
sible, yet  the  author  of  such  an  action  would  still  appear  impure  and 
polluted,  by  reason  of  his  other  sins.     It  is  not  the  outward  show  of 
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workSf  which  perhaps  in  their  external  character  may  satisfy  the  oooral 
law,  but  it  is  the  purity  of  the  will,  which  is  regarded  by  God.  Now^ 
if  we  but  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty*  who  will 
Tenture  to  stand  before  it  ?  It  is,  therefore,  evidentt  that  the  doctrine 
4^  an  internal  justification,  involving  the  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  is  reprehensible,  because  it  must  precipitate  troubled  con- 
sciences into  despair.* 

In  reply  to  this,  die  Catholic  observes :  Either  it  is  possible  fbr  man, 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  Divine  aid,  to  observe  the  moral  law, 
in  its  spiriti  its  true  inward  essence,  or  it  is  impossible  to  do  so*  If  the 
former  be  the  case,  then,  undoubtedly,  such  observance  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  ;  and  every  one  may  find  a  proof  for  its  possibility  in. 
the  fact,  that,  on  every  transgression  of  the  law,  he  accuses  himself  tm 
a  sinner :  for  every  accusation  of  such  a  kind  involves  the  suppositioOr 
fliat  its  fulfilment  is  possible,  and  even,  with  assistance  from  above, 
not  difficult.  But  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  then  the  cause  must  be 
sought  for  only  in  God,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  either  the  Almighty 
&ath  not  fVamed  human  nature  for  the  attainment  of  that  moral  stand* 
ard  which  He  proposes  to  it,  or  He  doth  not  impart  those  higher  powers, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  pure  and  not  merely  outward,  but  internal, 
compliance  with  His  laws.  In  both  cases*  the  cause  of  the  non-fulfil- 
ment lies  in  the  Divine  will ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  represented  as  not 
wilhng  that  His  will  should  be  complied  with,  which  is  self-contradic- 
tory.  But  in  any  case,  there  couki  be  no  conceivable  guilt  in  respect 
to  this  non-obedience  to  the  law,  and,  accordingly,  there  could  be,  not- 
withstanding the  non-observance  of  the  Divine  precepts,  no  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  felicity.f 

If  it  be  urged,  that  reference  is  had  exclusively  to  man's  £slh»a 
naturei  which  is  in  a  state  of  incapacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law. 


•  Calvin  IiMCit.  Ub.  ui.  o.  14,  i  11,  fol.  379.  •«  Dnbbni  hii  fortitor 
Atillam  unquam  eztitisM  pii  hominis  opos,  quod  si  severo  Dei  judicio  ezaminarettEr, 
non  enet  damnabile.  Ad  hoc,  li  tale  aliqaod  detur,  qvod  bomiai  ponibile  xum  est, 
pecoatiB  tamen,  qaibiv  laborare  autorem  ipeiim  cortiim  eet,  vitiatom  ac  inqoinatam, 
gratiam  perdere  ;  atque  hie  eat  pnaeipaus  diapiitatioiiia  eardo.*'  C  14,  ^  1,  fol.  270 : 
**  Hac,  bao  referenda  mens  eit,  ■!  Tolumoa  de  verft  jastitiH  inqoirere :  quomodo  cob- 
leatt  jadici  reapondeamoa,  earn  noa  ad  lationem  vooaverit**  (  4 :  **  lUie  nihil  pro. 
denmt  eztema  bonorum  operam  pompn.  ....  Sola  poitiilabitar  vvdmlatia  ■neeri* 
tas.**    Cf.  Chenin.  Szam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  294. 

t  It  many  timea  really  oecurred  to  Lather,  as  if  hie  doctrine  led  to  the  oanclneioii, 
jfliat  the  eternal  order  of  things  prevented  onr  observance  of  the  law.  So  be  saya 
lTahle4alkt  p.  169,  b.  Jena,  1<S03,)  **  God  hath  hideed  known  that  we  would  not, 
and  coM  noit  do  every  thing ;  therefore  hath  he  granted  to  us  remieeionem  peccMio^ 
rum/*    ladssd!! 
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we  nmj  reply,  that  God  in  Christ  Jema  hath  nusecl  m  from  this  fall ; 
and  it  was  jastly  obsenred  by  the  Council  of  Trent^  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  of  Christie  Spirit,  no  precept  was  impracticable  to  man.  For 
to  the  heritage  of  corruption,  a  heritage  of  spiritual  power  in  Christ 
hath  been  opposed,  and  the  latter  can  in  every  way  be  victorious  over 
the  former.  Or  do  we  believe  the  moral  law  to  have  been  framed 
merely  for  the  nature  of  Adam,  for  his  brief  abode  in  Paradise,  and  not 
lor  the  thousands  of  years  that  humanity  was  to  endure  ?* 

In  modem  times,  some  men  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  old  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine,  by  assuring  us  that  the  moral  law 
proposes  to  men  an  ideal  standard,  which,  like  everything  ideal,  necee^ 
Mrify  remains  unattained.  If  such  really  be  the  case  with  the  moral 
kWy  then  he  Who  comes  not  up  to  it,  can  as  little  incur  responsibility,  as 
an  epic  poet  for  not  equalling  Homer's  Iliad.  More  intellectual,  at 
least,  is  the  theory,  that  the  higher  a  man  stands  on  the  scale  of  mo- 
rality, the  more  exalted  are  the'ckiros  idiieh  the  moral  law  exacts  of 
bim ;  so  that  they  increase,  as  it  were,  to  infinity  with  the  internal 
growth  of  man,  and  leave  him  ever  behind  them.  When  we  contem* 
plate  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  contrary  phenomenon  will  arise  to 
iriew.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  the  possession  of  an  all-sufficing^ 
infinite  power,  ever  discloses  the  tenderer  and  nobler  relations  of  man 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  so  that  the  man  sanctified  in 
Christ,  and  filled  with  his  Spirit,  ever  feels  himself  superior  to  the  law. 
It  is  the  nature  of  heaven-bom  1ove,-^which  stands  so  far,  so  infinitely 
far,  above  the  claims  of  the  mere  law,  never  to  be  content  with  its  own 
doings,  and  ever  to  be  more  ingenious  in  its  devices ;  so  that  Christians 
of  this  stamp  not  unfrequently  appear  to  men  of  a  lower  grade  of  per- 
fection, as  enthusiasts,  men  of  heated  fancy  and  distempered  mind.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  remarkable  doctrine  can  be  satisfactorily  explain^ 
edy  which  certainly,  like  every  other  that  hath  for  centuries  existed  in 

*  CoDcil.  Trid.  Bern.  ▼!.  c.  zL  "  De  olteroatioM  mandatonanf  deque  illiut  necew. 
tHate  et  po$nbilitat€.  Nemo  aixtem,  qimntymTis  justlficatm,  libenim  k  ene  ab 
obsenrmtkme  mandatorum  patara  debet :  nemo  temerazia  iOi  et  a  patribui  sab  ana 
themate  prohibita  voce  uti,  Dei  pnecepta  homini  joitificato  ad  obeenraodum  eae  im. 
poHibllia.  Nam  Deua  impoMibilia  non  jabet,  §edjub€ndo  monet  etfacere  quod  po$~ 
«M,  et  petere  quod  non  poeele,  et  a^fucat,  ui  poeeie.  Cajoi  mandata  gravia  non 
•ont,  cojai  jagmn  snaye  eit  et  onna  leye.  Qui  enim  rant  fHii  ])ei,  Chriftum  dtHgant ; 
qd  antem  di]i|pnit  eum,  nt  ipeemet  teataim',  aenrant  tennonea  ejus.  Quod  ntiqiie 
com  divmo  aazilio  pnBaCare  poarant,"  ete.  Hence  Innocent  X  In  bis  conBtitutSoii 
againat  the  five  propoaitiona  of  Janaeniui,  bai  rightly  condemned  the  following  pro- 
poaition  (Hard.  Concil.  tom.  so.  p.  143,  n  1 :)  **  Aliqua  Dei  precepta  jufltii  Tolentiboa 
et  conantibus,  aecnndum  preeentea  qnaa  habent  virea,  rant  impoadbilla :  de«C  qnoqiia 
flfii  gialia,  qua  poMibiUa  fiant" 
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the  world,  and  seriously  engaged  the  human  mind,  ia  sure  to  rest  on 
some  deep  foundation, — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  there  can  be  works 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  {opera  mpererogationis^ — a  doctrine, 
tile  tenderness  and  delicacy  whereof  eluded,  indeedi  the  perception  of 
the  Reformers ;  for  they  could  not  even  once  rise  above  the  idea,  that 
man  could  ever  become  free  from  immodesty,  unjust  wrath,  avarice, 
dec.  The  doctrine  in*  question,  indeed,  on  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
does  not  enter  into  detail,  in  proportion  as  the  principle,  whereon  it  is 
based,  is  more  exalted,  is  on  that  account  the  more  open  to  gross  misre* 
presentation ;  especially  if,  as  the  Reformers  were  imprudent  enough 
to  do,  we  look  to  mere  outward,  arbitrary  actions.  Quite  untenable  is 
the  appeal  to  experience,  that  no  one  can  boast  of  having  himself  ful- 
filled  the  law ;  or  the  assertion,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  possi- 
bility, but  the  reality,  of  such  a  fulfilment.  In  the  first  pkice,  no 
argument  can  be  deduced  from  reality,  because  we  are  not  even 
capable  of  looking  into  it ;  and  we  must  not  and  cannot  judge  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  are  not  even  capable  of  judging  ourselves ;  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  saith,  "  Ae  if  conscious  to  himself  of  nothings  but 
he  leaveth  judgment  to  the  Lord."*  Accordingly,  the  desire  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  our  power  in  Christ  by  the  reality  of  every-day 
life,  would  lead  to  the  worst  conceivable  system  of  ethics.  Once 
regulate  the  practicable  by  the  measure  of  ordinary  experience,  and 
you  will  at  once  see  the  low  reality  sink  down  to  a  grade  still 
lower.  Lastly,  this  view  alleges  no  deeper  reason  for  what  it  calls 
reality,  and  we  learn  not  why  this  hath  been  so,  and  not  otherwise ; 
so  that  we  must  either  recur  to  the  first  or  the  second  mode  of  defend- 
ing  the  orthodox  Protestant  view,  or  seek  out  a  new  one. 

Calvin  commands  us  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  more  fit  to  avert  the  sinner  from  himself,  and  to 
turn  him  to  Christ,  than  calling  to  mind  the  general  judgment, — not 
merely  that  which  the  history  of  the  world  pronounces,  but  that  which 
the  all-wise,  holy,  and  righteous  God  doth  hold.-}*  Wo  to  him  who 
hath  not  turned  to  Christ ;  but  wo  likewise  to  him  whom  the  blood  of 
Christ  hath  not  really  cleansed,  whom  the  living  communion  with  the 

*  Concil.  Trident.  Sob.  ti.  **  Quia  in  multis  offend imoB  omnes,  tmuBqaisquc  meat 
miBericordiam  et  bonitatem,  ita  et  Beyeritatero  et  jadicium  ante  oculoe  habere  debet, 
neqae  Be  ipsum  aliqaiB,  etiamsi  nihil  Bibi  conaciuB  fiierit,  judicare  :  quoniam  omniB 
hominum  vita  non  humano  judicio  examinanda  et  judicanda  est,  Bed  Dei:  qui  illumi. 
nabit  abscondita  tenebraruni,  et  manifestabit  consilia  cordium :  et  tone  lauB  erit 
unicuiquo  a  Deo,  qui,  at  Bcriptum  est,  reddet  unicuiqae  secundum  opera.** 

t  Dr.  Moehler  here  alludes  to  a  celebrated  saying  of  the  German  poet,  '*  that  the 
history  •£  the  world  is  thejudgnsnt  of  the  world.'* — Trans, 
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Ood-tnan  Himself  hath  not  rendered  godly.  Can  our  adversaries  even 
imagine,  that  the  elect  are  still  stained  with  sin  before  the  judgment* 
seat  of  God,  and  that  Christ  covers  them  over,  and  under  this  covering 
conducts  them  into  heaven  ?  It  is  the  most  consummate  contradiction 
to  talk  of  entering  into  heaven,  while  stained  with  sin,  be  it  covered  or 
uncovered.  Hence  the  question  recurs :  how  shall  man  be  finally  de« 
livered  from  sin,  and  how  shall  holiness  in  him  be  restored  to  thorough 
life  7  Or,  in  case  we  leave  this  earthly  world,  still  bearing  about  urn 
some  stains  of  sin,  how  shall  we  be  purified  from  them  ?  Shall  it  be  by 
the  mechanical  deliverance  from  the  body,  whereof  the  Protestant  For* 
mularies  speak  so  much  7  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how,  when 
the  body  is  laid  aside,  sin  is  therefore  purged  out  from  the  mnfvi  spirit* 
It  is  only  one  who  rejects  the  principle  of  moral  freedom  in  sin,  or  who 
hath  been  led  astray  by  Gnostic  or  Manichean  errors,  that  could  look 
with  favour  upon  a  doctrine  of  this  kind.  Or  are  we  to  imagine  it  to 
be  some  potent  word  of  the  Divinity,  or  some  violent  mechanical  pro* 
cess,  whereby  purification  ensues  ?  Some  sudden,  magical  change  the 
Protestant  doctrine  unconsciously  presupposes ;  and  this  phenomenon 
is  not  astonishing,  since  it  teaches,  that  by  original  sin  the  mind  had 
been  deprived  of  a  certain  portion,  and  that  in  regeneration  man  is 
completely  passive.  But  the  Catholic,  who  cannot  regard  man  other 
than  as  a  free,  independent  agent,  must  also  recognize  this  free  agency 
in  his  final  purification,  and  repudiate  such  a  sort  of  mechanical  pro- 
cess, as  incompatible  with  the  whole  moral  government  of  the  world. 
If  God  were  to  employ  an  economy  of  this  nature,  then  Christ  came  in 
vain.  Therefore  is  our  Church  forced  to  maintain  such  a  doctrine  of 
justification  in  Christ,  and  of  a  moral  conduct  in  this  life  regukted  by 
it,  that  Christ  will,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  have  fulfilled  the  claims  of 
the  law  outwardly  ybr  us,  but  on  that  account  inwardly  in  us.  The 
solace,  accordingly,  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  Christ,  which  effaces 
as  well  as  forgives  sin,— -yet  in  a  two-fold  M'ay.  Among  some,  it  con« 
summates  purification  in  this  life :  among  otherSf  it  perfects  it  only  in 
the  hfe  to  come.  The  latter  are  they,  who  by  laith,  love,  and  a  sin- 
cere penitential  feeling,  have  knit  the  bond  of  communion  with  Christ, 
but  only  in  a  partial  degree,  and  at  the  moment  they  quitted  the  re« 
gions  of  the  living,  were  not  entirely  pervaded  by  His  spirit :  to  them 
will  be  communicated  this  saving  power,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
they  also  may  be  found  pure  in  Christ.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  place 
of  purification  is  ck3se]y  connected  with  the  Catholic  theory  of  justifi* 
cation,  which,  without  the  former,  would  doubtless  be,  to  many,  a  dis- 
consolate tenet.  But  this  inward  justification  none  can  be  dispensed 
from  ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  painful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  can  be 
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remitted  to  none.  On  each  one  inuet  that  holy  law  be  inwardly  and 
outwardly  stamped.  The  Protestanta,  on  the  other  hand«  who*  with 
their  wonted  arrogancei  have  rejected  the  dogma  of  purgatory,  ao  well 
.founded  aa  it  is  in  tradition,  saw  themselves  thereby  compelled,  in 
order  to  afford  solace  to  man,  to  speak  of  an  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
the  law**ii  thought  which  is  confuted  in  every  page  of  Scripture,  and 
involves  the  Almighty  in  contradiction  with  Himself.  They  saw  them^ 
.selves  oompelled  to  put  forth  a  theory  of  justifying  faith,  which  cannot 
even  be  clearly  perceived.  Lastly,  they  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
adopt,  tacitly  at  least,  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  course  of  operations 
.practised  on  man  aflter  death--^new  authoritative  decrees  of  the  Deity ; 
and  left  unexplained  how  a  deep-rooted  sinfulness,  even  when  forgiven, 
could  be  at  last  totally  eradicated  from  the  spirit.  Thus  do  both  com* 
munions  offer  a  solace  to  man,  but  in  ways  totally  opposite ;  the  one 
in  harmony  with  Holy  Writ,  which  everywhere  presupposes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  observance  of  the  law  i  the  other  in  most  striking  contra- 
diction to  it :  one  in  maintaining  the  whole  rigour  of  the  ethical  code ; 
the  other  by  a  grievous  violation  of  it  s  one  in  accordance  with  the  free 
and  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind,  which  only  with  a  holy 
earnestness,  and  by  great  exertions,  can  bring  forth  and  cultivate  to 
maturity  the  divine  seed  once  received  ;  the  other  without  regard  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  and  by  a  very  guilty  encourage- 
ment to  moral  levity. 

i  xziT.-'OpiKMition  betweea  the  commQiiions  in  their  general  conoqitioii  ctf 
ChristisnHy. 

tn  many  an  attentive  reader  the  statements  we  have  made  may  have 
.already  awakened  the  thought,  that  the  Catholic  Church  views  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Saviour's 
advent,  in  a  manner  essentially  different  from  the  Protestant  commu« 
nities.  That  such  a  thought  is  not  entirely  unfounded,  the  following 
investigations  will  show,  in  proportion  as  they  will  at  the  same  time 
.shed  the  clearest  light  on  all  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  dissipate 
many  doubts,  and  confirm,  with  more  accuracy  and  vividness,  the 
views  we  have  put  forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  Christian  view,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  an  all-merciful  God,  whereby  through  His  Son  He 
raises  fallen  man  to  the  highest  degree  of  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
which  he  b  capable  of  attaining  in  this  lifet  proffers  to  each  one  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  fvithal  an  internal  sanatory  and  sanctifying  power.  Botf 
how  now  does  Luther  kM>k  upon  the  Gospel  ? 

1.  He  aeserts,  that  Christ  hath  only  in  an  aecidmUil  wtQf  discharged 
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file  office  of  Teccher ;  and  that  bis  real  and  sole  object  was,  to  fulfil 
^e  law  in  our  steady  to  satisfy  its  demands,  and  to  die  for  us.  Hence 
he  reproaebes  the  Papists  with  teaching,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  law  of 
love,  and  comprises  a  less  easy,  that  is  to  say,  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
morality  than  the  -Mosaic  dispensation.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gdatians,  he  says,  '*On  this  account  principally  hatfa 
Christ  come  upon  the  earth,  not  to  teach  the  law,  but  only  to  fulfil  it. 
That  be  occasionally  teaches,  is  merely  accidental,  and  foreign  to  his 
•office ;  in  the  same  way,  as,  beside  his  real  and  proper  duty,  which 
was  to  save  sinners,  he  accidentally  restored  the  sick  to  health."*  In 
another  place  he  makes  a  similar  remark :  **  Although  this  is  as  clear 
ms  the  dear  sun  at  noon^day,  yet  the  Papists  are  so  senseless  and  blind, 
that  out  of  the  'Gospel  they  have  fashioned  a  law  of  love,  and  out  of 
Christ  a  law-giver,  who  hath  imposed  far  more  burtbensome  laws  than 
Moses  himself.  But  let  the  fools  go  on  in  their  blbdness,  and  learn  ye 
from  ^t.  Fftui,  that  the  Gospel  teacheth,  Christ  hath  come  not  to  give 
a  new  hw,  whereby  we  should  walk,  but  to  offer  himself  up  as  a  victim 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

'What  a  one-sided  view  did  Luther  here  take  of  the  mission  of  Christ ! 
His  teaching  office  he  calls  something  accidental,  and  entirely  forgets, 
that,  in  formal  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  Christ  proclaimed 
a  new,  purer,  more  exalted,  and  therefore  severer,  law  of  moralit^- 
(Matthew  v.  81-48,)  and  uttered  himself  those  words  :  ^  A  new  com* 
mandment  I  give  ye,  that  ye  love  o^e  another.**  (John  xiii.  34.)  The 
misconception,  moreover,  whereon  Luther's  complaint  is  founded,  that 
the  P)apists  degrade  Christ  into  a  mere  lawgiver  and  ethical  teachari 
.will  shortly  be  more  closely  examined. 

2.  Tet  Luther  not  only  taught,  that  Christ  had  not  come  to  impart 
to  men  a  purer  ethical  code,  but  even  maintained,  that  he  had  come  to 
iAUish  the  moral  law,  to  liberate  true  believers  from  its  curse,  both  for 
the  past  and  for  the  future,  and  in  this  way  to  make  them  free.  The 
theory  of  evangelical  liberty,  which  Luther  propounded,  announces, 
diat  even  the  decalogue  shall  not  be  brought  into  account  against  the 
believer^  nor  its  violation  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  conscience  of  the 
Christian ;  for  he  is  exalted  above  it  and  its  contents.  Luther  called 
attentim  to  a  two»fokl  use  of  the  moral  law,  the  Mosaic  as  well  as  the 
Evangelical,  to  which  somewhat  later  a  third  was  added.  The  first 
consists  herein,  that  it  convinces  the  unconverted  of  their  stnfulneasy 
and,  by  menacing  its  transgressors  with  the  divine  judgments,  throws 


*  Commeot.  onEp.  to  Gslai.  loc  sit.p.S19. 
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them  into  a  state  of  terror  :  the  second,  that  it  conducts  those*  suffix 
ciently  shaken  and  intimidated,  unto  Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  through 
him  forgiveness  of  sins.  Moreover,  the  Saxon  Reformer  maintained, 
that  the  believer,  as  suchj  was  to  make  no  use  of  the  moral  law.* 
When  the  sinner  hath  come  unto  Christ,  the  law  ceases  for  him,  and 
the  Gospel  begins ;  he  is  free  from  the  terrors  which  the  continued 
transgressions  of  the  former  produce,  and  Christ  unconditionally  makes 
good  all  deficiencies.  Hence,  Luther  so  often  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
separating  most  pointedly  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  of  no  longer  molesting 
and  tormenting  the  faithful  with  the  former,  but  only  of  cheering  and 
solacing  them  with  the  latter.  He  says,  **It  is  of  very  great  importance, 
that  we  should  rightly  know  and  understand,  how  the  law  hath  been 
abolished*  For  such  a  knowledge,  that  the  law  is  abolished,  and  its 
office  totally  set  aside,  that  it  t^n  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  accusation 
and  condemnation  against  the  believers  in  Christ,  confirms  our  doctrine 
on  faith.  From  this  our  consciences  may  derive  solace,  especially  in 
their  moments  of  great  fearful  struggle  and  mental  anguish.  I  have 
before  earnestly  and  frequently  said,  and  repeat  it  now  again  (for  this 
is  a  matter  which  can  never  be  too  often  and  too  strongly  urged,)  that 
a  Christian,  who  grasps  and  lays  hold  on  Christ,  is  subject  to  no  man- 
ner  of  law,  but  is  free  from  the  law,  so  that  it  can  neither  terrify  nor 
condemn  him.  This  Isaiah  teacheth  in  the  text  cited  by  St.  Paul : 
*  Give  glory,  thou  barren  one,  that  barest  not.' 

"  When  Thomas  of  Aquino,  ani||Dther  schoolmen  assert,  that  the  law 
hath  been  abolished,  they  pretend  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  respect- 
ing judicial  afiairs  and  other  secular  matters  (which  they  esW  judiciidia,) 
and  in  like  manner  the  laws  respecting  ceremonies  and  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (kirchwerken,)  were  after  the  death  of  Christ  pernicious, 
and  on  that  account  were  set  aside  and  fdiolished.  But  when  they  say 
the  Ten  Commandments  (which  they  call  moraiia)  are  not  to  be 
abrogated,  they  themselves  understand  not  what  they  assert  and  lay 
down. 

"  But  thou,  when  thou  speakest  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  be  mind« 
ful  that  thou  speakest  of  the  law  as  it  really  is,  and  is  rightly  called, 
to  wit,  the  spiritual  law,  and  understand  thereby  the  whole  law,  making 
no  distinction  between  civil  laws,  ceremonies,  and  ten  commandments. 
For  when  St.  Paul  saith,  that  through  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from  the 
anathema  of  the  law,  he  speaketh  certainly  and  properly  of  the  whole 


*  The  Formulary  of  Concord  hath  also  a  special  article  upon  a  third  use  of  the 
law  {ieriiat  usu$  Ugiti)  its  use,  namely,  a  standard  of  Christian  life. 
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law,  and  especially  of  the  Ten  CommaBdmentB ;  iriiice  these  alone  ac* 
«u8e  the  conscience  before  God  and  terrify  it ;  whereas  the  other  two 
species  of  law,  that  treat,  so  to  speak,  of  civil  afiaifs  and  ceremonies, 
do  not  so.  Therefore*  we  say,  that  even  the  ten  commandments'  have 
no  right  to  accu9e»  nor  to  alarm  the  conscience,  wherein  Christ  reigns 
by  his  grace ;  since  Christ  hath  abolished  this  right  of  the  law,  when  he 
became  an  anathema  for  us."* 

In  the  writings  of  Melancthon  reignsi  in  a  no  less  striking  degreoi 
the  same  onesided  view,  which  can  neither  satisfy  human  reason,— *• 
desirous  in  everything  of  unity  of  principle,«-Mior  meet  in  all  respects 
the  practical  wants  of  man.  Melancthon,  at  times,  defines  very  weU 
the  true  notions  of  Christian  freedom.  For  instance,  when  he  says 
(vidiat  undoubtedly  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,)  that  we  are  released 
from  the  obligation  of  observing  the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  and  when  he 
^ds»  that  the  believer,  being  inwardly  and  freely  moved  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  practises  the  moral  law,  and  would  fulfil  it,  when  even  it  did  not 
make  any  outward  claims,  the  Reformer  here  excellently  describes 
Christian  freedom  as  a  voluntary  obedience  to  God,  and  consequently 
as  a  release  from  the  fetters,  wherein  evil  held  men  enchained.  But 
inmiediately,  again,  he  falls  back  into  pure  Lutheran  definitions,  by 
distinguishing,  in  the  Christian  liberty  just  described,  two  things.  The 
first  is,  that,  by  reason  of  this  freedom,  the  Decalogue  condemns  not 
bdievers,  even  though  th^y  be  sinners ;  the  second  is,  that  they  fulfil 
the  moral  law  of  themselves.  Lastly,  he  expresses  himself  briefly  and 
dearly  to  this  efiect^'*  The  law  is  abrogated,  not  that  it  should  not  be 
fulfilled,  but  that  it  may  be  fulfilled,  and  may  not  condemn,  even  when 
it  is  not  fulfilled.'^f    Here  a  multitude  of  questions  press  themselves 

*  LiiUier,  Comment,  on  Bp.  to  Galat.  ]oc.  eit.  p.  257,  b  $  258,  b.  Compwe  his 
instruction  bow  the  books  of  Moees  are  to  be  read.  Part.  v.  ed<  Wittenberg,  p.  1«  b. 
**  The  law  ngnifies  and  demands  of  us,  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not  to  do, 
and  how  we  ate  to  be  in  reipect  to  God;  it  is  exclariTely  directed  to  oar  conduct, 
and  conflsts  in  demands ;  for  Gk)d  ipeaks  through  the  law,^io  this,  do  not  this,  this 
I  win  require  of  thee.  But  the  gospel  preacheth  not  what  we  are  to  do,  and  not  do) 
requues  nothing  of  us,  but  turns  round,  doth  the  reverae,  and  saith  not,  do  this,  de 
that,  bat  bids  as  only  hold  out  our  laps,  and  saith,  dear  man,  this  hath  God  done 
for  thee»~He  hath  seat  his  Son  into  the  flesh  for  thee,  He  hath  let  him  be  slain  for 
thy  sake,  and  hath  redeemed  thee  £rom  sin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell :  this  believe 
«iidhold,  and  then  thou  art  saved.'* 

t  Melancthon  (in  his  Loci  Theolog.  p.  127)  says  veiy  well  of  Christian  fteedom : 
**  Postremo  libertas  estChristianismus,  quia  qui  spiritum  Dei  non  habent,  legem  fa- 
vete  aeotiquam  posranl,  untque  maledictionum  legis  rei.  Qui  Spiritu  Christi  renc 
vati  sunt,  ii  jam  sua  iponte,  etiam  non  pnseunte  lege,  fenuitnr  ad  ea,  que  lex  jube. 
htA,  Voluntas  0ei  lex  est  Nee  diad  Spiritos  Saaotas  est*  nisi  veri  Dei  volimtM 
IT 
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on  our  consideration.  For  instance,  if  Ihe  essence  of  freedom  consists 
in  the  fact,  that  it  can  fulfil,  and  reallj  doth  fulfil,  the  law,  hoW  can 
those,  who  fulfil  it  not,  he  numbered  among  the  free  ?  How  can  one 
and  the  same  freedom  love  inconstancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  here  it 
proves  itself  obedient,  there  disobedient,  and  is  only  uniform  in  one 
thing,  that  in  either  case  it  doth  not  condemn.  We  may  ask  further, 
whether  the  strange  freedom  of  those,  who  are  free  with  respect  to  con- 
demnation,  but  are  not  free  from  evil  and  disobedience,  extends  to  every 
point  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Whether,  in  general,  a  limit  can  be  traced« 
down  to  which  freedom  from  condemnation  can  render  innoxious  the 
servitude  to  evil  co*existing  with  it  ?  We  content  ourselves  with  pro- 
posing these  questions,  and  shall  now  proceed  in  our  inquiry. 

Strobel  announced  to  the  learned  world,  as  a  great  novelty,  that 
already,  in  the  year  1524  (thus  seven  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church,)  Melancthon  caUed  the  Gospd 
a  peaching  of  penance:*  for,  before  that  literary  discovery,  it  was 
believed,  that  he  had  only  much  later  risen  to  this  idea !  What  astonish- 
ment do  we  feel,  when  we  reflect  on  the  notion  which  he  attaches  to  the 
new  vi'c^axtion  of  the  Christian  by  the  gospel !  He  constantly  takes 
woificaiio  as  the  opposite  to  mwi^icatio  ;  and  as  by  the  latter  he  under- 
stands only  the  mortal  terrors,  at  the  vengeance  which  the  law  an- 
nounces to  all  its  transgressors ;  so  to  his  mtnd  the  former  signifies 
merely  the  resuscitation,  the  recover}'  from  these  terrors,  brought  about 
by  the  tidings,  that  in  Christ  sins  are  remitted.f    The  inward  resusci- 

et  agitatio.  Quare  uhi  Spiritu  Dei,  qui  viva  volunt?B  Dei  eat»  Tejfenerati  Botnua,  jam 
id  ipram  volumtis  ■pante,  quod  exigebat  lex.*'  P.  130,  we  read  as  followa :  **  Habes 
quatenus  a  Decalogo  libcri  biudus.  primum,  qtiod  tamein  peccaiorea,  damaare  Don 
pooBit  eo0,  qui  in  ChriBte  Bunt.  Deinde,  quod,  qui  sunt  in  Christo,  spiritu  irahuntur 
ad  Ugtm  faciendam,  et  spiritu  facinnt,  amant,  timent  Deum,"  etc.  P.  13t.  •*  Er- 
go  abiogata  lez  est,  noa  ut  nefiat.  Bed  ut,  et  non  facta,  non  damnet  et  fieri  poesit*' 
Here  one  assertion  evidently  destroys  the  other.  Hence,  aB  stated  abote  in  the  text, 
it  is  taught  by  MelancthcMi  in  his  Apology,  that  we  cannot  fulfil  the  law. 

*  Strobel,  Literary  History  of  Melancthon,  loc.  theol.  p.  240. 

t  Luther  also,  De  Captiv.  Babyl.  eccles.  Opp  torn.  ii.  fol.287,  and  in  several  other 
places,  attaches  the  same  idea  to  nomtaa  tnta.  But  Melancthon  is  clearer,  in  loc. 
theol.  p.  147.  **Qui  rectissimi  senserunt,  ita  judicarunt:  Joannis  Baptismum  ease 
vi^ificationis.  quod  ci  addita  sit  gratis  promissio  sen  condonatio  peccatorum.**  When 
Melancthon  attempts  to  give  any  definition  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  usually  as  one^ded 
as  Luther.  **  Novum  Testameutum  non  iliud  est,  nisi  bonorum  omnium  promiflBio 
eitra  legem,  nullo  justitiarum  nostrarum  respectu.  Vetere  Testamento  promitteban. 
tur  bona,  sed  simul  exigebatur  a  populo  legis  impletio :  novo  promittuntur  bona  citim 
legis  conditionem,  cum  nihil  a  nobis  vicisnm  exigatur.  Atque  hie  vides,  quae  rit  am- 
l^todo  gratie,  que  sit  misericordie  divine  prodigalitas.*'  Loc.  theolog.  p.  1S6. 
Ptasages,  such  as  at  page  140,  are  true  imrities,  and  do  not  agree  with   the  rest. 
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talion  from  the  death  of  sin,  the  imroediate  communication  of  a  new, 
higher*  vital  energy,  which  annihilates  the  earlier  weakness,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  victorious,  all-conquering  power  over  filesb,  Melano- 
thon  was  unable  to  understand  (as  the  Church  had  always  done)  by  the 
word  vivtficaHo,  Even  Calvin  took  scandal  at  this  opinion  of  Melanc^ 
thon's  ;  at  least,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  his  counter  statements 
can  be  applicable,  except  to  his  Wittenberg  fViend.*  Even  in  the 
Apology  composed  by  Melancthon  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the 
new  resuscitation,  nay,  even  the  expression,  ''  regeneration,"  are  re- 
ferred to  this  solace  alone,f  as  is  remarked  by  the  Formulary  of 
Concord.j: 

No  one  can  call  to  mind,  that,  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Luth^- 
ans,  the  believing  sinner,  when  disquieted  on  account  of  his  moral 
conduct,  is  ever  consoled  by  the  encouraging  words  :  '*  thou  canst  do 
all  in  Him,  who  strengtheneth  thee  :  not  thou,  but  Christ  with  thee." 
Not  to  Christ,  the  strengthener  and  the  sanctifier,  do  they  refer  him, 
but  exclusively  to  Christ,  the  forgiver  of  sins.  This  solace  they  really 
impart  in  almost  countless  passages — on  this  they  constantly  insist.  To 
make  moral  indolence  attentive  to  itself,  would  have  appeared  to  them 
a  reprehensible  transmutation  of  the  gospel  into  the  law.§  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man,  that  they  could  not  urge  to  moral  exertion,  be- 
canse  such  an  act  would  have  overthrown  their  leading  doctrine,  that, 
in  the  production  of  all  good,  man  is  utterly  passive.  Most  striking  in 
this  respect  is  the  decision,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  pronounced 
in  the  Antinomian  controversies,  which  in  themselves  >  presuppose  a 
most  strange  aberration  of  the  human  mind.    It  is  there  especially  en- 


*  Calvin,  Instit.  1.  iii.  c,  3,  §  4,  fol.  210.  <*  Vivificationein  interpretantiir  conaola- 
tionem,  qiue  ex  fide  naacitor :  abi  scilicet  homo,  peccatl  conacieiitia  proetratus,  ac 
Dei  timore  pulsua,  postea  in  Dei  bonitatem,  in  mieericordiam,  gpratiam,  salutem,  qa« 
est  per  Christam,  respiciens,  eeae  erigit,  respirat,  animum  coUiglt,  et  velut  e  morte  in 

▼itam  redit turn  atttntior^  quum  potitts  tancte  pieque  vivendi  atudium  tignifictU 

ijuod  oritur  ex  renaactntid .-  qfuati  diceretur  hominemtiln  nwri,  ut  Deo  viere  tnctprnt.** 

t  Apolog.  iy.  ^  21,  p.  73.  **  Coda  ruraos  debent  conoipere  conaoUtiooem.  Id  fit, 
fli  credent  promiesioni  Chriiiti,  quod  propter  eum  habeamos  remissionem  peccatomm. 
Heo  fides,  in  illis  pavoribus  erigens  et  consolans,  accipit  remiasioneia  peocatonun, 
joBtificat  et  vivificat.  Nam  ilia  consolatio  est  nova  et  spiritualis."  On  ngenention, 
•66^26,  p.  76. 

t  Solid.  Deelar.  iii.  de  fidei  justif.  i  13,  p.  636. 

i  On  this  e7er-recurring  consolation,  see  Apology  ij.  $  II,  p.  68;  $  13,  p.  69; 
§14,  p.  70;  $19,  p.  72  and  73;  §  20,  p.  73;  $21,  p.  73;  $26,  p.  76;  $  27,  p.  77; 
$30,  p.  78;  $38,  p  81  ;$  40,  p.  83;  $  45,  p.  87;  $48,  p.  90,  and  so  on.  In  the 
F<^mulaxy  of  Concord  there  occurs  as  repeated  mention  of  this  solace,  as  in  the 
Apology. 
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joined,  thai  the  gospel  should  not  he  mixed  up  with  the  law ;  for  of  hefwm 
the  merits  of  Christ  would  be  abridged,  and  troubled  consciences  be 
robbed  of  their  sweetest  solace.*  Accordingly,  it  is  there  said,  that  in 
a  wider  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  penance,  as 
well  as  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  but  in  its  most  proper  sense  it  is  ofdy 
the  latter — only  the  announcement  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.f 
If  to  one,  who  recalls  to  mind  the  epistle  to  the  Ronftans,  i.  15-18,  this 
opposition  must  appear  singular  enough,  so  the  fact  is  still  more  remark' 
able,  that,  under  the  grace  to  be  announced,  absolution  from  sin  is 
alone  understood ;  and  the  truly  sanctifying  grace  is  passed  orer  in 
utter  silence.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  vaguely  mentioned  ;f  but  should  any  one  wish  to  refer  this  to 
the  truly  purifying,  and  effectually  sanctifying  Spirit,  he  would  most 
certainly  err  ;  for  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is,  in  this  formulary,  ex- 
pressly confined  to  consolation ;  on  which  account,  He  is  termed  the 
Plaraclete ;  and  his  office  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  (arguere  de  pec- 
cato)  is  represented  as  one,  not  peculiar,  but  foreign  to  Him,  under  the 
new  covenant.  §  If  it  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  in 
other  parts  the  sanctifying  spirit  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  let  no  one  rest 
satisfied  therewith :  for  the  article,  which   undertakes  to  treat  of  the 


*  Solid.  Declar.  v.  de  lege  et  Evang.  $  1,  p.  676.  "  Cavendum  eat  ne  hno  dua 
doctrinarum  genera  inter  ee  commisceantur,  aut  Evangelion  in  legem  transfonnetot. 
Ea  quippe  ratione  meritum  Christi  obacuraretur,  et  conBcientiis  pertnrbatifl  dulcian^ 
ma  couat^tio  (qaam  in  ETangelto  Chriiti,  sincere  pnsdicato,  habent,  qua  etiam  se- 
■e  in  graviMimia  teotatioiiilNia  advenus  legis  terroret  rortentant)  pronoa  eriperetur.*' 

t  L.  o.  i  4,  p.  678.  It  ia  said  of  the  Gospel  in  a  wider  sense ;  ^*  Est  ooiicb  de 
poBnitentia  et  remiasione  peccatorum.**  ^  5,  p.  678.  **  Deinde  Tocabolem  Evangelii 
in  alia  et  qoidem  propriissima  sua  significatione  usmpotnr :  et  turn  non  concionem  de 
ponitentia,  sed  tantnm  pmdicationem  de  dementia  Dei  complectitur."  Compare 
§  15,  p.  681  and  683:  §  16,  p.  682.  **  Quidquid  enim  payidas  mentes  consolatur, 
quidqoid  favorem  et  gratiam  Dei  tzansgreflsoribus  legis  offert,  hoc  proprie  est,  et  recte 
dieitor  Evangelion,  hoc  est  Istissimum  nuntium.  Gratia  (is  only)  remissio  peccato- 
rum.** Apolog.  iv.  §  13*  p.  69.  **  Evangelium,  quod  est  propria  promissio  remis* 
iloiiis  peccatorum." 

t  Solid.  Declar.  r.  de  lege  et  Evang.  ^  17,  p.  689,  **  Lex  minislerinm  eat,  quod 
per  literam  occidit  et  damnationem  denuntiat :  Evangelium  autem  est  potentia  Dei 
ad  salntem  omni  credenti,  et  hoc  ministerium  justitiam  nobis  offert  et  Spiritum  SanC' 
turn  donat.** 

§  L.  c.  4  8«  p.  679.  **  Manifestum  est,  Spiritus  Sancti  officium  esse,  non  tantom 
eonsolari,  Terum  etiam  (ministerio  legis)  arguere  mundnm  de  peccato  (Joh.  zvi.  8  :) 
et  ita  etiam  in  Novo  Testamento  ikcere  opMw  aZienum,  quod  est  atguere :  ut  poetea 
fteiat  opus  proprium,  quod  est  cotasolari  et  gratiam  Dei  pr&dicare.  Hanc  enim  ob 
eausam  nobis  Christus  prceibus  suis  et  sanctissimo  merito  eundem  nobis  a  Patre  im- 
petimvit  et  misit ;  mide  et  Paneletus  sen  conaohtor  dkitur." 
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cRgnification  of  the  go^l,  is  certainly  the  place  where  such  a  subject 
must  be  handled  in  all  its  bearings. 

What  gross  misconceptions,  what  profound  errors,  do  we  encounter 
here !  A  feeling  of  infinite  pain  seizes  on  the  Christian  observer,  at 
witnessing  such  doctrines — ^at  witnessing  such  fierce  divisions  in  one 
and  the  same  revelation  I  And  most  painful  is  the  experience  he 
makes,  that  not  even  one  man  felt  the  necessity  of  seeing  those  di- 
visions composed !  The  controversies,  indeed,  which,  upon  this  mat- 
ter, were  carried  on  in  the  Lutheran  Church»  indicate  a  sense  of  un« 
easinesss,  prevailing  among  many  of  its  members — an  obscure  per- 
ception, that  some  prodigious  mistakes  had  been  committed ;  but  to 
reconcile  efiectually  those  feuds,  was  a  thing  which  occurred  to  no  man. 
This  inward  disquiet  it  was  which  drove  Agricola  of  Eisleben  into 
thorough  AjQtinomianism  :  a  hidden  impulse,  unknown  to  himself^ 
urged  him  to  escape  from  this  turmoil  of  contradictions,  to  pour  out 
his  insane  blasphemies  against  Moses,  to  demand  that  no  further  use 
should  be  made  of  the  law,  to  require  that,  for  the  future,  grace  only 
should  be  preached  up  in  the  Christian  churches,  and  in  this  way  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  rush  into  the  wildest  extremes.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  has  restored  no  inward  and 
essential  harmoay ;  and  without  entirely  giving  up  the  Lutheran  point 
of  view,  it  was  out  of  its  power  so  to  do. 

The  life  of  the  Saviour  constitutes,  in  every  relp.tion,  an  organic 
unity ;  and  everything  in  him,  his  sufierings,  and  his  works,  his  doc- 
trines, his  conduct,  his  death  on  the  cross,  were  in  a  like  degree  cal- 
culated for  our  redemption.  It  is  the  merits  of  the  entire,  undivided 
God-man,  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  we  are  won  again  to  God.  His 
three  ofiices,  the  prophetic,  the  high*priestly,  the  royal,  are  alike  ne- 
cessary ;  take  one  away,  and  the  remaining  immediately  appear  as  un- 
intelligible, as  devoid  of  consistency.  Thus,  by  the  advent  of  the  Son 
of  God  into  the  world,  there  were  profiered  to  men,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  necessity^  at  once,  the  highest  degree  of  religious  and  ethical  know- 
ledge ;  the  ideal  of  a  life  agreeable  to  God ;  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
sanctifying  power :  and*  as  in  the  one  life  of  the  Saviouf  we  find  all 
these  united,  so  they  must,  in  like  manner,  be  adopted  by  us. 

It  is  undeniable,  and  no  arts  can  long  conceal  the  fact,  that  Christ 
proposed,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  his  followers,  the  highest 
ethical  ideal,  corresponding  to  the  new  theoretical  religious  knowledge, 
and  further  developing  the  Old  Testament  precepts.  It  is  likewise 
equally  certain,  that  in  his  name  are  announced  to  all,  who  believe  in 
him,  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins ;  that  is  to  say,  pardon  for  every 
moral  transgression.    These  are  two  phenomena,  which,  as  they  stand 
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in  direct  opposition  one  to  the  other,  require,  in  consequence,  some 
third  principle  which  may  mediate  their  union.  This  third  conciliating 
principle,  as  it  is  to  unite  the  two,  must  be  kin  alike  to  law  and  to 
grace,  to  the  rigid  exaction  and  to  the  merciful  remission.  This  is  the 
sanctifying  power  which  emanates  from  the  living  union  with  Christ ; 
the  gratuitous  grace  of  holy  love,  which,  in  justification,  He  pours  out 
upon  His  followers.  In  this  grace  all  law  is  abolished,  because  no  out- 
ward claim  is  enforced ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  law  is  confirmed, 
because  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  :  in  love,  law  and  grace  are 
become  one.  This  is  the  deep  sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justifica- 
tion, according  to  which,  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  are  one 
and  the  same ;  according  to  which,  justification  consists  in  the  reign 
of  love  in  the  soul.  Hence  the  maxim  whicb  the  ancient  Church, 
aflcr  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  25,)  so  frequently  repeated,  that,  on  entering 
into  communion  with  Christ,  the  sins,  committed  before  that  event, 
were  forgiven,  but  not  future  sins ;  implying  that,  now  Christ  would 
fulfil  the  law  in  us,  and  we  in  him.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  therefore, 
controversies  could  never  be  prolonged  as  to  the  relation  between  law 
and  grace,  because,  by  its  doctrine  of  justification,  such  an  opposition 
was  essentially  and  eternally  precluded  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Reformers  misapprehended  the  essence  of  love  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
instead  of  recognizing  in  it  whatever  was  most  spiritual,  most  vital, 
most  resuscitating,  and  thereby,  in  consequence,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  they  looked  on  it  as  merely  the  law  itself.  Instead  of  raising 
themselves  to  the  heights  of  Catholicism,  and  thence  beholding  how  in 
love  the  entire  undivided  Christ  becometh  living  within  us,  and  the 
moral  teacher  and  forgiver  of  sins  is  alike  glorified,  they  urged  it  as 
matter  of  reproach  against  the  Catholic  Church,  that  U  buried  Christy 
because^  in  their  one-sided  view,  they  regarded  the  Mediator  only  in 
his  capacity  of  Pardoner.* 


^  zzv.  — Ihit  evbnmMixDg  point  of  niqiiiTy. — Luther  maintabsi  an  inward  and  espen. 
tial  oppoatkm  between  religioD  and  morality,  and  asaigns  to  the  fonaer  an  eteinal» 
to  the  latter  a  mere  temporal,  value. 

This  so  decided  and  unreconciled  opposition  between  gospel  and  law 


*  Apolog.  IT.  de  jnitUlc.  i  83.  p.  75.    ^  Itaqoe,  qni  negant  fidem  (solam)  jnalifi- 
care,  nihil  niri  legem,  abolito  Evangelio  et  abolito  Christo,  docent."  §  96,  p.  77 : 
'Adverurii  Christum  ita  intelligant  mediatorem  et  propitiatorem,  quia  memeritha- 
bitum  dilectionts......Annon  eat  hoc  proraua  icpelire  Chriatum,  et  totam  fidei  doc- 

trinam  tottere." 
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leads  to  a  total  degradation  of  the  latter ;  so  that  all  differences  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  the  article  of  justification,  may 
shortly  be  reduced  to  this  ;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Church  considers 
religion  and  morality  as  inwardly  one  and  the  same,  and  both  equally 
eternal^  while  the  Protestant  Church  represents  the  two  as  essentially  db- 
tinct,  the  former  having  an  eternal,  the  latter  a  temporal,  value.  Luther, 
in  numberless  passages  of  his  writings,  insists  on  keeping  both  princi- 
plesy  the  religious  and  the  ethical,  as  far  apart,  nay,  further  apart,  than 
heaven  and  earth  ;  on  separating  them,  like  day  and  night,  like  sun- 
shine and  darkness.  He  teaches,  that  we  are  not  to  let  the  moral  law 
by  any  means  intrude  on  the  conscience  ;  that,  in  considering  our  re- 
lations to  God,  we  are  not  to  look  to  our  personal  bearing  to  that  law, 
and  that,  in  general,  we  are  to  attend  to  it  only  in  the  conduct  of  our 
every-day  earthly  existence.  When  the  question  recurred  to  him, 
wherefore,  then,  was  the  moral  law  given,  he  could  make  no  other  re- 
ply, than  *^tkat  it  was  given  for  the  sake  of  civil  order  ;'*  or,  that  it  had 
90  pleased  God  to  establish  such  an  ordinance,  the  observance  whereof, 
as  might  be  said  of  any  mere  legal  institution,  afforded  Him  pleasure. 
The  maintenance  of  the  moral  law,  accordingly,  he  would  leave  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  not  by  any  means  include  among  real  re* 
ligious  concerns.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  hear  Luther's  own  words, 
who,  if  anywhere,  is  in  this  matter  his  own  best  interpreter.  He  says, 
**  we  must  thus  carefully  distinguish  between  both,  placing  the  gospel 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  above,  and  the  law  on  the  earth  below,  call- 
ing and  holding  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  a  heavenly  and  godly 
righteousness,  and  that  of  the  law  a  human  and  earthly  one.  And  then 
must  separate  and  distinguish  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  as  pecu- 
liarly and  carefully  from  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  as  our  Lord  God 
hath  separated  and  divided  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  day  from  night  So  is  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  light 
and  day ;  the  righteousness  of  the  law  darkness  and  night ;  and  would 
to  God  we  could  divide  them  still  further  one  from  the  other. 

*^  Therefore,  as  often  as  we  have  to  treat  of,  and  to  deal  with,  faith, 
with  heavenly  righteousness*  with  conscience,  dsc.  &c.,  let  us  cut  off  the 
law,  and  let  it  be  confined  to  this  lower  world.  But  if  the  question  be 
about  works,  then  let  us  enkindle  the  light  which  belongeth  to  works  of 
legal  justice,  and  to  the  night.  Thus  will  the  dear  sun,  and  the  clear 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  of  grace,  shine  and  illumine  by  day,  the  light  of 
the  law  shine  and  illumine  by  night.  And  so  these  two  things  must 
ever  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  in  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  that 
the  conscience,  when  it  feels  its  sins  and  is  terrified,  may  say  to  itself, 
now  thou  art  on  the  earth  ;  therefore  let  the  hizy  ass  there  work,  and 
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serve,  and  ever  carry  the  burden  imposed  upon  it.  That  is  to  say,  fef 
the  body,  with  its  members,  be  ever  subjected  to  the  law.  But  when 
thou  mountest  up  to  heaven,  leave  the  ass  with  its  burden  upon  the 
earth.  For  the  conscience  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  works, 
and  earthly  righteousness.  So  the  ass  remains  in  the  valley,  but  the 
conscience  ascends  with  Isaac  up  the  mountain,  and  knows  nothing 
either  of  the  law,  or  of  works,  but  seeks  and  looks  only  for  the  forgive* 
ness  of  sins,  and  the  pure  righteousness  which  is  proffered  and  imparted 
to  us  in  Christ. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  in  civil  government  we  must  most  rigidly  exact, 
and  observe  obedience  to  the  law ;  and,  in  that  department,  we  must 
know  nothing,  either  of  gospel,  or  conscience,  or  grace,  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  of  heavenly  righteousness,  or  even  of  Christ  himself;  but 
we  must  know  only  how  to  speak  of  Moses,  the  law,  and  works.  Thus 
both  things,  to  wit,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  severed  as  far  as 
possible  one  from  the  other,  and  each  is  to  remain  in  the  separate  place 
to  which  it  appertains.  The  law  is  to  remain  out  of  heaven,  that  is  to  say^ 
out  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  remain  out  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
body  and  its  members.  On  this  account,  when  law  and  sin  shall  come 
into  heaven, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  conscience, — we  must  immedi- 
ately drive  them  out ;  for  the  conscience  must  at  no  time  know  of  law 
or  sin,  but  of  Christ  only.  And  again,  when  grace  and  freedom  come 
into  the  world,— -that  is  to  say,  into  the  body, — we  must  say  to  them  : 
*  hearken,  it  becometh  not  ye  to  walk  and  dwell  in  the  hog-sty  and  on 
the  dung-heaps  of  this  earthly  life,  but  upwards  to  heaven  ye  should  as- 
cend."** 

Luther  cannot  often  enough  recur  to  the  idea  of  the  internal  and 
essential  difference  of  the  religious  from  the  ethical  principle,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  an  excellent  discovery  was  to  be  expected.  Elsewhere  he 
says,  '*  Because  it  is  so  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  da 
with  the  law,  and  it  may  easily  occur  that  herein  we  sustain  a  perilous 
and  grievous  fall,  as  if  we  were  to  be  precipitated  from  heaven  into  the 
very  abyss  of  hell ;  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  Christian  should 
learn  to  separate  the  two  things,  most  carefully,  one  from  the  other. 
Thus,  he  can  let  the  law  rule  and  govern  his  body  and  its  members, 
but  not  his  conscience.  For  the  same  bride  and  queen  must  remain 
unspotted  and  unpolluted  by  the  law,  and  be  preserved  in  all  her  in- 
tegrity and  purity  for  her  only  one  and  proper  bridegroom — Christ. 
As  St.  Paul  saith,  in  another  place,  I  have  entrusted  ye  to  a  man,  that 
I  may  bring  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ. 

*  Comment  on  Ep.  to  Galaft.  ke.  cH.  p.  68. 
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^  Therefore  most  the  conscience  have  its  bridal  bedt  not  in  a  deep  val* 
ley,  but  on  a  high  mountain,  where  Christ  holds  sway  and  jurisdiction ; 
who  neither  terrifies  nor  tortures  poor  mnners,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
consoles  them,  forgives  sins,  and  saves  them."* 

Luther's  reply  to  the  question,  **  what  need  is  there  ihetk  of  the  moral 
law  ?"  is  recorded  in  the  fdlowing  passage  : — **  Why  do  men  keep  the 
law,  if  it  do  not  justify  T  They  who  are  just  observe  it,  not  because 
they  are  thereby  justified  before  God  (for  through  faith  only  doth  this 
occur,)  hvtfor  the  sake  ofcml  order^  and  because  they  know  that  such 
obedience  is  well-pleasing  and  agreeable  to  God,  and  a  good  example 
and  pattern  for  improvement  to  others,  in  order  that  they  may  believe  in 
the  gospel."  (Let  the  read^  remember  Zwingle's  views  on  the  same 
subject,  c.'i.  §  IV.) 

Had  Luther  felt,  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  can  discover  in  him,  the 
want  of  a  more  general  completion  and  more  consistent  development  of 
his  views,  he  would  most  certainly  have  embraced  the  opinion  of  a 
merely  righteous  Demiurgos,  as  asserted  by  the  Gnostics ;  laid  claim 
to  their  heretical  antinomianism  in  behalf  of  the  Pneumatici ;  and,  like 
Marcion,  have  separated  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament. 

Marcion,  too,  was  unable  to  reconcile  law  and  grace,  the  alUgood, 
merciful  God,  with  the  God  who  imposes  moral  precepts  and  who 
chastises ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  hold  the  legislative  God  of  the 
old  covenant  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  God  of  the  new.  This 
opinion,  absurd  as  it  is  in  itself,  possessed,  however,  a  certain  consist* 
ency,  as  did  also  the  assertion  of  the  Valentinians,  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  law,  but  that  Catholics,  on  the  odier  hand,  could  be 
saved  only  by  its  observance ;  for  they  entertained  the  opinion  that 
they  were  substantially  different  from  the  latter ;  that  they  were  Pneu« 
matici,  and  the  Catholics  Psychici, — ^beings  belonging  to  an  inferior 
grade  of  existence.  But  in  Luther  we  discover  no  cohesion  nor  con* 
nexion  of  ideas ;  and  his  point  of  view  is  in  itself  utterly  untenable* 
To  the  moral  law  he  assigned  the  destination  of  terrifying  the  con- 
science ;  and  yet  the  law  and  the  conscience  are  to  stand  in  no  inward 
relation,  one  to  the  other ;  an  association  of  ideas,  which  is  utterly 
inconceivable !  By  holding  up  the  moral  law,  the  sinner  is  to  be  tor* 
rified  into  the  conviction,  that  for  having  violated  it  he  has  deserved  the 
eternal  torments  of  hell ;  and  yet  it  is  to  possess  a  mere  iempond  worth, 
and  be  destined  for  merely  transUory  relation  I  How  then  are  we  to 
understand  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  especially  his  atonement  ?    Did 


t  Loe.  eit  p.  64.    Compaie  p,  79, 166, 179. 
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not  the  latter  take  place,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  the  efemoZ  punish- 
ment that  had  been  affixed  to  the  transgression  of  the  moral  law  T  But 
how,  we  must  repeat  it,  can  the  violation  of  a  finite  ktw,  merely  adapted 
for  this  period  of  earthly  existence,  entail  an  eternal  chastisement  ? 
Was  it  for  the  fulfilment  of  so  miserable  an  end  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  become  incarnate  ?  It  might,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  Luther's 
mind,  that,  if  in  the  unconverted  the  consciousness  of  violating  the  law 
were  accompanied  with  such  deep  sorrow,  and  produced  such  terrors  of 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  expel  it  from  the  conscience  o£  the  con- 
verted. It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would,  at  least,  be  sensible 
that  the  law'would  lose  all  its  efficacy  on  the  unbelieving,  if,  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  regenerated,  he  represented  it  as  so  paltry !  The  law,  then, 
is  to  lead  to  Christ !  Strange  conceit !  If  the  law  stand  in  no  essential, 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  how  can  it  conduct  to  him?  How  can  that, 
which  abideth  not  in  him,  and  hath  not  root  in  him,  smooth  the  way 
to  him  T  For  so  Luther  teaches«  when  the  law  hath  brought  the  sinner 
to  Christ,  it  must  be  again  banished  from  the  interior  of  man — his 
conscience  and  his  heart — and  be  confined  to  his  body  I  What  doth 
not  belong  essentially  and  eternally  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  can  at 
no  period  of  time,  and  in  no  state  of  existence,  very  strongly  aflTect  it 
If  thus  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  is  to  be  moved  by  the  law,  and  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  his  own  anguish  he  is  to  embrace  the  foigiver 
of  sins,  then,  surely,  in  the  mtJijusUfied  in  Christ,  the  kw  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  this  earUily  and  transitory  existence.  Therefore  hath  Christ 
not  abolished,  but  fulfilled,  the  law,  which  was  to  conduct  to  him ! 
Rightly  hath  it  been  represented  as  Israel's  distracting  grief,  that  her 
God  abode  without  her,  far  removed  from  her,  and  thundering  forth 
terror  and  despair.  Bui^  at  the  same  ttine,  and  in  most  intimate  eon- 
nexion  with  this  state  of  things^  the  law  of  Israel  was  likewise  only  ex* 
traneous,  and  widely  remote  from  her,  and  therefore  menacing  on 
stony  tablets,  and  not  inscribed  on  the  living  heart  $  for  the  law  is  God's 
declared  will ;  and  thus  alienation  from  God  involved  also  alienation 
from  his  law.  By  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  €rod  into  the  worldt  and 
bis  reception  into  our  souls,  this  disunion  between  God  and  man  termi« 
nated : — in  Christ  both  are  reconciled,  and  are  become  one.  Shall 
then  the  law,  which  had  been  extraneous,  not  penetrate  also  into  the 
interior  of  man,  and  there  become  living*  and,  consequently,  be  fulfilled  ? 
Tea,  by  reconciliation  with  Grod  we  are  reconciled,  and  become  one 
with  His  law  also.  !By  the  living  reception  of  God  into  our  liearts, 
through  the  means  of  faith,  we  likewise,  and  necessarily,  receive  His 
law  ;  for  the  latter  ia  God's  eternal  will,  and  one  with  Him  ;  so  that, 
where  God  is,  there  also  is  His  kw. 
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Religiousness  and  virtue!  how  intimately,  how  vitally,  are  they 
united  !  And  in  the  same  degree,  therefore,  religion  and  morality — 
faith  and  the  law  !  Contemplate  the  immoral  man — see  how  fading, 
how  drooping,  too,  is  all  reHgious  life  within  him,  how  utterly  incapa- 
ble it  is  of  putting  forth  blossoms  I  How  the  clear,  pure  knowledge 
of  ^fivine  things  is  obscured  within  him !  Contemplate  the  history  of 
nations,  and  ye  will  learn  how  every  immorality  and  unbelief,  or  mis- 
belief, have  gone  hand  in  hand  !  This  truth  the  progress  of  heathenism 
has  inscribed  in  frightful  characters  in  the  book  of  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Saviour  would  lay  the  foundation  for  Christian 
piety — for  faith  in  himself,  he  commands  us  to  observe  in  life 
what  he  hath  taught !  And  this  was  the  experience  of  all  the  saints, 
that  the  more  moral  they  became,  the  more  their  piety  increased ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  and  purity  wherewith  the  Divine  law  was 
realized  within  them,  the  deeper  their  religious  knowledge  became! 
Whence  comes  the  fact,  that  a  genuine  piety  evaporates,  when  a  viola- 
tion  of  the  moral  law  occurs ;  and,  again,  to  the  observance  of  (he 
latter  the  former  is  so  easily  annexed  ?  Doth  not  this  point  incontro- 
vertibly  to  an  essential  unity  of  the  two  T  Oh,  believe  me,  whoso  sees 
himself  forced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  his  heart  and  conscience  a  con- 
fiding faith,  to  banish  thence  the  moral  law,  hath  in  his  heart  and 
conscience  an  erroneous  faith ;  for  the  true  living  faith  not  merely 
agrees  with  the  moral  law — ^it  is  one  with  it.  Again,  too,  whence  the 
fact,  that  the  religious  and  moral  elements  cannot  really  exist  asunder ; 
that  the  one  perpetually  seeks  the  other,  nay,  bears  it  in  its  own  bosom  1 
From  the  living  sense  and  the  clear  aknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
on  the  all-gracious  and  merciful  God,  humility  and  confidence  first 
spring,  next  the  fulness  of  love,  which  already  includes  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  whereby  we  tread  immediately  on 
ethical  ground.  If  the  first  virtues  be  more  religious,  the  last  are  more 
ethical ;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  absorbed  in  love — their 
living  centre— -the  point  wherein  religiousness  and  morality  unite.* 

Now  only  have  we  obtained  a  complete  solution  to  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  that  faith,  in  its  abstract  sense,  alone  saves.  Salvation  the 
Catholic  attaches  only  to  the  undivided  interior  life  of  the  regenerated 
—to  faith  and  love — to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  or  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  religious  and  ethical  principles :  he  places  both  in  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  a  future  life,  for  both  alike  possess  an  eternal  value.     Luther, 

*  In  modem  timet  Schleiennacher,  Twetten,  and  Sack,  have  ahown  tbemselTea 
to  be  genuine  Protestanta,  in  aeyering,  quite  immoderately,  the  ethical  and  the  reli- 
fpom  ininciple  one  from  the  other ;  thia,  however,  haa  been  done  more  hy  the  two 
by  the  hitter. 
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on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  faith  alone  as  the  principle  of  eternal 
felicity,  because  he  ascribes  to  morality  only  an  earthly,  perishable 
worth.  The  above  alleged  argument  of  the  Protestants,  that  works,  on 
account  of  the  partly  sinful  faculty  whence  they  emanate*  have  not  a 
saving  efficacy,  is  in  itself  inadequate ;  for  froqi  ike  same  motive  they 
should  represent  faith  as  weak  and  defective ;  and,  consequently,  deny 
it  the  power  of  insuring  salvation.  But  from  the  point  of  view  which 
we  have  now  reached«  we  can  survey  the  whole,  and  all  becomes  per« 
fectly  clear  and  luminous.  Hence  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Luther, 
and  even  better  than  he  understood  himself,  that  Andrew  Poach — a 
writer  who  took  part  in  the  controversies  raised  by  Major — advanced 
the  proposition,  that  evep  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  is  to 
say,  the  purest  morality,  had  no  claim  to  eternal  happiness.* 

Now  have  we  at  last  succeeded  in  completely  unfolding  the  specula- 
tive idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. We  have  before  observed,  that  the  relation  towards  evil, 
wherein  the  Reformers  placed  the  Almighty,  and  their  ulterior  doctrine, 
that  it  cannot  even  by  Divine  power  be  rooted  out  from  the  regenerated, 
are  based  upon  the  idea  that  evil  necessarily  adheres  to  everything 
finite.  The  same  thought  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  sense  of  sin  cannot  be  efiaced  from  all  finite  conscious- 
ness— ^from  the  consciousness  of  man — it  constantly  accompanies  and 
tortures  man,  because  evil  is  inseparable  from  him,  as  a  limited  being ; 
to  this  he  is  predestined.  But  how  doth  he  obtain  quiet?  By  the . 
lifting  up  of  the  mind  to  a  higher  point  of  view — to  the  inward  essence 
of  things— to  the  Infinite :  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  faith,  evil 
vanishes.  Hence,  moral  freedom  annihilated  was  converted  into  free- 
dom from  the  moral  law,  which  has  relation  merely  to  the  temporal, 
limited,  external  world,  but  has  no  kind  of  reference  to  that  which  is 
eternal  and  exalted  above  space  and  time.  But,  however,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  assert,  that  the  Reformers  were  conscious  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  their  system ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  un- 
derstood themselves — ^had  they  conceived  whither  their  doctrines  led — 
they  would  have  rejected  them  as  unchristian.  Yet  we  may  also  under- 
stand wherefore  the  Catholics,  if  they  wished  to  uphold  the  idea  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God ;  if  they  wished  to  maintain  human  free- 
dom, insure  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  confirm  the  true  notion  of 
sin,  and  the  debt  of  sin,  and  not  sufier  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in 

*  "  PtoporiUo  '  bona  opera  sunt  neceMaria  ad  nliitem  *  non  potest  conawtere  in 
doctrink  legis,  neqoe  lex  uUbb  habet  de  sterol  vitH  prominiones,  etiam  perfectiMime 
impleta.'*  Aactore  Andre4  Poach,  1535.  The  orthodox  Lnthenni,  bdeed,  would 
not  admit  thii  view. 
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Chritft  to  be  converted  into  a  very  foUy,  ehoald,  with  all  their  energy, 
have  opposed  the  Protestant  theory  of  faith  and  justification. 


i  zzn^i-^ABalyrif  of  the  elemente  of  tratii  and  of  enor  in  the  Plnotestant  doctrine 
of  ftuthfUhhhaitoitated. 

If  we  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
and  reduce  all  to  a  short  summary,  it  will  follow  that  in  Protestantism 
the  religious  element  formed  the  more  luminous  side«  and  the  ethical 
the  darker ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  attended  with  the  consequence, 
that  ultimately  the  religious  element  was  regarded  only  with  a  very 
oblique  and  distorted  view* 

The  religious  element  no  one  will  fail  to  notice  in  Protestantism, 
who  only  recalls  to  mind  that  notion  of  Divine  Providence,  which  La- 
ther and  Melancthon  put  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  but  which  Calvin  defended  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  action 
of  Providence  the  Reformers  by  no  means  made  to  consist  merely  in 
the  guidance  of  all  things  little  and  greatf  in  the  wise  and  tender  con* 
duct  of  individuals!  as  of  the  whole  human  race.  No ;  according  to 
them,  all  the  phenomena  in  the  world  of  man  are  God's  own  work»  and 
man  is  the  mere  instrument  of  God :  everything  in  the  world's  history 
is  (Grod's  invisible  act,  visibly  realized  by  the  agency  of  man.  Who  can 
here  fail  to  recognize  a  religious  contemplation  of  all  things?  All  is 
referred  to  Grod—- God  is  all  in  all. 

The  same  pious  view  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  history,  extends 
to  the  more  special  circle  of  Christian  doctrines.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  piety  are,  doubtless*  rigidly  maintained;  bnt 
only  a  perverse  application  of  them  is  made  $  for  the  same  rdation, 
wherein,  as  we  have  seen*  the  Deity  is  represented  to  be  in  respect  to 
man,  is  established  between  Christ  and  the  believer.  The  Redeemer 
is,  in  such  a  way,  all  in  all,  that  he  and  his  spirit  are  alone  eficacioufli 
and  faith  and  regeneration  are  exclusively  his  act ;  so  that,  as«  accord* 
ing  to  Luther's  doctrine,  man  disappears  before  God,  so  the  Christian 
likewise  disappears  before  Christ.  The  fdlowing  passage  wiU  furnirii 
OS  with  the  clearest  insight  into  Luther's  feelings  on  this  subject :  *'  I 
can  well  remember,''  he  remarks,  **that  Dr.  Staupitz,  who  was  provin« 
cial  vicar  of  the  Augustinians,  when  the  gospel  first  began  to  be 
preached,  said  to  me, '  it  afibrds  me  the  greatest  consolation,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  is  now  coming  to  Kght,  gives  all  honour 
and  praise  to  God  alone,  and  nothing  to  men.    Now  it  is  clear  and 
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evident  that  we  can  never  ascribe  too  much  honoar*  goodness,  dec,  to 
our  Lord  God.^  So  he  then  consoled  me :  and  it  is  the  truth,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  takes  from  men  all  honour,  wisdom,  and  justicot 
and  ascribes  them  to  the  one  just  Creator,  who  creates  all  things  out 
of  nothing.  Now  it  is  much  safer  to  ascribe  too  much  to  our  Lord  God; 
albeit,  however,  we  can  never  too  much  ascribe  to  Him.  Herein  I  do 
not  err  and  sin,  for  I  give  to  both — to  wit,  God  and  man — ^what  apper- 
taineth  to  each."* 

The  feelings  whereby  Luther  was  guided,  are,  to  judge  from  such  ap« 
pearances,  sound  to  their  inmost  core ;  but  as,  in  feeling,  truth  and 
error  can  lie  enclosed,  and  only  in  a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  life 
are  separated  one  from  the  other^  so  this  is  here  the  case.  In  Luther 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  transported  to  the  primitive  times  of  our 
race,  when,  before  the  mind  of  man,  yet  giddy  from  his  fall,  all  forms 
pass  in  motley  confusion ;  God  and  man  are  no  longer  kept  distinct,  and 
the  acts  of  both  'are  blended  together. 

The  principle  of  freedom  Luther  did  not  apprehend  ;  since  in  it  he 
abhorred  the  destruction  of  all  deeper  religious  feeling  and  true  humili- 
ty  ;  viewing  in  it  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Divine  Majes* 
ty,  nay,  the  self-deification  of  man.  To  be  free  and  to  be  God  was, 
in  his  opinion,  8ynonymous.f  But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  While 
he  desired  to  oppose  the  self-will,  he  annihilated  the  free-will,  of  man  ; 
and,  in  combating  his  self-seeking,  he  assailed,  withal,  his  self-existence 
and  individuality.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion^  that  Luther,  so  often  as  he  will  prove  man  to  be  no  longer  in  pos- 
session of  the  higher  freedom — that  freedom  which  truth,  piety,  and 
virtue  ensure,  shows  also  involuntarily,  that  he  no  longer  possesses  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  confounds  both  species  of  freedom,  which  are 
yet  so  very  distinct,  one  from  the  other  I  The  freedom  of  election  is 
for  man  the  necessary  condition  to  a  higher  freedom,  but  not  the  same. 
Thus  the  Reformer  worked  himself  up  to  an  incapacity  to  discover  in 
the  Catholic  notion  of  humility  any  humility  at  all ;  for  humility,  accord- 
ing to  him,  consists  in  the  renunciation  of  an  independent  personality, 

*  Luther,  Comment,  tm  Ep.  to  Galat  loc.  cit.  p.  35. 

t  Luther  de  servo  arbitrio  ad  Erasm.  Roterod.  1. 1,  fol.  117.  b.  ''Sequitnr  nmw, 
fibenim  arbitrium  esse  plane  divinum  nomen,  nee  ulli  posBo  competere,  quam  soli 
diviniB  majestati ;  ea  enim  poteitate  Tacit  omnia,  qute  vnlt  in  ccelo  et  in  terra.  Qood 
81  hominibiM  tribuitor,  nihil  rectina  tribuittir,  quam  si  Divinitas  quoqoe  ipca  eis  tri- 
bueretor,  quo  sacrilegio  nullum  esse  majus  possit.  Proinde  theologorum  erat,  ab  iato 
focabulo  abstinere,  cum  de  humane  virtute  loqui  TeUent,  et  soli  Deo  relinqnere ; 
deinde  ex  hominum  ore  et  aermone  id  ipsum  tollere,  tanquam  sacmm  ao  venerabile 
nomen  Deo  suo  aBserere." 
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and  of  personal  dignity,  and  is  of  an  essentially  physical  nature  ;  where* 
as,  according  to  the  genuine  and  old  Christian  view,  humility  is  of  a 
moral  essence,  and  must  depend  on  a  free  homage,  a  free  oblation  of 
oneself.  The  Reformers  said :  ^  See,  thou  art  not  thyself  free,  and 
yet  thou  wouldst  fain  be  free ;  in  this  consists  all  thy  perverseness.'' 
The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  said :  ^  O,  man,  thou  art  created  free ; 
bat  if  by  thy  freedom  thou  becomest  a  bond-slave  to  God,  thou  wilt 
receive  thy  freedom  glorified  back."  Hereby  it  was  possible  for  the 
Catholic  to  explain  how  a  false  freedom  could  be  sought  after ;  and  his 
whole  system  became  at  once  a  Theodicea — a  justification  of  God  on 
accoont  of  evil  in  the  world,  which  Protestantism  must  absolutely  re« 
nounce,  as  it  can  never  explain  how  man,  whom  it  believes  to  be  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  free*will,  could  ever  come  to  believe  himself  a  free 
agent,  and  thereby  become  evil ;  unless,  with  the  want  of  freedom,  he 
be  destined  to  this  longing  after  freedom,  and  in  this  way  he  be  doomed 
to  an  annihilating  contradiction  of  his  own  nature  with  itself,  and  there- 
by  all  evil  be  referred  to  God* 

In  fact,  this  course  of  reasoning  the  Reformers  fearlessly  pursued  ; 
misapprehended,  together  with  free-will«  the  essence  of  the  moral  law 
and  morality,  which,  without  free-will,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  yet  ven- 
tured withal  to  accuse  Catholics  of  want  of  humility— Catholics,  accor- 
ding to  whose  doctrine  that  word  can  alone  possess  a  rational  sense  ; 
and  who,  when  they  say  man  that  confesses  himself  a  sinner  before 
God  (and  this  is  the  principle  of  all  humility  in  fallen  creatures),  are 
alone  consistent. 

These  grievous  perplexities  necessarily  required  a  theory  of  justify* 
ing  faith,  such  as  the  new  Church  gave.  Reduced  to  a  rational  expres- 
sion, this  faith  accordingly  signifies  the  giving  ourselves  back  full  of 
confidence  to  God,  as  at  our  birth,  and  through  the  course  of  our  lives» 
He  hath  constituted  us ;— «  well-grounded  expectation  that  He  will 
grant  us  a  favourable  issue  out  of  the  enigmatic  labyrinth  of  evil,  which 
He  hath  himself  prepared,  and  into  which  He  hath  conducted  us.  By 
such  a  method,  undoubtedly,  no  glory  accrues  to  man ;  but  whether  any 
glory  be  thereby  rendered  to  God,  the  enlightened  observer  will  be  able 
to  judge.* 


*  Lath«r  (de  Mryo  arbitrio  ad  Eimm.  Roterod.  L  1.  fd.  336,}  eipnoes  this  thought 
in  the ioUowing way:  "  Ego  mom  de  me  confiteor,  li  qua  fieri  ponit,  nollem  mihi  dan 
I  aibitriimi aut  quippiam  in maaa  mea  raliiiqui,qao  ad  ealnteni  eouaripaaMfli; 
I  aolum  ideo,  quod  in  tot  adveteitatibus  et  perioulia,  deinde  tot  impugnantibus 
,  rabnatere  et  retinere  iUud  non  valorem,  cum  unua  dmnon  potentior  at 
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i  zzvii. — Affinity  of  Pinotestantimi  with  Onosticinn,  and  some  Pantheistic  ayBteniB  d         I 
the  Middle  Age.    More  accurate  detennination  of  the  difference  between  Zwing1e*f 
and  Lather*!  piineiplea.  \ 

There  is  no  reKgious  phenomenon,  to  which  the  S3rstem  of  the  Refor* 
men  ofiers  more  resemblance,  than  Gnosttctsmi  to  which  we  have  al« 
ready  had,  now  and  then,  occasion  to  advert.    In  the  first  place,  the 
hitter  sprang  out  of  a  glowing  desire  after  Itemal  life,  and  the  deepest 
sense  of  human  misery  in  general,  and  of  the  misery  of  sin  in  particu« 
lar.     80  deep  a  horror  for  evil  filled  its  disciples,  that  they  deemed  it         I 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  creation  of  the  gqpd  (Sod,  and  thence         | 
proceeded  even  to  uphold  a  dualism  of  principles.     From  the  present         | 
form  of  human  existence,  which  arose  out  of  the  mysterious  concur* 
rence  of  these  principles,  evil,  according  to  them,  was  quite  insepaia*         I 
ble ;  it  could,  though  combated,  never  be  overcome. 

Down  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  find  Gnosticism 
continuing  in  broken  and  detached  systems.  The  Reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century  embraced  it  under  a  milder  form.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  they  were  moved  by  the  like  feelings ;  that  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  and  on  that  account 
represented  human  nature  as  so  thoroughly  corrupted,  that  the  disease 
was  in  this  life  absolutely  incurable. 

Secondly,  this  sense  of  sin,  pious,  doubtless,  but  confused  and  dis- 
tempered in  itself,  tended,  among  the  Protestants  as  well  as  the  Gnos« 


omnibus  hominibus,  neque  uIIub  bominum  salvaFctur ;  sed  qnod  etiam,  ii  ntdhi  peri* 
cula«  nnlhe  adversitates,  nulli  diBmones  eawnt,  cogerer  tamen  perpetoo  in  incMtmn 
laboraro  et  aerem  pngnis  yefherare.  Neque  enim  eonacientia  mea,  d  in  etenmm 
viyerem  et  operarer,  nnquam  certa  et  aecora  fieret,  qoantum  h/O/exe  deberet*  quo  aatii 
Deo  fiexet.  Quocomqne  enim  opere  perfeoto  reliquiu  easet  ■cropoluo,  ad  id  Deo  pia- 
ceret,  yel  an  aliquid  ultra  requireret,  aicut  probat  experientia  omnium  juaticiariorumi 
et  ego  meo  magno  malo  tot  annis  satis  didici. 

**At  nunc  cum  Detu  MluUm,  meam^  extra  meum  arhitriwn  fofletw,  in  mnm  r«* 
teperitt  et  nan  meo  opere  aut  curwA,  oed  ewk  graiid  et  miaerieordiA  promkaii  me 
eervare,  aecurue  et  eertue  mim,  quod  iUe  fidelie  nt,  et  miki  non  mewtietftr^  tmn  potent 
et  magnuo^  ut  nuUi  dwiumee^  nuU^  adverritatee  evm^  frangerot  out  me  iUi  raptre^ 
potenmt.  Nemo  {mquit)  rapiet  eoo  de  numA  mcii,  quia  pater,  qui  dedii,  mafor  oeu 
nihue  eit.  Ita  fit,  ut  ei  non  omnetf  tamen  aUqui  et  multi  ealventur,  cum  per  vtsi 
Uberi  arhUrii  nullue  proreue  oervaretur^  oed  tn  umiin  omneo  perdoremur.  Tmn  etiam 
eerli  oumuo  et  oeeuri,  noe  Deoplaeere^  non  merUo  operio  nootri,  oedfaoore  mum- 
eordiee  eu<t  nohio  promioo<»t  atque  at  tntmw  mU  mala  egerinmo,  quod  nMo  nam  mu 
putet,  aod  pateme  xgnooeat  et  emendet,  Hmc  eai  glariatio  911111111111  aa— Ipftuii  m 
Peoauo/* 
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tics,  towards  its  own  destruction ;  and,  as  it  did  not  comprehend,  and 
thereby  maintain  itself,  it  became  utterly  extinct. 

The  higher  the  degree  of  objective  sinfulness  is  considered,  wherein 
the  subject  sees  himself  involved  without  personal  guilt,  the  more  the 
magnitude  of  subjective  self-committed  evil  disappears ;  and  human 
nature  is  then  charged  with  the  debt,  which  the  individual  had  con- 
tracted* How  much  the  Gnostics  sought  to  excuse  themselves,  by 
means  of  their  theory  of  evil,  is  well  known.  In  like  manner,  the  Pro- 
testants  represent  Adam,  who  is  accounted  the  only  sinner,  as  succeed- 
ed by  Christ,  who  alone  worketh  good  ;  and  if,  by  the  former,  all  per- 
sonal guilt  is  made  impossible,  so,  through  the  latter,  all  personal  merit 
is  rendered  unnecessary.  If  the  former  hath  bereaved  man  of  all  moral 
freedom,  and,  consequently,  of  all  capacity  for  good,  the  latter  is  so 
constituted,  that  all  liberty,  all  independent  working  of  good  on  the  part 
of  man,  becomes  unnecessary ;  and  the  more  unavoidable  the  necessity 
of  sinning  is  represented  to  have  been  in  the  first  Adam,  the  more 
easily  obtainable  is  forgiveness  through  the  second  Adam  described  to 
be.  The  error  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  one  were  to  believe,  that 
a  deep  sense  of  guilt  was  possible,  only  under  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
digious magnitude  of  evil  deeds  committed  by  us ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
experience  shows,  that,  when  the  amount  of  evil,  objectively  consider- 
ed, is  small,  it  is  always  most  deeply  feU^  and  most  strongly  detested. 
In  fact,  no  blood-guiltiness,  no  perjury,  no  adultery  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  one  weep  out  his  whole  life  in  penitential  tears.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  quite  unnecessary  that,  through  Adam,  men  should  have  been 
bereaved  of  all  reason,  and  their  every  fibre  infected,  in  order  to  inspire 
them  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  misery  under  which  they  languish,  and 
to  make  them  hail  a  Redeemer  with  joy.  In  Adam  we  were  wounded, 
bot  not  killed :  the  wound  causes  a  pain  to  be  felt,  and  the  physician 
to  be  welcomed,  and  admits  of  a  perfect  cure ;  but  in  death  all  pain  ]m 
extinguished,  and  no  life  returns. 

Thirdly,  Gnosticism  desired  of  its  followers  the  consciousness,  the 
knowledge  (y  t«^ir,)  that  they  were  the  sons  of  the  good  God  ;  that  they 
could  not  be  lost ;  that  they  were  quite  certain  of  salvation  ;  and  with  this 
claim  was  associated  the  doctrine,  that  some  men  are  by  birth  •\  Tluvf^^rt- 
iK«/(men  of  the  spirit,)  others  d  ^v;c(»«/(men  of  the  soul,)  and  others,  again, 
•I  x^'f'^f  (i^en  of  clay.)  In  Protestantism,  we  find,  as  parallels,  Faiihf 
which  comprises  the  absolute  assurance  of  eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine, 
that  some  are,  from  eternity,  predestined  to  happiness,  others  to  damna- 
tion ;  and  this  is  merely  another  mode  of  expressing  the  Gnostic  classifica- 
tion of  men.  Even  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  Pneumatici  contains  a 
principle,  that  incited  to  the  highest  moral  enthusiasm,  to  the  most  per- 
18 
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severaot  struggle  against  all  evil ;  but  it  is  well  known  how  horribly 
this  doctrine  wajs  abused  in  life.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Protestant 
certitude  of  eternal  life,  and  of  absolute  predestination.  The  convic- 
tion, that  through  God's  raercy»  and  without  any  moral  obligation  on 
my  part,  I  shall  infallibly  have  a  share  in  eternal  happiness,  can  inspire 
me  with  gratitude  the  warmest,  and  the  most  capable  of  producing  the 
fairest  fruits  in  life ;  and  this  it  was  which  Luther  expected  to  be  the 
result  of  his  doctrine.  But  the  notion,  that  heaven  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  believer,  or  to  him  who  firmly  confides ;  and  that  no  merit,  that  is 
to  say,  no  personal  worth,  bears  any  inward  relation  to  salvation,  could 
as  easily  produce  the  opposite  effects  in  practice ;  and  that  these  did  not 
fail  to  ensue,  Luther  himself  oflen  enough  complains,  and  the  course  of 
our  investigations  will  furnish  us  with  numerous  proofs.  We  do  not 
contend,  that  such  an  assurance,  in  noble,  tender,  and  sensitive  souls, 
if  such  can  vaunt  of  this  assurance,  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the  most 
abundant  fruits  ;  but  how  doth  the  view,  which  the  Reformers  entertain 
of  human  sinfulness,  entitle  them  to  reckon  upon  souls  of  such  a  stamp  ? 
If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  every  doctrine  can  be  abused,  we  admit 
the  facti  but  maintain,  that  truth  of  itself  never  gives  occasion  to  abuse  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  abuse  springs  only  from  the  fabe  position,  where- 
in any  one  sets  himself  in  relation  to  the  truth  :  whereas,  with  an  erro- 
neous  doctrine,  abuse  is  necessarily  intertwined,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  chance  whether  it  conduce  to  any  one's  spiritual  welfare.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  doctrine  that  without  fulfilling  any  moral  obligations, 
we  become,  by  faith  alone,  partakers  of  Divine  grace  ;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Gnostic  and  Protestant  feeling  of  assurance,  and  with  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  which  it  presupposes* 

Fourthly,  Marcion  was  so  impressed  with  the  loftiness  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation,  with  the  revelation  of  "God,  as  a  gracious,  lov- 
ing, and  merciful  Father,  that,  on  that  account  he  hekl  the  divinity  in 
Christ  to  be  essentially  different  from  the  one  that  created  the  world 
filled  with  evils  of  every  kind,  gave  in  the  old  covenant  such  severe 
laws,  and  so  strictly,  according  to  them,  meted  out  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Into  what  contradictions  Luther  brought  Nature  and  Grace, 
Law  and  Gospel,  we  have  already  seen,  and  not  less  so,  how,  in  the 
Redeemer,  he  saw  exclusively  the  merciful  forgiver  of  sins.*  Marcion, 
the  most  pious  of  Gnostics,  but  who  evinced  scarcely  any  trace  of  a 


*  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  1.  i.  e.  2.  ••  Et  ita  in  Christo  qoan  aliam  inveniens  diqiori. 
tionem  soliua  et  pnm  benignitatJB  et  divetae  a  Creatore,  facile  noTam  et  hoBpHam 
aryumentatiu  eat  dirinitatem  in  Christo  soo  revelatam." 
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"Mientific  sptriti  suppoeedt  that  the  good  God  in  Christ  took  oompttflnon 
^n  meDi  without  incurring  any  obligation  to  concern  Himself  as  to 
their  destiny  ^  ^nce  they  belonged  to  a  creation  to  which  He  was  a 
stranger :  but  he  forgot,  that  it  was  inconceivable  how  men  could  even 
understand  Him,  and  enter  into  communion  with  Him,  because,  as  be^ 
ings  created  by  the  Demiurges  <a  spirit  independent  of  God,)  they  pes* 
sessed  nothing  akin  to  God,  no  manner  of  likeness  unto  God>  In  his 
folly,  he  thought  he  more  highly  exalted  the  mercy  of  God,  by  repre» 
senting  Him  as  redeeming  creatures,  net  only  estranged  from  Him  by 
€dn,  but,  in  their  very  essence,  aliens  to  Htm.  In  like  manner  Luther» 
Fallen  man^  according  to  hiuii,  was  nothing  but  sin,  entirely  bereft  of 
the  Divine  image;  a  doctrine  by  which  he  thdAght  to  exalt  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour  {  without  considering,  that  he,  who  has  no  longer  any^ 
thing  to  be  redeemed,  cannot  possibly  be  susceptible  of  redemption* 
Yet  these  parallels  must  noi^  be  closed,  especially  as  we  should  be 
thrown  into  no  small  embarrassment,  were  we  to  coqipare  Luther's 
ascetic  exercises  with  those  of  Marcion.  Such  very  opposite  practical 
results  flowed  from  theories  which  have  the  closest  affinity  with  each 
other.  But  even  Prodicus,  the  most  libertine  enemy  to  the  law,  and 
the  Cainites  professed  theoretical  maxims  similar  to  those  of  Marcion  1 

Another  doctrine,  to  which  Protestantism  bears  undeniable  relation«> 
ship,  is  the  ideal  Pantheism,  whoso  adherents,  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  middle  age,  were  arrayed  against  the  Church,  in  no  less  violent 
opposition  than  that  which  she  encountered  from  the  Onostico-Mani^ 
chean  Dualists.  To  the  former  class  belong  Amalrich  of  Chatres,  and 
his  disciple,  David  of  Dinant,  with  their  followers,  various  classes  of 
the  Fraticelliy  Lollards,  and  Beghards,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  **  the 
Free  Spirit,"  together  with  several  others.  They  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  One  and  All  of  things,— of  the  absolute  necessity  of  everything 
which  occurs,-Mind,  consequently,  of  evil  in  the  creation,  of  the  want 
of  free-will  in  man,  and  yet  of  the  utmost  latitude  of  freedom,  which 
he  can  enforce  against  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law,*-— of  the  certainty 
of  salvation,-^that  is  to  say,  the  return  to  the  Deity,  or  absorption  in 
His  bosom,  which,  indeed,  forms  a  necessary  part  of  Pantheism,  and  of 
every  doctrine  that  ascribes  a  divine  essence  to  man.  To  this  class 
Wycliff  belongs,  who  only  further  expanded  the  fatalistic  doctrines 
more  hesitatingly  taught  by  Thomas  Bradwardine;  ascribed,  in  bis 
Trialogus,  evil  to  God  ;  and,  with  the  denial  of  freedom  of  election  in 
man,  admitted  in  his  system  an  absolute  predestination,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  censured  by  an  English  synod. 

Luther  and  Zwingle,  to  a  certain  extent,  diverged  into  these  opposite 
courses  >  and  herein  consists,  if  we  judge  rightly,  the  real  difference 
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between  them.  Luther  approximates  more  to  the  Gnoetico-ManicheCft 
tiew  of  the  World ; — Zwingje  to  the  Pantiieiatic.  In  the  first  period  of 
his  opposition  against  the  Church,  Luther,  in  his  peculiar  humilfty, 
wished  to  refuse,  to  fallen  man  only^  every  species  of  freedom  in  what 
concerned  holiness.  But,  in  the  codrse  of  his  hoetiKty,  he  thought  Ur 
give  a  further  support  to  hia  notion  of  humffity,  by  representing  man, 
a»  in  himself  devoid  of  freedom,— «  proof  of  his  unscientific  spirit,—' 
for,  by  this  second  doctrine,  he  entirely  took  away  all  weight  from  the 
first.  It  it,  however,  evident,  from  numerous  passages  in  his  writings, 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  inspire  men  with  humility  and  piety^ 
by  consideration  of  their  deep  guilt  in  Adam }  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  cfing  only  to  this  ground- 
work  of  his  system, — which  we  may  call  the  would-be  Christian, — ' 
and  to  give  up  the  other,  which  we  may  characterize  as  the  specula^ 
tive  one.*^  Zwingle,  on  the  other  hand,  leant  almost  exclusively  on  the 
latter  (for  what  he  alleged  respecting  original  sin^  and  evil  in  general/ 
is  scarce  worthy  of  attention ;)  he  pretty  openly  declared  for  Panthe- 
ism, and  thereby  attached  himself  to  the  principles  of  that  second  party 
described  above,  which,  m  the  middle  age,  unfurled  the  banner  of  oppo' 
sition  against  the  Church.  The  following  statement  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  more  detailed  explanations. 

The  leading  principles  in  hia  writing  on  providence  are  as  follows  i 
All  power  is  either  created  or  uncreated.  If  it  be  uncreated,  it  is  God 
himself;  if  it  be  created,  it  must  needs  be  created  by  God.  But,  to  be 
created  by  God,  signifies  nought  else  than  to  be  an  emanation  of  His 
power ;  for  whatever  is,  is  from  Him^  through  Him,  and  in  Him,  noy, 
is  Himself  Thus,  created  power  is  ever  but  a  phenomenon  of  uni- 
versal  power,  in  a  new  subject,  and  a  new  individual.f    The  notion  of 


f  Luther  de  servo  abitr.  adv.  ESrasm.  \oe.  cit.  p.  lift  h.  **  Nonne  sfgaotciB  ?  Jam 
qua>ro  et  peto,  n  |^tia  Dei  dealt,  aut  eeparetur  ab  illl  vi  modiculft,  quid  ipsa  faciet  ? 
Inefficaz  rinqoia)  eat,  et  nihil  faeit  boni.  Ergo  non  faciet,  quod  Deua  aut  gntiti  ejua 
volet ;  fliquidem  gratiam  Dei  aeparatam  ab  ea  jam  poauimaa,  quod  veio  gratia  Dei  noo 
iacit,  bonum  non  eat.  Quare  wquiiur,  liberum  arbitrium  aine  gratia  Dei  proraus  noa 
libcram,  sed  immutabiliter  captivum  et  Beryum  ease  mall,  cum  non  poasit  yertere  m 
aolo  ad  bonum.  Hoc  stante,  dono  tihi,  ut  vim  liberi  arbitrii  non  modo /actus  modu 
eulam^  fac  earn  oengelicam^  fae^  m  potts,  plane  divinam,  si  adjsceris  tamen  kanc 
illtBtabiUm  appendicem,  et  citra  gratiam  Dei  in^ffieacem  dicas;  moz  adeaaeria  illi 
omnem  vim :  quid  eat  via  inefficaz.  niai  plane  nulla  vis  7"  But  aa  might  be  expected 
from  this  concluBion,  we  find  immediately  a  recurrence  to  the  old  doctrine :  **  Fizum 
ergo  atet,  .  .  .  noa  omnia  neceMitate,  nihil  libero  arbitrio  facere,  dum  via  liberi  arbi- 
trii nihil  eat,  neque  facit,  neque  poteat  ^num,  abaente  gratia. 

X  Zwingli  de  providentia,  torn.  i.  fol.  854,  a.    **Quib  tamen  creattt  dicitur,  com 
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«  power,  peculiar  to  a  created  being,  is  as  incompatiMe  with  the  notion 
of  the  Deity,  as  with  the  notion  of  a  created  heing,  since  this  would 
thereby  be  conceived  as  uncreated.  To  wish  to  be  free,  is  accordingly 
identical  with  wishing  to  be  one's  own  God ;  and  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom leads  at  once  to  self«deification,  and  to  polytheism.  The  predicate 
**  Freedom,"  and  the  subject  "creature,"  are  mutually  incompatible ; 
and  tho  expression,  *'  a  free  creature,''  involves  a  contradiction. 

He  continues :  Freedom,  as  a  self-power,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
omnipotence  of  (rod,  the  notion  of  a  creature  living  according  to  its 
own  design  is  evidently  subversive  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  this  is 
as  much  as  to  suppose,  that  God  would  alter  his  decree,  which  can  only 
be  eternal,  and  consequently  immutable,  according  to  human  caprices 
and  actions,  the  result  of  human  prudence.  The  notion  of  Divine 
Pkovidence  is,  therefore,  according  to  Zwingle,  in  every  respect,  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  all  occurrences ; 
and  quite  consistently,  therefore,  he  rejects,  with  the  idea  of  free-will, 
all  freedom  of  thinking  also.* 

His  thoughts  on  the  essence  of  created  energies  Zwingle  discloses 
further,  when  he  says,  the  being  of  all  things  is  the  being  of  God,  and 
God  Himself;  for,  should  we  assert  the  contrary,  then  the  notion  of 
the  infinite,  which  appertains  to  God,  is  destroyed ;  since  any  thing, 
which  is  not  Himsdff  is  placed  beside  Him^  and  out  of  i7tm.f  To 
render  his  ideas  more  intelligible  Ca  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  comparison.     As  plants  and  animals  grow  out  of 

onuiis  virtus  nnmiiiiB  virtus  8it«  nee  enim  qaidqaam  est*  quod  non  ex  illo*  in  ilIo»  et 
per  illud,  imo  illud  sit,  creata,  inqoara,  virtus  dicitur,  eo  quod  in  novo  subjeclo,  et 
■ovfk  qiecie,  nniversalis  ant  generalis  ista  virtus  ezhibetur.  Testes  sunt  Moses, 
Fanlns,  Plato,  Seneea."  (!  1) 

*  L.  e.  **  Jam  si  quicquam  suA,  viitute  ferretur  ant  eonsilio,  jam  iethine  eessarent 
«^ientia  et  virtus  nostri  suminis.  Quod  si  fieret,  non  eeset  numinis  sapicntia  sura. 
flDa,  qui  non  eomprehenderct  ao  caperet  universa ;  non  esset  ejus  rirtus  omnipotens, 
quia  esset  virtus  libera  ab  ejus  potentia,  et  idcirco  alia.  Ut  jam  esset  vis,  qua  non 
csset  vis  narainis,  esset  lux  et  iatelligentia,  que  non  esset  numinis  istius  sapientia.*' 

What  conclusions  for  a  Reformer !  Above  all,  Zwingle  should  have  been  advised 
io  lefonn  his  logic.  More  plausible,  yet  still  devoid  of  all  true  solidity,  is  the  follow- 
ing:  '*  Immutabilem  antem  diximus  administrationem  ae  dispositionem,  banc  ob 
«ausam,  ut  et  eomra  sententiam,  qui  hominis  arbitrium  liberum  esse  adseveiant,  non 
imdiqae  finnam,  et  summi  numinis  sapientiara  certiorem  ostenderera,  quam  ut  earn 
«ventns  uUus  latere  possit,  qui  doinde  imprudentem  cogeret  aut  retiaetare  aut  mutare 
consilium." 

t  L.  c.  fol.  355,  b.  *'  Cum  autem  infinitum,  quod  res  est,  ideo  dieatnr,  quod  eisen. 
tiaet  exiftentia  infinitum  sit,  jam  constat  extra  infinitum  hoc  Esse  nullum  esse 
posse."  .  .  .  fol.  356 :  ^  Com  igitur  nnum  ac  solum  infinitum  sit,  neccsse  est  preter 
fcoenihili 
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the  earth,  and»  when  their  iodivkiual  life  is  extinct,  dissolve  again  int» 
its  bosam*  so  it  is  with  the  universe  in  respect  to  God :— -and  he  adds^ 
in  passing,  the  consoling  observation^  that  from  thence  the  immortality 
of  man  is  very  apparent,  since  we  see,  that,  nought  wiiich  has  ever 
been,  can  quite  cease  to  be,  as  it  onlj  returns  to  the  Universal  Being. 
He  even  cannot  refrain  from  a  digression,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pytha-^ 
gorian  doctrine  of  tlie  transmigration  of  soob  is  not  qake  grodndless^ 
and  presents  one  very  favourable  side.* 

From  all  this  Zwingle  infers,  that  there  can  be  but  one  cause,  and 
that  the  so-called  secondary  causes  should  not  be  regaFded  as  causes, 
but  only  as  means  and  instruments  of  the  first,  which  is  at  once  the 
only  cause.f  By  this  he  utterly  denies,  that  man  can  be  the  free  prin- 
ciple of  causation  in  a  series  of  actions,  and  represents-  him  as  a  com* 
pletely  passive  instrument — a  living  machine,  which  never  acts  from 
itself,  which^  only  set  in  motion,  and  is  alike  incapable  either  of  good 
or  of  evil.  So  fiur  Zwingle,  who  only  reduces  to  its  first  principles 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  servitude  of  the  human  will.  We  Imve  often 
wondered  at  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  theologians  of  our  days» 
when  they  opposed  modem  theological  and  philosophical  systems^  which 
more  consistently  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  so  little 
did  Protestant  orthodoxy  undeistand  itself  I  With  all  his  deviations 
on  particular  points,  Schleiermaeher  is,  in  my  opinion^  the  only  genuine 
disciple  of  the  Reformers. 


*  L.  c.  "  Sed  banc  Bententtam  paalo  ^^otf-o^AXr^oy  tractatam. ....  exempla  .  . .  ^ 
conlinnabiiniB,'' ete. 
t  L,  e.  ibL  368, > 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

DIFFESBNCBS   IN   THB   DOCTRINE   OF   THB   SACBAMENT3. 

$  xzyni. — Doctrine  of  Cfttholics  on  the  Saoraments  in  general. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  we  shall  now  treat  immediately  after 
the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  ;  since,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  justification  is,  by  means  of  the 
sacraments,  either  originally  infused  into  us,  or  subsequently  increased^ 
or,  when  lost,  is  again  restored.*  We  shall  begin  with  stating  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  nature  of  the  sacraments  in  general  will  first 
be  defined ;  next  the  object  of  their  institution ;  then  the  manner  in 
which  they  communicate  grace  will  be  explained ;  and,  lastly,  their 
number  will  be  stated. 

A  sacrament  is  defined,  by  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to 
be  an  outward  sign,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  ordinance,  not  only 
typifies,  but  works,  the  supersensual ;  to  wit,  holiness  and  justice.f 
Here  the  same  manual  notices  the  distinctions  which,  according  to  the 
definition  we  have  cited,  exists  between  a  sacrament  and  an  image,  or 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  like. 

On  the  object  of  their  institution,  the  same  catechism  enlarges  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  man«  as  a  being  belonging  to  the 
world  of  sense,  stands  in  need  of  a  sensible  type,  to  obtain  and  to 
preserve  the  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  his  supersensual  part.  It 
adds,  if  man  were  a  pure  spirit,  then  would  the  divine  powers,  which 
produce  justice  and  holiness,  require  no  sensible  medium.  In  the 
second  place,  the  catechism  represents  the  sacraments  as  pledges  of  the 
Divine  will  in  regard  to  man,  as  sureties  of  the  truth  of  God*s  promises. 
It  is  only  with  difficulty,  it  continues,  that  men  can  be  brought  into 
belief;  hence  it  was,  that  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  corroboration 
of  His  word,  made  use  of  outward  signs  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 


•  Coocil.  Trident.  Se«.  vu.  decret.  de  Sacram. 

t  **  Qnare  nt  ezplicatioB,  quid  flacramentum  sit,  declaretur,  docendum  erit,  rem 
em  eensibas  eubjectam,  qate  ex  Dei  initituUone  aanctitatis  et  justitie  turn  mgpiA- 
eandaB,  turn  efficiendn.  vim  habet" 
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man  in  the  Divine  assurances.  In  like  manner,  such  signs  have  been 
instituted  by  Christ,  to  serve  to  men  as  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  of  heavenly  grace,  and  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thirdly,  the  sacraments  are  represented  as  the  channels  {quasi  alveu) 
whereby  the  power  which  flows  from  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  the  grace 
which  the  Saviour  hath  merited  for  us,  is  individualized,  and  applied 
to  each  one ;  in  order  that  by  aid  thereof,  the  health  of  the  soul  may 
be  re-established,  or  confirmed.  Fourthly,  remarks  the  catechism,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  outward  marks  and  tokens  of  confession  among 
the  faithful.  Lastly,  the  idea,  with  which  this  exposition  of  the  cited 
manual  concludes,  is  far  more  ingenious  and  more  profound  than  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear, — the  idea,  namely,  that  the  sacraments  con- 
tribute the  more  to  cherish  Christian  piety,  as  they  are  well  calculated 
to  humble  arrogance  by  the  reflection,  that,  as  man  had  ignominiously 
delivered  himself  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world,  so  he  needs 
its  mediation  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  it.  Thai  false  spiritualism, 
which,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  well  as  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  everywhere  burst  forth,  and  sought  to  obtain 
ascendancy,  might,  by  an  earnest  consideration  alone  of  the  great 
humiliating  truth  which  this  idea  involves,  have  attained  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  fearful  aberrations.* 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  sacraments  confer  on  us  sanctify, 
ing  grace,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  they  work  in  us,  by  means 
of  their  character,  as  an  institution  prepared  by  Christ  for  our  salvation 
(ex  opere  operato^  scilicet  a  Christo,  in  place  of  quod  operaius  est 
Ckristus,)^  that  is  to  say,  the  sacraments  convey  a  divine  power, 
merited  for  us  by  Christ,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  human 
disposition,  by  any  spiritual  effort  or  condition  ;  but  is  absolutely,  for 
Christ's  sake,  conferred  by  God  through  their  means.  Doubtless,  man 
must  receive  this  grace,  and  therefore  be  susceptible  of  it;  and  this 
susceptibility  is  evinced  in  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  in  the  desire 
after  divine  aid,  and  in  a  confiding  faith.  But  he  can  otdy  receive  it, 
and  therefore  be  only  susceptible  of  it.  By  this  doctrine,  accordingly, 
the  objectivity  of  Divine  grace  is  upheld ;  and  we  are  prevented  from 


*  L.  c.  p.  167.  The  whole  exposition  of  the  catechism  is  taken  from  the  manuaJs 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Middle  Age :  for  example,  from  Hugh  St  Victor,  Alexan- 
der Hales,  Bonaventnra,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  See  the  last  named  schoolmap's 
Summ.  tot.  theolog.  Par.  3.  Q.  Ixi.  Art.  1.  p.  276. 

t  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  vu.  can.  viii.  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  per  ipsa  noyn  legis  sacra- 
menta  ex  opcre  operate  non  conferri  gratiami  sed  solam  fidem  divine  promissionis  ad 
gratiam  consequendam  sufficere,  anathiema  Bit** 
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drawing  down  the  effects  of  the  sacrament  into  the  region  of  the  aob- 
jectiye ;  and*  from  entertaining  the  opinion,  that  these  consisted  in 
mere  moral  and  dialectic  results,  in  human  feelings,  eonsideratioost 
and  resolves,  which,  as  at  the  view  of  a  picture  representing  Christ 
crucified,  are  excited  within  us  at  the  moment  of  receiving,  or  even 
may  precede  the  reception.  This  human  activity,  except  in  the  case 
of  infants  to  be  baptized,  is  indeed  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  the  divine 
grace  promised  in  the  sacrament,  nor  doth  it  even  merit  it.  Nay,  the 
religious  energies  of  the  human  soul  are  set  in  new  motion  by  the 
sacrament,  since  its  divine  matter  impregnates  the  soul  of  man,  vivifies 
it  anew,  establishes  it  in  the  most  intimate  communion  with  Godt  and 
continues  to  work  within  all  men,  who  do  not  show  themselves  ioF 
capable  of  its  graces,  or,  as  the  council  expresses  it,  do  not  place  an 
obstacle  in  the  way.* 

The  doctrine  of  justification, — according  to  which  the  divine  activity 
precedes  the  human,  and  then  both,  in  case  the  latter  doth  not  obsti- 
nately resist,  constitute  one  and  the  same  divine  and  human  work,— • 
recurs  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments.     And  from  the  universal  relation 

*  CooeiL  Tiid.  1.  o.  e«D.  vi.  **  Si  qais  dizerit,  Soemmenta  novn  legis  non  contt- 
nen  gnUam,  qoam  n^ificant,  aat  gratiam  ipsam  non  ponentibui  obicem  non  con. 
feire,  quasi  signa  tantum,  etc.  anathema  sit.*'  Bellannine  has  treated  this  subject  of 
the  sacraments  with  the  felicity  which  he  always  evinces  in  doctrinal  investigations : 
**  Igitur  ut  intelligamns,'  ssjs  he,  **  quid  at  opus  operatom.  aotandnm  est  m  justifiea- 
tknieqiiamrecipit  aliqus,  dam  pereipit  saeramenta,  mnlta  ooneafrere,  nimimm,  ez 
parte  Dei,  volantatem  ntendi  ill&  re  sensibili ;  ez  parte  Christi,  pasaionem  ejus ;  az 
parte  ministri,  Foluntatem,  potestatem,  probitatem ;  ex  parte  euseipientie,  voluntaterfif 
Jidem,  et  ptBniUntiam ;  denique  ez  parte  lacramenti,  ipsam  actionem  ezternam,  que 
consurgit  ez  debits  applicatione  materie  et  formes.  Cietemm  ez  his  omnibus  id, 
quod  active  et  prozim^  et  instrumentaliter  effioit  gratiam  justificationis,  est  sola  actio 
flla  eztema,  qaaa  saeramentum  dicitur,  et  h«o  vocatur  opus  operatnm,  accipiendo 
pasBF^  (opeiatiim,!  ita  at  idem  sit  saeramentum  eonferre  gratiam  ez  opere  oper.. 
ato,  quod  oonferre  gratiam  ez  yi  ipsius  actionis  eacramentalis  a  Deo  ad  hoc  instil 
tatSB,  non  ez  merito  agentis  vel  suscipientis.**  After  proving  all  that  has  been  here 
stated,  and  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  minister,  after  showmg  that  his 
will  only  is  nteemary,  Bellarmina  continues :  **  Voluntas,  fides,  et  pcenitentia  hi  sua- 
dpiente  adolto  necessari6  requiruntur,  ut  diapositiones  ez  parte  subjecti.  non  ut 
Sanaa  active ;  non  enim  fides  et  p<Bnitentia  effiiciunt  gratiam  sacramentalem,  neque 
dant  efficaeiam  sacramenti,  sed  solum  toUunt  obstacula,  qua  impedirent,  ne  sacramen. 
ta  aoam  efficaeiam  ezeroere  possent,  undo  in  poeris  ubi  non  requiritur  dispositioa 
sine  his  rebus  fit  justificatio.  Ezemplum  esse  potest  in  re  naturali.  Si  ad  ligna  com- 
bmcnda  primom  ezaicearentar  ligna,  deinde  ezcuteiatur  ignis  ezsilice,  tum  applicare- 
tar  ignis  ligno,  et  sic  tandem  fieret  oombustio,  neaio  dioeret  causam  immediatam 
oombastioiiis  ease  aooitateiD,  aut  ezeassionem  ignis  ez  sUice,  aut  applicationem  ig- 
nis ad  ligna,  sed  solum  ignem,  ut  e^usam  priraarimm,  et  solis  calorem,  sea  calefaction. 
em,  at  eaosam  Instrumentalem.**    Bellarm.  de  Sacram.  L  iL  e.  L  t.  liL  p.  108-9. 
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which,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  exists  between  grace  and  free- 
will, we  might  infer,  that  the  opua  operatum  doth  not  establish  a 
divine  activity  only,  nor  imply  a  mere  inertness  on  the  part  of  man.* 

That  Catholics  reckon  seven  sacraments,  needs  no  further  evidence ; 
but  CathoUcs,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  assert  of  no  sacrament,  that 
its  reception  is  entirely  and  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  So,  for 
instance,  the  ardent  desire  of  a  catechumen  for  baptism,  when  in- 
vincible outward  obstacles  prevent  its  accomplishment,  is  sufficient 
God,  who  freely  chooses  one  mode  of  communicating  to  us  His  grace, 
can  make  use  of  another ;  but  it  is  not  for  man  to  reject,  according  to 
his  caprice,  the  means  of  salvation  offered  to  him  by  Christ,  and  to 
prefer  another  path  of  graca  This  would  argue  a  very  gross  presump- 
tion, and  be  a  most  culpable  contempt  of  the  divine  ordinances.  A 
spirituality  of  this  kind  is,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  refinement,  nought 
else  than  a  coarse,  carnal  arrogance. 


§  zzix. — ^Latherui  dootrina  of  the  Saenmenti  in  genenl.    Comeqoencee  of  this 

doctrine. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
evinced  on  this  matter  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  the  internal  ground  of  this  opposition  lay  entirely  in  their 
one-sided  conception  of  the  justification  of  man  before  God.  Hereby 
especially  the  communication  of  really  sanctifying  graces,  by  means  of 
the  sacraments,  was  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  nay,  even  totally 
called  in  question  ;  just  as  if  the  Reformers  dreaded  being  sanctified. 
The  highest  point  to  which  they  could  rise,  was  the  one-sided  view  of 
the  sacraments,  considered  as  pledges  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mises for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  sacraments,  accordingly,  were 
to  have  no  other  destination,  than  to  make  the  faithful  receiver  assured 
that  his  debt  of  sins  was  remitted,  and  to  console  and  to  quiet  him. 

The  sacraments  being  now  no  longer  considered  as  channels  of  grace, 
which  convey  an  internal  sanctifying  power,  and  prdffer  it  to  man»  their 
effects  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  subjective  acts  of  the  individual 
at  the  moment  of  reception  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  the  participation 


•  Let  the  reader  oompaie  Sees.  yi.  o.  vi.  of  the  Counoil  of  Trent  with  what  will 
be  said  below  respeeting  penanoe.  Many  divines,  moreover,  along  with  BeUaimine 
in  the  passage  just  cited,  bring,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  epiM  operaimah 
the  fact,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacnments  is  not  detennined  by  the  viitne  andpic^ 
of  those  who  dispense  them. 
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of  them  was  only  in  bo  far  attended  with  fruit,  as  fcath  in  the  forgive^ 
ness  of  sim  existed. 

Hereby,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  opus  operfltwn— the  objective 
character  of  these  means  of  grace — was  of  necessity  rejected  ;  and 
everything  drawn  down  into  the  sphere  of  the  subjective.  A  second 
point  of  opposition  was  formed  by  the  Lutheran  notion  of  a  sacrament, 
as  above  described ;  inasmuch  as  Catholics,  with  whom  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  sanctification  are  one  and  the  same  divine  act,  understand 
both,  by  the  justification  produced  or  augmented  by  the  medium  of  the 
sacraments. 

As  it  is  by  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments  that  man  is  sanctified,  so 
it  is  by  the  same  means  that  his  ons  are  forgiven  him,  or,  when  these 
are  already  forgiven,  that  sanctifying  grace  b  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Reformers,  whose  system  everywhere  lays  too  exclusive  a 
stress  on  the  pardon  of  sins,  teach  that  jeven  the  sacraments  serve  only 
as  instruments  for  confirming  faith  in  thb  remission  of  sins.  In  the 
first  edition  of  his  **  Loci  Theologici,*'*  Melancthon  betrays  not  even  a 
perception  of  any  deeper  or  more  comprehensive  notion  of  the  sacra- 
ments, than  the  one  here  stated ;  and  Luther,  in  his  work  on  the 
Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Church,  unfoMs  no  other  view.f 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  Catholic  theologians  were  wont 
to  leach,  that  the  former  imparted  no  justifying  grace,  that  placed  us 
in  a  real,  vital  communion  with  God,  but  that  the  latter  did  so.     This 


•  P.  46 :  ••  Apparet  quam  nihil  ncramenta  nnt,  nisi  fidei  exercendiB  fxnfAi^vttt** 
P.  141,  et  seq. :  ••  Nostra  imbecillitas  mgma  origitur,  ne  de  miffericordi&  Dei  inter  tot 
insoltiis  peceati  despereL  Non  aliter  atqne  pro  signo  favoris  divini  haberes,  li  ipse 
tecum  eofam  eolloqaeretur,  si  peeuliare  aliqnod  pignos  miserieordia,  qoaleeuDqne  mi- 
nciilain  tibi  eihibeiet :  deoet  de  his  te  signis  sentire,  Qt  torn  oerto  credas,  tui  miser, 
torn  esse  Deam,  cum  beneficium  acoipis,  cum  participas  mens89  Dominit  quam  credi- 
turns  tibi  yideris,  si  ipse  tecum  colloqueretur  Deus,  aut  aliud  quidquam  ederet  miia. 
culi,  quod  ad  te  peculiariter  pertineret.  Fidei  ezeitando  gniik  signa  sunt  piopoeita. 
Aobabilis  et  illi  voluntatis  sunt,  qui  symbolis  seu  tesseris  militaribus  h»c  signa  com- 
pwaverunt,  quod  essent  note  tenliim,  quibos  oognosoeretnr,  ad  qnos  pertinerent  pro- 
miHtooef  divinsB." 

t  Op.  Jen.  torn.  iii.  foL  366,  b.  **  Omnia  saenmenta  ad  fidem  akndam  sunt  in- 
stitnta.**  289,  b :  **  Error  enim  est  sacramenta  novn  legis  difibrre  a  sacramentis  ve- 
tens  lefis  penes  etfieaciam  significationis."  387 :  **  Ita  neo  verum  esse  potest, 
saeramentis  inesse  vim  efficaeem  justificationis,  seu  esse  signa  effioacia  gratisB.  Hao 
enim  omnia  dicontur  in  jaeturam  fidei,  ez  ignorantia  promissioniB  divins.  Nisi  hoc 
modo  eflleaeia  dtsDeris,  quod  si  adat  fides  induMtata,  oartiashne  et  eifioaciasime  grati. 
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distinction  the  Protestants  evidently  could  not  approve,  since  they  held 
justification  and  sanctification  as  separate  things,  and  asserted  that  the 
former  was  determined  only  by  faith.  What  prevented  them,  how. 
ever,  from  maintaining  that  onr  means  of  salvation  were  the  channels 
of  truly  sanctifying  graces,  as  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Jewish  sym« 
hols  ?  But  Melancthon  writes : — Circumcision  is  nothing  ;  so  is  bap- 
tism nothing  ;  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  nothing ;  they 
are  rather  testimonies  and  0^(«v//f<  (seals)  of  the  Divine  will  toward 
thee ;  through  them  is  thy  conscience  assured,  if  it  ever  doubted  of  die 
graciousness  and  the  good-will  of  God  in  thy  regard."  Here  bapttsm 
and  the  holy  communion  are  ranked  indiscriminately  with  circumcision ; 
and,  like  it,  are  represented  as  mere  signs  of  covenant.  Melancthon, 
however,  expresses  himself  still  more  distinctly  on  this  point :  he  likens 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  to  the  signs,  which  were  given  to 
Gideon,  to  assure  him  of  the  victory  he  would  gain.  Herein,  however, 
we  must  beware  not  to  alter  the  point  of  comparison,  which  Melanc* 
thon  wishes  to  institute.  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pledge,  given  to  Gideon,  afforded  him  the  certainty  that 
he  would  overcome  the  adversaries  of  6od*s  people,  so  the  sacraments 
are  to  us  a  sign  of  victory  that  we  shall  conquer  our  enemy,  namely, 
evil.  No,  in  the  opinion  of  Melancthon,  the  resemblance  consists  only 
in  the  abstract  assurance.  In  the  one  case,  the  assurance  refers  to  the 
fact,  that  Israel  would  come  victorious  out  of  the  impending  contest ; 
in  the  other,  it  implies  only  that  we  should  derive  cons<^tion,  even 
were  we  to  succumb  in  the  struggle.  So  mean  a  conception  of  the 
sacraments  necessarily  led  to  the  view,  that  they  operate  only  through 
faith  in  the  Divine  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  was  only  in  course  of  the  disputes  with  the  fanatics,  as  Luther 
called  them,  or  with  the  Sacramentarians,  that  the  Reformers  of  Wit- 
temberg  approximated  again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Already 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  expresses  itself,  though  indefinitely  enough, 
yet  still  in  a  manner  to  enable  Catholics  to  declare  themselves  tolera- 
bly satisfied  with  it. 

The  ^  Apology "  is  still  more  explicit,  for,  in  a  few  brief  words,  it 
sayst  that  a  sacrament  is  a  ceremony,  or  a  work  instituted  by  God, 
wherein  that  is  represented  to  us,  which  the  grace  annexed  to  the  cere- 
mony proffers.* 


*  ConfeM.  AnffosL  Ait.  nil.    ^  De  uta  McruneDtoram  docent,  qood 
institnta  nst,  non  modo  at  not  nota  profbMion»  inttt  hominei.  aed  nuigii  ut  ant  i 
et  teetimonia  volontatia  Dei  erga  nos,  ad  ezeitandam  et  confiimandam  fidom  in  low 
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But,  by  degrees,  the  Lutherans  ftgain  adopted  the  entire  notion  o( 
ttie  opus  op&ratum^  although  they  continue,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  protest  against  it — a  protest  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  Lutheran  opposition  to 
the  same,  and  by  the  arbitrary  signification  they  have  attached  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine.*  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  no  important  difierence 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  pointed  out  i  but,  as  a  dis-* 
pute  had  once  existed  between  Catb<^ics  and  Protestants,  and  the  later 
Protestants  would  not  acknowledge  the  mistakes  of  the  elder  ones,  they 
saw  themselves  forced  to  invent  differences*  Even  Chemnitius  gave 
Luther's  original  doctrine  in  a  very  disfigured  form,  and  would  not 
avow  that  he  indulged  in  any  such  one-sided  view  of  the  sacraments, 
and  even  took  the  trouble  to  misrepresent  the  schodmeni  particularly 
Gabriel  Biel,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  eye  of  uninformed  readers 
Luther's  own  variations*! 

Meanwhile  the  original  view  of  Luther  on  the  sacraments  (though, 
as  the  correction,  which  shortly  after  was  made  in  itt  showed  it  had 
arisen  out  of  a  heedless  spirit  of  opposition,  and  from  want  of  serious 
reflection,)  produced  very  important  consequences.  As  the  aforesaid 
means  of  salvation,  according  to  this  theory,  were,  by  their  symbolical 
character,  destined  only  to  confirm  and  consolidate  faith  in  the  forgive* 
ness  of  sins  ;  so  the  number  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  sacraments  must 
of  necessity  be  diminished.  Every  one  at  the  first  glance  must  per« 
ceive,  that  matrimony  could  no  longer  be  numbered  among  these,  for 
it  was  assuredly  not  instituted  to  serve  as  a  pledge  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Even  the  signification  of  holy  orders  could  no  more  be  appreai* 
atcd,  since  this  sacrament  was  as  little  destined  to  nourish  and  foster 
the  faith  of  the  person  ordained,  that  his  sins  were  remitted.j;    In 


qai  ntimtar,  pioposita.  Itaque  utendom  eat  gaciamentif,  ita  ut  fides  accedat,  qu« 
eredat  promuntonibui,  que  per  Baciameiita  ezhibentur  et  ootenduntor."  Apolog.  p. 
178 :  *•  Sacramenta  vocaxnoB  ritos,  qai  habent  mandatum  Deif  et  quibus  addita  eat 
prombrio  gratiB."  P.  206 :  **  Sacramentum  est  oeremonia  ydl  opua,  in  quo  Deua 
nobis  exhibet  faoo,  quod  oflbrt  annexa  eeremenie  gratia.*' 

*  Marheineke  admits  this  at  leasts  and  says  tbo  diffisnnoe  between  the  two  con- 
fesaioiis  consists  simply  in  this,  that  Catholics  teacli»  "  saoiamenta  cotUinere  gr^ 
tiam.**  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  inculcate  "  aaofamenta  eoj^erre  gratiam.*' 
Cathofica  make  nae  of  both  expreaaions,  aa  may  be  aeen  from  what  haa  been  already 
stated.  But  how  fu  the  eonixneri  is  onsuited  to  the  Protestant  theory,  the  tn,  a«6 
St  cam  pane  olsady  point  out 

t  Chemnit.  Exam,  f  11«  p.  39-  His  misrepnssntations  ais  Well  pointed  out  by 
BeUannine  in  his  work  ^  De  Sacramentis,*'  L  iL  p.  110. 

X  Molancth.  loo.  theolog.  p.  157.    **Matrimoniiim  non  esw  institatum  ad  aignifi' 
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short,  the  numher  of  seven  sacraments  (in  direct  contradiction  to  Scrfp* 
ture,  and  the  well-founded  tradition  of  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  of  th« 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  nay,  even  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy 
sites,  whot  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  separated  from  the  communion 
of  these  Churches,)  was  reduced  to  two ;  and  merely  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  retained ;  although  the  two  so  retained 
Could  not  even  be  understood.  Confirmation  was  only  to  be  a  renewal 
of  baptism ;  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  considered  merely  as  a 
pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  extreme 
unction  ;  for,  in  danger  of  deaths  man  needed  most  the  assurance  of 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God»  Of  penance  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  in  detail.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Catholic,  who  does  not  con* 
ceive  the  believer  under  the  one-sided  view  of  a  man  that,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  obtained  merely  the  remission  of  his  sins ;  but,  under  the 
living  believer,  understands  a  man  redeemed  from  sin,  and  consecrated 
to  God  in  mind  and  sense,  needs  a  circle  of  sacraments,  embracing  all 
the  important  events  of  life,  and  reflecting  the  ever-recurring  view  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,— -a  circle  of  sacraments  which  symbolically  ex* 
press  the  high  relation  o£,  each  passage  of  his  life  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  guarantee  and  really  impart  the  divine  energy,  which  is 
requisite  to  its  beginning  and  its  consummation. 

The  entanglement  of  man  with  the  lower  world,  which  since  Adam's 
disobedience,  hath  been  subjected  to  a  curse,  is  revealed  in  the  roost 
diverse  ways.  Even  so  diverse  are  the  ways  whereby  we  are  raised  up 
to  a  world  of  a  higher  order,  in  and  by  the  fellowship  with  Christ.f    If, 


candign  ^tiam  "  (gratia  is  here  only  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins)  *'  non  est  quod 
dubitemus.  Quid  autem  in  mentem  venit  lis,  qui  inter  signa  gratis  ordinem  nume. 
tarunt  7    Cum  non  aliud  sit  ordo,  quam  deligi  ez  eeclend  eos,  qui  docent/*  etc. 

*  Melancth.  1.  c.  p.  156.  **  Signum  gratis  certum  est  participatio  mense,  hoc 
cat,  nianducare  corpus  Christi  et  bibere  sanguinem.  Sic  enim  ait ... .  quoties  free- 
ritis,  facite  in  memoriam  mei.  Id  est :  cum  fkcitis,  admoneamini  Evangelii,  sea 
remisnonis  peccatorum.  .  .  .  E2st  autem  significatio  hujus  sacramenti,  coofinnare 
nos  toties,  quoties  labescunt  conscientisB,  quoties  de  voluntate  Dei  erga  nos  dabtta- 
mus."  \JThiai  is  to  say,  as  often  as  we  doubt,  whether  God  be  earnest  in  forgiving  us 
our  sins.)  **  Id  cum  alias  sape,  tum  maxime,  cum  moriendum  est,  aecidit.  Unc- 
tionem  arbitror  esse  eam,  de  quk  Marci  vi,'*  .  .  .  (the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  James  did  not  then  occur  to  his  mind  !)  **  Sed  ea  signa  esse  tntdita,  ut 
certo  significent  gratiam,  non  video."    (As  if  it  were  not  ezpreasly  stated  in  James : 

t  Thom.  Aquinas  (Summ.  p.  iii.  q.  Ixv.  art.  i.  p.  296)  objects :  "  Videtnr,  quod  non 
debeant  esse  septem  sacrameata.    Saoramenta  enim  efficaciam  habent  ez  virtute 
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by  earthly  generation  and  birth,  we  haye  been  brought  into  a  general 
connexion  with  this  distracted  world ;  so,  in  our  maturer  years,  this 
connexion  ever  meets  us  in  more  special  relations,  and  in  more  definite 
forms :  and  what)  by  our  birth*  was  deposited  as  a  germ,  is  now  ex* 
panded,  and  thereby  realized  and  strengthened.  But  man  feeb  him* 
self  ever  more  and  more  strongly  straitened  by  the  laws  of  this  world, 

divina  ex  et  yiitule  paadonu  Christi.  Sed  una  est  virtus  diyina  et  una  Christi  passio ! 
una  enim  oblatiane  eonsummavit  in  scmpitemum  sancUfieatos.**  Amon^^  other 
things,  he  replies :  **  Dicendum  quod  sacramenta  ecclesie  ordinantur  ad  duo,  Bcilicet 
ad  pcrficiendum  hominem  in  his,  que  pertinent  ad  cultum  Dei  secundum  religionem 
Christians  vit»,  et  etiam  in  remedium  contra  defectum  peccati.  Utroque  autem 
roodo  convenienter  ponuntur  septem  Bacramenta.  Vita  enim  spiritualis  conformita. 
tern  aliquam  habet  ad  vitam  corpotalem,  sicut  et  cetera  ooiporalia  conformitatem 
quandam  spiritnalium  habent.  In  vita  autem  eorporali  dupliciter  aliquis  perficitur. 
Uno  modo  quantum  ad  personam  propriam,  alio  modo  per  respeetum  ad  totam  com* 
munitatem  societatis,  in  qua  yivit :  quia  homo  naturaliter  est  animal  socialc.  Re- 
spectu  autem  sui  ipeius  perficitur  homo  in  vita  eorporali  dupliciter.  Uno  modo  per 
se,  acquirendo  scilicet  aliqaam  vitse  perfectionem :  alio  modo  per  accidens,  scilicet 
remoyendo  impedimenta  vitst  puta  legritudines  yel  aliquid  hujusmodi.  Per  se  autem 
perficitur  corporalis  vita  tripliciter.  Primo  quidem  per  generationem,  per  quam  homo 
incipit  esse  et  vivere.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali  vita  est  baptismus,  qui  est  spiritualis 
regeneratio :  secundum  illud  ad  Titum  iii.  Secundo,  per  augmentum,  quo  aliquis 
perducitur  ad  perfectam  quantitatem  et  virtutem.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali  vita 
est  confirmatio,  in  qua  datur  sanctitas  et  robur.  Undo  dicitur  discipulis,  jam  bapti-* 
zatis,  Luc.  ult. :  *  Sedete  in  civitate,  quoadusque  induamini  virtute  ex  alto.'  Tertio 
per  nntritionem,  qua  conaervatur  in  homine  vita  et  virtus.  Et  loco  hujus  in  apirituali 
vita  est  Eucharistia,  unde  dicitur,  Joann.  vi.,  *  Nisi  manducaveritis  camem  filii  ho« 
minis  et  biberitis  ejus  sanguinem,  non  habebitis  vitam  in  vobis.'  Et  hoc  quidem 
sufficeiet  homini,  si  haberet  et  corporaliter  et  spiritualiter  impaaaibilem  vitam.  Sed 
quia  homo  incurrit  interdum  et  corporalem  infirmitatem  et  spiritualcm,  scilicet  pecca- 
turn,  ideo  necessaria  est  homini  curatio  ab  infirmitate.  Qu»  quidem  est  duplex,  una 
quidem  est  sanatio,  qute  sanitatem  restituit.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali  vita  est  pcBni- 
tcntia,  secundum  illud  Psalmi : '  aana  animam  meam,  quia  peocavi  tibi.'  Alia  autem 
est  restitutio  valetudinis  pristine  per  convenientem  distem  et  exercitium.  Et  loco 
hujus  in  spirituali  vita  est  extrema  unctio,  que  removet  peccatorum  reliquias,  et 

hominem  paratum  reddit  ad  finalcm  gloriam,  unde  dicitur,  Jac.  v Perficitur 

autem  homo  in  ordine  ad  totam  communitatem  dupliciter.  Uno  modo  per  hoc,  quod 
accipit  potestatcm  rcgendi  multitudinem  aeu  exercendi  actus  publicoe.  Et  loco  hujus 
in  spirituali  vita  est  aacramentum  ordinis,  aecundum  illud,  Hebr.  vii.,  *  quod  sacer- 
dotes  hostias  ofierunt  non  tantnm  pro  se,  sed  etiam  pro  popub.'  Secundo,  quantum 
ad  natuialem  propagationem  :  quod  fit  per  matrimonium  tam  in  eorporali  quam  in 
qiirituali  vita,  ex  eo  quod  non  solum  est  sacramentum,  sed  nature  officium.  Ex  his 
etiam  patct  aaeramentorum  numerus,  secundum  quod  ordinantur  contra  defectum 
peocati.  Nam  baptismus  ordinatur  contra  carentiam  vite  spiritualis :  oonfirmatio 
contra  infirmitatem  animi,  que  in  nuper  natis  invenitur :  Eueharistia  contra  labilita. 
tern  animi  ad  peccandum :  poanitentia  contra  actuate  peccatum,  post  baptismum 
commissum,**  etc. 
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»^they  encompass  him  with  eTer^growing  force  $  and  of  his  own  free 
choice,  as  well  as  under  a  sort  of  mysterious  necessityi  he  contractsi 
with  a  being  of  his  own  kind*  the  closest  alliance  in  the  bonds  of 
earthly  and  sexual  lorct  in  order  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  his 
specieSf  and  thereby  for  the  whole  economy  of  this  lower  world.  Here* 
by  he  becomes  at  once  an  actire  and  efficient  member  of  the  statci 
which  IB  itself  a  larger,  but  ever  limited  circle  of  families,  who,  usually 
having  all  sprung  from,  one  and  the  same  progenitor,  have,  through 
their  opposition  to  other  associations  of  families,  been  drawn  into  pecu« 
Uar  destinies,  and  thereby  received  the  impress  of  a  special  character } 
while,  in  a  common  orderi  and  for  mutual  protection  against  such  an 
opposition,  they  maintain  themselves  with  all  the  individual  interests 
determined  by  such  a  state  of  things.  If,  when  once  man  hath  come 
into  the  world,  all  the  relations  we  have  adverted  to  take  place  only 
at  particular  periods  of  his  life,  there  are  others  again  which  pervade 
every  stage  of  his  existence.  Self-preservation  forms  the  centre  point 
of  all  earthly  exertion,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  care  for  one's  live* 
lihood.  Much  as  thou  mayest  strive,  O  man  I  by  a  new  recruiting  of 
thy  bodily  strength,  to  renovate  thy  earthly  existence,  the  seed  of  death 
was  laid  in  the  first  moment  of  thy  life, — it  announces  its  being  amid 
the  fairest  bloom  of  personal  oharms,-— it  waxes  more  and  more  in 
strength,  and,  at  last,  overmasters  life  itself.  Thus,  in  various  alter* 
nations  of  earthly  action  and  suffering,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  doth  the 
end  of  life  unavoidably  grow  out  of  the  beginning  \  it  is  betokened  by 
sicknesses  of  various  kinds,  until  the  creature,  that  had  sprung  out  of 
dust  and  ashes,  again  resolves  into  the  same. 

To  this  inferior  order  of  things,  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  commit* 
sion  given  to  her  by  Chrbt,  opposes  a  higher  order,  not  to  annihilate 
the  former,  but  to  bestow  on  it  the  blessings  of  redemption,  to  exphiin 
its  significancy,  and  to  purify,  by  heavenly  influences,  all  the  stages  of 
earthly  and  sinful  existence  ;  to  raise  humanity  again  up  to  God,  as 
through  Adam  it  had  fallen,  and  to  exalt  time  into  eternity.  Symboli* 
cal  signs  bring  the  higher  world  more  immediately  within  the  percept 
tion  of  sense,  and  withal  convey  from  that  world  the  capacity  for  its 
influence.  To  the  earthly  birth,  stained  with  sin,  the  spiritual  second 
birth  for  heaven  is  annexed.  At  the  moment  when  the  growing  perils 
of  the  world  threaten  to  encompass  the  individual,  and  lay  fast  hold 
upon  him,  cometh  the  confirmalion  of  his  spirit,  by  the  Spirit  from 
above,  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  arduous  impending  struggle. 
The  earthly  sexual  intercourse,  calculated  as  it  is  to  draw  down  man  to 
destruction,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  terrestrial  existence,  is  transform- 
ed into  a  heavenly  alliance ;  and  sensuality,  which  is  opposed  to  all 
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(>eriiiaDent  connexion,  is  subdued  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  made  instru* 
mental  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  spirits.  If  by  marriage  man  cou'- 
tracts  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  the  earthly  and  limited  existence 
t>f  the  state  ;  so  marriage  is  sanctified  by  a  symbolical  action,  which, 
while  it  consecrates  it  to  be  the  central  organ  for  the  union  of  all  be^ 
iie^ers,  makes  them  consider  themselves  members  of  an  all-embracing 
divine  kingdom  on  earth,  which,  totally  distinct  from  circumscribed 
terres^al  kingdoms,  is  destined  to  jiermeate  all  these,  and  to  vivify 
them  with  its  spirit  {  in  the  same  way  as  the  individiiars  ecclesiastical 
life  should  pervade  his  civil  existence^  If  matrimony  be  the  vital  con* 
dition,  not  only  of  states,  but  of  all  earthly  existence,  and  of  its  regular 
progress,  so  Holy  Orders  are  the  condition  to  all  ecclesiastical  life,  and 
all  the  other  sacraments.  la  opposition  to  the  earthly  nurture,  and  the 
perishable  food,  the  celestial  Bread  is  offered  us  for  our  lasting  spiritual 
sustenance  through  life  \  so  that  the  Table  of  the  Lord  f<H'ms  the  centre^ 
point  of  divine  service  and  religious  existence*  as  the  table  of  the  father 
of  the  family  constitutes  the  centre  of  domestic  service  and  civil  life. 
If  in  the  violent  obstructions  of  bodily  organism  the  foe  of  earthly  life 
manifests  himself,  so  £xtreme  Unction  imparts  strength  and  consola- 
tion,— warning  us,  that,  in  every  case,  the  real  man  is  redeemed  by  a 
higher  power ;  and  this,  espe^^ially  in  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  bond  between  body  and  soul,  never  fails  of  its  effect.  The  holy 
action  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  penitent  sinner^  who,  after  being  in* 
coq)orated  into  the  Church,  hath  grievously  fallen,  cannot  be  conceived 
as  a  normal  principle  in  (he  history  of  the  spiritual  life ;  for,  otherwise 
the  fall  after  regeneration  would  come  to  be  r^^ded  as  unavoidable 
and  necessary ,^^that  is  to  say,  as  no  ain^  But  yet  it  hath  been  ordain- 
ed  by  God^s  mercy  as  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  grace ;  and  so 
the  septenary  number  of  sacraments  is  now  filled  up. 

Protestantism  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  the  earthly  being  quite 
pervaded  by  the  heavenly  element,  and  of  the  former  being  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  the  latter  ;  and  hence  it  was  forced,  not  only  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments  as  the  effect  of  human  pre*- 
sumption,  struggling  against  an  unavoidable  necessity  ;  but,  in  the  two 
sacraments  it  retained,  it  saw  only  the  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of 
«iiis,  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  indomitable  carnal  spirit 
*«f  man. 

19 
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t  zsz.— FurUier  tonieqaeuees  of  tlie  original  Latherui  view  of  the  eMeocto  o/# 


Tliat  hifont  baptism,  AcCordiDg  to  the  Ph>teBtaiit  tiow  of  the  sacra'' 
ments,  is  an  act  utterly  ineompfehensiMe,  cannot  be  doubted :  for  if  it 
be  through  faith  only  that  the  sacrament  takes  effect,  of  irhat  vahie  catf 
it  be  to  the  unconscious  child?  The  Anabaptists,  agaitfst  whom  Lu-' 
ther  was  so  incensed,  drew  but  the  natural  inferences  from  Che  premisesr 
which  he  had  laid  down,  and  could  not  bb  refuted  by  bhtf  without  hisr 
proving  unfaithful  to  hits  own  principle. 

In  the  same  way,  k  Was  not  difficult  to  come  to&e  cdncTusfon,  thatt 
with  such  liews,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reamm  for  adopting  a  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  For  if  the  Lord's  Supper,  lis  Luther 
said,  be  only  a  pledge  of  the  forgiveneflB  of  sins,  no  reason  can  be' 
assigned  why  Christ  should  be  present.  The  bare  bread,  and  the  bore 
wine,  would  achieve  all  which  was  expected  of  the  sacrament.  As  little 
as  €rod  need  be  personally  present  in  tbe  rainbow,  to  make  that  natural 
phenomenon^-^ffilected  as  a  token  of  promise  to  the  infant  World,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eatth  should  never  more  be  destroyed  by  u 
deluge«*«ttain  its  pacifying  end ;  so  Kttle  is  the  real  presence  of  the 
Saviour  necessary  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,'  )f  it  be  to  serv^  only 
as  a  pledge  of  the  remisBion  of  sins.  This  Andrew  Carlstadt  perceived ; 
and,  from  the  very  principle  laid  down  by  Luther,  as  to  the  mode  of 
tiewing  a  sacrament,  he  drew  cmiclusions  against  the  feat  pnesence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  and,  in  our  opinion.  Plank  should  not 
have  doubted  whether  Carlstadt  had  not  realty  been  conducted  in  thid 
way  to  the  deniaf  of  the  ^  Real  Presence,  as  in  one  of  his  writings  h^ 
himself  staled  it.^  We  recognize  the  internal  consistency  and  necesir 
sity  of  Carlstadt's  view,  so  soon  its  he  had  fallen  into  Luther^s  one-sided 
conception  of  the  sacraments.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  we  hove  found 
the  clue  for  explaining  the  fact,  that,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  dispute  adicerted  to,  Luther  wrote,  in  the  following  manner,  te 
Bucer  and  Copito,  who  had  requested  of  htm  an  elutridation  of  the  difw 
ficulties  which  Carlstadt  had  raised  against  the  real  presence  of  ChrisC 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  says,  that  five  years  previously  h^ 
had  come  to  the  same  opinion  as  Carlstadt  bad  arrived  at,  and  would 
willingly  have  enforced  it,  **in  order  to  be  able  to  give  a  blow  to  the  Po^ 

•  Flank,  History  of  the  rue,  Ibc.  of  Ihe  Phiteitanl  syBteny  of  doctrine,  9d  book^ 
p.  215. 
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|Meyt"  had  he  nol  been  deterred  by  the  clear  words  of  Scripture.* 
His  whole  theory  of  the  sacraments  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  Carl- 
8tadt*8  yiew ;  and  what  with  repugnance  he  saw  himself  forced  io^ 
revere  as  Scriptural,  possessed  in  his  system  no  internal  consistency* 
With  the  same  urgency  should  Luther's  opinion,  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  had  been  shaken^  since  it  had  fallen  into  essential  errors^ 
have  led  him  to  dispute  the  true  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  sacrament* 
For  it  was,  doubtless^  inconsistent  to  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  a  real, 
and  therefore  efficacious^  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assert,  that  she  had  fallen  away  from  Him,  or  ralher. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  her»  and,  in  matters  of  such  vast  moment,  had 
suffered  her  to  walk  her  own  way. 

If  we  be  justified,  perhaps*  in  assuming,  that  Luther's,  and,  more 
especially,  Melancthon's,  general  exposition  of  the  sacraments,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  original  Helvetic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(for  the  conclusions,  which  Luther  himself  was  so  disposed  to  draw, 
pressed  not  less  urgently  on  the  minds  of  others  ;)  so,  on  a  nearer  con- 
sideration,  we  may  discover,  in  this  exposition,  the  source  whence 
emanated  the  rejection  of  all  the  sacraments,  or,  at  least,  that  indiffer- 
ence for  them,  to  which,  in  tbe  first  period  of  the  Reformation,  we 
discern  so  strong  a  propensity,  as,  for  instance,  in  Carlsfadt  and 
Schwenkfeld.  Luther,  and  especially  MeAncthout  had  more  than  once 
asserted,  that  he,  who  held  fast  in  faith  to  the  Divine  promise*  did  not 
even  need  the  sacraments.f  Hence,  against  the  doctrine,  that  sacra- 
ments are  the  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  Carlstadt  observes  : 
**  he  who  hath  the  right  remembrance  of  Christ,  is  sure  of  his  redemp- 
tion,  and  hath  peace  in  God  through  Christ, — not  through  the  sacrament. 

*  E  MOnoh,  in  BUibaid  Pirkheimer*s  Sehweiger-Krieg,  p.  54,  commimicates  a 
WMbt  of  this  tohoUr  to  Melancthon,  wiMrein  the  tame  view  appean  to  be  stated* 
It  M  nid :  '*  So  CEoolampadias,  Z  winkle,  and  others,  are  highly  Of^NMMd  to  Lnther; 
and  if  Lather  had  not  investigated  the  matter  so  deeply,  and  had  not  engaged  in  so 
stranooos  an  opposition  against  Dr.  Carlstadt,  he  woold  have  been  the  leader  in  this 
eufsed  error."  Pirkheuner  means  to  say,  that  it  was  only  oat  of  opposition  to  Carl, 
stadt,  that  Lather  had  been  brought  back  to  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presenee  of  Chmt 
in  the  Lord's  sapper. 

t  Melanothon  kic.  theol.  p.  149.  **  Sine  signo  restitai  Eiechias  potoit,  si  mtdm 
promiena'ni  eredere  yolaisset :  vel  sme  signo  Gideon  yietarus  erat,  si  orcdidisset.  Ita 
sine  signo  jastifioari  potes,  modo  credas.*'  Luther  de  eaptivit.  Babykm.  1.  c  foL 
S80 :  ^*  NeqoB  enim  Deos  aliter  cum  hominibos  egit  ant  agit,  quam  verbo  pnimis* 
sionisL  Rarsas  nee  nos  cam  l>eo  unquam  aliter  agers  possumos,  quam  fide  in  yer. 
bam  promissioiiis  qua.  Opera  ille  nihil  curat,  neo  eis  indiget,  qwbus  pottus  eiga 
homines  et  eum  hominibus  et  nobis  ipsis  agimus."  Fol.  286,  b :  "  Qui  eis  credit,  is 
t  «••  etiasMi  nihil  opentor." 
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t{  Christ  be  our  peace  and  our  assurance,  then  creatures  without  soul 
cannot  tranquillize  us  and  make  us  secure.***  It  was  only  when  Luther 
heard  his  own  thoughts  uttered  from  the  lips  of  others,  that  he  found 
them  dangerous  and  untrue.  Hence,  in  his  larger  catechism,  he  suffers 
not  a  word  to  escape  him,  whereby  the  sacraments  could  be  represented 
as  anywise  superfluous ;  nay,  with  all  earnestness,  and  the  greatest 
vwgency,  he  exalts  their  power  and  efficacy  .f 

i  xxziw-»2wingUti8  and  Calvin  on  the  sacrainenta. 

Zwinglius  formed  the  worst  and  most  miserable  conception  of  the 
sacraments,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  yet,  in  doing  sOf  as  we  have 
said,  he  merely  followed  out  the  hints  given  him  by  Luther  and  Me* 
kncthon. 

He  considers  the  sacraments  only  as  ceremonies  whereby  a  man  pro^ 
fesses  himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  follower  of  Christ.  He 
accordingly  very  much  approves  of  the  Lutherans  throwing  aside  the 
belief  that  the  sacraments  contribute  aught  towards  justification  ;  but 
he  laments  the  more  that  they  should  still  regard  them  as  pledges  of 
the  Divine  mercy  and  favour  ;  since  he,  whose  faith  needs  such  a  con* 
firmation,  actually  possesses  none.  In  this  respect,  he  says,  the  recep« 
tion  of  the  sacraments  rather  affords  the  Church  an  assurance  that  her 
followers  believe,  than  that  they  themselves  become  thereby  more 
sure  and  steadfast  in  their  faith. :|: 


•  See  the  eztmcU  from  Carlatadfe  wiitm^,  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Flank,  p.  318. 

f  Catech.  maj.  p.  510. 

t  De  yeit,  et  fal8&  religione  Commentar.  Op.  torn.  zi.  fol.  197-9.  He  thus  coB' 
•lades :  ^  Sunt  ergo  sacramenta  signa  vel  ceramonin,  paoe  tamen  onmintn  dicamt 
ahre  neoticonxra  sive  veterom,  qnilras  se  homo  ecclesin  probat  aut  candidatom  ant 
siilitem  esse  Chrisd,  reddontqae  eecleaiam  totam  potias  oeitiorein  de  tut  fide,  qvam 
te.  Si  enim  fides  tua  non  aliter  Aierit  abeoluta,  qaam  at  signo  eeremoniali  ad  oo»* 
irmatioiiem  egeat,  fides  non  est'*  De  peeoato  originali  declaial.  1.  o.  IbL  1223  i 
**8igna  igitur  nihil  qnam  eztenue  ros  sunt,  qnibus  nihil  in  oonseienti4  efficitarri 

fides  aatem  sola  est  quft.  beamur Symbols  igitur  sant  externa  ista  rennn 

spiritnalium,  et  ipsa  minime  sunt  spiritnaliaf  nee  qnidqua;:!  spiritoalc  in  noUs  per« 
Hsiimt  csed  sunt  eonmi,  qui  spirituslessmit,  quasi  tesserv.**  Kisfewhere  he  ezptesMs 
himself,  however,  in  si  somewhat  milder  strain ;  for  instaure,  in  his  Pidti  Eeektim^* 
tkm  BxpodtWt  1.  e.  p.  551 :  **  l>DOemDs  ergo,  saerunenta  ooli  delicti  velnt  res  saciss, 
nl  qae  res  saeratissimas  agnifioent,  tam  eas,  qwe  gesta  smil,  tarn  eas  qm  nos  agaia 
el  eiprlmere  debemos.  Ut  baptismns  signifieat  et  Ohristam  nos  scngoine  tmo 
sAWsse,  et  qood  nee  ilium,  ut  Pauhis  dooel,  induers  debemns,  hoc  est  ad  ejos  lbnn«* 
lam  vWera ;  sle  Eucharistia  quoque  signifieat  cum  omnia,  qure  nobis  divina  libarafi- 
tatt  per  Christom  donata  sont,  torn  quod  grati  debemw  et  eharitale  Aatiis  mnpiaati^ 
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If,  contrary  to  the  clearest  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  teatiin<>fty 
of  all  Christian  ages,  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  degraded  the  sacra- 
ments  into  mere  tokens  of  covenant  between  God  and  men  ;  so  Zwin- 
glius  advanced  a  step  further,  and  represented  them  as  signs  of  covenant 
between  man  and  man.  Who  could  now  connect  any  sense  with  the 
words  of  Christ :  *'  He  who  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ?** 
And  how  powerless  and  unmeaning  must  the  passage  of  Paul  appear, 
wherein  he  calls  baptism  ^  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  new- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  V  But  the  uncertainty  of  belief,  which  Zwin- 
glius  exhibits  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the  sacraments,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  begs  pardon,  if  he  offends  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  he  declares  that,  with  the  exception  of  Eck  and  Emser,  he  is  at 
peace  with  every  one,  and  in  return  claims  the  indulgence  of  others 
for  himself.*  He  speaks  as  if  the  question  turned  on  mere  human 
opinions— on  things  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  just  as  if  the  Christian  Church 
were  such  a  wretched,  mismanaged  body,  that  she  did  not  even  know, 
and  could  not  know,  with  certainty,  what  it  was  which  she  daily  prac- 
tised, and  practised  at  the  command  of  Christ,  and  miist  through  all 
centuries  continue  to  practise.  When  once  the  firm  ground,  and  sure 
and  eternal  footing,  is  abandoned,  then  all  must  indeed  vacillate,  and 
all  doctrines  be  abandoned  to  mere  conjecture. 

It  was  quite  in  the  opposite  sense  that  Calvin  taught.  His  doctrine, 
with  the  exception  of  one  point,  differs  not  at  all  from  that  of  the 
Lutheran  formularies.  Calvin  carefully  points  out  all  the  parts  of  what 
18  understood  by  a  sacrament,  and  recooimenda,  with  much  urgency, 
its  use.f    The  point  in  which  he  deviates  from  the  Catholic  and  the 


qoft  Chrirtu  no*  ratoqiit,  eurarH,  ae  beatot  reddidit.**  Here,  accordincrly,  the  sa. 
erament  lignifiet  aomethinc^  for  the  receiver,  not  for  the  Ghureh  only.  Bat  tlm 
writing  of  Zwinglioa  waa  hit  Bwan4ike  wnc^,  as  BoUin^  in  the  preface  to  it  asMil^ 
p.  550 :  *•  Neacio  quid  cygnenm  vieina  morte  oantavit."  A  very  hij^h  strain  of  aong 
tnily !  Yet  in  his  work,  Dt  vera  et  faUd  reUgione,  p.  108,  he  had  already  enpnmed 
himself  in  a  similar  way. 

*  De  verA  et  falsA  relif^.  Kb.  i.  p.  197. 

t  Calvin.  Institnt  Kb.  iv.  ^  3,  fol.  471.  "  Ut  ezigoa  est  et  hnbeoillis  nostm  fides, 
niai  mtdique  iulciatur,  ae  modis  omnibus  sostentetur,  statim  eoncntitiir,  fluctoatur, 
vaciUat  adeoque  labescit.  Atqno  ita  qaidem  hie  se  captoi  nostra  pro  immensa  sua 
indulgeniia  attemperat  misericois  Dominos,  ut  quando  animales  sumus,  qui  homi 
semper  adrepentes  et  in  came  horentes  nihil  spirituale  cogitamos,  ac  ne  cuncipimus 
qoidem,  elementls  etiam  istis  terrenis  nos  ad  se  dedncere  non  gravetur,  atque  in  came 
proponere  sptritoalhim  bonormn  speculum,**  etc.  Helyot  1,  cap.  zix-  p.  65 :  **  Pkn* 
dicationi  veifoi  sui  adjunzit  Dens  mox  ab  initio  in  ecdesia  sua  sacramenta  vel  signa 
saeramentalia.  Sunt  autem  sacramenta  symbola  mystica,  vel  ritus  sancti  aut  saons 
actionas,  a  Deo  ipso  instituta,  ooostantes  verbo  soo,  signis,  et  nkm  signifioatis,  qui* 
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Lutheran  doctrine,  consiits  especially  herein,  that  he  will  hare  the 
sanctifying  grace  distinct  and  separate  from  the  sacrament,  as  the 
sensible  sign.  The  former,  according  to  him,  is  not  conjoined  with  the 
material  element :  and  hence  to  every  Christian  is  this  element  ten* 
dered,  but  not  so  the  divine  nourishment.*  The  necessity  of  this 
doctrine,  in  the  system  of  Calvin,  is  evident ;  for  as  it  is  only  to  the 
elect  that  the  Divine  grace  is  imparted,  and  the  rest  are  passed  over 
by  God,  so  grace  must  by  no  means  be  connected  with  the  visible 
signet  Nay,  the  Divine  grace  worketh  irresistibly :  it  might,  therefore, 
easily  happen,  that  some,  not  among  the  chosen,  should,  without  the 
Divine  will,  be  classed  among  the  elect,  if  the  heavenly  nurture  and 
power  united  with  the  sensible  sign  itself  were  offered  to  every  one ! 
Hence  in  baptism  the  non-elect  are  only  outwardly  washed  ;  and  tiie 
same  receive  in  the  Lord's  supper  but  mere  bread  and  wine  ;  a  view 
which  Gottschalk,  a  predestinarian  of  the  ninth  century,  likewise  enter- 
tained ;  at  least  such  an  opinion  is  imputed  to  him.  Moreover,  Calvin 
also  admits  but  two  sacraments,  j: 

bos  in  eccleflU  ramma  sua  benefieia  homini  ezhibita  ntinet  in  inemori4,  et  Mibinde 
ronovat,  qnibiw  item  promianonei  taaa  obmgiiat«  et  que  ipae  nobis  interins  pneatat, 
exteriua  repreientat,  ao  vehiti  occdia  contemplanda  eutjieit,  adeoque  fidem  m»traiB» 
ipiritO  Dei  in  cordibos  noetris  operante,  loborat  et  auget,  quibus  deniqae  noa  ab  oinni- 
bin  aliia  popnlia  et  leli^oniboB  leparat,  aibique  soli  coneecrat  et  obligat,  et  qnid  a  no- 
bis requirat  significat.*' 

*  Loc.  cit.  i  9,  fol.  474.  '*  Cstenim  mimero  soo  tunc  rit*  demnm  peifmiguului 
(■tcramenta)  nbi  interior  31i  magister  spiritos  aecesierit :  cojiifi  omns  virtnte  et  eotda 
penetrantur,  et  afiectos  pemiovenUir,  et  sacramentis  in  animas  nostras  aditns  patet. 
Si  desit  ille,  nihil  sacramenta  plus  prestaie  mentibos  nostris  poasunt,  qnam  si  vel  so. 
lis  splendor  cceeis  oeulis  aiAiIgeat,  vel  sordis  aaribus  vox  insonet  Itaqne  sic  inter 
ipiritum  sacramentaqoe  partiofi  ut  penes  ittom  agendi  virtos  resideat,  his  ministerinm 
duntazat  relinquatur ;  idque  sine  ipiritils  actione  manet  friyolam,  illo  Tero  intot  agen. 
te,  vimque  snam  ezercente,  molts  energis  refertam." 

t  Loc.  cit.  i  17,  fol.  477.  **  Spiritus  Sanctns  {quern  non  omnHnu promUeue  ss. 
tramenia  aJoeAun/,  9ed  quern  peculmriter  mUe  eonfart)  is  est,  qui  Dei  gratiassecnm 
ai!ert,  qui  dat  Bacramentis  in  nobis  locum,  qui  efficit,  ut  frnctificent**  Here  lies  the 
real  point  of  difference.  Now  Cnlyin  makes  the  matter  appear,  as  if  the  Catholics 
separated  the  power  working  in  the  sacraments  from  their  primary  fountain,  and 
looked  upon  them  as  worknig  of  themselves.  '^Tantum  hie  qusritur,  propri&ne  et 
mtrinsici  (ut  loquuntur)  virtnte  operetur  Deus,  an  extemis  symbolis  auas  resignat 
vices.  Nos  vero  contendimus,  quecunque  adhibeat  organa  primarin  ejus  operation! 
nihil  decedere.*'  And  now,  '*  Interim  illud  tollitur  figmentum,  quo  justificationia 
causa  virtnsque  Spiritus  Sancti  dementis,  ecu  vasculis  ac  plaustris,  includitur.** 

t  Loc-  cit.  i  19,  fol.  478.  "  Sacramenta  duo  instituU,  quibus  nunc  Christiana  ec- 
cksia  utitur,  baptismus  et  cmna  Domiiy."  Quite  in  the  same  aense  are  the  firrt  Hel. 
vetic  Confeaeion,  c.  xix ;  the  Augsbnig,  art.  zxv. ;  the  Gallic,  art.  xxxV'  p.  193 ;  the 
Bslgic,  ait.  xxsiv<-v.  p.  199. 
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i  zzzn.— -Baptkm  sod  Penanee. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament  in  general,  we  must  now  proceed  with  details,  and  begin 
with  baptism.*  It  is  principally  in  describing  the  effects  of  this  means 
of  salvation,  that  the  Christian  Communities  differ  from  one  another; 
and,  indeed,  the  different  notion  which  each  entertains  of  justification, 
determines,  as  we  may  suppose,  this  diversity  of  opinion.  If,  according 
to  Caliiolic  doctrine,  original  sin  in  children,  in  adults  original  sin 
together  with  actual  sins,  is  by  the  dme  reception  of  baptism  removed, 
according  to  that  process  of  regeneration  above  described ; — so  that 
tile  believer,  having  become  a  member  of  Christ,  walketh  no  more 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  interiorly  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
«howeth  himself  a  new  man :  so  among  the  Protestants,  their  well 
known  theory  of  the  mere  forgiveness  of  sins  is  here  again  predominant. 
Throu/i^  the  faith  received  before  baptism,  is  the  adult  justified  ;  but 
through  baptism,  in  which  all  that  Christ  hath  done  for  us  is  applied, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  all  his  gifts  is  imparted,  this  faith  is  sealed. 
This  certainly  is  a  far  more  elevated  theory  of  baptism ;  one,  unques- 
tionably, more  consonant  to  Holy  Writ,  than  that  adopted  by  Luther,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  However,  according  to  the 
Lutherans,  original  sin  still  remains  in  the  baptized — an  opinion,  which 
cannot  in  this  place  be  matter  of  any  further  investigation.  The  Cal- 
irinistic  formularies  point  out  very  beautifully  the  new  Hfe,  commencing 
with  baptism,  and  they  do  so  still  better  than  the  Lutheran.f 


*  InilsnakhMMODttheCouMilof  Trent  «vpQMi<hA«Me«f«n  admit,  who  hf 
Wptiam  k  received  into  the  Chriatiaii  Church ;  and,  in  (act,  in  this  way  the  holy  act 
«aa  bcM  be  jindentood. 

t  Catechiam.  nuy.  part  iv.  4  ^t  P*  1^«  '*  Sola  fides  penonam  dij^ara  facit,  at 
bane  salotarem  et  divinam  sqoam  otilitef  suscipiat.''  f  14,  p.  54 :  **  Qoapropter  qui. 
vis  Cfaristianiis  per  onmeai  vitam  snaii  abnnde  satja  habet,  at  baptiamum  lecte  per- 
discat  atqoe  eierceat.  Sat  enim  habeC  negolii,  ot  cndat  firmiter,  qneoimqae  bap- 
tiamo  promitiuntiir  et  offenintnr,  victonam  nempe  mortis  ac  dioboli,  remissionem 
peccatorum,  gratiam  Dei,  Christum  cum  omnibus  suis  operibos  [his  sufferings  and 
dettth  and  the  like]  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  cum  omnibus  suis  dotibus.*'  (This  is  not 
tnae,  see  1  Cor.  xii.)  The  Smaleald  ArUelt,  part  iii. «.  5,  ^  1,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
say  something  against  Catboiica,  confounds  scholastic  opinioDS  with  the  doctrine  of 
^  the  Cfanrch.  Helvetioa  1,  cap.  zz.  p.  71 :  "  Nasoimur  enim  omnes  in  peccatorum 
•ordibos,  et  sumas  filii  ire.  Deus  autem,  qui  dives  est  misericordiA,  puigat  nos  4 
peccatis  gratuity,  per  sanguinem  filii  sui,  et  in  hoc  adoptat  nos  in  filios,  adeoque  fcB. 
dere  sancto  nos  sibi  connectit,  et  variis  donis  ditat,  ut  possimus  novam  vivere  vitam. 
ObsignantuT  hec  omnia  baptismo.  Nam  intos  te^BoenMaur^  purifieamur,  et  nnova- 
■nr  k  Deo  per  fifpititiiai  i 
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The  Catholic  Church,  moreover»  from  the  second  century,  hath  in- 
vested t  original  simple  act  of  haptism  with  a  rich  abundance  of  sym* 
bolical  ceremonies,  in  order  to  stamp  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  her 
children  the  idea  of  this  sacrament,  and  to  symbolize,  by  various 
emblemst  the  exalted  nature  of  the  newness  of  life  in  Christ*  Al- 
though, doubtless,  the  symbolization  of  this  sacrament,  unessential  in 
itself,  belongs  not  to  this  place,  but  only  the  doctrine  itself ;  yet  we 
may  be  permitted  to  draw,  in  a  few  words*  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  this  ceremonial,  and  thereby  render  him  more  familiar  with  the 
Catholic  view  of  baptism,  whereby  it  will  become  more  evident  what  a 
decided  influence  this  view  bath  on  the  conception  of  the  other  sacra- 
ments. As  the  Lord  once,  by  a  mixture  of  spittle  and  dust»  cured  the 
corporeal  deafness  of  a  man,  so  the  same  mixture*  applied  in  baptism^ 
denoteth  the  fact,  that  the  spiritual  organs  are  henceforth  opened  for 
the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom.  The  burning  candle  signifieth  that 
now  truly  the  divine  light  from  above  hath  fallen  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  darkness  of  sin  been  changed  into  a  celestial  splendour.  The 
salt  denoteth  the  wise  man,  freed  from  the  folly  of  this  world :  the 
anointing  with  oil,  the  new  priest ;  for  every  Christian  is,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word,  a  priest  who  hath  penetrated  into  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary, and  hath  renewed  the  most  living  communion  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  the  white  garment  imports  that  the  believer,  washed  clean 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  must  henceforth  preserve,  unto  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  the  innocence  which  he  had  lost  in  the  iGirst  Adam, 
and  won  again  in  the  second.  Symbol  is  crowded  upon  symbol,  in 
order  to  express,  in  the  most  manifest  way,  the  one  idea ;  that  a  total, 
permanent  change  is  to  occur  in  man,  and  a  new,  higher,  and  lasting 
eziBtence  is  henceforward  to  commence ;  and  hence,  among  otiier  rea- 
sons, baptism  is  not  repeated. 

Hereby,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the  confident  expectation,— on 
the  part  of  the  believer,  the  solemn  vow,  is  declared,  never  more  to  fall 
into  any  grievous  (mortal)  sin ;  but  rather  to  wax  more  and  noore  in 
holiness  of  life.  If  such  a  sin  be  committed,  then  the  darkness,  the 
folly  of  the  world,  and  the  unpriestly  life,  take  again  possession  of  the 
soul ;  and  thereby  is  communion  with  God  broken  oH^  and  the  bap- 
tismal grace  forfeited.  Hence,  if  the  sinner  wish  to  be  converted  from 
his  evil  ways,  he  needs  a  new  reconciliation  with  Godt  and  therefore 
another  sacrament ;  and  such  a  sacrament  is  penance  conceived  to  be.  , 
Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  that  penance,  as  a  sacrament,  is 
instituted  only  for  such  as  return  from  a  course  of  conduct,  and  a  state 
of  feeling,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  abode  of  Christ  in  their 
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souk.     It  is  for  all  beUevers  an  institution  of  fatherly  instruction,  ex* 
hortation,  correction,  quieting,  and  solace. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  Lutheran,  and  even  in  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  Since,  according  to  this  creed,  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  regeneration  is  able  io  work  no  extirpation  of  sin ;  since,  on  the 
contrary,  original  sin  as  such,  the  carnal  sin  as  such,  though  weakened, 
is  still  considered  to  endure  in  the  man  ^  born  again  of  water  and  the 
spirit  ;'•  a  totally  difierent  view  of  the  relation  of  the  baptized  to  Christ 
is  necessarily  entertained.  And  the  sins, — even  the  "more  grievous 
sins, — of  the  former,  appear  not  as  anything  which  hath  dissolved  that 
state  of  grace  obtained  in  baptism,  and  therefore  not  as  an3rthing 
whereby  the  fellowship  with  Christ  would  be  again  broken  off.  All 
sins,  moreover,  being  but  the  particular  forms  of  original  sin,  not  ex- 
tirpated, but  only  forgiven  in  baptism^  and  in  all  this  God  only  working 
salvation,  but  man,  on  the  other  hand,  not  acting  independently,  bap- 
tism not  only  imparts  the  assurance,  that  all  our  sins  committed  before 
baptism  are  forgiven,  but  gives  the  pledge  of  the  remission  of  all  the 
sins  to  be  afterwards  committed.*  Baptism  is  a  letter  of  indulgence 
sealed  by  God  for  one's  own  life,  and  therefore,  in  every  transgression, 
we  need  only  recall  and  recuscitate  in  our  minds  the  promises  recorded 
in  that  letter  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Reformers  call  a  regreasus  ad  hcep- 
tUmunu  Hence,  baptism  is  characterized  also  as  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  moral  pledge  given  by  God,  that  sins 
at  every  moment  of  his  life  are  remitted  to  the  believer,  and  that  he 
18  admitted  to  grace  ;  or,  in  other  words,  penance  is  no  peculiar  sacra* 
ment.f    Hence,  Luther  could  not  pardon  St.  Jerome  for  having  called 


*  See  Lotiiei'i  Commenteiy  on  the  Epntle  to  the  OdatieiM.  ^  Tlieiefoie  we  say 
that  mui  is  a  true  Christian ;  not  one  who  hath  and  ibeleih  no  ein,  but  one  to  whom 
the  aine  which  he  hath  and  feeleth  are  not  imputed  by  oar  Lord  Ciod,  and  on  account 
of  the  iuth  which  he  has  in  Chriit  And  thie  doctrine  mmiatera  to  the  poor  eon* 
•oienee  a  mighty  and  ateady  aoiaee,  when  it  wonld  be  Hke  to  quake  betbie  God's 
wrath  and  judgment.  Wherefore  is  a  Chriatian,  when  he  ia  what  he  ought  to  be, 
perfectly  and  entirely  free  from  all  lawa,  and  subjeot  to  no  law  whatever,  whether 
jntemal  or  external.** — p.  68.  (Nothing  oonduoea  to  his  oondemnation  provided  he 
only  believe.) 

t  Melancthon,  however,  ooeaaionany  makea  an  exception,  the  canae  Whereof  we  diall 
bereailer  have  occaaion  to  ahow.  Apolog.  art  iv. :  ^  In  eceleaiia  noatria  phirimi  a»pe 
In  anno  ntuntnr  aacramentia,  db  mkttiMte  et  ccana  Domini.*'  Art.  v.:  **  Abaolntio 
fraprie  dici  poteat  aacramentnm  poBnitentin,  ut  etiam  acbolaatici  theologi  emditi. 
orea  (T;  loquantor."  Art.  vu. :  •«  Yere  igitnr  aont  aaeramenta,  baptiamoa,  ecana  Do» 
mini,  abadatio,  qua  eat  aacramentum  psnitentiB."  In  the  third  reviaal  of  hia  Loei^ 
after  1545,  he  aaya :  **  Com  antem  vooabnlom  aaorammiti  de  ceromoniia  mtelUgitar 
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penance  the  second  plank  redeeming  from  shipwreck;  since,  as  he, 
says,  the  first,  namely,  baptism,  could  never  be  lost,  provided  only  man, 
so  often  as  he  was  seized  with  terror  for  his  sins,  renewed  the  promises 
made  in  baptism.  He  is  even  of  opinion,  that  this  view  is  borne  oat 
by  the  principle  of  the  Church,  forbidding  the  repetition  of  baptism* 
Accordingly,  while  Catholics  conceive  the  effects  of  baptism  to  extend 
to  our  whole  lives,  in  such  a  way,  that,  from  the  moment  of  baptism,  to 
the  close  of  our  earthly  career,  life  ought  to  flow  oo  pure,  stainless, 
and  ever  consecrated  to  God ;  Luther  looks  on  these  effects  of  baptism 
as  administering  consolation  to  man,  even  amid  all  his  transgressions. 
Thus,  had  the  Reformers  considered  the  real  internal  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  man  to  be  possible  through  baptism,  and  regarded  this 
renovation  as  one  with  justification,  they  would  have  seen  clearly,  that, 
by  any  grievous  sin,  the  grace  of  baptism  could  be  lost,  and  penance 
would  then  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  second  sacrament.  But, 
since  they  look  on  justification  as  merely  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  sacrament  of  iMiptism  as  its  seal  or  letter,  the  operation  of  baptism 
according  to  them,  continues  uninterrupted.* 

The  particular  parts  of  penance  are  accordingly  verj  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  two  confessions.  The  Protestants  regard  contrition  and 
faith,  as  the  stages  through  which  a  particular  penitential  act  takes  its 
course.  Contrition  they  explain  by  **  terrors  of  conscience ''  {corucientuB 
ierrores,)  which  consist  in  that  dread  of  the  Divine  judgment,  that  at- 
tends the  consciousness  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Law.    This  fear 


imtitatM  in  pnedioatione  Chriiti,  nmnenrntar  hee  Menmentt,  beptioniM,  eonia  Do* 
mini,  abaolatio.*'    Compare  Aii|p]fti*a  CkrUtimm  Arehmohgy^  vol.  ix.  p.  98. 

*  Meianethon  loo.  theol.  p.  145.  **  Unu  veio  ngni  (bapti«Bi)hie  cat,  teaCariqood 
per  mortem  tranieaa  ad  vitam,  teatari  quod  mortificatio  eamia  tiue  wlutarii  eat" 
[The  notion  of  meriificatio^  and  of  the  tranMiiut  ad  fritam,  or  of  the  tioifieaimt  haa 
been  explahied  above,  and  ia  evident  from  what  follows.]  **  Tenent  peoeata,  tenel 
mora,  tenent  alia  mnndi  mala ;  confide  quia  e^^tyUk.  accepiati  miaertoofdis  er^  te, 
ftitunun  ut  wlveria,  qoomodoeumqae  oppvgneria  a  portia  inferaram.  Bio  vidca,  ci 
•ignificatnm  baptiani  et  signi  uram  dnrare  in  canctia  per  (minem  vitam."  P.  146 : 
**  Idem  baptiami  nmia  eat  in  mortifieatione.  Monet  oonacientiam  remiieioniB  pecea- 
toram,  et  certam  reddit  de  gratia  Dei,  adeoqtie  efficit  ot  ne  deaperemm  in  m«irtifiea- 
done.  Proinde  quamHsptr  dwrat  mortification  tanti$per  mgni  nws  ««f.  Non  abool- 
vitor  autem  mortificatio,  dum  vetua  Adam  pronos  extinctua  fuerit.**  P.  149 :  **  Eat 
enim  ponitentia  Tetoatafia  noatne  mortificatio,  et  renovatio  ipiritua  :  aacramentom 
ojna,  vel  lignnm,  non  aliod,  niai  baptimua  cat"  P.  150:  «*  Sicot  evangeliiun  non 
amiiimns  alicnbi  lapai,  ita  nee  erangelii,  r^yUa,  baptiamom.  Certnm  eat  autem 
evangeliom  non  aemel  tantmn.  aed  iterum  ac  itemm  remittere  peccatum.  Qnare 
non  minoaad  §eevndum  oondonationem,  qnam  ad  primam,  baptismoa  peitinet"  All 
tfaeoe  paaMgea  are  but  eztneta  from  Lnlliei'a  woik,  Db  ca^thatB  BahffUmc&,  Op. 
torn.  ii.lbL  887,  b. 
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IB  next  banished  by  instrumental  faith :  and  the  conscience  hereby 
obtaining  the  solace  and  the  quiet  which  the  Lutherans  so  exclusively 
look  to,  the  whole  penitential  act  is  terminated.  Hence,  absolution  is 
Bothing  more  than  a  dedaratum-iluii  sin  is  forgiven.*  Even  the  Cal- 
finists  have  not  refused  their  approbation  to  this  decision ;  yet  they 
have  received  it  with  the  modification  which  their,  in  some  degree  pro* 
founder,  doctrine  of  justificati<»i  demanded.f 

$  xzzm. — CoDtmuatian  of  the  doctrine  of  Penanee.  • 

The  Catholics  raise  the  same  objections  to  the  Lutheran  view  of 
penance,  as  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification.  They  accuse  it  of 
poverty,  and  they  charge  it  with  holding  down  the  believer  to  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade  of  the  spiritual  life,  allowing  him  scarcely  a  percep« 
fion  of  the  fulness  of  the  riches  of  evangelical  grace,  while  it  is  very 
far  from  expressing  the  biblical  idea  of  /t«r«»«i«.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is,  that  the  sacramental  penance  should  pass  through 
tiiree  stages ;  whereof  the  first  is  contrition,  with  the  firm  purpose  of 
change  of  life ;  the  second,  confession ;  the  third,  satisfaction :  and 
hereby  the  sacerdotal  absolution  also  receives  a  signification,  wholly 
different  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  Protestants.  As  re* 
gards,  in  the  first  place,  contrition,  it  is  of  an  essence  far  more  exalted 
than  what  the  Lutherans  term  consckniuB  terrores,  above  which  only 
the  rudest  natures  are  incapable  of  rising  ;  for  these  terrors  involve  no 
detestation  of  sin,  as  such,  and  contain  no  trace  of  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions :  they  are  but  the  dread  of  sensible  evil.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
experience,  that,  within  the  circle  of  Christian  life,  sorrow  for  moral 
transgressions,  and  for  the  falling  short  of  evangelical  perfection,  can 
or  ought  to  be  called  forth  only  by  the  representation  of  hell-torments : 
and  he  who  would  obstinately  insist  thereon,  would  merely  deduce  a 


*  Confbnio  Aog^ostana,  art.  zii.  **  Conitat  autem  poenitentia  proprie  his  dua* 
bos  piutibiM;  altera  eet  eontritio,  lea  teiroree  incuMi  eoneeientie,  a^ito  peccato ; 
altera  est  fides,  qun  concipitor  ez  evangelio  sen  absolutione,  et  credit  propter  Chris. 
turn  remitti  peccata,  et  consolatnr  oonscientiam,  et  ez  terroribas  liberat." 

f  Calvm.  Instit  lib.  iii  o.  34,  ^  8.  The  Lutheran  denomination  of  the  two  parts 
here  oecors  under  the  name  of  mortifiMtio  and  vivijieatio.  But,  as  we  remarked 
above,  by  the  fonner  ezpression,  the  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  and  by  the  latter  the 
putting  on  of  the  new  man,  are  to  be  understood ;  so  signifying  something  other 
than  the  Lutheran  oontritm  et  Jldew.  When  Augusti,  in  his  Archeology  (vol.  iz.  p. 
95,)  says,  the  termmology  of  the  Catvinists  is  either  borrowed  from  Melancthon  or 
made  to  hannoniie  with  his,  the  first  assertion  is  deeidedly  true,  but  the  second  is 
not  at  an  so. 
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general  rule  from  the  experience  of  his  own  individual  feelings,  and,  in 
the  same  measure,  furnish  a  remarkable  example  of  his  own  narrow* 
mindedness,  as  well  as  of  his  ignorance  of  the  plastic  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  be  even  contrary  to  the  most  clearly  attested  facts, 
to  represent  the  dread  of  Divine  chastisements  as  the  only  path  which 
first  leads  men  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christ  is  the 
divine  teacher  of  truth  ;  and  we  need  only  peruse  the  Clementines,  and 
the  account  which  Justin  hath  given  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  as  well  as 
the  narrative  which  Tatian,  in  his  apology  for  the  Christian  religion, 
and  Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  in  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  have  furni^ed 
of  their  respective  conversions,*  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  transi- 
tion from  heathenism  to  Christianity  was  especially  brought  about  by 
the  following  means,  to  wit, — the  recognition  of  reason,  that  Christ 
had  communicated  most  credible  revelations  respecting  divine  things, 
and  freed  the  frail  heart  of  man  from  uncertainty  and  distracting 
doubt.  We  should  not  look  on  the  teaching  office  of  Christ  as  merely 
accidental,  as  Luther  did,  and  thereby  fell  into  such  a  narrow  concep- 
tion of  things.  He  who,  from  a  desire  of  truth,  first  embraces  the  Son 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than 
one  who  has  been  induced  to  do  so  from  the  fear  of  hell ;  and  other 
motives  at  least  will  concur  to  produce  the  sorrow  for  sin.  How,  then, 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  should  this  sorrow  consist  only  in  that 
fear  ?  But  even  where  it  exists,  it  is  very  far,  according  to  Catholic 
principles,  from  completing  the  notion  of  repentance.  The  dread  of 
the  divine  judgments  is  deemed  by  Catholics  (o  be  only  an  incitement 
to  repentance, — a  germ  from  which,  after  it  hath  been  further  expand- 
ed, something  far  nobler  must  grow  out,  if  a  true  or  perfect  contrition 
is  to  be  manifested.  Out  of  faith  and  confidence,  which,  according  to 
Catholics,  must  precede^  and  not  foUow^  repentance^  the  hatred  to  sin, 
and  the  germs  of  Divine  love  are  to  be  unfolded ;  so  that  these  must 


*  LMstantiofl  dtrin.  Initit.  lib.  i.  e.  1,  it  brief  enough  to  permit  ovr  citing  apeange 
IB  refeienoe  to  tbie  rabjeot  Ailer  having  described  the  oandtiity  with  which  the 
encieat  philoeophen  eoogfat  for  the  troth,  he  eeys :  **  Sed  neqoe  adeptt  aunt  id,  quod 
volebant,  et  operam  unal  atqoe  indnetriam  perdideiunt:  quia  Veritas,  id  est  arcanum 
Boromi  Dei,  qui  faeit  omnia,  ingento  ac  propriis  non  potest  sensibus  oomprehendi : 
alioqutn  nihil  inter  Denm  haminemqne  distant,  si  consiiia  et  dispositioneB  iUius  ma. 
jestatis  etemn  cogitatio  asMqueretur  humane.  Quod  quia  fieri  non  potnit,  ut  hoaai- 
ni  perseipsam  latio  divina  innotesoeret,  mm  est  pasnis  hominem  Deus,  lumen  sapi- 
entie  requlrentem,  diutius  obenmre,  ac-sine  cdk)  laboris  efiectu  yagari  per  tenehras 
hieztricabiles.  Aperoit  ocuke  ejus  atignando,  et  notionem  vetitatis  monus  saum  &• 
eit,**  &c. 
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concur  to  make  np  the  penitential  feeling.  Contrition  (amtritio  chari* 
kUe  f&rmaia)  is  with  them  a  profound  detestation  of  sin,  springing  out 
of  the  awakened  love  for  God,  with  the  conscious,  deliberate  determi* 
nation  never  mate  to  #tn,  but  rather  to  fulfil  the  Divine  law  from  and  in 
a  love  for  Him.  In  every  case,  they  hold  no  emotion  of  the  soul 
worthy  the  name  of  repentance,  unless  with  this  emotioif  be  connected 
at  least  a  iinn  determination  of  the  will  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  though 
eren  this  resolution  may  not  be  determined  by  clearly  defined  motives 
of  a  higher  kind.* 

Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  differences  between  the  Christian  communions  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  recur  in  the  matter  before  us.  The  Protestants 
suppose  the  terrors  of  conscience  to  be  the  only  condition  necessary  to 
render  us  susceptible  of  the  blessings  manifested  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus« 
Instrumental  faith  delivers  from  these  terrors,  and  man  is  justified  by 
it  alone.  But,  from  faith,  the  resolution  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  the 
germs  of  love,  are  expected,  indeed,  as  the  fruit,  but  of  themselves  con- 
tribute nought  towards  making  us  acceptable  to  God,  and  are,  therefore^ 
no  sign  of  the  Protestant  notion  of  contrition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  con* 
dition  of  faith.  With  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  sanctification  and 
forgiveness  of  sins  are  one  act :  acccH'dingly,  should  the  latter  ensue, 
the  spirit  of  man  must  be  moved  by  far  other  motives  than  mere  fear. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  contrition  has  exerted  a  determining  infiu» 
ence  on  that  of  confession.  Everything  which  is  truly  interior  must, 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  be  outwardly  expressed :  the  love  for 
Christ  in  our  interior  nrost  BMinHest  itself  extemaUy  ia  works  of  chari- 


*  Bellann.  de  pcenitent.  lib.  1,  c.  ziz.,  torn,  iii*  p.  948  :  "  Cum  partes  poBoitentie 
qoerimiis,  non  qaoavis  motos,  qui  quocunque  modo  ad  poenitentiam  pertinent,  quee- 
rimiis,  0Dd  eo8  duntaxat,  qui  ex  ipsa  virtute  posnitentiffi  prodeunt.  Pono  terreri,  cum 
Intentantor  mine,  non  est  uHins  virtutiii  aetus,  led  naturalifl  affectus,  quern  etiam  ia 
pooris  et  ia  iptit  baatiia  eemimut.  Ad  h»c  SBBpe  teziorea  in  iis  inveniuntur,  qui  pfluii- 
tentiam  nollam  agunt,  ac  ne  inchoant  qoidem,  ut  in  demonibui,  qui  credunt  et  ooo* 
tremiscunt.  Jac.  11."  [Tliere  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  believe  and  tremble, 
and  tremble  and  believe,  which  Bellarmine  has  here  overlooked.]  Siepe  etiam  non- 
nalli  veram  poenitentiam  agunt,  nullo  poona  terrore,  sed  solo  Dei  et  justitie  amore 
impolsi,  qnalem  credibile  est  fuisse  beutam  illam  fsminam,  de  qua  Dominna  ait  Luo« 
vii. :  *  dimittimtar  ei  pecoata  molta,  qnooiam  dilexit  multum.'  Quod  si  terrores  sine 
psMiitantia,  et  pSBnitsntia  sine  tenoribos  aliqoando  esse  potest,  oarto  non  debent  let* 
rores  illi  inter  partes  pcenitentin  numenri.  Denique  fides,  at  mox  probabimus,  non 
est  panipcenitentiiB,  sed  eam  pnecedit."  See  the  work  "Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and 
the  theological  tendencies  of  his  age,**  by  Albert  Liebner,  Leipzig,  1832,  p.  465, 
where  we  may  see  how  mooh  more  deeply  the  schoolmen  have  treated  this  sabject  than 
the  relbfi&ers. 
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ty  to  the  brethren,  and  what  we  do  onto  theee,  we  do  to  him  also.  lti§ 
the  same  with  contrition  and  the  confession  of  sins  before  God,— *an 
act  itself  purely  internal  j  if  it  be  deep,  strong,  and  energetic,  it  seeks 
an  outward  manifestation,  and  beoomee  the  sacramental  confession  be* 
fore  the  priest )  and  what  we  do  to  him,  we  do  again  unto  Christ  like« 
Wise,  whose  place  he  represents.  Origen  rightlj  compares  sin  to  an 
indigestible  food,  which  occasions  sickness  at  the  stomach,  till  it  has 
been  thrown  off  fty  a  motion  in  the  bowels*  Even  so  is  the  sinner 
tormented  with  internal  pain,  and  then  only  enjoys  quiet  and  full 
health,  when,  by  means  of  confession,  he  hath,  as  it  were,  eased  himself 
of  the  noxious  internal  stuff.  Two  enemies,  who  wish  for  a  sincere  re* 
conciliation,  and,  in  their  heartSf  despise  their  hatred,  will  certainly  feel 
themselves  forced  to  avow  to  each  other  their  mutual  injustice ;  and  it 
is  only  by  means  of  this  confession  that  their  reconciliation  becomes 
sincere,  and  peace  is  restored  to  their  souls.  For  man  is  so  oonstitutedi 
that  he  doth  not  believe  in  his  interior  feelings,  unless  he  see  them  in 
an  outward  manifestation  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  internal  sentiment  is  then 
only  ripened  to  consummation,  when  it  has  acquired  an  outward  shape* 
Moreover,  a  true  confession  to  God  cannot  be  indefinite  ;  for,  our  sins 
are  not  merely  abstract  i  we  are  guilty  of  specifici  definite  transgres* 
sions :  and  so  a  true  confession  of  sins  to  God,  is  one  necessarily  enter* 
ing  into  minute  details ;  consequently,  a  confession  to  (he  priest  is  ne- 
cessary. 

But  now  the  internal  confession  of  sins-^the  interior  pain,  which  is 
required  by  the  Lutherans  for  penance — is  merely  a  dread  of  the  Di- 
vine judgments  i  it  is  no  detestation  of  sin ;  no  heartyt  inward  hatred 
of  sin,  which  can  only  spring  up  by  degrees  c^ier  absolution — after  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  hath  been  already  obtained.  Hence, 
tin  outward  unbosoming  of  the  conscience  is  absolutely  impostsible,  be« 
cause  the  sinner  is  really  not  yet  in  that  spiritual  disposition  to  indued 
him  to  confess*  Sin  is  not  internally  rejected ;  how  then  should  the 
rejection  of  it  be  outwardly  manifested  ?  Humility  is  still  wanting : 
shame  still  confounds  the  sense  of  the  sinner ;  because  sin  is  too  much 
his  own»  and  is  not  yet  estranged  from  his  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
he,  who  truly  atid  heartily  hates  sin,  confesses  it  with  an  involuntary 
joyful  pain  ;  with  pain,  because  it  is  his  own ;  but  with  a  joyful  pain, 
because  it  now  ceasei  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  be  his  own.  Hencci 
too,  we  can  understand,  why  Protestants  look  on  Catholic  confession 
as  a  camifi4dna  canscierUiarum^  a  racking  of  the  conscience*  However 
much,  accordingly,  the  first  Reformers  did  homage  to  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical,  and  particularly  of  auricular,  confession,  this  institution 
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Would  not  long  endure.*  The  faithfol  Were  taught  to  do  eometbfngv 
Vhieh«  according  to  the  general  views  of  their  teachers  nspecting 
penance,  the}^  could  not  do :  they  were  tO  Confess,  and  yet  the  sin  8ur« 
Wring  in  theii"  soul  closed  their  lips ;  they  were,  by  confession,  to  free 
their  breUst  frOm  sin,  atid  yet  they  could  nerer  properly  extricate  them^ 
telves  from  its  entanglements. 

Primte  absolution,  however,  the  Refonners,  from  a  particular  motive^ 
wished,  in  every  case,  to  retain ;  for,  as  the  individual  was  to  refer  to 
himself  the  general  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  deemed  it  right  to  give 
them  a  special  abBolation.t 


*  I^tther  de  eaptiv.  Babyi.  0pp.  t  u.  fol.  899.  "  Oeonlta  autem  eonfenio,  qtus 
iBodo  oelebratar,  eta  prabori  ex  seriptarA  non  poarit,  miro  ttodo  tamen  placet,  et 
blilia,  imo  neeeOTaria  eat,  neo  irelleni  eam  n<me«ie,  imo  ^udeo  earn  ease  in  Eceleaia 
Chnrti."  Art  Smalcald.  P.  Ui.  c.  Tih.  p.  303.  *'  Neqoaquain  in  Etfeleaia  confenb 
ot  mbaohitio  abolenda  eat :  pheaertim  propter  tenaraa  et  pavidaa  eonaeiefttiaa,  et  prop- 
tw  jnTonttitem  indomitam  et  petulantcm,  ut  audiator,  eiteminetur  et  inatituatur  in 
doetrinit  Chrtatianft.**    And  #e  often  find  the  aame  doetrine  elaewhere  laid  down. 

t  Hm  xn,  <Sanon  of  the  fodrth  comicil  of  Lateren  (Hard.  Cone.  torn,  vil  p.  35,) 
asya :  **  Omnia  ntriuaqoe  aezua  fidelia,  poatquam  ad  annoa  discretkmia  perrenerit, 
omnia  aoa  aolua  peecata  eonfiteatur  fideliter,  aaltem  aemel  in  anno,  proprio  aaeerdotii 
et  injunctam  aibi  pcsnitentiam  atudeat  pro  viribua  adimplere,  auacipiena  ravcrenter  ad 
ttiiniia  in  paachft  Euchariativ)  aacramentum." 

This  canon  ia  to  be  ranked  merely  amonjp  diaeipUnuy  obiervaneea,  for  the  deler* 
uiaing  of  the  thne  when  any  ohe  ahoold  eonfeaa  doth  not  belong  to  the  eaaenoe  of  the 
■acmmenL  Even  the  preaant  vAy  laudable  praetioe,  of  alwaya  going  to  oonfeaaioik 
before  communiim,  doth  not  reat  on  anj  general  law  of  the  Chureh.  He,  who  doth 
BoC  feel  himaelf  guilty  of  any  grievotw  trana^freaaion,  can,  without  confeaaing  to  the 
prieat.  approach  of  hia  own  accord  to  the  table  of  the  liord :  and  ao,  doubtleaa,  what 
Was  fon&eriy  the  practice  might  again  be  renewed,  and  each  one  reaort  to  confeaaioni 
only  wiien  he  found  hia  conaeienee  particularly  burdened.  But  every  well.thhikin|f 
BHUi,  acquainted  with  the  hnmah  heart  ttnd  ita  wanta,  muat  deeply  lament,  if  ever 
the  prertnt  practice  ahould  be  changed ;  and  it  ia  only  the  indolent  prieat,  who  reluOb 
tantiy  diachargea  hia  undoubtedly  painful  office,  that  could  deaire  aueh  a  change. 
The  intellectual  Paacal,  who,  perhapa,  of  all  theologiana  and  philoaophera  of  modem 
limea,  haa,  in  hia  PanaeM,  eaat  the  deepeat  glance  into  the  miaeiy  of  man,  unfolda  ia 
•ne  paaaage  hia  arrogance  and  hia  inclination  to  deceive  hunaelf,  and  never  to  trace  a 
laithAil  image  of  hia  own  interior.  He  then,  with  reference  to  the  diflerencea  be* 
tveen  the  Chriatian  oonmiunlona,  proceeda  to  aay :  **  Bn  voioi  une  prauve  qui  me  fek 


**  La  religion  Catholique  n*oblige  paa  ii  d^eouvrir  aea  p^ch^  indifiSrement  k  toot 
le  monde :  elle  aonfEre  qu'on  demeure  cach^  k  toua  lea  autrea  hommea,  maia  elle  ea 
excepla  un  aeill,  li  qui  elle  oommhnde  k  d^couvrir  le  fond  de  aon  cflBur*  et  de  ae  faire 
voir  tel  qu'oo  eat  II  n*y  a  que  ce  aeul  homme  au  monde  qu'elle  noua  ordonne  de 
d^aaboaer,  et  elle  roUige  li  on  aaorat  invlohible,  qui  felt  que  cette  eonnaiaaance  eat 
dana  lui*  conmie  ai  elle  n*y  4tait  paa.  Peot-on  iimagiiiflr  rien  de  plua  charitable  et 
de  plua  doux  7    £t  n<anmnina  la  ooiraptioa  da  rhoouna  eat  teUo,  qQ*!!  tnmve  i 
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If  in  confession  internal  repentance  is  outwardly  manifestedi  and  the 
dinner  thereby  reveals  his  hidden  spiritual  condition  to  the  priest  of  the 
Church,  this  Church,  in  her  turn,  acts  on  him  again  by  the  claim  of 
satisfaction  $  so  that,  if  contrition  forms  the  essence  of  penitential  feel* 
ing,  and  the  confession  of  sins  its  form  and  its  completion,  its  confirma* 
tion  is  secured  by  satLsfaction.  These  three  acts  of  the  sinner, — (or 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  regards  his  wiU,  is  already  performed,  though  its 


de  la  duTBt^  dans  oette  loi ;  et  e'est  une  des  prineipalei  nitoiui  qid  a  flut  levoHer  coo* 
tre  PEglise  uno  grande  partie  de  rEorope. 

**  Que  le  ccBur  de  rhomme  est  injustc  et  d^ralsonnable,  poor  trouter  maoTais  qn'on 
I'oblige  de  faire,  li  Ngard  d^un  homme,  ce  qu*U  semit  juste  en  quelque  woti,  qall  Ht  4 
regard  de  tons  lee  hommes  I    Car  estil  juste  que  nons  les  trompions  7 

**  II  7  a  diff^rans  d^gr^s  dans  eette  aversion  pour  la  v6ht^  t  mais  on  peuft  dire 
qa'eUe  est  dans  tous  enquelque  d^gr^,  parcequ*elle  est  insdp^rable  de  Tamourpropie. 
C*est  cette  mauTaise  d^licatesK  qui  oblige  ceuz  qui  sont  dans  la  n^cessit^  de  repreo- 
dra  les  autres,  de  choisir  tant  de  detours  et  dc  tcmp^nimens  pour  ^viter  de  les  choquer. 
n  faut  qu*i]s  d^minuent  nos  d^fauts,  qu'ils  fassenl  semblant  de  les  ezcosor,  qahJs  y 
niSlent  des  louanges  et  des  temoignagee  d'affection  et  d'estime.  Avec  tout  cela,  cette 
n^dieine  ne  laisw  pas  d'etre  am^re  k  ramottr  propre.  U  en  prends  le  moins  qu'il 
peat,  et  toujouis  a? ec  dugout,  et  souvent  mAme  avec  un  secret  d^pit  contre  oeuz  qui 
k  liii  prtentent. 

**  II  arrive  de  li.  que,  si  on  a  quelque  int^ret  d'etre  aim^  de  nousi  on  s*^oigne  de 
nous  rendre  un  office  qu*on  sait  nous  dtre  d^sagr^ble :  on  nous  tiaite  eomme  nou 
Toukms  Atre  traits :  nous  haissons  la  T^t6,  on  nous  la  cache ;  nous  voakms  Mxe 
flit>6s»  on  nous  flatte ;  nous  aimons  k  dtre  trompr^s,  on  nous  trompe. 

"  C'est  qui  fait*  que  chaque  d6gr6  de  bonne  fortune,  qui  nous  ^I^ve  dans  le  moode, 
nous  ^loigne  davantage  de  la  v^nt^,  parcequ'on  apprehendc  plus  de  Uesser  ceuz  doal 
I'afiection  est  plus  utile  et  I'aversion  plus  dangereuae. 

•«  Un  prince  sera  U  fable  de  toute  I'Europe,  et  lui  seul  n'en  saua  rien.  Je  ns 
A'^tonne  pas  *,  dire  la  v^rit^  est  utile  ii  celui  k  qui  on  la  dit,  mais  d^iavantageaz  n 
ceuz  qui  la  diaeat,  parcequ'ils  se  font  hair.  Or  ceuz  qui  vivent  avec  les  princes 
aiflMnt  mieuz  leur  int^r^ts  que  celui  dn  prince  qu'ils  servent,  et  ainsi  ils  n'ont  garde 
de  lui  procurer  un  avantage,  en  se  nuisant  k  euz-mdmes. 

*■  Ce  malheur  est  sans  doute  plus  grand  et  plus  ordinaire  dans  les  plus  giandea  lor- 
tones;  mais  les  moindres  n'en  sont  pas  ezemptes,  paicequ'il  j  a  toujours  quelque  in* 
Itfrot  k  se  laiie  aimer  des  hcounes.  Ainsi,  la  vie  humaine  n'est  qu'une  illusion  pe»- 
petuelle  s  en  ne  fait  que  e'entre-tromper  et  s'entre.flatter.  PerKume  ne  parle  de  nous 
en  notie  presence,  comme  il  en  parle  en  notre  abeenct.  L'union  qui  est  entre  les 
hommes  n'est  fondle  que  sur  6ette  mutuelle  tromperie ;  et  pcu  d'amiti^  subaistivai. 
ent,  si  Chacon  savait  ce  que  son  ami  dit  ds  loi,  lonqo'il  n'y  est  pas,  quoiqu'il  parie 
•lota  sinOsenant  ei  cans  pasmm. 

"  L'homme  n'est  done  que  d^guisement,  que  mensonge,  et  hypociisie,  et  en  soi- 
nAme  et  4 1'egard  des  autiea*  II  ne  veut  pas  qu'on  lui  disc  la  v6rit^,  il  Avito  de  la 
4iraauz  aotres;  et  toutes  ces  dispositions,  si  Aloigntea  de  U  justice  et  de  la  zaiaon, 
ont  ODO  rMinenatnreUe  en  iKHis."—l's]if  ^et  ^  Pascal  p.  1,  art.  v.  n.  8,  t  i.  p.  194, 
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^fitecation  be  delayed, — are  the  conditions  to  the  priestly  absolutioni 
wherewith  the  sacramental  penance  is  concluded.  We  may  easily  per»  9 
^ve,  that  absolution,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  can  by  no  means 
be  a  mere  declaration  that  sins  are  forgiven,  because  the  contrition  re» 
quired  does  not  consist  in  mere  terrors  of  conscience ;  and  something, 
far  other  than  a  mere  instrumental  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  de« 
manded  of  the  penitent.  The  above-described  succession  of  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  sinner,  united  with  the  sacerdotal  function  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  full  sacrament)  is  the  organ  of  God's  justifying  graces 
whereby  man  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  sanctification,  and  sane* 
tification,  in  the  foiigiveness  of  sins. 

Those  theologians  who  pretend  that  the  differences  between  the 
Christian  communions,  in  the  article  of  absolution,  consist  only  herein 
^ — that,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  the  priest  acts  merely  from 
the  fulness  of  his  power,  while  the  Protestant  minister  declares  only  the 
will  of  God,  and  announces  the  same  to  the  sinner;  those  theologians* 
we  say,  understand  not  a  single  syllable  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of 
the  two  communions.  For  never  did  ai^y  man  entertain  the  opinion* 
that  he  could  of  himself  forgive  sins ;  and  the  Protestant  declaration, 
that  sins  are  remitted,  bears  quite  another  sense,  than  scholars  of  this 
sort  suppose. 

Respecting  satisfaction,  which,  before  absolution,  we  considered  con- 
«ammated,  at  least  as  regards  the  will,  it  is  now  necessary  to  enter  into 
«  few  details.  It  is  of  a  twe-fbld  kind ;  the  one  referring  to  the  past, 
the  other  both  to  the  future  and  the  past.  For  example,  if  any  one 
accuses  himself  of  possessing  unlawful  goods,  by  theft,  usury,  robbery, 
cheating,  or  any  other  way,  it  is  required,  that  the  penitent  should  make 
restitution  of  the  same,  if  he  wish  to  obtain  the  forgiteness  of  his  sins* 
But,  as,  in  many  cases,  those  robbed  or  defrauded  cannot  obtain  pos- 
session  of  their  lost  property,  so  a  corresponding  renunciation  of  the 
unlawful  goods,  in  some  other  appropriate  way,  is  enjoined;  for  it  is 
evidently  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  no  one,  while  retaining  the 
purloined  goods,  can  truly  repent  of  his  theft.  Hence  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  which,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  is  identical  with  the  in- 
ternal extirpation  of  sin,  appears  determined  by  satisfaction ;  for  the 
willing,  joyous,  restitution  of  property  unrighteously  acquired*  is,  in  >^ 
Itself,  satisfhction.  According  to  the  different  transgressions,  satisfac- 
tion,  as  is  obvious,  must  take  a  different  form.  This  is  the  first  species 
of  satisfaction,  consisting  in  the  performance  of  what  true  contrition  ab- 
eolutely  requires.  The  cure  that  follows  needs  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  still  debilitated  moral  powers  require  the  application  of 
etrengtkeaiog  remedies.    The  priesl*  who  has  learned  to  know  the 
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spiritual  state  of  the  sinner,  ordains/ accordingly,  the  fitting  remedieaT/ 
•^^pious  exercises^  caleulated  to  keep  op  his  self-vigilancef  and  to  inw 
part  to  the  will  a  safe,  lively,  and  vigorous  impulse,  in  the  direction  if 
most  oeeda/  Hie  enjoining  of  such  remedies  belong  to  the  active 
saperintendenee  of  the  Church ;  and  he  who  knows  the  nature  of  man^ 
his  effeminate  trardemess  towards  himself,  his  timorous  vmsteadiness  in 
the  choice  of  vigorous  means  conducive  to  his  salvation,  will  easily  un*' 
derstand  why  the  Church  should  have  come  in  aid  of  his  weakness,  and 
been  directed  by  Christ  to  support  and  determine,  by  the  declaration  of^ 
her  own  firm  and  manifest  will,  the  will  of  her  children.  'Rie  declared 
will  of  the  parentf  is  the  stay  to  tlie  will  of  the  child  i  it  comes  in  to  its- 
aid,  doubting  it,  as  it  were,  HU  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength.* 

Considered  from  oi9e  point  of  view,  however,  these  penitential  eZ' 
ercises,  imposed  by  the  Church,  bear  the  character  of  real  punishments^ 
and,  from  the  feundation  of  the  Church,  were  ever  regarded  in  thi9 
light:  and  this  again  drew  down  upon  her  the  charge  of  Fela^ianism. 
The  matter  accordingly  stands  thus  ?  By  the  transgression  of  the  eter*' 
Hal  moral  law*  man  contracted  aff  rnfinfte  debt,  which  he  was  totally 
incapable  of  discharging*  Christ  took  it  upon  himself:  and  to  all,  who^ 
will  enter  into  a  true,  interior^  living  communion  with  Him,  the 
Righteous  onci»  that  debt  is  remitled^    But,  as  ia  (he  fukiess  of  Hi» 


*  Catechiinias  en  dSec««to  Conefl  l^deirt.  p.  743.  **  Satlhrfaeere  eaiC  eaons  pee^ 
ssloraai  exeidera,  et  6«niiii  saggMtioai  aditiiiirnoii  indalfera.  In  qwun  Motootiutf 
alii  aweuwiiaUi  mtiafartioueia  ean  porgmtioiieai^  qna  elmtnr  qaid<|nd  aordtniirpnp^ 
terpMdUi  maddliitf  io  wauak  i6*tfii,atqQS  a  pomii  tem^re  definifu,  qoibus  taaBba^ 
mur,  abflolvinrar.  Qn»  eum  ite  tint,  fiftcile  erit  fidelibui  penoadem,  qaam  necea- 
aariuM  ait,  at  p<Bniteiitea  in  hoc  BatiBfactionit  studio  ae  cxerceanf .  Docendieiuinr 
mmU  duo  esse  que  peccatnm  conaequuntur,  maeulam  et  pcenam:  tee  quamvisaem' 
per,  (ndpa  dimiaBa,  aiAiiiI  etiam  norlia  ctemiB  attpplioiiitt,  vpad  mfeKw  canalitafaDf 
Mndoneiar,  tainen  aim  aeniper  conlinfit,  qiiawadaiodo»  a  Tridentiaa  SjnoAa  da- 
etaraluMS  «■!,  ot  Doaanua  pai^atonim  raUqaiMi  el  yatmm^  eeito  tenpore  daftnUamy 
que  pe^toctisdebelw,  remitut,'*  eU.  P.  347  :  «*  Divua  etiam  Benuudua  dm  affir- 
mat  in  peocato  reperiii,  maeulam  anlmiD  et  plagam  :  ae'  lurpitudinem  quidem  ipaam 
Dei  miaericordia  tolli :  yerum  sanandia  peecatorum  pla^  yalde  neceaBarinm  esae 
eam  euram,  qiMs  in  renfMHe  poenilentis  adhtbetur,  qoeiiiadmodam  anim,  aenato  rvA-^ 
una,  eiaatrieea  ^andam  rri— mnH,  qwB  at  ipa*  eunad^  aoat :  i*^  iBaaina  culpa 
ModBaata,  aupaiaant  mliqflte  paecaioniia  puigaade,'*  eto.  P.  3fi8 :  '*  SadUlaf  ii» 
pnmis  a  aaoerdotibua  obaer^lm  oportet,  at,  andiU  peecatorum  confaiaione,  anteyianr 
pcBnitentem  a  peccatia  ataaolTant,  diligenter  cment,  ut.  ai  quid  ilfo  forte  de  re  ant  de 
eziatioMitione  prozimi  detraxerit,  cujua  pecc&ti  merito  damnanda  erne  videatar,  ca- 
aaolata  aatiaftietione  eompenaet:  nemo  enim  abaolveadua  eat,  niii  prina,  que  evjoa. 
ettnqaa  ftwrint,  reatitnera  poUieeatiir.  At  quaoiam  nuhi  aunt,  qfoilma  etai  proliM 
poQIcaBlaf^  aa  ofiaio  aatia  e«M  faeturaa^  tamen  cartom  eat  so  dafiboMtisB  aanqoam 
i,onuuno  ii  cogendi  a«it,  ul  ffaatiliwnl,"  ale. 
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knercy  the  Almighty  instituted  this  ordinance,  it  was  not  His  wiH  to  re- 
tease  all  who  should  return  to  Him,  after  personal  guilt,  fW>m  the  tern*' 
pond  punishments  which  man  is  capable  of  enduring.  Andjustico, 
which  is  not  superseded  by  love,  requires  the  imposition  of  such  penal- 
ties, the  more  especially  as  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  by  baptism 
are  become  members  of  His  body,  have  received  full  strength  toohservo 
the  Divine  law ;  for  it  is  of  such  only  there  is  question  in  the  article  of 
penance* 

Hie  contempt  of  Ood*s  commandments,  on  the  part  of  these,  and, 
still  more,  the  grievous  violation  of  them  by  a  believer,  is,  even  in  case 
of  amendment,  deservedly  punishable,  and  must  be  atoned  for.  Holy 
Writ  abounds  in  examples  of  men  who,  after  having  obtained  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins,  still  received  temporal  chastisements  at  the  hand 
of  God ;— «  fact  utterly  inexplicable,  if  a  ikian,  being  once  justified, 
could  escape  entirely  without  punishment,  the  reformers,  indeed,  ex- 
plained these  chastisements,  as  having  a  mere  correctional  tendency, 
yet  in  such  glaring  contradiction  to  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  that,  so 
interpreted,  they  offer  no  sense.*  From  this  emascultded  opinion  the 
Reformers  might  well  have  turned  away,  had  they  bilt  calmly  inter* 
preted  the  language  of  the  uneducated  man,  on  meeting  with  misfor- 
tunes :  *•  I  have  deserved  them,**  is  his  ordinary  exclamation.  They 
Would  then  have  perceived,  that  undebauched  feeling  regards  sufferings 
Bs  something  far  different  from  mere  meiou  of  correction ;  and  humifify 
would  not  have  failed  to  suggest  a  view  more  consonant  with  its  own 
q>irit« 

Moreover,  if  there  be  no  temporal  punishments  for  the  righteous,  there 
are  then  no  eternal  ones  for  the  unrighteous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
are  eternal  punishments  for  the  latter,  so  there  must  be  temporal  punish- 
ments for  the  former,  when  after  baptism  they  relapse  into  sin;  for  the 
question  here  is  as  to  the  notion  and  essence  of  punishments,  and  not  as 
to  any  of  their  accidental  qualities.  If  they  be  in  their  nature  purely 
remedial,  they  cannot,  in  the  one  case,  be  destined  solely  for  cure,  and, 
in  the  other,  only  for  chastisement,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  \  and 
vice  ver8a%  if  they  be  in  their  essence  solely  vindicative,  they  must  every- 
where retain  this  character*  Both  exclusive  viewst  however,  are  erro* 
neoos.  Nay,  as  in  God,  goodness  and  justice  are  one,  so  each  of  those 
attributes  concurs  in  determining  the  object  of  punishments;  and  it  is 
only  when  man  has  wilfully  repelled  the  pardoning  and  reconciling  good- 
oetf  of  God,  that  he  feels  the  arm  of  His  justice  alone*    Itwas  there- 


*  8m  note  A  in  appendix. 
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fore  an  incondfitency*  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  to  leave  intact  thd 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  hell-tornients»  and  yet  to  look  on  punishments 
scidy  as  the  means  of  amelioration. 

The  Church,  which*  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  recognizes  a  divine 
institution,  must  contemplate  all  the  relations  wherein  the  sinner  stands 
to  God,  and  foster  in  him  the  feeling  that  he  is  deserving  of  chastise- 
ment for  his  transgresssions.  She  must  attentively  consider  punish- 
ment  in  all  its  bearings,  and  impose  satisfaction  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  so  as  withd  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  penitent,  to  confirm 
him  in  virtue,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  repentance.  The  primitive 
Church  took  precisely  this  view  of  penitential  exercises  ;  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  history  to  assert  that  the  satisfactions  it  required,  were  directed 
solely  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Church.  The  old  visible  Church  did 
not  separate  itself  from  Christ,  as  in  modern  times  hna  been  done,  out 
of  the  pale  of  Catholicism  :  and  men  therefore  transferred  to  primitive 
Christianity  their  own  modern  conceptions,  arising  out  of  the  very  op- 
posite principles,  when  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  unfounded 
theory  touching  the  ancient  satisfactions. 

The  Church,  moreover,  has  repeatedly,  in  language  as  unequivocal 
as  it  was  affecting,  declared,  that  through  the  satisfactions  she  exacted, 
the  merits  of  Christ  could  be,  in  no  wise,  impaired  ;  that  this  species 
of  satisfaction  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  achieved  by 
Christ ;  and  lastly,  that  the  works  of  satisfaction  which  she  required, 
must  emanate  from  the  penitential  spirit  that  Christ  himself  inspires, 
and  from  thence  solely  derive  theit  value.  Those  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  declared,  which  are  not  offered  up  by  a  sinner  justified  and 
regenerated,  being  perverse  in  themselves,  must  not  be  included  in  the 
above  denomination.*  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Church  has  never  been  able  to  convince  her  adversaries,  that,  by  these 
ordinances,  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  obscured,  nor  human  self-righteous- 
ne&s  promoted.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  when  he  maturely  weighs  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification,  which  we  have  above  described  ?  If 
satisfaction  in  the  form  of  restitution  were  made  a  condition  to  the  for- 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Seas.  znr.  c.  viii.  **  Neque  vero  ita  nostra  est  Batiafactio  h«c, 
quam  pro  peccatis  noBtris  czBolvimua,  at  non  sit  per  Christum  Jcsum.  Nam  qui  ex 
nobis,  tanquam  ez  nobis,  nihil  possumus,  oo  co^pcrante,  qui  nos  confortat,  onmia 
poMumuB.  Ita  non  habet  homo  unde  glorietor,  sed  omnia  gloriatio  nostra  in  Chiisto 
est,  in  quo  vivimus,  in  quo  nieremur,  in  quo  satisfacimus,  fiicienteB  fructus  dignos 
poenitentie :  qui  ex  illo  vim  habent,  ab  illo  oflenmtor  Patri,  et  per  ilium  acceptan. 
tnrliFMre." 
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^veness  of  sins,  what  was  this  but  to  declare  works  as  necessary  to 
uivaHon  ?  If  the  Protestants  exacted  satisfactions  as  spiritual  remedies, 
they  would  give  countenance  to  the  principle  that  man  must  co-operate 
with  God,  and  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depended  on  sanctification. 
If  they  declared  satisfaction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  Penance  ;  then  this  were  tantamount  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  just  man  could  fulfil  the  law  ;  for  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
the  sinner  baptized,  in  order  precisely  to  impress  him  with  the  conriction 
that  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  law.  Whichever 
way,  accordingly,  we  look  at  satisfactions,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Protestantism  forbid  their  forming  part  of  their  penitential  system.* 
With  the  ecclesiastical  punishments  we  have  described  as  remedies 
and  satisfactions,  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  is  connected,  the  abuse 
whereof,  real  and  undeniable,  led  the  Reformers  into  so  many  false 
steps,  and  would  have  been  calculated  to  furnish  them  with  some  excuse, 
were  it  not  expected  of  great  men,  for  which  they  wished  to  pass,  and, 
especially,  of  a  Divine  envoy  (and  such  Luther  was  inclined  to  regard 
himself,)  that  they  should  not  take  occasion,  from  the  abuse  of  truths, 
to  reject  those  truths  themselves.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
indulgences  were  understood  to  be,  the  shortening,  under  certain  con* 
ditions,  of  the  period  of  penance,  imposed  by  the  Church,  and,  withal, 
the  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment.!  The  most  important  con* 
dition  was  fulfilled,  when  the  sinner  furnished  such  proofs  of  contrition. 


*  MelaDcth.  kc.  UiedL  p^  66.  **  Quid  enim  videtar  magweonveniie,  qoam  ut  nnt 
in  ecclesia  publioomm  loeleniiii  ■atisfactioiiet  7  At  ill»  obtearanmt  gretiam.** 
Calym.  Instit.  lib.  iy.  c.  4,  ^  25  :  **  Talibas  mendaciiB  oppono  gratuitam  peccatorum 
reminonexn :  qui  nihil  in  Miipturls  clarius  pnedicator.** 

t  Concil.  Ancyran.  (an.  314)  c.  v. ;  Hard.  Ooncil.  torn.  i.  p.  87S.  **<rov;  l\  Wmu- 
«wc  fl{ov0>(atv  l;^«F  Toy  t^funi  *nc  i)ri0^{9f ap  iwufjuurarr*c  ^tKmdfmti*:^«U,  i  irxi/orst 

•vTMc  i  ^»iM^^mirU  Wtfttrftic^m:*  Concil.  Nicen.  an.  395,  c.  xii.  lib.  i.  p.  337 1  ^  If* 
bntff-t  Jl  'fdroic  nf^mat  %(tTa(w  rir  irf9*ifvtft  wt)  to  Jsac  tit  /uiT«ra/«c.  e««i  fxkf  ya^ 
a«2  ^/If  sat)  Umfurt  jm)  m^«r»  s«}  d>«<^ifyi««  ivv  Wtrr^f^  ^^y^udHk  tv  r;|^iffu«r«  tsri- 
AiBfvmti,**  etc.    Compare  Concil.  Carth.  iv.  c.  75. 

nUNSLATlOir. 

CoBcil.  Ancyr.  (anno  314)  e.  r.  Hard.  ConeiL  torn,  i  p.  973.  •*  But  bifhops  have 
the  power,  when  they  have  examined  into  the  chamcter  of  the  converuon,  to  ezer. 
eiie  clemency,  or  to  prolonjp  the  time :  above  all,  let  the  anterior  and  the  sabaeqaent 
coarse  of  life  be  thoioo^hly  nfted,  and  ao  let  mercy  be  ezenrieed.**  Concfl.  Nicflm. 
anno  395,  e.  zxii.  lib.  i.  p.  397 :  **  But  in  all  theee  things  it  ie  proper  to  mveetigale 
the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  repentance.  But  euch  aa,  by  dread,  and  tears,  and 
patieBce,  and  good  works,  manifest  their- conversion  in  deed,  and  not  in  appear- 
anoe,"  etc.    Compare  iv.  (Council  of  Carthage,  c.  75. 
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and  of  newnesB  aod  botineM  of  heart,  that  he  seemed  no  longer  to  nee4 
the  special  ecclesiastical  remedies  we  have  described|  and  appeared 
worthy  to  be  released  from  the  temporal  punishment* 

At  a  later  period,  many  theologians  gave  greater  extension  to  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences ;  but  their  opinions,  though  very  well  grounded, 
have  not  been  declared  articles  of  faith  in  any  formulary  of  the  Church, 
and,  therefore,  enter  not  into  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  with  wise  precaution,  decreed  no  more,  than  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  grant  indulgences,  and  that  these,  dispensed  with  wis- 
dom, are  usefuLf 

Of  the  relation  which  the  doctrine  of  puigatory  bears  to  these  satis- 
Actions,  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak. 

$  xxxiVd — ^Doctrine  of  the  Catholia  on  the  most  hoi j  Bacrament  of  the  Altar, 
and  on  the  MaMk 

The  mighty  subject,  which  is  now  about  to  engage  our  attention, 
gave  birth  to  the  most  important  controversies  between  the  Christian 
communities.  All  the  other  distinctive  doctrines  are  here  combined, 
though  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ;  for  although,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  in  every  point  of  difference  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  is  mir* 
rored  forth,  yet  here  this  is  more  especially  the  case.  On  the  view, 
too,  which  we  take  of  this  subject,  depends  the  fact,  whether  the  Church 
be  destined  to  possess  a  true  and  vital  worship,  or  ought  to  be  devoid 
of  one. 

According  to  the  clear  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Church,  attested  by  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers  of  our  Lord's  disciples.  Catholics  firmly  hold  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  Christ  is  truly  present,  and  indeed  in  such  a  way, 


*  In  the  ancient  Chmch,  the  abeolation  was  given  only  after  the  ntialketion  had 
been  perforuied. 

t  ConoU.  TVident.  Seas.  xet.  deeret  de  indid^.  At  tiie  sane  thne  tiie  ahmes  {■  the 
dtispensation  of  indulgences  aie  openly  and  sharply  leboked  and  forbidden.  **  In  hie 
tamen  ooncedendis  moderatkmem,  jista  Fetevem  et  probatam  in  ecelesia  eansnetn- 
diaen,  adhiberi  ciqiit :  na  aioMft  fscUitatB  eceksiastiea  diseiplina  enervetar.  Abosus 
vevoi  qui  in  his  inepsenint,  et  quonim  occasione  inaigne  hoc  indolgentiamm  nomen 
ab  hsretiois  blasphematur,  emendatos  et  coirectoe  cupiens,  preaenta  deeieto  genen* 
liler  statuit,  pravos  questus  omaes  pio  his  oooaaqasndia,  onde  pHnima  m  Ghiistiano 
popoio  abusuum  causa  fluzit,  omnino  aboleodoe  esse.    Cnteros  vero,  qui  ex  soper. 

ftitiona,  ignotaali^  ineverentia,  aliunde  quomodocanqqa  proveneninl mandat 

ennibos  episoqpis,  ut  diligenter  quisqae  hajusmodi  abqsos  eecMsB  tarn  QoUigat,  eoiu 
que  in  primA  ^nodo  pioyinciali  refnat,**  etc. 
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that  Almighty  Ood,  who  was  pleased  at  Cana,  in  QalUee,  to  convert 
water  into  wine,  changes  the  inward  substance  oitbe  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.* 

We  therefore  adore  the  Saviour  mysterioosly  present  in  the  sacra* 
inent:f  rejoice  in  his  exceeding  condescending  compassion;  and 
ezpressea,  in  cantides  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  our  pious  emotions, 
as  far  as  the  divinely  enraptured  soul  of  man  can  express  them.j: 

Out  of  this  faith  sprung  the  mass,  which,  in  its  essential  purport,  is  as 
old  as  the  Church*  and  even  in  its  more  important  forms  can  be  proccd 
to  haxm  hem  dbremiif  m  esi$kmce  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
But  to  unfold  more  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  somewhat  of  our  reflections  on  the  Church. 


*  Coneil.  Trid.  Sen.  xb.  «.  !▼.  **  Qnoniaiii  autem  Chrifltw,  redemptor  Boeter,  cor. 
pw  senna  id,  ({iiod  tab  ipeeie  paab  oflbrebat,  vera  ene  dixit ;  ideo  perraMum  temper 
in  eederia  Dd  Aiit,  idqae  aimo  denuo  auitfta  h»e  ■ynodas  daolumt,  per  eoneecnu 
tioiiem  paaifl  et  vini^  ooavenrionem  fieri  totine  vabftantis  ponie  in  eubstanliam  eorpo- 
lif  Chzisti  Domini  noslri,  et  totiue  mibitantiB  vini  in  soSntantiam  iui|^iiiniB  ejni. 
Que  eonienrio  eonvenienter  et  proprie  a  eanctl  Ca^Kei  ecdeeia  tmarahrtantiatio 
«it  appeOata.'* 

f  L.  o.  o.  T.  **Ni]llui  itaqne  dobitandi  locus  refinqnitur,  quin  omnet  ChriiCi 
fidelee,  pio  man  in  eathdiei  eeclena  lemper  recepto,  latrie  cultuni,  qui  vero  Deo 
debetur,  haie  tanetiMimo  Mcrainento  in  veneraiiooe  «xhibeant.  Neqne  entm  ideo 
minua  est  adorandom,  qaod  ftierit  a  Clmeto  Domino,  at  nimatar,  inititutam.  Nam 
ilium  euDdem  Deum  preseniem  in  eo  ade«e  eredimua,  quern  Pbter  etemni  intiodi». 
cent  in  orbem  tenarum  dieit :  *  et  adorent  oum  omnea  Aojreli  Dei,*  quem  magi  pro. 
«identee  adonvenrnt,  qoem  denique  in  Galilasa  ab  apoatolii  adoratom  f uiise,  sdriptuia 


t  The  welUmown  Cbrislian  hymn  nith:^ 

^  Landa  Sion  fldvatorem, 
Landa  dueem  et  pastorem, 
In  hyanis  et  eanticii. 
Quantum  potei,  tantom  aade. 
Quia  major  omul  laude ; 
Nee  laodttte  sufBelk 
Laodif  thema  ipeeialls 
Pkmii  ttvoe  at  vitalis 


la  another  wa  iad  the  following  >» 

'*Pange  lingua  gloriofli 
Oofpofis  myatsnttUf 
Sanguinlaqoe  pratlori, 
•Qoem  in  mundi  piethmi, 
V  reetas  ventifa  gennoa 
Hex  eflfhdift  gentium,"  etc* 
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The  Church,  considered  id  one  point  of  view,  is  the  living  figure  of 
Christ,  manifesting  himself  and  workmg  through  all  ages,  whose  aton- 
ing and  redeeming  acts,  it,  in  consequence,  eternally  repeats,  and  anin* 
terruptedly  continues.  The  Redeemer  not  merely  lived  eighteen  bun- 
^ked  years  ago,  so  that  he  hath  since  disappeared,  and  we  retain  but 
an  historical  remembrance  ofhim,  as  of  a  deceased  man  r  but  he  is,  on 
the  contrary,  etemaMy  living  in  his  Church  f  and  in  the  sacrament  of 
.  the  altar  he  hath  manifested  this  in  a  sensible  manner  to  creatures  en- 
dowed with  sense.  He  is,  in  the  announcement  of  his  word,  the  abid- 
ing teacher  ;  in  baptism  be  perpetually  receives  the  efaildten  of  men 
into  his  communion ;  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  he  pardons  the  contrite 
sinner  ;  strengthens  rising  youth  witb  tbe  power  of  his  spirit  in  confir- 
mation I  breathes  into  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  nuptial  relations ;  unites  himself  most  intimately  with  all 
who  sigh  for  eternal  Cfe,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  ^  consoles^ 
tbe  dying  in  extreme  unction ;.  and  in  holy  orders  institutes  the  organs- 
whereby  he  wori^h  all  this  with  never-tiring  activity,  if  Christ,  con- 
cealed under  an  earthly  veil,  unfolds,  to  th&  end  of  time,  his  whole 
course  of  actions  begun  on  earth,  he,  of  necessity,  eternaUy  offers  him- 
self to  the  Father  as  a  vietim  for  men  ;.  and  tbe  real  permanent  expo- 
sition hereof  can  never  fail  in  the  Chusch,  if  the  historical  Christ  is  to 
celebrate  in  her  his  entire  imperishable  existence.* 

The  following  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the  Catholic  view  on 
this  subject,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  Protestants  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  thia  dogma.'^ 

Christ,  on  the  cross,  has  ofiered  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  But  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  hath  suffered,  died,  and  risen  again  from 
the  dead  for  our  sins,  living,  according  to  his  own  teaching,  is  present 
in  tbe  Eucharist,  the  Churcbfrom  the  beginning  hath,  at  His  command 


*  Gone.  THd.  Sea.  xma.  c.  1.  *'!■  ifgihar  Deo*  et  DomimiB  noater,  etn  semel 
Mtpeum  in  tak  cracis,  morte  intereedente,  I>eo  patri  oblatORMi  erat,  at  ntemam  illic 
redempikmem  operarettv ;  quia  tamen  per  mortem  ■aoerdMiiim  ejiu  extingvendaiA 
Bon  erat,  in  coma  noviflfuma,  qua  noeto  tradebatnr,  «t  dialeete  sponsB  aim  eceleBB 
riaibile,  Bent  hoffiinum  natum  ezigii,  relinqveiet  sMrifiaium,  quo  croentmn  illnd, 
aemel  in  cruoe  peragendnm,  reprxsentaretur,  ejunque  memoria  in  finem  uaque  secnli 
permaneret,  atque  illiuB  ■alutaris  virtiu  in  remiiBionera  eorum,  qvn  a  nobw  qootidie 
eommittuntur,  peccatoram  apidicaretar,"  etc.  C.  ii :  **  Et  qnoniam  in  divino  hoc 
ttcrificio,  quod  in  miaai  peragitor,  idem  iUeXThriatas  continetor,  et  incroento  immo- 
lator,  qui  in  arft  crucia  aemel  ae  ipaom  cmento  obtulit,  doeet  aancte  ajmodoa,  aacrifi- 
dom  iatod  veie  propitiatoriom  eaae,  per  ipeumqne  fieri,  ai  cum  vero  oorde  et  recl^ 
fide,  cum  mettk  et  revcrenti^,  contxiti  ac  poemtentea  ad  Deom  accedamua***  ate* 

t  Seenoto  Bin  Appendix. 
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(Ziuke  xxii.  20t)  substituted  tiie  Christ  mysteriously  present,  and  visible 
only  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  for  the  historical  Christ,  now  inacces- 
sible to  the  corporeal  senses.  The  former  is  taken  for  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  likewise  the  former — ^both  are  considered  as  one  and 
the  same ;  and  the  eucharistic  Saviour,  therefore,  as  the  victim  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  And  the  more  so,  as,  when  we  wish  to  express 
ourselves  accurately,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  put  only  ajs 
a  part  for  an  organic  whole.  For  his  whole  life  on  earth — his  ministry 
and  his  sufferings,  as  well  as  his  perpetual  condescension  to  our  infir- 
mity in  the  Eucharist— constitute  one  great  sacrificial  act,  one  mighty 
action  undertaken  out  of  love  for  us,  and  expiatory  of  our  sins,  consist- 
ing, indeed,  of  various  individual  parts,  yet  so  that  none  by  itself  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  sacrifice.  In  each  particular  part  the  whole 
recurs,  yet  without  these  parts  the  whole  cannot  be  conceived.  The 
will  of  Christ,  to  manifest  His  gracious  condescension  to  us  in  the 
Eucharist,  forms  no  less  an  integral  part  of  his  great  work,  than  all  be- 
sides, and  in  a  way  so  necessary,  indeed,  that,  whilst  we  here  find  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  reflected,  without  it  the  other  parts  would 
not 'have  sufficed  for  our  complete  atonement.  Who^  in  fact,  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Eucha- 
rist belongs  not  to  His  general  merits,  which  are  imputed  to  us  ?  Hence 
the  sacramental  sacrifice  is  a  true  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  in  the  strict 
sense,  yet  so  that  it  must  in  no  wise  be  separated  from  the  other  things 
which  Christ  hath  achieved  for  us,  ajs  the  very  consideration  of  the  end 
of  its  institution  will  clearly  show.*    In  this  last  portion  (if  we  may  so 


*  In  ThfiophilaiL.  S.  register.  Axmm  ComnenaB  Siipplementa  (Tub.  1832,  c.  ir. 
pp.  18-23)  a  fragment  from  the  Btill  unprinted  panoply  of  Nicetas  ie  communicated 
in  reterence  to  Soterichus  PanteugonuB,  the  oldest  document,  to  our  knowledge,  in. 
fenning  us  of  anj  doubt  being  entertained,  whether  the  maa  be  really  a  aacrifiee. 
SoCerieh  lived  in  the  twelfth  centmy,  under  Manoel  Comnenue*  and  maintained  the 
opittion  that  it  waaonlj  m  an  Improper  eenae  that  Christ  in  the  Eneharist  was  said  to 
be  offined  op  as  a  yictim  to  God.  But  the  Greek  bishops  assembled  together  rgected 
this  TieWf  and  Soterich  presented  a  recantation,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  above. 
named  writing,  but  which  I  printed  in  the  Theologieal  Quarterly  Revino  of  TQbfai. 
fon.  (See  the  Tvbinger  QuartaUehrift,  1833,  No.  1,  p.  373.)  The  raoantation  mns 
thas:  iff^fZ  rif  ifytf  ax)  Itff  wtnU^  M  Ty  <r^  iv^Uw  jm)  t<w  fvv  Wfonyftinf  sat)  rif 
T^  WfmfBu^*9  wtf^  Tsv  futofoytme  ««}  tf^^miri^ttmt  hiyw^  sit)  tmv  sngor«.;^0«ir4er 
[it  stands  so  written  in  the  Paris  eodez,  bat  it  ought  evidently  |o  be  wf^emxfwtU;  a^ 

TBAHlLATIGlf. 

*•!  agree  with  the  holy  synod  herein,  that  the  ncrifice  now  to  beofibredap»  and 
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call  it)  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  us,  all  the  other  parts  are  to  be  present, 
and  applied  to  us :  in  this  last  part  of  the  objective  sacrifice,  the  latter 
becomes  subjectiTe  and  appropriated  to  us.  Christ  on  the  cross  is  still 
an  object  strange  to  us :  Christ,  in  the  Christian  worship,  is  our  pro* 
perty,  our  victim.  There  He  is  the  universal  victim — here  He  is  the 
victim  for  us  in  particular,  and  for  every  individual  amongst  us ;  there 
he  was  only  the  victim  ;*— here  He  is  the  victim  acknowledged  and 
revered :  there  the  objective  atonemdnt  was  consummated ; — here  the 
subjective  atonement  is  partly  fostered  and  promoted,  partly  expressed. 

The  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  in  conformity  to  its  declared  ends,  may  be 
considered  under  a  two-fold  point  of  view.  The  Church,  in  general, 
and  every  particular  Community  within  her,  being  founded  by  the  sacri* 
fiee  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  fidth  in  the  same,  and  thus  owing  their 
existence  to  Him,  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  In  other  words,  the 
Church  declares  that  ^e  is  incapable  of  offbring  up  her  thanks  to  God 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  giving  Him  back  who  became  the  victim 
for  the  world ;— «s  if  she  were  to  say :  ^  Thou  didst,  O  Lord,  for 
Christ's  sake,  look  down,  with  graciousness  and  compassion,  upon  us  as 
Tky  children  ;  so  vouchsafe  that  we,  with  gratefiil  hearts,  may  revere 
Thee  as  our  Father  in  Christ,  thy  Son,  here  present.  We  poaseea 
nought  else  that  we  can  offer  Thee,  save  Christ ;  be  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  our  sacrifice.''  While  the  community,  in  the  person  of  the 
priest,  performeth  this,  it  confesses  perpetually  what  Christ  became, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  for  its  sake.  It  is  not  however  the  interior 
acts  of  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  which  it  offers  up  to 
God,  but  it  is  Christ  himself  present  in  the  sacrament.  These  emotions 
of  the  soul  are  indeed  excited,  unfolded,  kept  up,  and  fostered  by  the 
presence  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Saviour;  but  of  themselves  they 
are  deemed  unworthy  to  be  presented  to  God.  Christ,  the  victim  in 
our  worship,  is  the  eoptoos  inexhaustible  source  of  the  deepest  devotion ; 
but,  in  order  to  be  this,  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  sacrificing  Him* 
eelf  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  necessarily  required— «  presence  to 
which,  as  to  an  outward  object,  the  interior  soul  of  man  must  attach  it- 
self, and  must  unbosom  all  its  feelings. 

The  community,  however,  continually  professes  itself  as  a  sinner. 


»oiftre4 op  Ihto  eidj-bflgoMcB  mnI  ioMnwle  Worf,  was  eiiM ofbndiip,  tnd 
isnowofferadiip^beeaiMeitii  one  and  the  Mme.  To  him  ^Hw  detknol  to  beUevo, 
uuthema  :  uid  if  any  thing  bath  beenfoimd  written  in  leftitation  hereof,  I  rabjeet 
it  to  the  snathma.  (SigawlO  •*  SoTsaiouDi  PAnrsoooim.'' 
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needing  forgiveness,  and  striving,  ever  more  and  more,  to  appropriate 
to  itself  the  merits  of  Christ  Now  the  sacrifice  appears  propitiatory, 
mnd  the  Redeemer  present  enables  us  to  be  entirely  His  own  chiidreiw 
or  to  become  so  in  an  ever.increasing  degree.  The  present  Saviour, 
in  a  voice  audible  to  the  ^nritual-minded,  incessantly  addresses  His 
Father  above :  *'  Be  graciously  pleased  to  behold  in  me  the  believing 
and  repentant  people :"  and  then  He  crieth  to  His  brethren  below  t 
^'Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wiU  re* 
fresh  you  :  each  one,  who  retumeth  to  Me  with  all  his  heart,  shall  find 
mercy,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  every  grace*''  Hence,  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is  rightly  said,  that  it  is 
Christ,  whot  in  the  holy  action,  offers  Himsdf  up  to  God  as  a  sacrifice ; 
He  is  at  (Mice  the  victim  and  the  high-priest.  But  we,  recognizing,  ia 
the  Eucharistic  Christ,  that  same  Christt  who,  out  of  love  for  us,  d^iv« 
eved  Himself  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  orosa^  exclaim,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  wherever  the  Catholic  Church  extends,  with  that 
Uvely  faith  in  His  manifest  mercy,  from  which  humility,  confidence! 
love,  and  repentance  spring—**  O  Jesus  I  for  Thee  I  live ;  for  Thee  I 
die !    0  Jesus !  Thine  I  am,  living  or  dead." 

It  is  now  evident  to  all,  that  the  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  Chrirt 
in  the  Eucharist,  forms  the  basis  of  our  whole  conception  of  the  masa 
Without  that  presence,  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere 
reminiscence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
oelebration  by  any  society  of  the  anniversary  of  some  esteemed  indivi* 
dual,  whose  image  it  exhibits  to  view,  or  some  other  symbol,  recalls  to 
mind  his  beneficent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  with  faith  in  the  real 
existence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the  past  becomes  the  present-— all 
that  Christ  hath  merited  for  us,  and  whereby  he  hath  so  merited  it,  v$ 
henceforth  never  separated  from  his  person:  He  is  present  as  that 
which  He  absolutely  is,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  His  actions,  to  wit^ 
as  the  real  victim.  Hence  the  effects  of  this  &ith  on  the  mind,  the 
heart,  and  the  will  of  man,  are  quite  other  than  if,  by  the  mere  stretch 
of  the  human  faculty  of  oiemory,  Christ  be  called  back  from  the  distance 
of  eighteen  hundred  years.  He  Himself  manifests  His  love,  His  bene* 
volence^  His  devotedness  to  us :  He  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth. 

Accordingly,  the  Catholic  mass,  considered  as  a  sacrifice,  is  a  so* 
lemnization  of  the  blessings  imparted  to  humanity  by  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  is  destined,  by  the  offering  up  of  Christ,  partly  to  express  in 
praise,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration,  the  joyous  feelings  of  redemption 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful ;  partly  to  make  the  merits  of  Christ  the  suh. 
ject  of  their  perpetual  approj^riation.    It  is  also  clear,  why  this  sacrifice 
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is  of  personal  utility  to  the  believer;  namely,  because,  thereby,  pious 
sentiments,  such  as  faith,  hope,  love,  humility,  contrition,  obedience, 
and  devotion  to  Christ,  are  excited,  promoted,  and  cherished.  The 
sacrifice  presented  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  work  of  Christ,  merits  internal  grace  for  the  culture  of 
these  sentiments,  which  are  psychologically  excited  from  without,  by 
faith  in  the  present  Saviour,  whose  entire  actions  and  suflerings  are 
brought  before  the  mind.  As,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  forgive- 
ness of  sins  cannot  take  place  without  sanctification,  and  a  fitting  state 
of  the  human  soul  is  required  for  the  reception  of  grace,  as  well  as  an 
active  concurrence  towards  the  fructification  of  grace,  the  reflecting 
observer  may  already  infer,  that  it  is  not  by  a  mere  outward  or  bodily 
participation,  on  the  part  of  the  comnmnityy  that  the  mass  produces 
any  vague  indeterminate  effects. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  likewise  offered  up  for  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  implored,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  oblation, 
to  grant  to  all  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  whatever  may  conduce  to  their 
salvation.  With  the  mass,  accordingly,  the  fkithful  join  the  prayer, 
that  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  are  considered  as  concentrated  in  the 
Euchftristic  sacrifice,  should  be  applied  to  all  needing  them  and  sus- 
ceptible of  them.  To  consider  merely  himself  is  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility to  the  Christian,  how  much  less  in  so  sacred  a  solemnity  can  he 
think  only  of  himself  and  omit  his  supplication,  that  the  merits  of 
Christ,  which  outweigh  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid,  may  likewise  be 
appropriated  by  all?  The  communion  with  the  happy  and  perfect 
spirits  in  Christ  is  also  renewed ;  for  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  His 
work  cannot  be  contemplated  without  its  effects.  Lastly,  all  the  con- 
cerns of  inward  and  outward  life, — sad  and  joyful  events,  good  and  ill 
fortune, — are  brought  in  connexion  with  this  sacrifice ;  and  at  this 
commemoration  in  Christ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  highest 
gifts,  we  pour  out  to  God  our  thanksgivings  and  lamentations,  and  in 
Him,  and  before  Him,  we  implore  consolation,  and  courage,  and 
strength,  under  sufferings ;  self-denial,  clemency,  and  meekness,  in  pros- 
perity. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  considered  the  mass  merely  as  a  sacri- 
ficial oblation ;  but  this  view  by  no  means  embraces  its  whole  purport. 
Tlie  assembled  congregation  declares,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that 
in  Ufdff  vMotU  ChrUt^  \t  discovers  nothing — absolutely  nothing — 
which  can  be  agreeable  to  God  :  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  inadequate! 
earthly,  and  sinful.  Renouncing  itself,  it  gives  itself  up  to  Christ,  full 
of  confidence,  hoping  for  His  sake  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life, 
and  every  grace.    In  this  act  of  self-renunciationy  and  of  entire  self- 
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nbandomnent  to  God  Id  Christy  the  believer  has,  as  it  weroi  thrown  off 
himself,  excommunicated  himselft  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  hii  existencOf 
as  separated  from  Christ,  in  order  to  live  only  by  Him,  and  in  tiim* 
Hence  he  is  in  a  state  to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with 
Christ,  to  commune  with  Him,  and  with  his  whole  being  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  Him.  For  the  unseemliness  of  the  congregation  no  longer 
communicating  every  Sunday  (as  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Churchy) 
and  of  the  priest  in  the  mass  usually  receiving  alone  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  Church  (for  all  the  prayers 
in  the  holy  sacrifice  presuppose  the  sacramental  communion  of  the  en« 
tire  congregation,)  but  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  tepidity  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  faithful.  Yet  are  the  latter  earnestly  exhorted  to 
participate,  at  least  spiritually,  in  the  communion  of  the  priest,  and,  in 
this  way,  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.^ 

Who  will  not  name  such  a  worship  most  Christian,  most  pious,  and 
real :— ^  worship  wherein  God  is  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?     In* 
deed,  how  can  a  carnal-minded  man,  who  will  not  believe  in  the  incar* 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God, — ^for  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  this  be- 
lief is  in  the  fact  that  man  clearly  perceives,  he  must  be  of  a  godly 
way  of  thinking,  so  soon  as  he  avows  that  God  has  become  man — ^how 
can  such  a  man  l0(dc  upon  the  mass  as  other  than  mere  foolishness  ? 
The  mass  comprises  an  ever-recurring  invitation  to  the  confession  of 
our  sins,  of  our  own  weakness  and  helplessness.     It  is  a  living  repre- 
sentation of  the  infinite  love  and  compassion  of  God  towards  us,  which 
he  hath  revealed,  and  daily  still  reveals,  in  the  delivering  up  of  His  only 
begotten  Son :  and  therefore  it  contains  the  most  urgent  exhortation 
to  endless  thanksgiving,  to  effective  mutual  love,  and  to  our  heavenly 
glorification.    Hence  an  adversary  to  such  a  worship  must  be  one 
whose  thoughts  creep  exclusively  on  the  earth,  or  of  the  whole  act  un* 
derstands  nought  else,  but  that  the  priest  turns  sometimes  to  the  hghtt 
sometimes  to  the  leH,  and  is  clothed  in  a  motley-coloured  garment  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  misapprehends  the  wants  of  man,  and  the  high 
objects  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  in  the  establishment  of  the  sacra^ 
ments ;  he  who,  like  the  Manicheans,  rejects  the  sacraments  as  coarse, 


*  L.  e.  Sen.  zin.  c.  viii.  "  Quoad  iisum  aatem,  recte  et  aajnaiter  patnk  noatri  tna 
rationes  hoc  sanetuin  facramentum  accipiendi  distinxerunt  Quoadam  enim  docne- 
nmt  aaenmentaliter  dontazat  id  somere,  ut  peccatores,  alios  autem  spiritualiter,  iUoa 
nhiuram,  qui,  voto  proposHom  illmii  ooslestem  panem  edentes,  fide  yiy&,  quae  per  di. 
leeUimgm  oparatiir,  frnetnm  ejtui  et  atilitatem  sentiimt ;  tertios  pono  sacramentaliter 
amnl  et  ipiiitqaliter :  hi  autem  aoni,  qui  le  prius  piobant  et  ]iuitniimt,ut  veetemnop. 
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aensual  institutions,  and  follows  the  track  of  a  false  spirituality,  wilf 
Regard  the  Catholic  dogma  aa  incomprehensible.  In  the  opinion  of 
such  a  man,  a  worship  is  in  the  same  degree  spiritual,  as  It  is  untrue. 
He  lays  before  his  Ood  the  lofty  conceptions  that  have  sprung  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  holy  feelings  and  inflexible 
tesolves  $  these  have  no  reference  to  the  outward  historical  Christ,  but 
only  to  the  ideal  one,  which  is  merged  in  the  sulgectivity  of  these  feel« 
ings  and  ideas  |  while  yet,  by  the  fact  of  the  external  revelation  of  the 
Logos»  internal  worship  must  needs  obtain  a  perpetual  outward  basis, 
and,  in  truth,  one  representing  the  Word  delivered  up  to  suffering,  be* 
cause  it  was  under  the  form  of  a  self-sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
that  this  maifestation  occurred.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
has  once  apprehended  the  full  meaning  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  who  with  joy  confesses  that  his  duty  is  the  reverse^— namely,  to 
pass  from  seeming  to  real  and  divine  existence,  and  has  accordingly 
attained  to  the  perception  that  the  doctrine  of  a  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
Christ  Jesus,  of  an  exaltation  of  man  unto  God,  and  of  a  communica^ 
tion  of  divine  life  to  him,  through  our  Lord,  must  remain  unprofitable 
until  it  be  brought  before  us  in  concrete  forms,  and  be  made  to  bear  od 
our  most  individual  relations-^how  any  one,  I  say,  who  clearly  per* 
ceives  all  this,  can  refuse  to  revere  in  the  Catholic  mass  a  divine  in* 
stitution,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

After  this  exposition,  we  are  probably  now  enabled  to  give  a  satis^ 
fcctory  solution  to  the  chief  objection  which  the  Protestant  communites 
have  orged  against  the  Catholic  sacrifice  of  the  mass«  It  is  argued, 
that  by  the  mass  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  abolished,  or  that, 
at  any  rate,  it  receives  a  detriment,  since  the  latter  is  considered  as 
incomplete,  and  needing  a  supplement.  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  by  keeping  the  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  crossi 
w  rather  his  whole  ministry  and  sufferings,  eternally  present,  presup« 
poses  the  same,  and  in  its  whole  purport  maintains  the  same  ;  and  so 
fcr  from  obliterating,  it  stamps  them  more  vividly  on  the  minds  of 
men;  and,  instead  of  supplying  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  with 
some  heterogeneous  element,  it  brings  that  sacrifice  in  its  true  integrity 
and  original  vitality  to  bear  the  most  individual  application  and  appro* 
priation  throughout  all  ages.  It  is  one  and  the  same  undivided  victim, 
*-K)ne  and  the  same  High  Priest,  who  on  the  mount  of  Calvary  and  on 
our  altars  hath  offered  Himself  up  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  But)  as  this  view  is  so  obvious,  and  as  the  Reformers  neverthe* 
less  constantly  repeated  their  objeotions,  and  impressed  them  so  atronf  ly 
Ml  tbe  minds  of  their  followers,  tliat,  down  to  the  ptesent  day  they  aie 
repeated,  something  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  Protestantism 
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itself  seems  to  lurk  under  these  objections,  and  requires  to  be  dragged 
to  light  The  deeisivey  consciouSf  undoubttng  faith,  that  Christ  before 
our  eyes  offers  himself  up  for  us  to  his  eternal  Father,  is  quite  calcula^ 
ted  to  produce  an  effect  fMetcing  into  the  inmost  heart  of  man^-far  be« 
low  the  deepest  roots  of  eril*  so  that  sin  in  its  inmost  germ  should  be 
plucked  from  the  will,  and  the  believer  be  unable  to  refuse  to  coneoi* 
crate  his  life  to  God«*  This  ordinance  of  divine  compassion  neces* 
sarily  leads*  ak>ng  with  others,  to  the  doctrine  .of  internal  justification  ^ 
as,  (m  the  othe^  hand,  the  mass  must  be  rejected  with  a  sort  of  instinct* 
Irherever  that  doctrine  is  repudiated*  If  sueh  great  and  living  mani* 
festations  of  the  Redeemef 's  grace  be  unable  thoroughly  to  purify  the 
heart  of  man ;  if  they  be  incapable  of  moving  us  to  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  mutual  love,  to  the  most  unreserved  self'^acrifice,  and  to  the  sup* 
plication,  that  God  would  accept  the  oblation  of  ourselves ;  then  we 
may  with  reason  despair  of  our  sanctification,  and  abandon  ourselves  to 
a  mere  theory  of  impuUakm*  Now*  perhapS|  we  may  understand  the 
•   ■     -.■>-..—  ■■■— ...^      I     I  11.— ■■■■■■.  I.   ■ .         I, 

«  Luther  (dd  e^tivit  Bab.  opp.  ed.  Jen.  toln.  iL  p^  979,  b.  and  960)  gtfll  eipraM. 
w  the  glorioas  reminueenoea  of  hie  Catbolio  ednoation,  Whieh,  however,  became  ab 
Waye  feeUer,  tiU  at  laat  tbej  were  totally  ettingaiahed.  "  Est  itaqoe  iniaM,  aed  as* 
<Hindi]m  eabataiitiain  miara,  propria  nihil  aliud,  qaam  veiba  Chriati  pnediota :  '  acd- 
pita  et  maadttdate,*  etc.  Ao  ei  dicat :  ec<le  o  homo  peeftator  et  damnatua,  ez  merti 
gratnitique  charitate,  qu4  diligo  te,  sic  volente  miiericordianun  patre,  hia  veibis  pro* 
mitto  tibi,  ante  oinne  meritain  et  vottmi  tutitn,  reminionem  ottmiom  peeeatorum  tao* 
mm  et  vitam  ieternam.  Bt  vt  oertknnaa  de  hac  amA  promimteae  imvoeabili  aa,  eot* 
pea  meom  tradau  et  aangnfneBi  Amdam«  aiorte  l^hae  hane  promiHionem  oonfinaa* 
tvniB,  et  ntrumqiie  tibi  in  ai^um  et  memoiiale  ejnidem  promiflnonia  relictnrua.  Quod 
emn  fraquentaveiia,  mei  memor  aia,  bane  meam  in  te  charitatem  et  largitatem  pnedicea 
et  laadea  et  giatiaa  a|faa.'*  (Hero,  however,  it  ia  ttierel j  the  aabjective,  and  not  the  objee* 
tive  part  which  ia  brought  forward.)  '*  Ez  qnibua  videa,  ad  miaaam  digne  habendain  alii 
nd  Don  reqtdri  quam  fidem,  qoA  hoic  pfomiaaioni  lldeliler  aMator,  Chriatum  in  aoia  Toibii 
Vemoem  eiedat,  et  ailri  hme  immanaa  bona  eaaa  donata  iMm  dabitet.  Ad  hane  fiden 
moK  aeqnetor  ani  aponte  duleiaaimua  afl^tna  cordia,  qua  ddatator  et  impingoator 
ipjritoa  hominia  (h«c  eat  eharitaa,  per  Spiritom  Sanctum  in  fide  Chriati  donata,)  at 
in  Chriitam,  tarn  brgum  et  benignom  teatatorem,  rapiatur,  JUtque  peniiui  alius  et 
nomu  homo.  Quia  enim  non  dulciter  lacrymetur,  imo  pre  gaudio  in  Chriatom  peoe 
eaanimetnr,  at  eredat  fide  faididntatl,  hano  Chriati  pmmiarinaam  imaatimabilem  ad  sa 
pertinere  7  Quomodo  non  diliget  tantum  bene&ctonm,  qui  indiguo  et  longe  alia 
merito  tantaa  divitiaa  et  hereditatem  banc  letemam  prsveniena  ofifert,  promittit  et 
donat  V*  Compare  Saneti  Anaahai  oratioiiea  n.  zzv-xxxv.  opp.  edit  Geriieron.  Fbx, 
119t,p  964,  aeq.  But  at  page  981  af  this  werii  Lathar  aa/a :  *«IU  poaaomqaatii 
die,  imoomni  heia,  mianun  habaie,  dona  qootiaa  valiMie,  poaaam  ariU  variia  Chriali 
inpoMn  et  fldem  ouau  in  iUia  alraa,**  ate.  n»  » indeed  tree,  hot  to  ovadooh 
wwy  that  aaaaiilegatioa,  aaeh  aa  idaaham  iMndd  noder  the  aaaramenta  ntterij  an- 
aaecaaaiy,  and  pMie  wofafaip  «aalBa%  ainSe  aomathii^  azianal mmH  alwajaibiia 
the  tMMdatioa  af  the  kUer. 
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full  sense  of  the  aboTe>cited  prayer,  which  the  Catholic  at  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  host  utters  to  his  Saviour  :  ^  To  thee  let  my  whole  life  be 
consecrated  I" 

'  Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  Reformers  might  be  led 
into  error  through  various,  and  some  extr^nely  scandalous,  abuses,  cspe* 
cially  an  unspiritual,  dry,  mechanical  performance  and  participation  in 
this  most  mysterious  function.  Moreover,  in  default  of  historical  learn- 
ing, the  high  antiquity  and  apostolic  origin  of  the  holy  sacrifice  was  un- 
known to  them.  If  it  cannot  even  be  denied,  that  their  whole  system, 
when  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  should  have  led  them  rather 
zealously  to  uphold,  than  to  disapprove  of  the  sacrificial  worship ;  yet 
they  instinctively  felt  that,  in  that  worship,  there  lay  something  in* 
finitely  more  profound  than  all  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  their  own 
theological  system ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were  driven  by  an  uncon* 
scious  impulse  into  a  negative  course* 

There  are  now  some  particulars  which  remain  to  be  consideredi  The 
doctrine  of  the  change  of  bread  and^irine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Catholic  system  of  theology. 
Who  doth  not  immediately  think  of  that  true,  moral  change  which 
must  take  place  in  man,  so  soon  as  he  enters  into  communion  with 
Christ,  when  the  earthly  man  ceases,  and  the  heavenly  one  begins,  so 
that  not  we,  but  Christ  liveth  in  us  t  In  the  Lord's  supper  Luther 
could  not  find  Christ  alone,— bread  and  wine  ever  recurred  to  his 
mind,  because,  in  the  will  of  those  regenerated  in  Christ,  he  saw  a 
permanent  dualism,  a  perpetual  co-existence  of  a  spiritual  and  a  carnal 
inclination,  so  that  the  latter— evil  principle  in  man — could  never  be 
truly  converted  into  the  former.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  is  the  clearest  representation  of  the  objectivity  of  the  food 
of  the  soul  offered  to  us  in  the  sacraments  ;  and,  if  we  may  dare  to 
speak  of  the  internal  motions  of  the  Divine  economy,  we  should  affirm 
that,  by  this  transubstantiation,  wrought  through  a  miracle  of  God's 
omnipotence,  the  strongest  barrier  is  raised  against  any  false  subjective 
opinion.  This  doctrine,  which  most  undoubtedly  was  at  all  times 
prevalent  in  the  Church,*  though  at  one  time  more  clearly,  at  another 


«  In  the  Liturgy  of  St  ChryMstoin  (Ooar  Eueholog,  p.  77)  we  meet  with  the 
following  forms  of  prayer:  **Evx^»r  iUmra,  «ror  aytot  i^nt**  "Blen,  O  I^id, 
the  holy  bread,*'  saith  the  deacon ;  hereupon  the  priest  saith :  "  irUitnf  tof  /uttt  S^rn 
roih^f  t/^/of  o-etfAA  <rov  X^irrov  rov.**  **  Make  this  bread  the  venerable  body  of  tfaj 
Christ.''  Then  the  deacon  calls  npon  the  priest  to  bless  the  wine ;  whereupon  the  latter 
nith :  '*  Ti  ^i  if  tronr^Ar  *rt6r^  tZ/uaf  m/uul  <ro5  X{<rw  0w"  "  Make  what  is  con- 
tained fai  tbk  chalice  the  venerable  bkwd  of  thy  Christ"    Then  over  both  the  priest 
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iesd  dearly,  ex|»rei0ed,  accofding  aa  occasion  seeoiecl  to  require,  wa% 
In  the  Middle  Age»  laid  down  aa  a  formal  dogma,  at  a  period,  when  a 
ialae  pantheistic  mysticism,  which  we  have  elsewhere  described,  con« 
founded  the  distinctions  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  identi* 
fied  the  Father  with  the  world,  the  Son  of  God  with  the  eternal  idea  of 
man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  religious  feelings.  Several  Gnostic 
■ects,  and  afterwards,  Amalrich  of  Chartres,  and  David  of  Dinant«  in* 
culcated  these  errors.  They  regarded  the  historical  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  Jssus  as  a  self-revelation  of  man,  and  the  sacraments  were, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  these  people  nought  else  than  what  man  chose 
of  himself  to  attribute  to  them.  Hence,  they  rejected  them  as  useless  $ 
tnd,  identif3ring  with  God  the  energies  of  the  world,  they  conceiv^  it 
singular  that  those  powers,  which  in  themselves  were  thoroughly  divine, 
should  receive,  from  any  external  cause,  a  divine  nature  or  property* 
In  this  Conjuncture  of  time,  it  appeared  necessary  to  point  out  more 
clearly  than  had  been  done  at  any  previous  period,  the  primitive  doc* 
trine  that  had  been  handed  down,  and  to  set  it  in  the  strongest  light 
with  all  the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  change 
ofmbsUmee  in  created  powers,  to  be  applied  as  a  divine  and  sanctifying 
nourishment  of  the  spirit,  most  clearly  established  the  opposition  of 
Christianity  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  these  sects,  which  took  so 


Mfth :  **  Convertmif  them  through  thy  Aoly  Spirit,"  ** fMru/^^ixif  r^  imifAm  rov 
fy  iey/(^**  The  liturgy  of  St.  Bssil  hns  the  eame  fomii,  witli  even  «  verbal  ooiiMsi. 
dence.  (p.  166.) 

In  Renaadut*8  ColUcHo  Liturgiarum  Ortenta/tttm  (torn  i.  p.  157.)  we  read  aa  fol. 
Iowa  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Alexandrine  Church :  "''Bt*  ^  W  if*af  at}  it)  to^c  Sfrouf 
'TC^Tovc,  *«)  W\  TO  mrtiptx  rdunct  to  mtifAk  a-oif  *ri  &y^fj  ha,  tovta  iytdn^  »u  Ttxik^v, 
it  itatrfilSf*f40f  irtif.  K<t)  #«irfrii,  -fo?  ftn  igTo?  r.^*  ....  to  /i  «-3tji^icf  gjfiitt  t»c 
mtmt  Ai^MMc  dCVTOtf  rou  a^^wu  aj)  dwv  a^i  ^ri^t,  a<i  ^ofi/itwuJaK  i/uZo,  'Im«« 
XfM^rw."  *'  Send  down  upon  ua,  and  upun  these  breads,  and  upon  these  chalices, 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  conaecrste  and  consummate  these  as  the  omnipotent 
God  ;  and  that  he  may  make  the  bread  the  body,  and  the  chalice  the  blood,  of  the. 
Mew  Testament  of  him  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  universal  King,  Jesus 
ChrM." 

The  so-called  universal  canon  of  the  Eihiopiana  says,  loe.  cit.  p.  504  :  **  Osfende 
fiuiem  tuam  super  hunc  panem  et  super  hone  calieera,  quos  proposuimus  super  hoc 
altara  spiritoale  tuum :  benedic,  sanctifiea,  et  purifica  illoa ;  et  transmuta  hunc  piu 
nem,  ut  fiat  corpus  tuum  punim,  et  quod  mistum  est  in  hoc  calice,  sanguis  tuuH  pvs. 
tiosoa.**  Hereupon  Renaudot  observes  (p.  537  :}  **  Veram  mutationem  significat  vox 
£thiOpiea,  lei  scilicet  unins  in  aliam,  nt  agnoscit  ipse  Lndolfus  in  lexicis  suis,  mul- 
tique  scfiptariB  loci  in  quibus  usurpatur.  palam  faciunt  Si  vel  levissuna  de  ejus 
significatione  esset  dnbitatio,  tox  Coptica,  oui  respondet,  et  Tezsiones  Arabics  illam 
pbBs  discutcrent.** 
31 
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ch  pleamire  in  the  world  aa  to  confound  it  with  the  divinity  ;  fkifing 
to  obMorve  that,  throu^  the  creative  energy  of  the  Redeemer  only  could 
a  new  world  be  called  into  existence,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
impoaaible  for  him  to  be  engendered  by  the  world.  Moreover,  out  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  age  sprang  a  peculiar  form  of  the  most  solemn 
adoration  of  the  Eucharist  {fettum  corporis  Christi,)  so  that  it  should 
be  no  longer  possible  to  confound  the  internal  acts  of  the  human  mind 
with  the  historical  Christ ;  for,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  festival,  Christ 
was  represented  as  eMraneouB  to  man,  and  neither  as  one  in  himself 
witii  us,  nor  as  evolved  out  of  us,  but  as  coming  to  us  only  from  with- 
out.*  In  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatton,  Christianity  with  its  en« 
tire  essence  exhibits  itself  as  an  external,  immediate  divine  revelation. 
At  the  period  of  tiie  Reformation,  therefore,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
te  bring  out  this  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  rites  connected  with  it, 
in  the  most  prominent  form  ;  as  an  empty,  erroneous  spirituality  was 
everywhere  manifesting  itself. 

Lastly,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  custom  prevaik  of  receiving  com- 
munion only  under  one  kind : — a  matter,  as  is  evident,  belonging  to 
discipline,  and  not  to  doctrine.f  It  is  well  known  that  this  custom  was 
not  first  established  by  any  ecclesiastical  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  usuage,  that  this 
law  was  passed  in  approval  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  notoriet}'( 
that  the  monasteries  in  whose  centre  this  rite  had  its  rise,  and  thence 
spread  in  ever  wider  circles,  were  led  by  a  very  nice  sense  a£  delicacy 
tm  impose  on  themselves  this  privation.  A  pious  dread  of  desecrating, 
by  spilling  and  the  like,  even  in  the  most  conscientious  ministration,  the 
form  of  the  sublimest  and  the  holiest,  whereof  the  participation  can  be 
vouchsafed  to  man,  was  the  feeling  which  swayed  their  minds.  Some 
may  hold  this  opinion  for  superstitious ;  and,  according  as  they  see  in 
the  consecrated  elements  but  mere  material  species,  the  more  easily 


*  That  it  mm  not  in  the  Middle  Age,  ae  a  IHtqIoiis  ignorance  has  often  anerted, 
that  the  adoiatioB  of  the  Eochariet  fint  afQee,  ntunberlew  auUioritiea  can  prove* 
For  example,  to  pa«  orer  the  teetimonies  of  the  sioeh  moie  ancient  Oklgea,  vn 
tmd  in  the  litaify  of  St  ChryMMtoin  (CSoai's  Enohokig.  p.  81,)  at  die  ekvatiQii  of 
ibe  Hoi*,  the followfaig  words:  ••  tir*  «^o#«ot«  •  M{ivr,  a«i  i  /mmioc,  W ^  W<nr  tittf- 


M  Tbm  the  prieatand  the  deacon  wonhip,  each  in  (he  place  whera  he  etamb,  aay. 
ing  in  secret  three  times :  *  O  God  !  be  propitMHia  to  me  a  smner.'  And  the  people 
la  like  manner  all  wonihip  with  reverence." 

t  ConciL  Trident.  Seas.  xjd.  Can.  i-iv.  8eak  zzii.  Decret  sop.  co^Mcas.  calici& 
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w31  aaeh  on  opinion  occur  to  their  minds.  But  the  Catholic  who,  even 
in  this  formality^  proves  that  it  is  not  with  him  a  mere  matter  of  form 
when  he  abstains  flrom  the  consecrated  chalice,  and  who^  taught  by  ex* 
amples  in  Scriptitret  or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
Church,  thinks  himself  justified  in  so  abstaining,  without  becoming 
alienated  from  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ*  or  losing  any  portion  of  his 
Eocharistic  blessings  c-^^e  CatiioKc,  we  say,  rejoices  ^at,  though  in 
his  Church  there  may  be  men  of  a  perhaps  exaggerated  scrupulosity, 
yet  none  are  found  so  carnal^minded  as  to  desire  to  drink  in  the  com- 
munion  not  the  holy  blood,  but  the  mere  wine,  and  often,  on  that  ac* 
count,  protest,  among  other  things,  against  what  they  call  a  mutilation 
of  the  ordinance  of  Ctuist.  We  regret  the  more  to  be  obliged  to  caU 
the  attention  of  our  separated  brethren  to  this  abuse  in  their  Church,  as 
we  must  add,  that  the  number  of  those  in  their  communion  ia  not  less 
considerable,  who  forego  the  partaking  of  the  sacred  blood,  not  from 
any  spiritual  dread  of  desecrating  it  by  spilling,  but  from  a  mere  sen* 
sual  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  uncleanliness  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup.  When  even  the  Zninglians  complain 
of  this  mutilation, — they  who  have  taken  away  the  body  with  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  left  in  room  of  them  mere  bread  and  mere  wine, — ^it  is 
difficult  not  to  think  of  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  wherein  the  Re- 
deemer reproaches  the  Pharisees,  that  they  strain  at  gnats,  but  swallow 
camels.  However,  we  should  rejoice,  if  it  were  left  free  to  each  one  to 
drink  or  not  of  the  consecrated  chalice ;  and  this  permisnon  would  be 
granted,  if  with  the  same  love  and  concord  an  universal  desire  were 
expressed  for  the  use  of  the  cup,  as,  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  con^ 
trary  wish  has  been  enounced. 

^  xzxv^— Boctrine  of  the  Lntheraiu,  Zwin^lians,  and  Calvinists,  on  the  Euohanit. 

The  Reformation  had  run  its  course  but  for  a  few  years,  when 
there  arose  among  its  partisans,  in  relation  to  the  holy  £ucharist,  very 
important  points  of  difierence.  Luther  taught  a  real  and  sobstantiai 
piMenoe  of  the  body  and  Mood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  communion,  with* 
out,  however,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation,  which  he 
rejected,  not  on  exegetical  grounds,  but  on  account  of  an  expression  ac- 
cidentally thrown  out  by  Pierre  d*Ailly.*  But  we  have  already  observed 

*  Even  the  tenth  article  of  the  Angsburgr  Gonfenion  teache^  *'  De  canuX 
Domini  docent,  quod  corpus  et  eangnta  Chriflti  vere  adnnt  et  (fiftribuaotnr 
Twcentibas  in  cosn^  Domini,  et  impiobant  aecaa  docentei .**  The  worda  **  nib 
ipeeie  puik  at  rini,**  wen  arigioaUy  iSMrted,  bat,  as  eaxij  as  the  year  1531, 
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that  Carlstadtf  a  colleague  of  Luther's  inWittemberg,  drew  from  th6tfe 
tery  opinioua  which  JjUther  and  Melauijthon  had  put  forth,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sacraraentsi  conclusioiia  which,  according  to  the  princi" 
pies  of  those  Reformers,  could  not  be  easily  invalidated.  The  exegetie 
proofs,  on  the  other  handy  which  Carlstadt  adduced  in  support  of  hisr 
views,  were  most  feeble,  nay,  perfectly  contemptible:  but  what  he  wa^ 
unable  to  accomplish,  Zwiogle  end  CEcolampadius,  who  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  attempted  with  much  dexterity  to  eflfect.  If  the  first  Swii9 
Reformers  in  more  than  one  respect  evinced  a  shallowneas  without  ex-* 
ample,  this  was  here  more  pre-eminently  the  case.  They  saw  in  the 
holy  Eucharist  a  mere  remembrance  of  Christt  of  his  sufferings  and  hi^ 
death  i  at  least,  whatever  traces  of  a  deeper  signification  they  mighl 
yet  find  in  this  mystery,  were  so  feeble  as  to  be  rarely  discerned  by  any 
one.*^  Moreover,  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  variously  interpreted  the 
welUknown  classical  passage  in  Matthew,  though  they  agreed  hi  the 
result.  The  former  maintained  that  t^t  (is)  was  the  same  as  ^*  mg^ 
nifies :"  the  latter  took  tm  in  its  proper  sense,  but  asserted  that  0Sft^ 
(body)  was  put  metaphorically  for  *'  sign  of  my  body.^  Luther  had 
then  indeed  already  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation  ?  but  he 
still  continued,  with  his  accustomed  coarseness  and  violence,  yet  witb 
great  acuteness  and  most  brilliant  success,  to  defend  against  Zwingliu9 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,     For,  whenever  the  doc-* 


Melancthon  mippnMed  them.  See  Salig's  complete  Histoiy  of  the  Aogsbor^ 
ConfcsBton  (in  German,)  vol.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  171.  In  the  eopy  of  tbe  Confes* 
•ion  presentecTto  the  Euiperor  Charles  V,  m  the  year  1530,  the  tenth  article 
Tan  thai :  *'  Tonefaing  tbe  Lord*»  topper,  it  u  tau|^C,  (hat  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  trol  j  present,  given,  distribnled,  and 
taken  in  the  Eucharist.    On  which  account  the  contrary  doctrine  is  rejected." 

*  "  Rnldrichi  Zwinglii  Op.  (.  ii.  In  the  essay  (IHustrissImis  Grermaniie  Princip.  in 
ConcUiis  Aug.  Congreg.  p.  546,  b.;,  he  gives  an  explanation  not  unworthy  a  Ration* 
^st  of  our  time,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Christians  said.  Christ  is  present  m  the 
Buebariat :  **  Quo  foctmn  est,  ut  veteres  dixerint  corpus  Christi  vere  6sw  m  ccena  i 
idautem  duptici  nomine,  cum'  propter  istam,  qufe  jam  dicta  est,  cortam  fidei  ^Mhntftit- 
plationenit  <piaB  Christum  ipsum  in  eraee  propter  nos  doficientem  nihil  minus  pne. 
scntem  videt,  quam  Stephanas  camalibus  oculisad  dexteram  Patriaregnantem  vide* 
let.  ETt  adseverare  aadeo,  banc  Stephano  reyelationem  et  exhibitionem  sensibiliter 
esse  factam,  ut  nobis  e^emplo  essct,  fideliBus,  cum  pro  se  paterentur,  eo  semper  modo 
fete,  aoD  sensibilifer,  sed  conltemplatione  et  solatia  fidei.**  F.  649^:  **Cttm  pater, 
familias  peregre  profectorus  nobiliastmum  annulum  suum,  in  quo  iioago  sua  expreasa 
est,  conJQgi  matrifamilie  his  verbis  tradit :  En  me  tibi  maritum,  quem  absenteoor 
teneas,  et  quo  fo  oblectes.  Jam  ille  pater&milias  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
typum  gerit.  Is  enim  abiefis  ecclesitt  conjugi  stue  imaginem  suam  in  ccsniB  sacra* 
mento  reKquit." 
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trmal  (ruth  is  ia  any  degree  on  bis  side,  he  is  always  an  incomparable 
<)isptitant ;  and  what  he  put  forth  on  this  subject  in  bis  controversial 
writings  is  still  well  deserving  of  attention. 

Between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  opinions,  Capito  and  the  pliant 
Bocer  attempted  to  steer  an  untenable  middle  course,  without  being  able 
to  reduce  their  ideas  to  clear,  simple  forms  of  expression.*  More  suc- 
cessful was  Calvin  in  holding  snch  a  middle  course  :  and  his  acuteness 
would  not  have  failed  finding  the  most  fitting  expression  for  his  ideas, 
had  he  not  purposely  preferred  a  certain  obscurity.  He  taught  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  the  be- 
liever partook  of  it.  But  he  only  meant  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
bodily  participation  of  the  material  elements,  which  in  every  respect 
lemained  what  they  were,  and  merely  signified  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  a  power,  emanating  from  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  now  in 
heayen  only,  is  communicated  to  the  spirit.^  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  opinion  adopted  in  the  **  Agreement  of  Zurich^'  by  the  Swiss 
Reibrmed ;  and  the  later  Calvinistic  formularies  of  faith  in  like  manner 
all  fidhere  to  it.:}: 


*  C»nfe«.  Tetnpolitan, «.  zvifi.  p.  359.  **  Singular!  studio  base  Chritti  in  miot 
bonitatem  temper  deprsdicant,  qnH  is  non  minus  hodi^,  quam  in  novissimA  illA,  coenA, 
«Bmibai  qui  inter  illius  diseipuloe  es  unimo  nomen  dederant,  cum  banc  oonam,  at 
ipse,  institoifc,  repetnnt,  verum  snum  oorpes  verumque  tuam  sang;Qinem  ver6  edea. 
^vam  et  bibendon,  in  eibum  poturaque  animanim,  quo  illn  in  miemmm  vitan  alan- 
tor,  dare  per  saeramefata  dignatnr  at  jam  ipse  in  ilHs,  et  illi  in  ipso  vivant  et  porma- 
neant,  in  die  noviasima  in  novam  et  immortalem  vitam  per  ipsum  resuscitandi,"  ete. 
Bat  as  even  Zwinglios  made  ose  of  the  expression,  **  Christ  is  tra]y  present  in  the 
Lord's  Sapper,**  and  the  cities  of  Upper  Oeimany  were  in  close  ccmnezion  with  him, 
no  one  confided  in  this  declaration  of  the  Imnakiry.  Compare  Salif's  oomplete  his- 
toyoftheAageborg  Confession  (in  Gennan,)  vol.  ii.  e  ]3«p.40O:  •«  The  praise," 
cays  he,  **  cannot  be  refused  to  the  Confession  of  the  four  cities,  that  on  many  points 
it  has  a  good  and  Christian  bearing ;  but  in  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was 
very  ambiguously  worded,  so  that  it  night  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  2wing]e*«,  as 

well  as  of  Luther's  doctrine Henee  must  the  aibrssaid  article  of  this  Confessioa 

he  andcMCood  and  ezpkiiied  from  the  previously  cited  correspondence  between  Bueer 


t  Calvin.  lastit  lib.  iv.  «.  17,  M.  509 ;  Consens.  Tig.  Calvin,  opp.  torn.  viii. 
p.  648. 

t  ConiSess.  Helvet.  n.  art.  zz  zzii.  p.  99,  et  seq.  **  Coraam  veromysticam.'*  it  is 
sud  (art.  zzii.,)  **  suis  yere  ad  hoe  oflfert,  ut  magb  magisque  in  illis  vivat,  et  illi  in 
ipso :  non  qood  pani  et  vuu>  corpus  Domini  et  sanguis  vel  naturahter  uniantur,  sed 
^ood  panic  et  vinom  ez  institutione  Domini  symbols  cunt,  qnibos  ah  ipso  Domino,  per 
0oelcsi»  minisleriam,  vera  eorporis  et  sanguinis  ejus  communieatio,  non  in  periturum 
veatris  eibum,  sed  in  atemn  vitA-alimooiam,  eshibeatnr.  Hoc  sacro  eibo  ideo  snps 
otamur,  quoniam  hnjos  monita  in  crucifizi  mortem  sanguinemqne  fidei  ocnlis  intuen. 
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We  must  however  examine  this  subject  more  nearly.  The  disfrate* 
prevailing  between  the  Wittemberg  and  Helvetic  Reformers  could,  for 
manj  reasons,  be  viewed  only  with  the  greatest  pain  by  the  advocates 
and  friends  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Independently  of  the  fact, 
that,  from  the  existence  of  such  disputest  the  Catholics  not  unsuccesB* 
fully  drew  conclusions  against  important  principles  of  the  Reformen, 
these  controversies  prevented  the  union  of  all  the  protestant  Churches 
in  one  common  struggle  against  their  adversariesr-^t  struggle  which 
threatened  ever  more  and  more  to  terminate  in  a  Uoody  civi)  war ;  and 
of  what  importance  in  the  latter  case  must  not  concord  prove !  Most 
critical  was  the  situation  of  the  Sacramentarians — such  was  the  name 
given  by  Luther  to  disciples  of  Zwingle,  Carlstadt  and  others ;  for  their 
party  was  confined  to  only  four  cities  within  the  whole  compass  of  the 
German  empire ;  and  therefore,  abandoned  to  themselves  done,  they 
could  make  no  vigorous  resistance.  Hence,  at  the  celebrated  diet  of 
Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530,  they  exerted  every  imaginable  effort,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Bucer,  employed  every  subterfuge  of  equivoca* 
tion,  in  order  to  be  received  into  the  association  of  the  German  Protes- 
tants. But  all  their  endeavours  failed,  especially  through  the  Grerman 
honesty  of  Luther,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  harshest  strain  against 
their  evasions.     Even  in  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg,  it  was 


tei,  ao  nlutem  nosCnun  Don  floie  colMtis  vitaB  gfiutv  et  vero  yitm  OBtemn  nnsa  medi. 
tantOB,  hoe  ipiritaali,  vivifico  intimoqiie  pabnlo  ineffiLbili  cum  iraavitate  refidmnr,  ac 
kienairabili  veifai  laptilii  propter  mYentam  vitam  ezultamus,  totique  ac  yixibua  < 
Bostrit  omnibut  m  gratianim  aetkmem,  tain  pro  admiraDdo  Chriati  ei^a  noa  I 
efiundiimif ,"  ete.  Tlua  foim  belong*  properly  to  the  eategoiy  of  the  Tetvapofatana. 
Conlea.  Gall,  art  xzzri.  p.  123 :  *'  Afficmamaa  aanctam  ecanam  Domini,  altcran  ti- 
delicet  neiamentum,  erne  nobie  testimonium  noetrae  cum  Domino  noitio  Jean  Chiulo 
nnitionis,  quoniam  non  est  dmitazat  mortnua  seme!  et  ezcitataaa  moitms  pro  nobis. 
Bed  etiam  vere  noe  paseit  et  nutrit  eame  sua  et  sanguine,  ut,  mmm  cum  ipso  facti. 
vitam  cum  ipso  oommunem  habeamns.  Qvamvis  enira  Boae  ait  in  ecelis,  ibidem 
etiam  mansoros,  donee  veniat mondnm  jodieataras;  eredimos  tamen  enm  araaoa  «i 
inoomprehenaibfli  spiriins  soi  virtnte  noe  nntrire  et  TiTificaie  aoi  eorporia  el  i 
Babstanti4  per  fidem  apprehenslL.  Dicimus  autem  hoe  spiritualiter  fieri,  mm  at  < 
•isB  et  veritatis  looo  nia^inatioiiem  ant  eojptationem  aapponamns,  ead  potins,  quo- 
niam hoe  myrterium  nostra)  cum  Christo  eoalitionis  tam  sablime  est,  nt  omnea  no^ 
tros  sensDB  totnmque  adeo  ordinem  natnm  soperet :  denique  quoniam  com  sit  dirt, 
num  ae  ceeleste,  non  nisi  fide  pereipi  et  apprehendi  potest."  Confess.  An|^  ail. 
zzzviiL  p.  197 :  '*  Ccana  domuu  non  est  tantum  signom  matoe  benevolentin  CShiia* 
tiaaorum  inter  aese,  vermn  potius  est  saeramentum  noatnB  per  moffem  Christ!  re. 
demptionis.  Atqne  adeo  rite,  digne,  et  cum  fide  sumeDtibos  panis,  quern  fiangimaa. 
est  communicatio  corporis  Chrieti :  similiter  poculum  benedictionis  est  communicatio 
'"sanffuinis  Christi*" 
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Qiiiy  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confessioii  that  final  quiet  was 
gnnted. 

If  the  middle  opinioii  respectiiig  the  Eucharist,  framed  under  these 
Gircumstanoesy  was  originally  far  more  the  result  of  pohtical  embarraai- 
ment,  tiian  the  fruit  of  a  sincere  conviction  obtained  by  earnest  inves- 
tigation, it  now  began  to  make  its  way,  and  include  an  ever  greater 
number  of  Lutherans  among  its  supporters.  Even  Melancthon,  who 
was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  it,  had  the  complaisance  to  make,  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (that  appeared  subsequent  to 
the  year  1540,)  some  impcuiant  changes  in  its  favour ;  just  as  if  his 
having  composed  this  public  formulary  of  faith  gave  him  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  according  to  his  good  pleasure  \*  As  the  advocates  of 
this  new  opinion  employed  without  hesitation  the  expression,  that  Christ 
is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  his  body  and  blood  given  to  be^ 
hevers  for  participation,  and  as  the  altered  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  favoured  a  certain  indefiniteness  of  meaning,  it  was  unhes' 
itatingly  asserted  after  Luther's  death,  that  the  opinion  of  the  innova-. 
tors  was,  even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  Reformation, 
perfectly  orthodox.  If  John  k  Lasko»  who  was  so  ill-treated  by  the 
English,  Danish,  and  German  Protestants,  deserves  to  be  forgiven 
for  having,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  historical  interpretation,  affixed 
his  own  meaning  to  the  original  formulary  delivered  to  the  emt)eror, 
because,  by  this  expedient,  he  thought  to  insure  his  temporal  safety ; 
the  two-faced  conduct  of  Melancthon,  on  the  other  hand,  will  remain 
an  eternal  etigma  on  bis  memory  ;  and  all  the  apologies  attempted  in 
his  behalf  can  proceed  on  no  oth^  principle  than  that  his  pretended 
good  intention  sanctified  the  moans  employed.  With  the  most  touch- 
ing confidence  did  the  remotest  communities  apply  to  him,  to  learn  with 
certainty  from  bus  own  lips  the  true  Lutheran  doctrine ;  and  yet  ho 
could  biing  himself  to  meet  that  confidence  with  crafty  and  evasive  re* 
plies,  that  were  perfectly  inconsistent  one  with  the  other.  A  few  months 
only  before  his  death,  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  for  his  own 


*  'ne  followiDg  ii  the  difibrenoe  between  the  unchanged  and  the  changed  Augs- 
bnig  CoofeMioa ;  but  what  we  ihall  have  oeeaaioii  to  relate  8ab«eqaently  will  best 
iUaitnCe  this  diflonnee.  The  nnehanged  edition :  **  De  cona  Domini  decent,  qaod 
eoqws  et  espgaia  Chrieti  ven  udmnt  4t  HtlnkMmUur  veaoentibiui  in  eama  Domini* 
<l  impnbant  0t(cus  doeenUt/*  It  is  to  be  obeenred,  that  even  here  the  **  rab  ppecie 
panis  et  vini  **  is  abeady  wanting,  but  which,  as  SaligaaTi,  was  no  change  in  realibu$. 
(Vol.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  477.)  The  changed  edition :  "  De  eosna  Domini  doccnt,  qnod  cum 
pane  ct  vino  vere  exhihetintjtr  corpus  et  sangois  Christi,  vescentibu«  in  coenA  Do- 
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personal  safety,  he  declarecl  himself  decidedly  for  Calvin's  view.  Thk 
hypocrisy  of  Melancthon  was  imitated  by  his  disciples,  the  profeeaora 
of  theology  in  Wittemberg,  as  well  as  many  others ;  and  we  might  call 
the  fate  which,  on  discovery  of  their  undoubtedly  shameful  decepttoDt 
they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a  merited  chas- 
tisement, had  it  not  been  in  some  respects  too  severe. 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Lutherans  not  only  to  assert  against  the 
Crypto-Calvinists  the  original  doctrine  of  their  Church,  but  to  express 
it  in  the  most  definite  forms.  This  occurred  in  the  following  manner : 
Calvin  having  spoken  indeed  of  a  true  partaking  of  the  body  of  Chrirt, 
but  acknowledging  only  a  certain  spiritual  reception  of  it,  which,  at 
the  same  moment  when  the  bread  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  is  by  means 
of  faith  enjoyed  by  the  soul,  and  having,  accordingly,  connected  only 
by  time  the  spiritual  food  with  the  participation  of  the  material  ele- 
ments, the  orthodox  Lutherans  decreed  in  the  ••  Formulary  of  Con- 
cord," that  the  body  of  Christ  is  administered  trtt  trnCA,  and  under  the 
bread.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that,  according  to  Calvin's  theory,  it 
is  only  the  justified  who  are  in  a  communion  of  life  and  faith  with 
Christ, — in  other  words,  the  elect  only  that  can  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  while  the  unbeliever  receives  only  bread  and  wine.  Against  this 
theory  the  '*  Formulary  of  Concord"  teaches,  that  the  unworthy  com- 
municant also  receives  the  body  of  the  Lord,  yet  to  his  own  judgment. 
Lastly,  an  argument  was  answered,  which  the  Calvinists  had  constantly 
alleged  as  one  in  itself  of  great  weight.  Against  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  they  observed  that  the  doctrine 
which  inculcated  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  ascension  up  to  heaven, 
Christ  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  was  incompatible  with  the  one,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  was  at  the  same  time  present  on  earth  in  the  Eu- 
charist. In  conformity  with  this,  Beza,  at  the  religious  colloquy  of 
Foissy,  which  the  Lutheran  theologians,  in  the  course  of  their  disputes 
on  the  sacrament,  often  adverted  to,  had  deckred  that  Christ  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  Eucharist  as  heaven  from  earth.  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  Luther  and  his  disciples  had  long  asserted  that  Christ,  even 
according  to  his  humanity,  was  everywhere  present  (uhiquUas  corporis 
Christ.)  This  strange  opinion,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  defiance  of  those  of  the  Palatinate,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Reformer  Brentius,  already  admitted  into  their  confession  of  faith,  was 
now  consecrated  by  the  ••  Formulary  of  Concord,"  and  raised  to  a  fbr- 
mal  article  of  faith.  The  objection  of  the  Calvinists  was  met  by  ob- 
serving that,  in  reference  to  God,  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  right 
or  left  side,  since  he  was  everywhere  present ;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  Christ,  even  according  to  his  humanity,  was  in  every  pbca. 
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With  this  was  closely  connected  the  much-handled  doctrine  of  the 
comimmicatio  idiamahum^  which  had  long  been  a  subject  of  strife  :  for 
the  Calvinists  brought  the  charge  of  Monophysitism  against  the  Lu« 
therans,  and  were  by  the  latter  in  torn  accused  of  the  heresy  of  Nes- 
torius.* 


•  SoUd.  Deekr.  pp.  659, 691,  734. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DIFFBRElfCKS  IN  RE8FBCT  TO   THB   DOCTBINK    ON  THB   CHITKCH. 


^  xzzn. — ^Notion  of  the  Church.    Combination  of  Diyine  and  human  elementa 
in  her.    IniaUibility  of  the  Church. 

It  has,  undoubtedly,  excited  surprise,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach  against  us  by  well-meaning  readers,  that  we  have  not, 
prior  to  all  the  subjects  here  discussed,  treated  of  the  article  of  Church 
authority.  For  it  appears  a  matter  of  self*evidence,  that  any  discus- 
sion respecting  the  doctrines  of  a  confession,  should  be  postponed  to 
the  inquiry  into  the  authority  which  that  confession  follows,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  derives  its  tenets.  In  fact,  this  appears  indeed 
to  be  self-evident,  if  we  merely  look  at  the  matter  from  without ;  and 
such  an  appearance  has  misled  many.  But,  as  we  have  made  it  our 
duty  everywhere  to  trace  the  inward  bond  of  connexion  pervading  all 
the  details  of  the  subject  treated  by  us,  and  forming  them  into  one 
living  connected  whole,  we  saw  ourselves  compelled  to  accord  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  matter  giving  light  before  that  which  receives  it,  and  to 
the  inwardly  determining  principle  before  that  which  is  determined ; 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  we  here  insert  the  article  on  the  Church, 
and  the.  authoritative  sources  of  the  different  confessions.  History 
teaches  us,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest 
Egyptian  Gnostic,  down  to  the  two  general  superintendents  of  Weimar 
and  Gotha,*  Messrs.  Roher,  and  Bretschneider.f  Holy  Writ  never  en* 


*  See  Rahr,  Letten  on  Rationaliam,  p.  15.  The  writer,  after  aaierting  that  in 
matten  of  faith  and  in  the  adoption  of  religioos  doctrinea,  reaaon  alone  decidea,  foea 
on  to  flay,  **  The  Bible  is.  in  hia  estimation,  nothing  more  than  any  other  book.  He 
holds  its  declaiations  to  be  valid  only  when  they  are  in  accordance  with  his  own  eon. 
victions;  and  these  declarations  do  not  constitute  the  ground  of  determination,  for 
these  depend  on  their  own  rational  proofs,  but  serve  merely  as  an  illustiationv  that 
others  also,  wise  men  of  antiquity,  have  so  thought  and  believed." 

t  See  Bretschneider's  "  St.  Simonianism  and  Christianity,  or  Critical  Exposition 
of  the  St.  Simonian  religion,  its  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  our  times."  Leipzig,  1832.  As  the  result  of  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence in  theological  matten,  in  modem  times,  we  are  told  by  this  author,  **  Not  onty 
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joyed  the  authority,  which  it  mvat  ky  claim  to  among  Christiana,  of 
detemuDing  by  its  purport  thw  modes  of  thinking.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  always  preconceived  opinions — opinions  derived  from  sources 
extraneous  to  Christianity,  that  w&re  made  the  standard  for  estimating 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  extent  of  that  authority,  and  the  mode 
of  its  use,  although  this  might  not  always  be  so  openly  and  candidly 
confessed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  above-mentioned  rationalists.  Se- 
yeml  of  the  smaller  religious  sects,-— the  Anabaptists,  the  Quakers^ 
the  SwedenlMMTgians,  and  others, — are  in  modern  times  irrefragable 
Touchers  for  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted.  As  regards  Luther,  he 
by  no  means  first  abandoned  the  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  same  to  Holy  Writ,  and  then  changed 
what  he  found  reprehensible  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Still  leas 
did  he  make  use  of  the  principles,  according  to  which  he  formed  his 
theory  of  the  Church,  to  deduce  from  them  his  other  doctrines.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  took  place  t»  hoik  respects.  In  regard 
to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  attacks  of  Luther 
were  by  no  means  directed  against  the  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  her  authority ;  nay,  he  declared  himself  at  the  outset  ready  to  submit 
his  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  he  had  to 
endure  a  grievous  struggle  with  his  conscience,  whereof  he  himself  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  description,  until  he  at  length  obtained  a 
melancholy  victory,  and  until  the  troubled  spirit  departed  from  him. 
Had  the  Catholic  Church  agreed  to  recognize  his  doctrine,  he  in  his 
turn  would  ever  have  acknowledged  her  authority.  And  assuredly,  as 
&r  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  uiting 
two  things  so  contradictory,  as  his  dogma%  and  the  Caihdic  Church ; 
and,  as  he  had  often  succeeded  in  coupling,  as  a  peaceful  pair,  two 
things  inwardly  opposed  to  each  other,  so  he  would  have  made  the  at- 
tempt  here.  But,  with  sound  perception,  the  organs  of  the  Church  ob- 
served, that  deleterious  matter  was  infused  by  him  into  ecclesiastical 
life.  Summoned  now,  either  to  renounce  as  erroneous  his  peculiar  doc** 
trine  of  Justification,  together  with  the  propositions  determining  the 
I  or  determined  by  it,  or  no  longer  to  flatter  himself  with  the  title 


is  the  mterpretation  of  Scripture  to  be  abandoned  to  letence,  bat  even  the  contents 
of  Scriptare  discovered  by  inch  mterpretation  are  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
■ciences.**  This  assertion,  more  closely  analyzed,  would  signify  that  the  sum  total 
of  aU  the  truths,  which  the  sciences  in  general,  metaphysical  as  well  as  empirical, 
had  brooght  forth,  or  might  yet  bring  forth,  as  common  property,  are  the  standard 
for  estimating  the  coatenU  of  the  Bible.  What  then  is  the  Deity  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bretschneider  7    And  what  will  ho  be  yet  7 
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of  a  son  of  the  Church,  he  felt  Decewitated,  as  he  was  the  parent  of 
a  new  doctrine,  to  become  the  father  of  a  new  Church.  Hence,  it 
appeared  to  him  more  honourable  to  execute  what  his  own  spirit  sug- 
gested— rather  to  command  as  a  father,  than  to  obey  as  a  son.  He 
now  laid  the  foundations  for  another  Church  to  be  erected  by  himself; 
— whether  on  a  rock,  or  in  the  sand,  the  sequel  will  show. 

Yet  that  Luther  had  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  Justification,  before 
he  entertained  the  clear  idea  of  founding  a  new  Church,  is  only  a 
subordinate  motive  for  our  setting  forth  the  exposition  of  doctrine,  be- 
fore the  explanation  of  the  article  on  the  Church.  For  it  not  rarely 
happens,  that  what  is  merely  an  effect,  is  already  clearly  recognized, 
while  its  cause,  though  long  busy  in  the  back«ground  of  human  con- 
sciousness, exhibits  itself  only  later  in  its  full  light,  and  with  entire 
clearness.  Accordingly,  it  is  perhaps  possible,  that  Luther's  other 
tenets  may  stand  in  relation  of  internal  dependence  on  his  view  of  the 
Church,  although  he  may  have  been  clearly  conscious  of  his  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  prior  to  his  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and 
consequently  may  have  given  utterance  to  the  former  tenet,  previously 
to  the  latter.  The  principal  point  is,  consequently,  which  of  the  two 
furnishes  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  other  ?  We  must  thus  adhere 
to  the  latter  of  the  two  above-stated  propositions.  In  the  course  of  our 
inquiries  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that  Luther's,  as  well  as  Cahrin's 
and  Zwingle's  general  moral  views,  especially  their  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  entirely  pervade  their  theory  of  the 
Church  and  of  Scripture,  and  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  same* 
As,  moreover,  we  consider  the  Catholic  doctrines  only  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Protestantism,  and  the  latter  must  accord* 
ingly  determine  what  Catholic  doctrines  are  to  be  here  discussed,  so 
they  must  also  regulate  the  made  of  the  discussion.  As  thus  the 
Catholic  doctrines  are  in  a  purely  passive  relation,  and  the  Protestant, 
if  we  are  to  pursue  a  scientific  course,  assign  the  present  piaee  to  the 
article  on  the  Church ;  so  our  method,  quite  independently  of  the  rea* 
sons  assigned  in  the  first  section,  is  in  every  way  justified. 

By  the  Church  on  earth.  Catholics  understand  the  visible  conmiunity 
of  believers,  founded  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring 
apostleship,  established  by  him,  and  appointed  to  conduct  all  nations,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  back  to  God,  the  works  wrought  by  him  during 
his  earthly  life,  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  mankind, 
are,  under  the  guidance  of  his  spirit,  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  to  a  visible  society  of  men^  is  this  great,  important,  and  mys* 
terious  work  entrusted.    The  uldmate  reason  of  the  visibility  of  the 
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Chnroh  is  to  be  found  in  the  incarnation  of  (lie  Divine  Word.     Had 
that  Word  deecended  into  the  hearts  of  men,  without  taking  the  form 
•f  a  servant^  and  accordingly  without  appearing  in  a  corporeal  shape^ 
then  only  an  interna^  invisible  Church  would  have  heen  established^ 
But  since  the  Word  became  ,^A,  it  expressed  itself  in  an  outward,  per' 
•eptible,  and  human  manner ;  it  spoke  as  man  to  man,  and  sufieredf 
and  worked  after  the  fashion  of  men,  in  order  to  win  them  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  God ;  so  that  the  means  selected  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob* 
ject,  fbllj  <iorresponded  to  the  general  method  of  instruction  and 
education  determined  by  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  man«     This 
decided  the  nature  of  those  means,  whereby  the  Son  of  God,  even  afteC 
He  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  worldi  wished  still  to 
work  in  the  world,  and  fi>r  the  world.     The  Deity  having  manifested 
its  action  in  Christ  according  to  an  ordinary  human  fashion^  the  form 
also  in  which  His  work  was  to  be  continued,  was  thereby  traced  onU 
The  preaching  of  his  doctrine  needed  now  a  visihley  human  medium^ 
and  must  be  entrusted  to  visible  envoys,  teaching  and  instructing  after 
the  wonted  method ;  men  must  speak  to  men,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
them,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  the  word  of  God.     And  as  in  the 
world  nothing  can  attain  to  greatness  but  in  society  ;  so  Christ  estab-> 
lished  a  community ;  and  his  divine  word,  his  living  will,  and  the  love 
emanating  from  him,  exerted  an  internal,  binding  power  upon  his  fol« 
lowers;  so  that  an  inclination  implanted  by  him  in  the  hearts  of  be* 
Kerera,  corresponded  to  his  outward  institution.     And  thus  a  living 
well-connected,  visible  association  of  the  faithful  sprang  up,  whereof  it 
might  be  said, — there  they  are,  there  is  his  Church,  his  institution^ 
wherein  he  continueth  to  live,  his  spirit  continueth  to  work,  and  the 
word  uttered  by  him  eternally  resounds*     Thus,  the  visible  Church, 
from  the  point  of  view  here  taken,  is  the  Son  of  God  himself,  evorlast-» 
ingly  manifesting  himself  among  men  in  a  human  form,  perpetually 
renovated,  and  eternally  young — the  permanent  incarnation  of  the 
name,  as  in  Holy  Writ,  even  the  faithful  are  called  ^  the  body  of 
Christ."    Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Church,  though  composed  of  men, 
Is  yet  not  purely  human.     Nay,  as  in  Christ,  the  divinity  and  the  hu- 
manity are  to  be  clearly  distinguished,  though  both  are  bound  in  unity  j 
so  is  he  in  undivided  entireness  perpetuated  in  the  Church.  The  Church, 
his  permanent  manifestation,  is  at  once  divine  and  human — she  is  the 
union  of  both.    He  it  is  who,  concealed  under  earthly  and  human  forms, 
works  in  the  Church  :  and  this  is  wherefore  she  has  a  divine  and  a  hu« 
man  part  in  an  undivided  mode,  so  that  the  divine  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  human,  nor  the  human  from  the  divine.     Hence  these  two 
parts  change  their  predicates.    If  the  divine^^the  living  Christ  and 
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hifl  spirit— constifute  undoubtedly  that  which  is  infallible,  and  etemaOy 
inerrable  in  the  Church ;  so  also  the  human  is  infallible  and  inerrable 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  divine  without  the  human  has  no  existence 
for  us :  yet  the  human  is  not  inerrable  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  organ, 
and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  dirine.  Hence,  we  are  enabled  to  con< 
ceive,  how  so  great,  important  and  mysterious  a  charge  couZd  have  eren 
entrusted  to  men. 

In  and  through  the  Church  the  redemption,  announced  by  Christ, 
hath  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  his  spirit,  a  reality ;  for  in  her  his 
truths  are  believed  and  his  institutions  are  observed,  and  thereby  have 
bAK>me  living*  Accordingly,  we  can  say  of  the  Church,  that  she  is 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  objective  form — its  living  exposition.  Since 
the  word  of  Christ  (taken  in  its  widest  signification)  found,  together 
with  his  spirit,  its  way.  into  a  circle  of  men,  and  was  received  by  them, 
it  has  taken  shape,  put  on  flesh  and  blood  \  and  this  shape  is  the  Church, 
which  accordingly  is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  the  essential  form  of  the 
Christian  Religion  itself.  As  the  Redeemer  by  his  word  and  his  spirit 
founded  a  community,  wherein  his  wwd  should  ever  be  living,  he  in- 
trusted the  same  to  this  society,  that  it  might  be  preserved  and  {ffopao 
gated.  He  deposited  it  in  the  Church,  that  it  might  spring  out  of  her 
ever  the  same,  and  yet  eternally  new,  and  young  in  energy ;  that  it 
might  grow  up,  and  spread  on  all  sides.  His  word  can  never  more  be 
separated  from  the  Church,  por  the  Church  from  his  word.  The  mote 
minute  explanation,  how  in  the  community  established  by  Christ,  this 
word  is  maintained  and  propagated,  and  each  individual  Christian  can 
aittain  to  the  undoubted  true  possession  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  accord- 
ingly  the  first  and  most  important  matter,  to  which  we  must  direct  at- 
tention. But  as  the  Church  is  connected  with  the  apostleship  estab- 
Ikhed  by  Christ,  and  can  by  this  only  maintain  itself;  so  this,  in  the 
second  place,  must  come  under  consideration.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  a  closer  examination  of  the  leading  propositions,  on  which  all 
ediers  tum--Hi  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  ultimate  reasons  for  that 
high  reverence  ^ich  Catholics  pay  to  this  Church. 


t  xzzvu«-->Morod0tiiledexpotitkmoffli0CsthotioviewoftfaeChQrch. 

When  the  time  appmnted  by  Christ  for  the  sending  down  of  the 
Spirit  was  come,  he  communicated  himself  to  the  apostles  and  the  other 
disciples,  when  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  all  of  **  one  accord  ^ 
(•^^t;fuJ(»9,)  they  were  k)nging  for  his  coming.  It  was  not  while  one 
here,  the  other  ^re,  abode  in  some  hidden  place :  nay,  they  were  ex* 
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preftsty  commanded  (Acts,  i.  4)  to  wait  for  him,  while  assembled  in 
Jerusalem.  At  last  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  had  been  promised,  appeared : 
he  took  an  outward  shape**the  fcnrm  of  fiery  tongue»«^n  image  of  his 
power  that  cleansed  hearts  from  all  wickedness,  and  thereby  united 
tliem  in  love.  He  wished  not  to  come  inwardly,  as  if  he  designed  to 
uphold  an  invisible  community ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  Word  was 
heeomejte&hf  so  he  came  in  a  manner  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  amid 
violent  sensible  commotions,  like  to  '*  a  rushing  mighty  wind/'  If  indi* 
viduals  were  filled  with  power  from  above  in  such  a  way,  that,  only  in 
as  fhr  as  they  constituted  an  tmity,  could  they  become  participators  of 
the  same ;  and  if  the  hallowing  of  the  spirit  took  place  under  sensible 
forms ;  so,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  for  all  times,  the 
union  of  the  interior  man  with  Christ  could  take  effect  only  under  out* 
ward  conditions,  and  in  communion  with  his  disciples.  Under  outward 
eandUions  :  for  independently  of  outward  instruction,  what  are  the  sa« 
eraments  but  visible  signs  and  testimonies  of  the  invisible  gifls  con* 
nected  with  them  ?  In  communion :  tot  no  one  by  the  act  of  baptism 
sanctifies  himself  ^  each  one  is,  on  the  contrary,  referred  to  those  who 
already  belong  to  the  community.  Nor  is  any  one  but  momentarily 
introduced  into  feltowship  with  the  members  of  the  Church— -to  remain 
only  until,  as  one  might  imagine,  the  holy  action  should  be  consummat« 
ed ;  for  the  fellowship  is  formed  in  order  to  bo  permanent,  and  the 
communion  begun,  in  order  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  Baptism 
is  the  introduction  into  the  Church-^the  reception  into  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  and  involves  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  sharing  for 
ever  in  her  joys  and  her  sorrows.  Moreover,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  word,  was  intrusted  by  the 
Lord  to  the  Apostolic  College  and  to  those  commissioned  by  it ;  so  thut 
all  believers,  by  means  of  this  Apostolic  College,  are  linked  to  the  com- 
munity, and  in  a  living  manner  connected  with  it.  The  fellow^p 
with  Christ  is  accordingly  the  fellowship  with  his  community — the  in* 
temal  union  with  him  a  communion  with  his  Church.  Both  are  in- 
separable,  and  Christ  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  him.  (Eph. 

On  this  account,  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  can  as 
Kttle  fail  in  the  pure  preservation  of  the  word,  as  in  any  o^er  part  of 
her  task :— -she  is  infiilliUe.  As  the  individual  worshipper  of  Christ  is 
incorporated  into  the  Church  by  indissoluble  bonds,  and  is  by  the  same 
conducted  unto  the  Saviour,  and  abideth  in  him  only  in  so  far  as  he 
abideth  in  the  Church,  his  faith  and  his  conduct  are  determined  by  the 
latter*  He  must  bestow  his  whole  confidence  upon  her ;  and  she  must 
therefore  merit  the  samet  Giving  himself  up  to  her  guidance,  he  ought 
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in  consequence  to  be  secured  against  delusion :  she  nuui  be  inemU^ 
To  no  individuait  [considered  as  such,  doth  infidlibility  belong ;  for  the 
CathoUc,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  observations,  regards  the  indi* 
vidual  only  as  a  member  of  the  whole )— kls  living  and  breathing  in  the 
Church.  When  his  feelings,  thoughts,  and  will,  are  conformable  to  her 
spirit,  then  only  can  the  individual  attain  to  inerrability*  Were  the 
Ohuroh  to  conceive  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  in  an 
opposite  sense,  and  consider  him  as  personally  infallible,  then  she  would 
destroy  the  very  notion  of  community  ;  for  communion  can  only  be 
conceived  as  necessary,  when  the  true  faith  and  pure  and  solid  Christ 
tian  life  cannot  be  conceived  in  individualization. 

Hence,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  love,  reverence,  and  devotion,  that 
the  Catholic  embraces  the  Church.  The  very  thought  of  resisting  her, 
of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  her  will,  is  one  against  which  his 
inmost  feelings  revolt,  to  which  his  whole  nature  is  abhorrent  2  and  to 
bring  about  a  schism— ^to  destroy  unity— ^is  a  crime,  before  whose  hein* 
ousness  his  bosom  trembles,  and  from  which  his  soul  recoils.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  community,  in  the  first  place^  satisfies  his  feel- 
ings and  his  imagination,  and,  in  the  second  place,  is  equally  agreeable 
to  his  reason  ;  while,  in  the  third  place,  the  living  appropriation  of  this 
idea  by  his  will,  appears  to  him  to  concur  with  the  highest  religious 
and  ethical  duty  of  humanity.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first  of  these 
reasons.  No  more  beautiful  olject  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Catholic-^none  more  agreeably  captivates  his  feelings,  than  the 
image  of  the  harmonious  inter- workings  of  countless  spirits,  who,  though 
scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  endowed  with  freedom,  and  possessing 
the  power  to  strike  ofi*  into  every  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  led  ; 
yet,  preserving  still  their  various  peculiarities,  constitute  one  great 
brotherhood  for  the  advancement  of  each  other's  spiritual  existence,— 
representing  one  idea,  that  of  the  reconciliation  of  mmi  with  God,  who 
on  that  account  have  been  reconciled  with  one  another,  and  are  become 
one  body.  (Eph.  iv.  1 1-^16.)  If  the  state  be  such  a  wonderful  work 
of  art,  that  we  account  it,  if  not  a  pardonable,  yet  a  conceivable  act, 
for  the  ancients  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  divine  worship,  and  almost 
everywhere  considered  the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  the  most  important ; 
— if  the  state  be  something  so  sacred  and  venerable,  that  the  thought  of 
the  criminal,  who  lays  on  it  a  destroying  and  desecrating  hand,  fills 
us  with  detestation ; — ^what  a  subject  of  admiration  must  the  Church 
be,  which,  with  the  tenderest  bonds,  unites  such  an  infinite  variety ; 
and  this  unimpeded  by  every  obstacle,  by  rivers  and  mountains,  deserts 
and  seas,  by  languages,  national  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities 
of  every  kind,  whose  stubborn,  unyielding  nature  defies  the  power  of 
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the  mightiest  conqaerors  7  Her  peace,  which  cometh  down  from  Hea* 
Yen,  strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  human  hreast,  than  the  spirit  of  earth- 
ly contention.  Out  of  all  nations,  often  so  deeply  divided  by  political 
interests  and  temporal  considerations,  the  Church  builds  up  the  house 
of  God,  in  which  all  join  in  one  hymn  of  praise ;  as,  in  the  temple  of 
the  harmless  village,  all  petty  foes  and  adversaries  gather  round  the 
one  sanctuary  with  one  mind.  And  as  often  here,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
^eace  of  God  will  bring  about  earthly  peace,  so  there,  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  same  result  will  frequently  ensue.  But  who  can  deem  it  a  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  Catholics  should  be  filled  with  joy  and  hope,  and,- 
enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  beautiful  construction  of  their  Church, 
should  contemplate  with  delight,  that  grand  corporation  which  they 
form,  since  the  philosophers  of  art  declare,  that  the  beautiful  is  only 
truth  manifested  and  embodied  1  Christ,  the  eternal  truth,  hath  built 
the  Church:  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  truth  transformed  by 
his  spirit  into  love,  is  become  living  among  men :  how  could  then  the 
Church  fail  in  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  ?  Hence,  we  can  compre- 
hend that  indescribable  joy,  which  hath  ever  filled  the  Church,  when 
existing  contests  have  been  allayed,  and  schisms  have  been  termi- 
nated. In  the  primitive  ages,  we  may  adduce  the  reunion  of  the  Nova* 
tian  communities  with  the  Catholic  Church,  so  movingly  described  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage ;  the  termination 
of  the  Meletian  schism,  and  the  rest.  From  a  later  period,  we  noay 
cite  the  event  of  the  reunion  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches^ 
which  occurcd  at  the  Council  of  Florence.  Pope  £ugenius  IV.  ex* 
presses  what  feelings  then  overflowed  all  hearts,  when  be  says,  '*  Re- 
joice ye  heavens,  and  exult,  O  earth  :  the  wall  of  reparation  is  pulled 
down,  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches ;  peace 
and  concord  have  returned  ;  for  Christ,  the  corner-stone,  who,  out  of 
two,  hath  made  one,  unites  with  the  strongest  bands  of  love  both  walis, 
and  holds  them  together  in  the  covenant  of  eternal  unity ;  and  so 
after  long  and  melancholy  evils,  after  the  dense,  cloudy  darkness  of  a 
protracted  schism,  the  light  of  long-desired  union  beams  once  more 
upon  all.  Let  our  mother,  the  Church,  rejoice,  to  whom  it  hath  been 
granted  to  see  her  hitherto  contending  sons  return  to  unity  and  peace : 
let  her,  who,  during  their  division,  shed  such  bitter  tears,  now  thank  . 
Almighty  God  for  their  beautiful  concord.  All  believers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  all  who  are  called  after  Christ,  may  now  congratulate 
their  mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  rejoice  with  her,"  dec* 

•  .  Hard.  Acta.  Con.  torn.  is.  fol.  985.    Eogeniiw  ipoke  in  the  mme  ■ttain,  when 
ke  informed  the  Chrifltian  princes  and  univeraitiei  of  the  reconciliation  in  quettioii,  M. 
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11.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  which  are  contented  by  his  idea  of  the  Church,  but  his  reason 
also  is  thereby  satisfied,— and,  indeed,  because  the  idea  which  he  has 
conceived  of  the  Church,  alone  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  to  the  end  of  revelation.  It  corresponds,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  notion  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  is  clear  from  what  fol- 
lows. Truth  we  cannot  conceive  other  than  as  one,  and  the  same 
holds  good  of  Christian  truth.  The  Son  of  God,  our  Redeemer,  is  a 
distinct  being  :  he  is  what  he  is,  and  none  other,  eternally  like  anto 
himself,  constantly  one  and  the  same«  Not  in  vain  do  the  Holy  Scrips 
tiires  connect  all  with  Jus  person :  the  more  they  do  this,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  to  conceive  him  exactly  as  he  really  was.  Certain  it  is 
that  every  error,  in  relation  to  his  person,  exercises  a  more  or  less 
injurious  influence  on  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  possessors  ;  whereas  a 
right  knowledge  of  his  person  forms  the  surest  and  most  solid  basis  of 
a  holy  and  happy  life.  In  like  manner  will  the  pure  appropriation  of 
kis  tDork^  by,  and  in  our  souls,  produce  the  richest,  most  substantial,  and 
fairest  fruits  ;  while  any  falsification  of  that  work,  in  any  one  respect, 
is  sure  to  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  practical  life. 
As  Christ,  therefore,  is  one,  and  his  work  is  one  in  itself,  as  accordingly 
there  is  but  one  truth,  and  truth  only  maketh  free,  so  he  can  have 
willed  but  one  Church ;  for  the  Church  rests  on  the  basis  of  belief  in 
him,  and  hath  eternally  to  announce  him  and  his  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  human  mind  is  every  where  the  same,  and  always,  and  in  all 
places,  created  for  truth  and  the  one  truth.  Its  essential  spiritnal 
wants,  amid  all  the  changing  relations  of  time  and  place,  amid  all  the 
distinctions  of  culture  and  education,  remain  eternally  the  same :  we 
are  all  sinners,  and  stand  in  need  of  grace  ;  and  the  faith  which  one 
has  embraced  in  the  filial  nnplicity  of  his  heart,  another  cannot  out- 
grow, though  he  be  gifted  with  the  subtlest  intellect,  and  possess  all  the 
accumulated  wisdom  which  the  genius  of  man,  in  every  zone,  and  in 
every  period  of  his  history,  may  have  produced.  Thus,  the  oneness  of 
like  human  spirit,  as  well  as  the  onenoss  of  truth,  which  is  the  food  of 
spirits,  justifies,  in  the  view  of  the  reflecting  Catholic,  the  nation  of  the 
one  visible  Church. 

But  secondly,  the  end  of  revelation  requires  a  Church,  as  the  Catho- 
lie  conceives  it ;  that  is,  a  Church  one,  and  necessarily  visible.  The 
manifestation  of  the  eternal  Word  in  the  flesh,  had  the  acknowledged 

1000.  At  the  same  time,  the  ArmenianB  and  Jacobins,  as  the  docoments  style 
tbem,  meaning  the  Jacobites  and  Copts,  renounced  their  erroTS  and  united  with  the 
lAUns,fol.  1015.1035. 
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'^nd  to  enable  man  (who  by  his  own  resources  was  capable  neither  of 
t)btaining,  with  full  assurance,  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  own 
nature,  nor  of  mastering  (hat  knowledge  even  with  the  aid  ef  old  sur* 
viving  traditions,)  to  enable  man^  we  say,  to  penetrate  with  undoubting 
^certainty  into  religious  truths.  For  those  truths,  as  we  stated  above, 
will  then  only  give  k  vigorous  and  lasting  impulse  to  the  will  in  an  up^ 
ward  direction,  when  they  have  first  taken  strong  hold  of  the  reason, 
whence  they  can  exeH  their  effects.  The  words  of  Archimedes^  i^i  fu* 
'Tfv  rri,  are  here  applicable,  and  in  an  especial  degree.  The  divine 
truth,  in  one  word,  must  be  embodied  in  Christ  Jesus^  and  thereby  be 
bodied  forth  in  an  outward  and  living  phenomenon,  and  accordingly 
become  a  deciding  authority,  in  order  to  seize  deeply  on  the  whole 
man,  and  to  put  an  end  to  pagan  «cepticism,--^that  sinful  uncertainty 
of  the  mind,  which  stands  on  as  low  a  grade  as  ignorance.* 

But  this  object  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ  Jesus,  would,  ac« 
tx»rding  to  the  conviction  of  Catholics,  either  have  wholly  failed,  or  in 
«ny  case  have  been  very  imperfectly  attained,  if  this  bodying  forth  of 
the  divine  truth  had  been  only  momentary^  and  the  personal  manifest 
totion  of  the  Word  had  not  had  sufficient  force  to  give  to  its  sounds  the 
highest  degree  of  intensive  movement^  and  to  impart  to  them  the  utmost 
efficacy,  or  in  other  words,  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and 
t^all  into  existence  a  society,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  be  the  living 
exposition  of  the  truth,  and  remain  unto  all  times  a  derivative,  but  ade* 
'^uate  authority ;  that  is,  should  represent  Christ  himself. 

This  sense  Catholics  give  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  '^  As  the  Father 
bath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you ;"  "  whoso  heareth  me,  heareth  you ;"  "  I 
shall  remain  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world  ;^'  '*  I  will  send  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth.'*  Man  is  so  much  a  creature  of  sense,  that  the  interior  world—- 
the  world  of  ideas — must  be  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  image, 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  consciousness,  or  to  gain  a  true  and  clear  ap* 
prehension  of  it,  and  to  hold  by  it  firmly  as  the  truth ;  and,  indeed,  the 
image  must  be  permanent^  that,  being  present  to  every  individual 
through  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  it  may  constantly  renew 
the  prototype.  Hence,  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  necessary,  if 
Christ  is  to  be  a  true,  deftermining  authority  for  us.     Christ  wrought 


*  How  beantiful  afe  those  words  in  tke  Ptefsce  for  the  Christouui  maaa, — **  Vete 
^ignmn  et  jastam  est,  equum  et  salataie,  nos  tibi  Bemper  et  ubique  gratias  agere, 
Domine  Sancte,  Pater  omnipoteni,  etcme  Dcus.  Quia  per  incamaii  Verbi  myste>^ 
rhtm  nova  mentis  nostra  oeulie  luxtwe  claritatis  infuUit;  ut  dum  vUibUUer  Deum 
-^ogHOseimuB^  ^r  hune  m  inmnhUmm  amarmnrapUmw;^  Sdq,  iu^ 
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miracles  i  nay,  his  whole  life  was  a  miracle,  not  merely  to  establish  idcf 
credibility  of  his  words^  but  also  immediately  to  represent  and  symboUa^ 
the  most  exalted  truths  3  to  wit,  God's  omnipotence,  wisdom,  love,  and 
justice,  the  immortality  of  man,  and  bis  worth  in  the  eyes  of  God.  If 
we  adopt  the  idea  of  an  invisible  Church,  then  neither  the  incamatiort 
of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  his  miracles,  nor  in  general  any  outward,  posi- 
tive revelation  can  be  conceived  ;  because  they  compromise  authcriia^ 
tive  proofs^  eutward  visible  manifestations  of  eternal  idefis  ^  andf  accord- 
ingly they  are  by  force  of  an  internal  necessity  there  gradually  reject^ 
ed,  where  it  is  assumed,  that  Christ  has  founded  a  nM^-e  invisible  Church, 
since  the  members  of  such  a  Church  need  only  invisible  internal 
proofs  to  obtain  certitude^  On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  the  medium  pf  alt,  which  in  the  Christian  religion  resteth  on 
authority,  and  is  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian  religion  itself; 
so  that  Christ  himself  is  only  in  so  far  an  authority,  as  the  Church  is  an 
authority. 

We  can  never  arrive  at  an  external  authority,  lilee  Christi  by  purely 
spiritual  means.  The  attempt  would  involve  a  contradiction,  whicb 
could  only  be  disposed  of  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  We  must  renounce 
the  idea,  that  in  Christ  God  manifested  himself  in  history,  to  the  end^ 
that  the  conduct  of  mankind  might  be  permanently  determined  by  hioi, 
or  we  must  learn  the  fact  through  a  living,  definitCf  and  vouching  fact^ 
Thus  authority  must  have  authority  for  its  medium.  As  Christ  wished 
to  be  the  adequate  authority  for  all  ages,  he  createdf  by  virtue  of  hier 
power,  something  homogeneous  to  it,  and  consequently  something  at" 
testing  and  representing  the  same,  eternally  destined  to  bring  his  au-* 
thority  before  all  generations  of  men.  He  established  a  credible  insti- 
tution, in  order  to  render  the  true  faith  in  himself  perpetually  possible. 
Immediately  founded  by  him,  its  existence  is  the  de  facto  proof  of  what 
he  really  was ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  life  he  made,  if  [  may  so 
speak,  the  higher  truths  accessible  to  the  senses,  so  doth  his  Church  f 
for  she  hath  sprung  immediately  out  of  the  vivid  intuition  of  these  sym-' 
bolized  truths.  Thus,  as  Christ,  in  his  life,  represented  under  a  visible 
typical  form  the  higher  order  of  the  world,  so  the  Church  doth  in  lihe 
manner  ;  since  what  he  designed  in  his  representation,  hath  throu^b 
the  Church  and  in  the  Church  been  retdixed.  If  the  Church  be  not 
the  authority  representing  Christ,  then  all  again  relapses  into  darkness, 
uncertainty,  doubt,  distraction,  unbelief,  and  superstition  ;  revelation  be- 
comes  ntdl  and  void!,  fails  of  its  real  purpose,  and  must  henceforth  he  even 
ccMed  in  question,  andfintdly  denied. 

The  truth  which  the  Catholic  here  eJtpresses,  can  be,  in  another 
way,  made  evident  by  occurrences  in  every-day  life,  and  by  great  his- 
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torica]  facts.  The  power  of  society  in  which  man  lives,  is  so  great,  that 
it  ordinarily  stamps  its  image  on  him,  who  comes  within  its  circle. 
Whether  it  serve  truth,  or  falsehood  ;  whether  it  direct  its  efforts  to- 
wards higher  objects,  or  follow  ignoble  pursuits ;  invariably  will  it  be 
found  to  fashion  the  character  of  its  members  after  its  own  model. 
Hence,  where  scepticism  has  spread  in  a  community,  and  has  impressed 
its  image  on  its  bosom,  it  is  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  rise  superior  to  its  influence.  Faith  on  the  other  hand,  when 
man  sees  it  firmly  established,  like  a  rock,  about  him,  and  the  commu- 
nity, which  presents  a  great  and  lively  image  of  attachment  to  the  Re- 
deemer and  of  happiness  in  him— -the  community,  we  say,  whose  im- 
perishable existence  is  faith  in  him,  and  accordingly  himself, — necessa- 
rily seizes  and  fills  up  the  whole  mind  of  the  individual.  Accordingly, 
should  the  religious  man  not  live  in  a  community,  which  hath  the  inde- 
structible consciousness  of  possessing  the  truths  and  which  hath  the 
strongest  internal  and  external  grounds  for  that  belief,  such  an  indivi- 
dual would  necessarily  become  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting  doubts, 
and  his  faith  would  either  take  no  root,  or  soon  again  wither. 

Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  regard  the  subject  from  a  different  point.  A  certain 
Tiew  of  divine  things,  which  hath  once  obtained  full  consistency  among 
any  people,  or  any  number  of  nations,  takes  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  in- 
dividual man,  that  without  some  higher  extraneous  interposition,  any 
essential  change  for  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  any  transition  from  false- 
hood to  truth,  is  utterly  impossible.  Had  Christ  not  wrought  miracles ; 
had  the  labours  of  the  apostles  not  been  accompanied  with  s^ns ;  had 
the  Divine  power  to  work  puch  wonders  not  been  transmitted  to  their 
disciples,  never  would  the  Gospel  have  overcome  the  heathenism  of  the 
dreek  and  Roman  world.  Error  had  usurped  the  rights  which  belong 
to  truth  alone ;  and  ^an,  who  by  his  very  nature  is  compelled  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  the  social  state  in  which  he  has  been  fixed,  as  the 
true  expression,  the  faithful  image  of  religious  truth,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
needed,  of  course,  extraordinary  external  proofs  for  the  new  order  of 
things  ;  and,  indeed  till  such  time  as  this  order  had  been  consolidated 
into  a  vast  social  organism.  These  high  attestations,  in  favour  of 
iruth,  appear  most  strikingly  and  most  frequently  in  the  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  because  the  yet  concentrated  power  of  the  old  world 
was  first  to  be  burst  asunder,  and  those  who  were  destined  to  be  the 
first  fruits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  were  to  be  torn  from  its  magic 
circle.  In  proportion  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  were  extended, 
«nd  the  idea  of  redemption  and  the  power  of  the  cross  were  embodied 
sn  a  more  vigorous  social  form,  miracles  declinedy  till  at  last  they  had 
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-  completely  fulfilled  their  destination,  and  had  caused  the  recognition  of 
the  authority  that  was  to  supply  their  place.  In  this  authority,  as  we 
said  above,  they  always  continue  their  attestation,  because  that  autho- 
rity is  their  own  production ;  and  the  Church  is  conscious  of  owing  her 
very  existence  to  those  miracles,  and  without  them  cannot  at  all  con- 
ceive herself.  Hence  the  fact  again,  that  together  with  the  authority 
founded  by  these  extraordinary  works  of  God,  faith,  too»  in-  these  works 
ever  simultaneously  disappears. 

Hence,  what  a  whimsical — we  cannot  say  wonderful — race  are  the 
idealists  of  our  time  !  St.  Paul,  who  had  such  a  spiritual,  but  at  the 
same  time  ecclesiastical  conception  of  all  things,  instituted  so  living  a 
relation  between  his  faith  and  the  conviction  of  the  Lord's  resurrection, 
that  he  expressly  declared,  *'  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,  then 
is  eur  faith  vain."  And  how  was  it  otherwise  possible,  since  in  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  a  divine  and  positive  revelation,  the  abstract  idea  and 
the  historical  fact — the  internal  and  the  external  truth  are  inseparably 
united  ?  Our  idealists  and  spiritualists  have  no  need  of  miracles  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  faith  I  Yes,  truly ^  Jot  thatfailh  is  one  cf  their  own 
maMngj  and  not  the  faith  in  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  singular,  if 
God  were  to  confirm  a  faith  so  fabricated  by  men.  No  less  false  and 
idle  is  that  idealism  which  separates  the  authority  of  the  Church  from 
the  authority  of  Christ.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  reverence 
which  the  Catholic  bears  for  his  Church,  is  fully  justified  by  reason.  As 
from  the  beginning,  the  abstract  idea  and  positive  history,  doctrine  and 
fact,  internal  and  external  truth,  inward  and  outward  testimony  were 
organically  united  ;  so  must  religion  and  Church  be  conjoined,  and  this 
for  the  reason,  that  God  became  man.  Could  Satan  succeed  in  annihi- 
lating the  Christian  Church,  then  the  Christian  religion  would  be  at  the 
same  time  annihilated,  and  Christ  himself  would  be  vanquished  by  him. 

III.  The  third  point  in  which  the  Catholic  finds  his  view  of  the 
Church  so  commendable,  is,  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on  the 
cultivation  and  direction  of  the  will,  on  the  religious  and  moral  ame- 
lioration of  the  whole  man.  We  speak  here  no  longer  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  clear  and  firm  belief,  of  the  truth  on  the  will — a  firm- 
ness of  belief  which  only  the  recognition  of  an  outward  and 
permanent  teaching  authority  can  produce — (of  this  we  have  al* 
ready  spoken) — but  of  a  direction  given  to  the  will  by  a  living  mem- 
bership, with  an  all-embracing,  religious  society.  An  ancient  philoso- 
pher has,  with  reajson,  defined  man  to  be  a  social  animal.  However 
little  the  peculiarity  of  man's  nature  is  here  defined  (for  his  peculiar 
kind  of  sociability  is  not  pointed  out,)  yet,  a  deep  trait  of  what  deter- 
mines the  civilization  of  man  by  means  of  man^  i8»  in  this  definition* 
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undoubtedly  indicated.  They  are  only  races  which,  groaning  under 
the  destiny  of  some  heavy  curse,  have  sunk  into  the  savage  state,  that 
become  from  the  loss  of  their  civilization  seclusive,  and  with  the  most 
limited  foresight  fall  back  on  their  own  resourcest  feel  no  want  of  an 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  or  of  an  exchange  of  ideas,  of  which 
they  possess  nothing  more,  or  of  a  communication  of  the  products  of 
their  industry  and  art,  that  hav«i  entirely  disappeared.  These  produc- 
tions, which  are  already  in  themselves  symbols  of  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  their  authors,  flow  into  foreign  coimtries,  dressed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  mental  habits  and  characteristics  of  their  home.  Traces  of  the 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  through  which  these  productions  pass  are  im- 
pressed  upon  them  in  their  course ;  so  that  they  always  arrive  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  with  a  wealth  of  a  far  higher  kind,  than  that 
which  they  intrinsically  possess.  From  all  these  currents  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  savage  withdrawn ;  for,  because  he  is  all-suflicient  to  him- 
self, is  he  a  savage,  and  because  he  is  a  savage,  he  suffices  for  himself* 
When  the  foreigner  (hostis)  was  synonymous  with  the  enemy  ;  when 
one's  country,  (Iran,)  included  all  that  was  absolutely  good,  and  abroad, 
(Turan,)  all  that  was  absolutely  evil ;  when  the  gods  in  the  east  and  the 
weet,  in  the  land  of  the  Colchians,  the  Cretans,  and  the  Egyptians,  re- 
joiced in  the  blood  of  foreigners,  what  a  gloomy,  ferocious  existence 
must  have  circumscribed  nations,  in  this  their  seclusion  and  mutual  in- 
dependence I  For  the  divinity  of  the  nation  was  regaled  with  such 
blood,  only  because  the  nation  itself  found  therein  a  horrible  gratifica- 
tion, and  made  its  own  delight  a  standard  for  the  joys  of  its  deity. 
The  mainienance  of  intercourse  and  communion  wkh  foreigners^  and  ac- 
cordingly^ the  voluntary  establishment  of  relation  of  dependence  on  them^ 
18  thus  an  absolute  condition  to  the  general  civilization  of  man  ;  so  that 
the  more  this  communion  and  mutual  dependence  is  extended,  that  is 
to  say,  the  more  the  notion  %>f  what  is  foreign  disappears,  the  more  is 
humanity  exalted.  With  this  general  relation  of  dependence,  the  de- 
pendence of  man  on  the  domestic  relations  of  law  and  government, 
keeps  equal  pace.  The  more  polished  and  civilized  the  members  of  a 
state,  the  more  are  they  bound  together  by  wise  ordinances,  holy  laws, 
venerable  customs  and  manners,  which  wisely  determine  the  mutual 


*  Perriofl  sajs,  *'  With  pepper  and  other  pioductionB  of  the  South,  Boience  came  to 
the  Romans.**  A  mrcaBm  undoubtedly,  whereby  he  meant  to  stigmatize  the  luxury 
that  was  at  the  same  time  diffused ;  tapientia  cum  taporis  mercibus  inveeta.  But  in 
this  fact  lie  truths  exalted  above  all  satire,  although  as  in  every  thing  great,  much  that 
was  deplorable,  every  kind  of  vice,  despotism,  &e.,  wen  intermingled  with  this 
bleswig. 
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relations  of  rights  and  duties ;  so  that,  in  fact,  with  every  higher  de* 
gree  of  internal  freedom,  the  outward  bonds  are  proportionably  strait* 
ened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  state  of  barbarism,  the  greater 
is  the  external  independence  ;  so  that  the  wildest  savage  is,  in  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  the  most  free. 

What  do  these  facts  import,  but  a  wonderful,  mysterious,  inexplica- 
ble, connexion  of  the  individual  man  with  the  human  race ;  so  t)iat 
he  comprehends  himself  better,  the  more  he  seems  to  be  absorbed  in 
his  kind,  and  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  man  is  understood  ?  Yet,  this 
internal  emancipation  by  means  of  outward  restraints,  of  which  we  haTe 
hitherto  spoken,  is  not  that  which  is  the  most  interior ;  and  serves 
only  as  a  similitude  or  illustration  of  something  higher.  The  true  eman- 
cipation from  low-minded ness  and  self-seeking,  is  a  problem,  which,  as 
is  avowed,  religion  alone  can  solve.  In  the  same  way  as  civilization  is 
determined  by  political  life,  and  by  obedience  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  yea,  even  by  the  dependence,  though  naturally  looser,  on  other 
nations;  so  is  true  religiousness  promoted  by  subjection  to  the  Church. 
For  it  is  an  incontrovertible  maxim  of  experience,  that  the  individual 
who  is  unconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical  community,  has  either  no 
religion,  or  a  very  meagre  and  scanty  one,  or  is  given  up  to  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  and  a  wild  fanaticism  ;  so  that  in  none  of  the  three  casesi 
can  religion  exert  her  blessed  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
stable  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  which  we  belong,  the  more  wiD 
the  true,  interior  qualities  of  man  expand,  and  bloom  forth  in  freedom ; 
so  that  he  who  will  lead  a  righteous  life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  whereof 
the  very  principle  is  the  real  unity  and  vital  communion  of  all  believers, 
he,  we  say,  will  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  and  religious  per- 
fection. It  is  no  insane  conception — no  idle  phantom — ^no  illusion  of  a 
distempered  mind,  which  he  embraces,  and  to  which  he  surrenders  his 
obedience  ;  but  it  is  a  reality,  and  a  hol]#reality,  wherein  true  faith, 
and  love  manifesting  itself  in  deeds,  coupled  with  humility  and  self-de- 
nial in  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  words,  are 
nurtured.  The  more  widely  diffused  the  community,  to  which  the 
Catholic  belongs,  the  more  defined  and  the  more  manifold  are  the  rela- 
tions wherein  he  stands,  the  more  multiplied  the  bonds  wherewith  he  is 
encompassed.  But,  as  we  said  above,  those  very  bonds,  which  exhibit 
the  reality  of  the  community,  produce  a  result  the  very  reverse  of  r©- 
straint,  and  establish  the  internal  freedom  of  man,  or  promote  the  purest 
humanity;  for  this  expression  may  be  used,  since  God  became  man. 
Without  external  bonds,  there  is  no  true  spiritual  association,  so  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  invisible,  universal  community,  to  which  we  should 
belong,  is  an  idle,  unprofitable  phantom  of  the  imagination  and  of  dis- 
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tempered  feelings,  destitute  of  all  inlOluence  on  mankind.  In  propor- 
tion only  as  a  religious  society  approximates  to  the  Catholic  Churchy 
doth  it  exert  a  more  efficacious  influence  on  spiritual  life.  Here,  in- 
deed, we  may  observe,  as  shall  be  afterwards  proved,  that  it  is  only  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  principles,  that  a  Church  can  be  consistently  formed ; 
and,  where  out  of  her  pale  anything  of  the  kind  exists,  the  truth  of  what 
we  assert  is  confirmed,  to  wit,  that  where  a  ray  of  true  Christian  light 
doth  fall,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  binding  and  uniting,  whereby  all  the 
doctrines  tending  to  schism  and  division  are,  practically  at  least  re- 
futed. 

And  what  the  Catholic,  in  the  way  described,  feels  and  thinks,  wishes 
and  strives  for,  he  finds  clearly  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ.  The  divine 
founder  of  the  Church,  in  the  following  important  words,  enlarges, 
among  other  things,  on  the  oneness  and  visibility  of  the  community, 
into  which  those,  who  were  to  take  his  name,  were  to  be  received  i^' 
**  And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  but  fir  them  also  who  through  their 
word  shall  believe  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  in  me^ 
and  I  in  thee :  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
beiieve  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  I  have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  also  are  one. 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one :  and 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  atid  hast  loved  them,  as 
thou  hast  also  loved  me."  (John  xvii.  20,  24.)  What  fulness  of 
thoughts  we  find  here  I  The  Lord  putteth  up  a  prayer  for  the  gift  of 
unity,  and  the  union  of  all  who  shall  believe  ;  and  for  an  unity,  too, 
which  finds  its  model  only  in  the  relation  existing  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  of  Man.  ^  In  us  shall  they  be  one  :"  that  is  to  say,  the 
unity  of  those  believing  in  me  is  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  communication  of  a  higher  life,  by  a  divine  principle,  it  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  one  faith,  the  same  h<^e,  and  love,  which  are  of 
divine  institution.  In  the  same  way  as  the  living  foundation  of  this 
unity  is  divine,  so  shall  it  be  attended  with  divine  effects  :  by  this  unity 
die  world  shall  recognize  the  heavenly  mission  of  Christ.  The  unity 
must  be  a  visible  unity,— obvious  to  the  eyes,  perceptible  by  the  iden- 
tity of  doctrine,  by  the  real  mutual  relations  and  communion  of  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  with  each  other ;  for  otherwise  the  consequences  ad- 
verted to  could  not  be  deduced  from  it.  Thus  the  true  vital  commu- 
nion of  all  attests  the  dignity  of  Christ,  as  every  work  vouches  for  its 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  schisms  and  dissensions  among  be- 
lievers, the  dignity  of  Christ  is  lost  sight  of ;  strangers  are  brought  not 
to  the  faith,  and  even  those  already  believing  are  delivered  up  to  doubt 
and  unbelief. 
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In  expressions  a  little  altered*  but  still  more  energetic,  the  Saviour 
now  repeats  the  same  prayer,  whose  mighty  theme  are  the  conditioos 
of  the  prosperity,  the  growth,  and  the  duration  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth.  He  saiUi ; — **  The  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
given  to  them  :  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one.  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  Or,  in  other 
words,  he  would  say : — The  glorious  destination,  the  mission  which  as 
the  Son  of  Man  I  received  from  thee,  for  the  glorification  of  thy  name, 
to  the  end  that  I  might  enter  into  the  inmost  fellowship  with  thee  (I  in 
thee,)  I  have  transferred  to  them  also,  that  I  might  contract  the  most 
living  fellowship  with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby  attain  unto 
perfect  unity.  '*  And  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  also  loved  me,"  that  is  to  say,  their 
oneness  in  all  things, — a  oneness  not  to  be  brought  about  by  human 
powers,— oneness  in  believing,  thought  and  will ;  and  every  effort  shall 
be  to  unbelievers  a  sign  that  I  have  worked  according  to  thy  commis- 
sion, and  with  divine  plenipotence;  and  that  the  believers  are  thy 
chosen  people,  to  whom,  out  of  love,  thou  hast  revealed  thyself,  as  out  of 
love  thou  hast  constituted  me  thine  envoy.  So  speaketh  the  Lord  him- 
self. 

Paul  the  apostle  is  admirable,  when,  in  simple  words,  he  expounds 
the  relation  between  the  law  and  grace,  between  the  works  of  the  law, 
and  faith  :  when  he  instructs  us  respecting  the  series  of  divine  revela- 
tions, and  the  education  of  the  human  race  by  God,  and  respecting  the 
laws  which  govern  the  world's  history.  But  his  philosophy,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  so  to  speak,  his  philosophy  on  man's  social  relations  gene- 
rally, and  on  his  ecclesiastical  ones  in  particular,  is,  in  depth,  and  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  inferior  to  none  of  his  other  expositions.  Our  reason 
feels  itself  irresistibly  compelled  to  accede  to  his  judgments,  whether  he 
enlarge  in  general  on  the  infirmity  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  aiding  it,  by  attachment  to  a  commuuity  ;  or  whether 
he  point  to  the  Umited  powers  of  individual  reason,  and  show  how  they 
are  dilated  and  improved,  preserved,  and  rescued  from  destruction  by 
means  of  society ;  or  whether  he  remind  us  of  the  one  spirit,  that  should 
pervade  all  diversities,  or  of  the  diversities  that  are  permitted  in  the  one 
spirit ;  or,  lastly,  represent  the  ideai  which  he  spiritually  contemplates, 
under  the  image  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  body.  (1  Cor. 
xii.)  And  how  doth  not  our  bosom  swell,  when  he  calls  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  the  living  foundation,  out  of  which  the  new  commu* 
nity,  that  had  appeared  in  the  world,  and  was  destined  to  unite  all  na- 
tions, had  arisen.  It  ia  at  times,  as  if  we  felt  the  infinite  power  stirring 
within  us,  which  gave  existence  to  that  society.     (Eph.  iv.  16.)    In 
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Christ,  national  distinctions,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  are  obliterat- 
ed (Eph.  xi.  15  ;)  the  enmities  of  people  he  hath  destroyed, — he  is  be- 
come our  peace,  and  "  by  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,** 
hath  made  one  out  of  two.  All  men,  in  a  like  degree,  have  in  him  access 
to  God  ;  but  as  in  Christ  they  all  become  one,  so  they  are  united  with 
each  other  in  one  body  and  one  spirit,  (Eph.  iv.  4.)  All  invites  to  this 
unity  ;  the  one  Lord,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  faith,  the  one  God  and 
father  of  all,  (Eph.  iv.  5,  6.)  The  oneness  of  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  is  at  once  the  reality,  and  the  supreme  ideal, 
which  should  be  aimed  at ;  and  without  this  unity,  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual is  strong,  he  is  given  up  to  every  wind  of  doctrinct  and  to  the 
craftiness  of  men.     (Eph.  iv.  14.) 

These,  and  similar  passages  are  the  foundations  whereon  the  Catho- 
lic theory  of  the  Church  has  been  constructed.  Hence  flowed  the  in- 
spired eloquence  of  Cyprian  ;  hence  Augustine  drew  his  reflections  on 
the  Church,  which  in  depth  of  feeling  and  vigour  of  thought,  contain  by 
far  the  most  splendid  things  that,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have 
been  written  on  this  subject.  Hence,  too,  in  later  times  came  the 
glow  that  warmed  the  iron  bosoms  of  the  chilly  north,  and  melted  them 
into  a  heat,  whereby  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  modem  European 
civilization  were  by  degrees  purified  from  dross. 

To  the  Catholic,  it  appears  the  most  trivial  proceeding,  when  such 
pictures  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  are  ridiculed 
as  ideal  representations,  which  have  never  had  in  past,  nor  ever  will  have 
in  all  future  times,  a  perfectly  corresponding  reality.  In  fact,  little  is 
told  him  but  what  he  already  knows ;  to  wit,  that  the  idea  is  not  the  vul- 
gar reality,  and  vice  versa :  but  he  knows  likewise,  that  where  there  is 
no  fundamental  idea  to  any  reality,  there  is  as  little  truth  as  where  no 
reality  corresponds  to  the  idea.  He  feels  convinced  that  if,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  is  to  be  seriously  assailed, 
the  gospel  itself  would  be  open  to  the  same  attacks ;  for  one  might  say, 
^' all  is  indeed  excellent  and  wonderful,  which  is  there  prescribed  touch- 
ing the  pious  sentiments  and  holiness  of  conduct  which  should  distinguish 
Christians  :  but  do  these  sentiments,  and  this  conduct,  really  distinguish 
them  ?  This  is  the  question  at  issue.*'  Every  thing  must  live  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal,  to  which  the  vulgar  reality  is  not  equal ;  for  how  else 
could  it  be  vulgar  ?  The  words  of  the  Lord,  '*  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  will  not  therefore  be  vain,  because  no  man 
is  like  to  God.  No,  wo  to  him  who  shall  reject  the  ideal,  because  he 
finds  it  not  perfectly  represented  among  men. 

Even  the  fact  that  at  all  times,  from  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  down- 
wards, in  the  midst  of  whom  »  Judas  was  found,  there  has  been  much 
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evil  in  the  Church,  nay,  that  the  evil  seemed  at  times  to  exceed  the  good, 
cannot  impair  the  reverence  of  Catholics  for  their  Church.  The  Church» 
as  the  institution  of  Christ,  hath  never  erred,  hath  never  become  wicked, 
and  never  loses  its  energy ;  which  is  constantly  evinced,  though  the 
proof  may  not  always  be  so  obvious  to  the  eye.  To  exhibit  the  king- 
dom of  €k>d  on  earth,  and  alto  to  train  mankind  far  the  same,  she  has 
had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  all  born  sinners,  and  were  taken  frmn 
a  more  or  less  corrupt  mass.  Thus  she  can  never  work  out  of  the  sphere 
of  evil,  nay,  her  destination  requires  her  to  enter  into  the  very  midst  of 
evil,  and  to  put  her  renovating  power  continually  to  the  test  The  Ca* 
tfaolic  Church,  has,  moreover,  experienced  a  long,  and  often  arduous, 
history ;  she  has  passed  through  periods  of  time  wherein  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life  were  unbound,  and  in  wild  uproar  seemed  arrayed  one 
against  the  other.  The  anterior  civilization,  and  the  social  institutions, 
under  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  flourished,  were  really  destroyed 
by  savage  and  semi-barbarous  hordes;  and  they  were  not  civilized 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  wild,  untamed  natures,  who  now  entered  into 
the  Church,  which  henceforth  assumed  quite  another  form.  As  her 
priests  and  bishops  fall  not  from  the  skies  ;  as  she  must  take  them  out 
of  the  description  of  men  that  the  age  can  furnish  ;  she  could  indeed 
for  a  succession  of  centuries  boast  of  no  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  no 
Origen,  no  Cyprian,  no  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  no  Hilary, 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  who  were  trained  up  in  all  the  art  and  science 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  before  they  became  priests,  or  anywise 
attached  themselves  to  the  Church.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  great  and  splendid  things  which  the  Church  achieved  in  those 
troublesome  times !  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  doctrine,  which 
in  more  flourishing  ages  had  been  developed  into  a  systematic  form, 
universally  received,  the  Church  displayed  her  educating  power.  Nay, 
all  the  fulness  of  energy,  which  Christianity  had  manifested  in  the  first 
centuries,  it  now  again  unfolded,  though  in  quite  another  form ;  for  the 
matter  to  be  wrought  was  totally  diflTerent.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  sprang  up  from  the  twelfth  century  a  variety  of  sects,  bom  of 
yesterday,  without  any  historical  ancestry,  consisting  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  elect,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of  dreaming  a 
Church,  and  who  ventured  to  urge  against  the  existing  Church,  that 
had  passed  through  so  many  storms  and  revolutions,  the  reproach  that 
she  had  failed  to  fulfil  her  destination :  and  with  the  learning  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Church,  they  resisted  her  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  to  be  found  within  her.  Had  these  creations  of  fancy  and 
selfishness,  which  they  are  certainly  to  be  considered,  even  if  we  should 
not  deny  the  better  elements  they  contained,  borne  the  burden  of  a^^ 
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imposed  OD  the  Catholic  Church,  they  would  in  the  first  moment  have 
bunk  back  into  the  original  nothingness,  from  which  they  had  emerged* 
l>oubtle88,  examples  enough  can  be  alleged  ofpriestSf  bishops,  and  popes^ 
^ho,  in  the  most  unconscionable  and  uiiyustifiable  manner,  have  failed 
to  discharge  their  duty,  when  it  was  quite  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
a  reform  of  morals  |  or  who,  by  their  own  scandalous  conduct  and 
lives,  have  ejitinguished  the  still  glimmering  torch,  which  they  ought 
to  have  kindled.  Hell  hath  swallowed  them  up.  Avowals  of  this 
kind  Catholics  must  not  shrink  fVom,  and  never  have  shrunk  from  :  it 
Would  be  even  idle  to  attempt  to  elude  them,  for  the  Protestants  them* 
selves  furnish  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  state  of  manifold  neglect  into 
which  the  people  had  fallen  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Never  would 
ti  system  of  doctrine  like  theirs  have  sprung  up,  still  less  have  obtained 
such  wide  difiusion^  had  individual  teachers  and  priests  been  faithful  to 
the  duties  of  their  Calling.  Truly,  the  ignorance  could  not  have  been 
slight,  on  Which  a  system  of  faith*  like  that  of  the  Reformerst  was  im* 
posed  as  worthy  of  acceptance  |  and  thus  Protestants  may  learn  to  esti* 
mate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil^  which  then  oppressed  the  Chui'ch,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  errors  into  which  they  themselves  have  fallen* 
This  is  the  point  at  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  wilU  in  great  mui« 
titudes,  one  day  meet,  and  stretch  a  friendly  hand  one  to  the  other. 
Both,  conscious  of  guilt,  must  exclaim,  '^  We  all  have  erred—- 'it  is  the 
Church  only  which  cannot  err  ;  we  all  have  sinned-— 'the  Church  only 
is  spcitless  on  earth. '^  This  open  confession  of  mutual  guilt  will  be  fol* 
lowed  by  the  festival  of  reconciliation.  Meanwhile,  we  still  smart  under 
the  inexpressible  pain  of  the  wound  which  was  then  inflicted, — a  pain 
which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  the  consciousness  that  the  wound  has 
become  an  issue,  through  which  all  the  impurities  have  flowed  off«  that 
men  had  introduced  into  the  wide  compass  of  the  dominions  Of  the 
Church  ;  for  she  herself  is  ever  pure  and  eternally  undefiled* 

In  thus  stating  the  view  which  Catholics  take  of  their  Church,  with* 
out  pretending  to  any  completeness  of  detail,  we  think  we  have  duly 
prepared  our  readers  for  understanding  the  following  section. 

t  zzztm. — The  Chitrch  as  teacher  and  instractrefld.    Tradition.    The  Church 
aB  jiid|re  in  matteraof  faith. 

The  main  question,  which  we  have  now  to  answer*  is  this :  how  doth 
man  attain  to  possession  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ ;  or,  to  express 
ourselves  in  a  more  general,  and  at  once  more  accurate  manner,  how 
doth  man  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  institute  of  salvation,  proflered 
in  Christ  Jesus  ?    The  Protestant  says,  by  searching  Holy  Writ,  which 
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is  infallible :  the  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  replies,  by  the  Church« 
in  which  alone  man  arrives  at  the  true  understanding  of  Holy  Writ* 
In  a  more  minute  exposition  of  his  views,  the  Catholic  continues  : 
doubtless  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  divine  communications,  and* 
consequently,  the  pure  truth:  whether  they  contain  aU  the  truths, 
which,  in  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  are  necessary,  or 
at  least  very  useful  to  be  known,  is  a  question  which  does  not  yet  come 
under  consideration.  Thus,  the  Scripture  is  God's  unerring  word :  but 
however  the  predicate  of  inerrability  may  belong  to  UfWe  ourselves  are 
not  exempt  from  error ;  nay,  we  only  become  so  when  we  have  unerr-« 
ingly  received  the  word,  which  is  in  Uself  inerrable*  In  this  reception 
of  the  word,  human  activity,  which  is  fallible,  has  necessarily  a  part* 
But»  in  order  that,  in  this  transit  of  the  divine  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  possension  of  the  human  intellect,  no  gross  illusion  or 
general  misrepresentation  may  occur,  it  is  taught,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  which  are  intrusted  the  guidance  and  vivification  of  the 
Church,  becomes,  in  its  union  with  the  human  spirit  in  the  Churcliy 
a  peculiarly  Christian  tact,  a  deep  sure-guiding  feeling,  which,  as  it 
abideth  in  truth,  leads  also  into  aU  truth.  By  a  confiding  attachment 
to  the  perpetuated  Apostleship,  by  education  in  the  Church,  by  hearing, 
learning,  and  living  within  her  pale,  by  the  reception  of  the  higher 
principle,  which  renders  her  eternally  fruitful,  a  deep  interior  sense  is 
formed  that  alone  is  fitted  for  the  perception  and  acceptance  of  the 
written  Word,  because  it  entirely  coincides  with  the  sense,  in  which  the 
Sacred^Scriptures  themselves  were  composed.  If,  with  such  a  sense 
acquired  in  the  Church,  the  Sacred  volume  be  perused,  then  its  general 
essential  import  is  conveyed  unaltered  to  the  reader's  mind.  Nay, 
when  instruction  through  the  apostleship,  and  the  ecclesiastical  educa* 
tion  in  the  way  described,  takes  place  in  the  individual,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  not  even  necessary  for  our  acquisition  of  their  general 
contents** 


*  We  can  see  from  IrensuB,  adv.  Hier.  lib.  iil.  c.  3,  how  ancient  the  above  laid 
down  doctrine  is.  With  the  clearest  conviction  it  was  pointed  out,  in  the  earliest 
controvenies  in  the  Church ;  and,  in  fact,  if  Christ  hath  founded  a  Church,  nothing 
can  be  more  strikingly  manifest  than  this  view  of  the  matter.  Ireneos  sajs :  **  Tnu 
ditioncm  apostolorum  in  toto  mundo  manifestatam,  in  omni  ecclesii  adest  perspicere 
omnihus,  qui  vera  velint  audire ;  et  habemus  annumerareeos,  qui  ab  apostolis  instituci 
sunt  episcopi  in  ecclesiis,  et  sUccesBores  eorum  usque  ad  nos,  qui  nihil  tale  docuerant, 
neque  cognoverunt,  quale  deliratur  ab  his.  .  .  .  Tente  igitur  ostensionis  quum  nut 
hsc,  non  oportet  adhuo  quiererc  apud  alios  veritatcm,  quam  facile  est  ab  cccle«a 
Bumero ;  quum  apostoli  quasi  in  depositorium  dives  plenissime  ineamdetulerint  omnia 
qiu»  smt  veritatis ;  ut  omnis,  quicunque  velitt  sumat  ex  ea  potum  vit«.  Hiec  est  enim 
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This  is  the  ordinary  and  regular  course.  But  errors  and  misunder« 
standings,  more  or  less  cu]|>ab1e,  will  never  fail  to  occur ;  and,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  the  word  of  God  was  combated  out  of  the  word 
of  God,  so  this  combat  hath  been  renewed  at  all  times.  What,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  How  is  the  Divine 
Word  to  be  secured  against  the  erroneous  conceptions  that  have  arisen  ) 
The  general  sense  decides  against  particular  opinion--the  judgment 
of  the  Church  against  that  of  the  indiridual :  the  Church  interprets  the 
Sacred  Scrvptures.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  the  Lord  :  it  is,  in  its 
oniyersality.  His  visible  form-^His  permanent,  ever-renovatedt  human- 
ity—His eternal  revelation.  He  dwells  in  the  community ;  all  His 
promises,  all  His  gifts  are  bequeathed  to  the  community*^but  to  no 
individual,  as  such,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  This  general  sense, 
this  ecclesiastical  consciousness  is  tradition,  in  the  subjective  sense  of 
the  word.*     What  then  is  tradition  ?    The  peculiar  Christian  sense  ex- 


vita  intioitiia :  omnes  autem  reliqoi  Aires  font  et  latrones,  propter  qnod  oportet  devl* 
tare  qaidem  iUos :  que  aatem  iont  eccleaie  com  Bummfr  diligentU  diligeie,  et  appre* 

hendere  veritatis  traditionem Quid  autem,  n  neque  apostoli  qnidem  icripturaa 

reliquitBcnt  nobis,  nonne  oportcbat  seqai  ordiuem  traditionis,  qttam  tradiderunt  iia* 
qnibiis  committebant  ecclcBtas  7  Cui  ordination!  asBentiunt  mnltiB  gcntes  barbaronim, 
quorum  qui  in  GhriBtum  credont,  sine  chartA  et  atramento  scriptum  habenteaperSpi- 
ritum  Sanctum  in  cordibua  fluis  ndutem,  et  Teterem  traditionem  diligenter  cuatodi* 
entea,  in  unum  Deum  credentes.  .  *  .  Hanc  fidem  qui  nne  literia  credidemnt,  quan- 
tum ad  Mnnonem  noatrum,  barbari  rant,  quantum  ad  lententiam,  et  conauetudinemi 
et  conversationem,  propter  fidem,  perquam  sapientiasimi  sunt,  et  plaeent  Deo,  con- 
Tflrsantes  in  omni  justlti&,  et  castitate,  et  sapientift.  Quibus  si  aliquia  annuntiaveiit 
ea,  que  ab  hereticis  adinventa  sunt*  pioprio  sermone  eofom  colloquena*  statim,  cdu 
cludentes  aurea,  tongina  fugient,  ne  andire  quidem  austinentea  blasphemum  alloqui- 
Qm.  Sic  per  illam  veterem  apostolonim  traditionem  ne  in  conceptionem  quidem 
mentis  admittunt,  quodcunque  oorum  oatentiloquium  est.** 

*  Euaeb.  Hist,  eccles.  lib.  ▼.  c  27;  *vuujivut^;Mf  ^n/AA',  Commonitor.  Yin* 
cent.  Lerins.  c.  9,  ed.  Klupf.  1809,  p.  90.  **  Hoc  foraitan  lequirat  aliquis :  cum  sit 
peifectus  seripturarum  canon,  sibique  ad  omnia  satis  superque  suffictat :  quid  opus  esl| 
at  ei  eeeUnattica  inteUigentim  jungatur  auctoritas  7  Quia  videlicet  seripturam  aa* 
cram,  pro  ipsft  wok  altitudtne,  non  uno  eodemque  sensftuniverBi  aceipiunt ;  sed  ejusdem 
eloquia  aliter  atqne  aliter  alius  atque  alius  inteipretatur,  ut  pane  quot  homines  sunt,  tol 
iOinc  sententie  erui  posse  videantur.... Atque  idcirco  multum  necesse  est,  proptertantoi 
thm  vorii  errorisanfractus,  utprophetice  et  apostolice  interpretationis  linea  secundum 
tceUmattiei  et  catholici  teruiU  normam  dirigatur.**  These  words  occur  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter,  wherein  he  says,  there  are  two  ways  whereby 
the  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  distinguished  from  the  heretical :  **  Primum  scilicet  di- 
vmiB  legis  auctoritate :  tum  deinde  ecclesue  Catholicae  traditione.**  By  the  Council 
of  Trent  (Sees.  m.  o.  3)  tradition  is  called,  **  Universus  ecclesie  sensus.**  Sess.  re. 
Deeret  de  editlone  et  usfi  sacrorum  librorum ;  ••  Ut  nemo  su»  prndentiae  innixus,  in 
rebus  fidei  et  morum  ad  edificationem  doctrins  Christians  pertinentium,  sacratf 
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isting  in  the  Church,  and  transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  education  ;  yet 
this  sense  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  detached  from  its  subject-matter-'^ 
nayt  it  is  formed  in,  and  by  this  matter,  so  it  may  be  called  a  full  sense* 
Tradition  is  the  living  word,  perpetuated  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  To 
this  sense,  as  the  general  sense,  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  is  eu« 
trusted*  The  declaration,  which  it  pronounces  on  any  controverted 
subject,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  is 
judge  in  matters  of  faith  (judex  controoersiarum.)  Tradition,  in  the 
objective  sense,  is  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  through  all  ages« 
manifested  by  outward  historical  testimonies ;  in  this  sense,  tradition 
is  usually  termed  the  norma ;  the  standard  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
*— the  rule  of  faith. 

Moreover,  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  Church,  when  He  constituted 
the  community  of  believers,  as  His  permanent  organ,  had  recourse  to 
no  other  law  than  that  which  prevails  in  every  department  of  human 
life.  Each  nation  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  character,  stamped  on 
the  deepest,  most  hidden  parts  of  its  being,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  nations,  and  manifests  its  peculiarity  in  public  and  domestic 
life,  in  art  and  science,  in  short,  in  every  relation.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  tutelary  genius ;  the  guiding  spirit  transmitted  from  its  progenitors  j 
the  vivifying  breath  of  the  whole  community  ;  and,  indeed,  the  nations 
anterior  to  Christianity,  personified  this  their  peculiar  character,  re- 
vered it  as  their  national  divinity,  deduced  from  it  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious laws  and  customs,  and  placed  all  things  under  its  protection. 

In  every  general  act  of  a  people,  the  national  spirit  is  infallibly 
expressed :  and  should  contests,  should  selfish  factions  occur,  the  ele* 
ment  destructive  to  thegvital  principle  of  the  whole,  will  most  certainly 
be  detected  in  thein,  and  the  commotion,  excited  by  an  alien  spirit, 
either  miscarries,  or  is  expelled,  as  long  as  the  community  preserves  its 
own  self-consciousness,  as  long  as  its  peculiar  genius  yet  lives,  and 
works  within  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  have  come  to  such  an 
extremity,  that  the  living  bond,  which  connects  the  present  with  the 


BCriptaras  ad  suos  sensuB  contorquens,  contra  euih  senBum,  qnem  tetiilit  et  tenet  i 
ta  mater  eccleaia,  cujua  cat  judicare  de  vero  sensd  et  interprctatione  Bcnpturarom 

ianctarum.'* t>ccTet.  de  canon.  Script :  *'  Perspiciens  hanc  veritalem  et  dis« 

eiplinam  contineri  in  libria  scriptis  et  sine  acripto  traditionibtis,  qus  ipaina  Chriati  on 
ab  apo8toli8acceptiB....traditiones  ipsas,  turn  ad  fidcm,  turn  ad  mores  periincntes, 
tanquam  vel  ore  tcnus  a  Christo,  vel  a  Sancto  Spirittl  dictataa,  et  continuti  buccc8> 
none  m  ecclesift  Catolic&  conaervataa,  pari  pietatis  afTectft  ac  re^erentii.  sascipit  et 
venerRtnr.**  Compare  Melchior.  Cani  loc.  theol.  (b'b.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  179,  ttq.  ed-Venet.) 
on  Tradition ;  et  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  234,  on  the  authoritjr  of  the  Church. 
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pB^  is  dissevered ;  that  no  concarrent  national  effort  can  be  called 
forth  ;  that  all  falls  into  a  state  of  confusion  ;  that  struggle  and  oppo* 
sition  totally  efface  the  common  characteristics  of  the  community,  or 
reveal  them  only  in  the  Opposition,  which  is  boasted  of  as  life ;  then 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  people  is  near  its  downftdl,  that  its  peculiar 
plastic  principle  is  already  paralyzed,  and  its  Divinity  has  ceased  to 
live. — '*  Pan  is  dead,"  did  seamen  hear  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  C^ist. 

To  confine  our  attention-,  more  particti^Iy,  to  religious  communis 
ties,  we  need  only  look  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Parsi>  or  to  the  Moham* 
medans,  and  We  sludl  be  astonished  to  observe  how  consistently, 
throughout  the  course  of  their  history,  the  principles,  established  at  the 
outset,  were  applied  to  details,  how  consistently  the  latter  were  con* 
ceived  and  modelled  by  the  standard  of  the  former.  Let  us  Investigate 
the  Hellenic  Heathenism  also,  and  the  most  perfect  agreement  between 
the  various  religious  phenomena  that  have  risen  up  in  succession,  and 
the  primitive  fundamental  view  cannot  escape  observation.  Lastly, 
let  us  contemplate  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Luther  himself.  The 
developed  doctrines  of  his  Church,  consigned  as  they  are  in  the  sym. 
bolical  books,  retain,  on  the  whole,  so  much  of  his  spirit,  that  on  the 
first  view,  they  must  be  recognized  by  the  observer  as  genuine  produce 
tions  of  Luther.  With  a  sure  vital  instinct,  the  opinions  of  the  Ma- 
jorists,  the  Synergists  and  others,  were  rejected  as  deadly ;  and,  indeed 
(from  Luther's  point  of  view,)  as  untrue,  by  that  community  whose  soul, 
whose  living  principle  he  was  ;  and  the  Church,  which  the  Reformer 
of  Wittenberg  established,  proved  herself  the  unerring  interpretess  of 
his  word. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  case>  that  the  progenitors  of 
nations,  and  the  founders  of  the  above-mentioned  religions,  had  been 
real  envoys  from  above :  then  must  we  consider  the  movement,  that 
emanated  from  them,  as  divine,  yet  as  one  which,  by  its  transmission 
to  those  attracted  by  its  fundamental  principle,  had  become  human : 
and  the  later  collective  actions,  whereof  we  saidi  that  they  had  retained 
the  spirit  of  the  founder,  would  then  be  at  once  divine  and  human  acts 
and  deeds.  They  would  be  divine,  because  they  only  worked  out  what 
Was  originally  given,  and  applied  it  to  occurring  relations  and  circum- 
stances ;  human,  because  this  development  was  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  men ;  lastly,  an  unerring  standard  of  thought  and  action  for 
all  those  who  follow  such  a  founder ;  for  the  breath  of  life,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  him,^ides,  like  a  natural  impulse,  the  movements  of  the 
whole  community.  According  to  this  type  hath  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  also,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Word,  been  formed,  and 
3S 
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by  this  atandard  we  are  to  judge  it.  All  tbe  developnaieiita  of  its  dog' 
maa  and  its  morality,  which  can  be  eonsideried  as  resmlttng  from  formal 
acts  of  the  whole  body,  are  to  be  revered  as  the  sentences  of  Christ 
himself,  and  in  these  his  spirit  erar  recurs.  Here,  indeed,  subsists  be^ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  above-named  religious  communities  the 
great  difference,  which  must  ever  be  maintained  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  mere  men.  The  institutions  of  the  latter^  even  after  the  most  con^ 
sistent  expansion  of  their  vital  principles,  advance  to  an  inevitable  endf 
and  their  productions,  however  much  they  may  have  worked,  according 
to  their  original  spirit,  possess  no  greater  value  than  that  spirit  itself, 
and  both,  in  an  equal  degree,  sink  by  degrees  into  nothing. 


{  zzxix.— The  Church  a#  lnterpret«r  of  Qoly  Writ,  and  the  doctrine  on  Tradition 

eontinned. 

On  these  subjects,  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  the  relation  of  *the 
Church  to  both,  we  must  now  enter  into  fuller  and  clearer  explanations. 

Undoubtedly,  on  this  most  important  matter,  the  records  of  ecclesi^ 
astical  history  will  serve  to  throw  the  clearest  light  If  we  except  some 
Jewish  parties,  which  did  not  so  much  spring  out  of  Christianity,  aa 
wish  to  encumber  it,  in  its  iofancy,  with  Jud»o.national  observances, 
the  earliest  sect  were  the  Gnostics.  Their  doctrines  on  the  eternal  co^ 
existence  of  an  evil  matter  with  God— >on  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world,  by  an  inferior  spirit,  the  Demiurgos— ^their  principle  of 
Docetism  and  the  rest,  are  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here.  Uow« 
aver  decidedly,  in  the  opinion,  perhaps,  of  all  who  now  profess  Chris- 
tianity, these  doctrines  are  adverse  to  its  nature ;  did  the  Gnostics,  oa 
that  account,  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  out  of  Scripture,  of  the 
perversity  of  their  views  ?  So  far  from  it,  they  preferred  to  reject  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  declare  the  Gospeb  to  be  falsified  !*  There  are 
certainly  few  who  have  studied  the  Gnostic  errors,  that  are  not  seiz?d 
with  the  deepest  astonishment,  how  their  partisans  could  possibly  daera 
their  whimsical  opinions,  the  fantastic  forms  of  their  demonology,  &c« 


*  Sven  TertnUian,  in  his  work  (de  Freacript.  c  xvii.)  against  heretica,  lays  down 
some  remarkable  observations,  which  the  experience  even  of  the  second  centuiy  had 
famiahed  him.  **  ista  hceresis  non  recipit  quasdam  scripturas :  et  si  quas  recipit,  non 
recipit  integras,  adjcctionibus  et  dctractionibus  ad  dispositioncm  instituU  aui  int«T. 
vcrtit,  et  n  aliqoatenas  integras  presstat,  nihilominns  divervas  expositioncs  eommen- 
tata  convertit  .  •  •  Quid  proinovebis,  exereitatissime  scriptnmrum,  qonm  si  quid 
defenderii,  negetar ;  ex  diverso,  ai  quid  negaveris,  defendatur  ?  £t  la  qnidem  nihil 
poriDB  BMi  vocemin  oantentione:  nihil  oonsequeris,  nisi  btlem  de  blasphematione.** 
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to  be  Chrigtitm^  apostolic  doctriaes ;  and  many  among  us  perhaps  be- 
lieroy  that  we  could  in  a  single  hour  confute  thousands  of  them  by  the 
Bible,  and  bring  them  back  to  pure  Christianity.  So  confident  did  they 
feel  in  their  superiority,  that  they  were  even  disposed  to  aoouse  their 
then  opponents  of  a  want  of  dexterity,  because  they  did  not  succeed. 

Bat,  when  once  a  peculiar  system  of  moral  life  hath  besn  called  into 
existence,  should  it  even  be  composed  of  the  moot  corrupt  elements,  no 
ordinary  force  of  external  proofs,  no  conclusions  of  ratiocination,  no 
eloquence,  are  able  to  destroy  it :  its  roots  lie  mostly  too  deep  to  be  per- 
vious U>  mortal  eye :  it  can  only  perish  of  itself,  become  gradually  ex« 
hausted,  spend  its  rage,  and  disappear.  But,  as  long  as  it  flourishes,  all 
around  is  converted  into  a  demonstration  in  its  favour  :  the  earth  speaks 
for  it,  and  the  Heavens  are  Ob  warranty.  Meanwhile,  a  new  age,  with 
Another  spirit  and  other  elements  of  life,  springs  up :  this,  withoat  any 
points  of  internal  contact  with  the  past,  is  often  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
it,  and  demands  with  astonishment  how  its  exist«»nce  had  been  possible. 
But  should  Divine  Grace,  which  can  alone  enkindle  the  opposite  true 
UfSf  succeed  in  delivering  one  individual  from  such  errors,  then  he  ex- 
presses the  incomprehensible  and  inconceivable  nature  of  his  former 
state,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  enchanted,  and  that  some- 
thing, like  scales,  has  fallen  from  his  eyes  I 

As  the  impossibility  was  now  manifest  of  convincing  the  Gnostics  of 
the  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ,  must  the  Catholic  Church  declare,  that  the 
questions  whether  God  created  the  world,  whether  Christ  were  a  true 
man,  should  remain  in  abeyance,  till  these  doctrines  were  made  evident 
to  them  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ?  By  no  means.  They  were 
directed  to  tradition — to  the  living  world  ;  tkey  were  told  that,  if  even 
a  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  announcement 
of  the  word  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  since  her  first  establish ment| 
and  the  common  faith  of  believers,  decided  the  question  clearly  enough ; 
and  that  to  thb  decision,  all  who  wish  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ, 
and  choose  him  for  the  Shepherd  of  their  souls,  ought  not  to  refuse  obe- 
dience« 

The  teachers  of  the  Church,  indeed,  by  no  means  omitted  to  employ 
Scripture  for  the  refutation  of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  appeal  to  its  testi- 
mony  in  detailed  expositions.  But  herein,  one  learned  investigation  was 
but  opposed  to  another :  man  stood  against  man,  and  the  Bible  on  both 
sides.*     By  adiierence  to  Scripture,  the  individual  Christian  could  un- 


*  This  face  misled  Dr.  LQcke,  in  his  writing,  **  On  the  authority  of  Seiiptora,  and 
its  relation  to  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  Protestant  and  the  ancient  Chvroh ;  threo  theo. 
logieal  epistles  to  Dr.  DelbrQck,  from  Di.  Sa«k,  Dr.  Nitsoh,  and  Dr.  Lfleke ;"  pp. 
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doubtedlj  convince  himself,  that  the  Gnostics  were  involved  in  grierow 
errors.  Of  this  he  was  subjectively  certain :  but  as  the  adversary  had 
the  like  subjective  conviction,  that  the  true  Christian  view  of  the  world 
was  to  be  found  on  his  side,  the  objectivity  of  Christianity  would  have 
necessarily  disappeared,  if,  besides  the  Bible,  there  had  not  been  a  rule 
of  faith,  to  wit,  universal  Tradition.*  Without  this  rule,  it  would  ever 
be  impossible  to  determine  with  positiveness,  safety,  and  general  obli- 
gation, the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  individual,  at  best, 
could  only  hazard  the  assertion,  this  is  my  view,  my  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  tradition  there  would  be  fio  doc* 
trine  of  the  ChvreJh  and  no  Churchy  but  individual  Christians  only ;  no 
certainty  and  security,  but  only  doubt  and  probability. 

Scarcely  had  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Gnosticism 
reached  its  highest  point,  when,  in  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
latter,  the  one  class  of  Unitarians  arose ;  for  these,  and  not,  as  Neaii. 
der  thinks,  the  Montanists,  form  the  contrary  extreme  to  the  Gnostics. 
If  the  Gnostics  saw  in  Christianity  notthvag  hut  what  was  divine,  and  in 
Christ  recognized  merely  the  divine  reason,  so  that  they  attributed  to 
the  Redeemer  only  an  apparent  body,  represented  him  as  merely  pat« 
ting  on  an  illusive  form  of  man,  but  not  taking  the  real  nature  of  man, 
and  regarded  moreover  the  visible  world  as  thoroughly  evil ;  these  Uni- 
tarians on  the  other  hand,  discovered  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  en- 
lightened by  Heaven ;  and  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  dented  the 
descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and  the  Church,  and  the 
high  supernatural  aids  of  grace ;  which  they  the  less  needed,  as  they 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  no  deeply  implanted  corruption  in  human 
nature.     Did  the  former  look  upon  the  Gospel  as  a  plastic  impulse,  a 


125, 141, 143, 145.    Not  oolj  Ironaus,  HippolyUv,  Novatian,  Oiigen,  and  i 
prove  the  Catholic  dogmas  out  of  ikt  Bible  aUo^  bat  in  ail  age8»  down  to  the  proaeni 
day,  Catholics  addace  the  scriptural  proof. 

*  Tertullian,  m  the  woik  first  cited,  c.  18,  makes  the  foHowing  Imninoua  obserra. 
tions,  drawn  frssh  from  life :  ^  81  qnis  est,  cojus  causa  in  congieasum  deaeendia 
seripUiranmi,  ut  earn  dnbitaatem  oonfinnea,  ad  ventatem,  an  magis  ad  haieseB  di. 
verget  7  Hoc  ip9o  motue,  fuod  U  videmt  mikU  jfrpinomaK,  equo  giadu  nagandi  eft 
defendendi  adversA  parte,  statu  certe  pari,  alteroatione  inooitior  diacedet.  nescima 
ijuam  hferesim  judicet.*'  .  .  .  .  C.  19 :  **  Ergo  xion  ad  scriptutas  provocandum  eat : 
nee  m  his  eofuHtuendum  certamen,  in  quibus  ant  nulla  aut  tnceita  yictoria  est,  ant 
fti  hieeite.  Nam  etn  non  ita  eraderet  coUatio  soripturarum,  nt  ntmmqoe  partem 
panm  sistaiet,  ordo  ranmi  deaidorahat,  priua  proponi,  qood  nme  solum  di^mtandiim 
est :  qoibus  oompetat  fides  ipsa  7  Ci^us  aint  scriptom  7  A  quo,  at  per  qaoa*  ei 
quando,  et  quibus  sit  tradita  diaciplina,  quH  fiunt  Christian!  7  Ubi  enkn  appamexH 
esse  Teritatem  et  discipline  et  fidei  Christians,  fllic  erit  Veritas  scripturarum  et  e^po- 
atkmum  et  omnhmi  traditionmn  Cfaristiananmi.'' 
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diyiiie  germ  of  Iife«  a  celestial  energy ;  so  the  latter  r^arded  it  as  a  law 
of  formation,  a  dead  rule,  an  abstract  notion,  a  pure  ethical  system,  by 
application  wheheof  the  defects  to  be  found  in  our  otherwise  excellent 
moral  nature,  may  be  totally  eradicated.  The  Unitarians  of  this  class 
(after  falsifying  Holy  Writ),  appealed  to  the  same,  and  by  the  rejection 
of  tradition,  rdied  exclusively  on  its  authority.*  What  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  the  Church  to  be  advised  ?  Was  she  to  de- 
clare that  every  one  was  provisionally  to  follow  his  own  views,  until 
results,  satisfactory  to  each  individual,  could  be  more  surely  obtained 
from  the  study  of  Holy  Writ  7  Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  Church  had 
been  a  mere  historico-antiquarian  association ;  if  she  had  had  no  con- 
ception of  herself,  of  her  foundation,  of  her  essence,  and  of  her  task, 
and  no  sense  of  the  power  of  faith.  But,  as  she  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  these,  she  acted  otherwise,  and  from  her  conduct  clearly  resound  the 
words  :  ^  eternally  certain  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  to  his  disci- 
pies — the  written  word  is  one  with  the  living — that  which  is  inscribed 
on  paper  and  parchment,  with  that  which  is  engraven  on  hearts  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  doubts,  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
former,  are  dispelled  by  the  latter."  The  faith  existing  in  the  Church, 
from  the  beginning  throughout  all  ages,  is  the  infallible  standard  to  de- 
termine the  true  sense  of  Scripture  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  certain,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Redeemer  is  God,  and  hath  filled 
us  even  with  divine  power.  In  fact,  he  who  grounds  his  faith  on  Scrip- 
ture only,  that  is,  on  the  result  of  his  exegetical  studies,  has  no  faith, 
can  have  none,  and  understands  not  its  very  nature.  Must  he  not  be 
always  ready  to  receive  better  information  ;  must  he  not  admit  the  pos- 
sibility, that  by  mature  study  of  Scripture,  another  result  may  be  oh. 
tained»  than  that  which  has  already  been  arrived  at  ?  The  thought  of 
this  very  possibility  precludes  the  establishment  of  any  decided,  perfect- 
ly undoubting,  and  unshaken  faith,  which,  after  all,  is  alone  deserving 
of  the  name.  He  who  says,  ^  this  is  my  faith,"  hath  no  faith.  Faith, 
unity  of  faith,  universality  of  faith,  are  one  and  the  same ;  they  are  but 
different  expressions  of  the  same  notion.  He  who,  if  even  he  should 
not  believe  the  truth,  yet  believes  truly,  believes  at  the  same  time  that 
he  holds  fast  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  he  shares  the  fafth  with  the 
Apostles,  and  with  the  Church  founded  by  the  Redeemer,  that  there  is 
but  one  faith  in  all  ages,  and  one  only  true  one.  This  faith  is  alone 
rational,  and  alone  worthy  of  man ;  every  other  should  be  called  a  mere 
opinion^  and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  an  utter  impotency. 


•  EuMb.  Hist.  EecL  lib.  v.  o.  97. 
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Ages  passed  by,  and  with  Ihem  the  ancient  sects:  new  times  arose, 
bringing  along  with  them  new  schisms  in  the  Church.  The  forma!  prin- 
ciples of  all  these  productions  of  egotism  were  the  same  ;  all  asserted 
that  Holy  Writ,  abstracted  from  Tradition  and  from  the  Church,  is  at 
once  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole  standard  of  its 
knowledge  for  the  individual.  This  formal  principle,  common  to  all 
parties,  separated  from  the  Church;  to  the  Gnostic  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  Albigensian  and  Vaudois  of  the  twelfth,  to  the  Sabel- 
lian  of  the  third,  the  Arian  of  the  fourth,  and  the  Nestorian  of  the 
^((h  century — this  principle,  we  say,  led  to  the  most  contradictory 
belief.  What  indeed  can  be  more  opposite  to  each  other,  than  Gnosti- 
cism and  Pelagianism,  than  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  t*  The  very 
circumstance,  indeed,  that  one  and  the  same  formal  principle  can  be 
applied  to  every  possible  mode  of  belief ;  or  rather  that  this  belief,  how- 
ever contradictory  it  may  be  in  itself,  can  still  make  use  of  that  formal 
principle,  should  alone  convince  every  one,  that  grievous  errors  must 
here  lie  concealed,  and  that  between  the  individual  and  the  Bible  a 
mediating  principle  is  wanting. 

What  is  indeed  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  every  later  religious 
sect  doth  not  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  the  parties 
that  had  previously  seceded  from  her,  has  in  substance  right  on  her 


*  With  respect  to  the  AriauB,  compare  Athanasius  de  Synodo,  §  13-14,  40, 43, 47  ; 
Basil  de  Spirits  Sancto,  c.  10.  *'  Id  qaod  impugnatur  fides  est,  isqae  scopus  est  com- 
munis  omnibus  adversariis  et  sanse  doctrinie  inimicis,  ut  soliditatcm  fidei  in  Christum 
ooacatlant,  apostolicam  traditionem  solo  eqnalem  abolendo.  Ea  propter,  sicat  solent,* 
qui  boniB  fidei  debitores  sunt,  probattones  e  Scripturl,  clamore  oadgunt.  Patnun  tes- 
timonium,  qaod  scriptum  non  est,  velut  nullius  moment!  lejicientes.**  Compare  e. 
27,  Augustin.  lib.  i.  contra  Maximin :  **  Si  quid  de  diyinis  protnleris,**  says  the  Arian  ^ 
**  qaod  commune  est  cum  omnibus,  nccesse  est  at  audiamus.  H&b  vero  voces,  qa9 
extra  scripturam  sunt,  nullo  castt  k  nobis  suscipiuntor.  PTietcrea  qaum  ipse  Domi. 
nus  moneat  nos,  et  dicat :  sine  causit  colunt  me,  docentes  mandata  et  juvcepta  1n». 
minum."  In  August,  de  Nat.  et  grat  c.  39,  Pdagius  thusezpcesses  himself:  "  Ore. 
damns  igitor  quod  legimos,  et  quod  non  legimus,  ne£u  credamus  adstruere.**  Eo. 
tychea,  act  x,  Concil.  Chaloed.  in  Hard.  Act.  Concil.  torn.  ii.  p.  186 :  ^^"Eruftnya^ 
dd/TOf  tltau  l^axM  rtuc  ixdia-wt  tZt  iyiw  irct^f»f^  vZf  nt  tr  Hautif  mm  «r  *E^^tf  <nfV  6vyW»v 
srsArtf-acfclFCMr,  0-tfVTi^xd-4<,  ftati  C^oypapuf  tak  IffAtniaut  MfrZf  Ifjtihiyw  %\  it  9rw  rv^u  tt 

X.*'  *'  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  holy  Others  aaaenw 
bled  in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  and  he  promises  to  subscribe  to  their  de. 
finitioBs.  But,  if  in  their  declarations  any  thing  by  ehanoe  riioald  be  found  either 
unsound  (Mr false,  he  says  that  he  will  neither  reject  nor  approve  of  it;  but  search  tho 
Scripture  alone,  as  being  mora  solid  than  all  the  deorees  of  the  fathers." 
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side,  and  even  recognizes  in  these  cases  her  dogmatic  decisions ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  disputes  her  formal  principles  ?  Would  this 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  so  formed  and  so  approved  of,  have  heen  pos- 
sihle,  without  the  peculiar  view  the  Church  entertained  of  herself? 
Doth  not  the  one  determine  the  other  ?  With  joy  the  Arian  recognizes 
what  has  been  decided  by  the  Church  against  the  Gnostics ;  but  he 
•does  not  keep  in  view  the  manner  in  which  she  proceeded  against 
them ;  and  he  will  not  consider  that  those  dogmas  on  which  he  agrees 
with  the  Church,  she  would  not  have  saved  and  handed  down  to  his 
time,  had  she  acted  according  to  those  formal  principles  which  he 
requires  of  her,  and  on  which  he  stands.  The  Pelagian  and  the  Nes- 
torian,  embrace  also,  with  the  most  undoubtiog  faith,  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  against  the  Arians.  But  as  soon  as  the  turn  comes  to 
either,  he  becomes  as  it  were  stupified,  and  is  inconsiderate  enough  to 
desire  the  matter  of  Christian  doctrine  without  the  appropriate  ecclesi- 
astical form — without  that  form,  consequently,  by  the  very  neglect 
whereof  those  parties,  to  which  he  is  most  heartily  opposed,  have  faUen 
•oo  the  adoption  of  their  articles  of  belief.  It  was  the  same  with  Luther 
and  Calvin.  The  pure  Christian  dogmas,  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics,  Ptiulieians,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  Menophysites 
and  others,  they  received  with  the  most  praiseworthy  firmness  and 
fervency  of  faith.  But,  when  they  took  a  fancy  to  deliver  their  theses 
on  the  relations  between  faith  and  works,  between  free-will  and  grace, 
or  however  else  they  may  be  called,  they  trod  (as  to  form)  quite  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  whom  they  execrated,  and  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  even  horned  them.* 


*  The  olMenratioa  of  ChemnifivB  (in  Exam.  Cone.  Trident.  P.  i.  p.  118,  and  stiB 
ttore  further  on,)  ia  very  remarkable.  He  aaya,  Xrenieua  and  TeituUian,  who  ap. 
pealed  to  tiiadition,  wished  only  to  ahow  that  tiadikion  agreed  with  Scriptore.  "  Non 
Tideo,  li  Integra  diapatatio  conaideretiir,  quomodo  aliainde  poasit  erui  lententia,  quam 
qoodoetendat  conaensum  traditionis  apostolicee  enm  ScripturtL,  ita  ut  eadem  ait  doc 
Irina.  qnam  Seripturo  tradit  et  quam  primitiva  eeeleaia  ex  apoBtolorum  tnditione  ae. 
«epent.  P.  9S 1 :  Et  omnia  ennt  aacria  Seripturia  eonaona,  qa«  noa  et  reel pimos  et  profi- 
temar.**  Henee,  he  draws  the  eoncluaion,  that  testimonies  for  tradition  from  the  se- 
cond, third  and  fourth  centuriea,  eonld  not  be  tnrned  against  the  Protestants,  becauae 
thcj  reeeive  all  which  was  then  decided  through  tmdition  against  the  heretics.  But 
Cberanitias  did  not  place  himself  in  the  right  ffArd  of  view.  He  ought  to  have  con. 
flidered,  that  if  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  Catholics  appeal  to  TertulUan  and 
oiheis,  the  question  is  not  respecting  any  particular  doctrine,  hut  about  the  very  prni- 
«tp2s  9f  iradUion.  ChemnitiuB,  indeed,  for  the  moat  part  agreea  with  Catholics  in 
their  doctrinal  deciaioBa  again*  the  Gnoatiea;  but,  aa  regarda  traditioo,  fa&  «  form^ 
point  of  now,  be  stands  quite  on  the  side  sf  the  latter.    He  must  have  leaned  tnm 
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This  ftccordiDgly  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.  Thoa  wilt  obtain  the 
knowledge  full  and  entire  of  the  Christian  religion,  only  in  connection 
with  its  essential  form,  which  is  the  Church*  Look  at  the  Scripture 
in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  it  will  present  thee  an  image  perfectly 
resembling  the  Church.  Contemplate  Christ  in,  and  with  his  creation 
— ^the  Church ;  the  only  adequate  authority ;  the  only  authority  repre- 
senting Him,  and  thou  wilt  then  stamp  His  image  on  thy  soul.  Should 
it,  however,  be  stated,  in  ridicule  of  this  principle,  that  it  ^ere  the 
same  as  to  say — '*  Look  at  the  Bible  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
Church,"  be  not  disturbed*  for  it  b  better  for  thee  to  contemplate  the 
star  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  than  to  let  it  escape  thy  dull  organ  of  vision, 
and  be  lost  in  mist  and  darkness.  Spectacles,  besides,  thou  must 
always  use,  but  only  beware  lest  thou  get  them  constructed  by  the  first 
casual  glass-grinder,  and  fixed  upon  thy  nose. 


$  ZL. — ^Formal  diBtinction  between  Seriptnral  and  EccIeauiBtiea]  Doctrine. 

If  we  have  hitherto  shown  that,  conformably  to  the  principles  of 
Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  one  and  the  sam&  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  since  the  Church  hath  to  interpret  the  Scripture, 
and  in  this  interpretation  cannot  err ;  so  this  unity  applies  to  the  sub- 
stance only,  and  not  to  the  form.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  a  diversity 
is  found  inherent  in  the  very  essence  and  object  of  the  Church  ;  so 
that,  indeed,  if  the  divine  truth  must  be  preserved  and  propagated  by 
human  organs,  the  diversity  we  speak  of  could  not  possibly  be  avoided, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  observations.  The  conduct  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  announcement  of  His  Word,  was  corresponded  to  by 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Word  became  immediately  in  them  faith 
—a  human  possession — and  after  his  ascension,  existed  for  the  world  in 
no  other  form  than  in  this  faith  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  whose  kern^  ia 
Peter  he  therefore  called  the  rock,  whereon  his  Church  was,  in  such  a 
way,  to  be  built,  that  the  powers  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it. 
But,  after  the  Divine  Word  had  become  human  faith,  it  must  be  subject 
to  all  mere  human  destinies.     It  must  be  constantly  ceceived  by  all 


the  writtogt  of  IreneoB  and  TertoUian,  that  tiie  meet  ample  and  inndainental  doe. 
trines  of  Christianity  could  not  even  be  eatabliabed  bj  Seripture.  Then  he  proceeds 
fkrther  (p.  136.)  **  Veteres  damnayenint  Samoeatennm  et  deinde  Ariom.  Jadez 
erat  verbnm  Dei,  id  est,  testimooia  ex  Evangelio....qae  oonvincunt  non  calumnioaa 
judicantem."  Certainly,  and  the  judges  of  dxictrine  at  the  Council  of  Nice  were 
incapable  of  oonvinchig,  out  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Arians  of  their  error,  ptteiadj  bft> 
eaoae  theaa  were  ths  **  calumniosfl  jodicaateaJ' 
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the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  imbibed  by  the  same.  The  pre*- 
serration  and  communication  of  the  Word  were,  in  like  manner,  at* 
tached  to  a  human  method.  Even  with  the  evangelists,  who  only 
wished  to  recount  what  Christ  had  spoken,  wrought,  and  suffered,  the 
Divine  Word  appears  subject  to  the  law  here  described ;  a  law  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter,  as  well  as 
in  the  special  plan,  which  each  proposed  to  himself,  and  in  the  general 
conception  and  execution  of  his  task. 

But,  the  Divine  Word  became  still  more  subject  to  this  law,  when 
the  apostles  were  fulfilling  their  mission — executing  the  divine  charge, 
which  they  had  received  ;  for,  various  questions  of  dispute  arose,  the 
settlement  whereof  could  not  be  avoided,  and  on  that  account  claimed 
human  reflection,  and  required  the  formation  of  notions,  judgments, 
and  conclusions — things  which  were  not  possible  to  be  effected,  without 
tasking  the  reasoa  and  the  understanding.  The  application  of  the 
energies  of  the  human  mind  to  the  subject-matter,  received  from  the 
Lord,  necessarily  caused  the  Divine  Word,  on  one  hand,  to  be  analyzed, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reduced  to  certain  leading  points ;  and  the 
maltiplicity  of  objects  to  be  contemplated  in  their  mutual  bearings,  and 
resolved  into  a  higher  unity,  whereby  the  human  mind  obtained,  on 
these  matters,  greater  clearness  and  definiteness  of  conception.  For, 
every  thing,  that  the  human  mind  hath  received  from  an  external 
source,  and  which  is  destined  to  become  its  property,  wherein  it  must 
find  itself  perfectly  at  home,  must  first  be  reproduced  by  the  human 
mind  itself.  The  original  doctrine,  as  the  human  mind  had  variously 
elaborated  it,  exhibited  itself  in  a  much  altered  f<Hin ;  it  remained  the 
original,  and  yet  did  not;  it  was  the  same  in  the  substance,  and  yet 
diflered  as  to  form.  In  this  process  of  the  development  of  the  Divine 
Word,  during  the  apostolic  age,  we  may  exalt  as  high,  and  extend  as 
wide  as  we  please  the  divine  guidance,  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
yet  certainly,  without  human  co-operation,  without  the  peculiar  activity 
of  man,  it  did  not  advance  of  itself.  As  in  the  good  work  of  the 
Christian,  free-will  and  grace  pervade  each  other,  and  one  and  the 
same  undivided  deed  is  at  once  divine  and  human,  so  we  find  this  to 
be  the  case  here. 

The  same  could  not  foil  to  hold  good,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  even  after  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  were  written ;  and 
whatever  else  we  include  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  When,  in  the  manner  described* 
the  Church  explains  and  secures  the  original  doctrine  of  faith  against 
misrepresentations,  the  apostolic  expression  is  necessarily  changed  for 
another,  which  is  the  most  fitted  alike  clearly  to  set  forth  and  reject 
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the  particular  error  of  the  time.  As  little  as  the  apostles  themselves,  in 
the  course  of  their  polemics^  could  retain  the  form,  wherein  the  Saviour 
expounded  his  divine  doctrine;  so  little  was  the  Church  enabled  to 
adhere  to  the  same.  If  the  evangelical  doctrine  be  assailed  by  a  de- 
finite theological  system,  and  a  terminology  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  false 
notions  cannot  by  any  means  be  repelled  in  a  clear,  distinct,  evident, 
and  intelligible  manner,  unless  the  Church  have  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  error,  and  exhibit  its  thesis  in  a  shape,  qualified  by  the  garb,  wherein 
the  adverse  doctrine  is  invested,  and  thus  render  itself  intelligible  to 
all  contemporaries.  The  origin  of  the  Nicene  formula,  furnishes  the 
beet  solution  to  this  question.  This  form  is  in  itself  the  human,  the 
temporal,  the  perishable  element,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  a  hun« 
dred  others.  Accordingly,  tradition  often  hands  down  to  later  genera- 
tions,  the  original  deposit  in  another  form,  because  that  deposit  hath 
been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men,  whose  conduct  must  be  guided  by 
the  circumstances  wherein  they  are  placed. 

Lastly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  the  truths 
of  salvation  are  kid  open  with  greater  clearness,  and  in  all  their  mutual 
organic  connexion ;  so,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  ever  progressively  unfolded  to  our  view.  Dull,  therefore, 
as  it  is,  to  find  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  distinction,  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  that  of  his  apostles ;  no  less  senseless  is  it,  to 
discover  any  other  difiTerence,  between  the  primitive  and  the  later  tra- 
dition of  the  Church.  The  blame  of  this  formal  difference  arises  from 
overlooking  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  a  God*Man,  and  wished  to  con* 
tinue  working  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  his  two-fold  nature. 

Moreover,  the  deeper  insight  of  the  human  mind  into  the  divine 
revelations  in  Christ,  seems  determined  by  the  struggles  of  error  against 
Christian  truth.  It  is  to  the  unenlightened  zeal  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians for  the  law,  we  owe  the  expositions  of  Paul  touching  faith  and 
the  power  of  the  Gospel :  and  to  the  schisms  in  Corinth  we  are  indebted 
for  his  explanation  of  principles,  in  respect  to  the  Church.  The  Gnostic 
and  Manichean  errors,  led  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of 
evil,  destitute  of,  and  opposed  to,  all  existence  as  it  is  as  well  as  to  a 
maturer  knowledge  of  the  value  of  God's  original  creation,  (nature  and 
freedom,)  and  its  relation  to  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  Out 
of  the  Pelagian  contest  arose  a  fuller  and  more  conscious  recognition 
of  human  infirmity,  in  the  sphere  of  true  virtue ;  and  so  have  matters 
gone  on  down  to  our  days.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  to  deny  as  a  foolish  boast 'of  Protestants  (should  the  latter 
be  inclined  to  claim  any  merit  in  the  case,)  that  the  former  had  gained 
much  from  the  controversy  with  them.     By  the  fall  of  the  Protestants, 
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the  Catholics  necessarily  rose  ;  and  from  the  obscurity,  which  over  - 
clouded  the  minds  of  the  reformers,  a  new  light  was  cast  upon  the 
truth  ;  and  such  indeed  had  ever  been  the  case  in  all  earlier  schisms  in 
the  Church.  Assuredly,  in  Christian  knowledge  we  stand  one  degree 
higher  than  the  period  prior  to  the  reformation ;  and  all  the  dogmas 
that  were  called  in  question,  received  such  an  elucidation  and  con- 
firmation, that  it  would  re<}uire  no  very  diligent  or  long-continued 
comparison  between  the  modem  theological  works,  and  those  written 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  see  the  important  difierence  which,  in 
this  respect,  exists  between  the  two  epochs. 

The  fact  that  the  deeper  consciousness  of  Christian  truth  (in  itself 
eternally  one  and  unchangeable,)  is  the  result  of  contest  and  straggle^ 
and  consequently  matter  ci  history,  is  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
detain  our  attention  for  some  moments.  It  explains  the  necessity  of  a 
living,  visible  authority  which,  in  every  dispute,  can,  with  certainty, 
discern  the  truth,  and  separate  it  from  error.  Otherwise,  we  should 
have  only  the  variable — the  disputed — ^and  at  last  Nichilism  itself. 
Hence  it  happens  (and  this  we  may  venture  to  premise)  that  where 
Holy  Writ,  without  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  sole  source  and  rule  for  the  knowledge  of  (rospel 
truth,  all  more  precise  explanations  and  developments  of  Christias 
dogmas  are  willingly  left  in  utter  ignorance,  nay,  are  even  absolutely 
rejected.  Guided  by  this  principle,  men  can  find  no  rational  object  to 
connect  with  the  histdry  of  believing  intelligence  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  must  necessarily  evince  hostility  towards  every  thing  of 
this  tendency,  which  hath  occurred  in  the  Church.  Or,  when  they 
lose  all  confidence  and  all  hope  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  turmoil 
of  opinions,  and  of  seeing  a  bright,  steady  light  arise  out  of  the  dark 
chaos,  they  cast,  in  their  despair,  upon  the  Bible  the  whole  mass  of 
opinions,  that  ages  have  thrown  up  ;  and  of  that  which  is,  boldly  assert 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  consequently  exists  of  necessity,  and 
is  inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  Chrbtianity.  They  do  not  see  that, 
with  that  complaisance  to  acknowledge  every  variety  of  opinion,  which* 
in  the  course  of  time,  may  have  gradually  been  founded  on  Scripturot 
a  destructive  principle,  for  the  solution  of  all  the  enigmas  of  Christian 
history,  is  laid  down  : — to  wit,  the  principle  that  its  object  is  to  show, 
that  the  Scripture,  as  it  includes  every  sense,  hath  consequently  none. 
But  all  charges  against  the  Catholic  Chnrch  are  reduced  to  this,  that 
she  has  been  so  absurd,  as  to  suppose  the  Scriptures  to  contain  one 
sense,  and  consequently  only  one,  and  that  definite,  whereof  the  faith- 
fuU  in  the  course  of  history,  must  ever  obtain  a  clearer  and  more  in- 
tuitive knowledge ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refutation  of  the 
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above-mentioned  prejudice,  which  roaoifested  itself  soon  after  the  origin 
of  the  Church,  hath  been,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  the  peculiar 
of  Christian  science. 


i  ZLi. — ^Tnditkm  in  a  more  limited  Mme.    The  Canon  of  the  Seripttnea. 

From  that  notion  of  tradition,  which  we  have  hitherto  expoundedt 
another  is  to  be  distinguished,  although  both  are  intimately  united  with 
each  other.  Tradition  we  hare  hitherto  described  as  the  consciousneas 
of  the  Church,  as  the  living  word  of  faith,  according  to  which  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  to  be  understood.  The  doctrine 
of  tradition  contains,  in  this  sense,  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  both,  as  to  their  contents,  are  one  and  the  same.  But, 
moreover,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  that  many  things  have 
been  delivered  to  her  by  the  apostles,  which  Holy  Writ  either  doth  not 
at  all  comprise,  or,  at  most,  but  alludes  to.  This  assertion  of  the  Church 
is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  partially,  indeed,  includes  the  founda- 
tions of  the  whole  system.*  Among  these  oral  traditions  must  be 
included  the  doctrine  of  the  canonicity,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  for,  in  no  part  of  the  Bible  do  we  find  the  books  belonging 
to  it  designated ;  and  were  such  a  catalogue  contained  in  it,  its  au- 
thority must  first  be  made  matter  of  inquiry.  In  like  manner,  the 
testimony  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  is  obtained  only 
tiirough  the  Church.  It  is  from  this  point  w^  first  discern,  in  all  its 
magnitude,  the  vast  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Church  authority, 
and  can  form  a  notion  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  things,  involved  in 
that  doctrine.  He  can  scarcely  be  a  sincere  Christian,  who  will  not 
attribute  to  a  special  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  those  apostles,  and  of  such  of  their  disciples,  who  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  biblical  canon.  But,  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration this  special  protection,  he  cannot  set  aside  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  must,  even  in  despite  of  deliberate  repugnance,  admit  that 
it  was  that  Church,  which  the  Saviour  employed  as  a  medium  for  pre- 
serving to  all  ages  the  writings,  that  had  been  penned  under  his  pecu- 
liar assistance.     Every  learned  theologian  is  aware,  that  the  Gnostics 

*  On  that  paaaage  from  theCoimcil  of  Trent,  cited  above  (Sen.  iv.  e.  9,)  **  Hanc 
veritatem  et  diBcipIinam  contineri  m  Ubria  ecriptia  et  nno  scripto  traditionibut,*'  Btl. 
layicini  remarks  as  follows :  **  Dao  per  illam  sanctionem  intendit  synodus,  altenxm, 
palam  facere,  fidei  Catholics  fundamenta  non  modo  esse  divioas  literaa,  quod  reeen- 
tea  hsBretici  pertinaciter  contendebant ;  eed  non  minus  etiam  traditiones,  a  quibos 
denique  dependet,  quidquid  certi  obtinemus  de  legitimlL  ipaanun  ■criptoramm  aneto. 
ntate."— lib.  ti.  c.  viiL  n.  7. 
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ti8  well  as  one  class  of  anti-Trinitarians,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  rejected  sometimes  this  or  that  gospel,  sometimes  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  sometimes  the  apostolic  epistles ;  nay,  even  brought 
forward  spurious  gospels  and  acts  of  the  apostles^  and  mutilated,  in  the 
most  criminal  manner^  the  genuine  apostolic  works,  which  they  re- 
tained. And  yet  no  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  the  visible 
Church,  which  these  heretics  assailed,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual 
with  Protestants, — the  Church  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  con-* 
tinuaUy  denounced  as  the  corruptress  of  pure  doctrine,  as  exerting  a 
tyranny  over  minds,  as  wicked  beyond  conception-^hat  this  Church, 
We  say,  was  selected  and  deemed  worthy  by  Almighty  God,  to  preserve 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  Christians  I  What  conclusions  may  not 
hence  be  immediately  deduced  I  On  Luther  himself,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  see,  this  fact  made  a  deep  impression  ;  and  he  brought 
it  forward  at  times,  in  a  train  of  ideas,  that  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  which,  in  other  respects,  he  had  taken  up  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Moreover,  in  reference  to  the  canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  some 
difference  exists  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Originally,  in-* 
deedf  it  seemed  probable  as  if  in  this  department  very  important  dif- 
ferences would  have  arisen  ;  as  if  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  first 
ages  would  have  been  renewed,  in  which,  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  caprice,  or  the  interest  of  mere  individual  opinions,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another  portion  of  the  Bible  was  rejected.  It  is  generally 
known  (and  indeed  in  Berthold's  and  De  Wette's  Introductions  to  the 
Sacred  Books,  the  reader  may  in  part  see  the  passages  on  this  matter 
cited  from  Luther,)  that  the  Reformer  called  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  an 
epistle  of  straw,  and  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  apostolic 
production :  judged  not  more  favourably  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John, 
and  was  wont  to  say  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  in  them  the  Gospel 
was  not  to  be  found ;  whereas  the  Gospel  of  SU  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epbtles  of  St.  Paul,  he  exalted  in  peculiar  strams 
of  eulogy.  In  this  matter,  the  opposition  between  St.  James's  doctrine, 
on  the  relation  between  faith  and  works,  and  Luther's  exposition  of  the 
same  subject,  exerted  an  undeniable  influence.  Luther  preferred  the 
rejection  of  this  valuable  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  amendment  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  chose  rather  to  question  the  genuineness  of  a 
canonical  Scripture,  than  to  doubt  th«  truth  of  his  own  theoiy.  As* 
saredly,  if  in  the  otherwise  obscure  apocalypse,  there  had  not  been 
found  passages  of  extreme  clearness,  like  the  following :  "  Happy  are 
they  who  sleep  in  the  Lord, /or  their  toorks  foUow  them;^  Luther 
would  have  found  less  to  offend  lum  in  this  book.    The  remarkable 
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expression,  "  that  in  the  GoepeLs  the  Gospel  is  not  contained/'  id&y  ^ 
explained  from  what  has  been  said  aboYer,  respecting  the  signification, 
which  the  old  Lutherans  attached  to  the  word  OospeL  Luther's  pre« 
judices,  however,  were  not  able  to  obscure  the  sounder  sense  of  his 
followers  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Calvinists, 
admitted  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  entire  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  to  be  canonical.  But,  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  doctrinal 
prejudices  prevailed ;  and  those  Scriptures,  which  the  Catholics  call  the 
deutero-canonical,*  were  gradually  expunged  from  the  Canon,  yet  more 
decidedly  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  than  of  the  Lutherans.  Among 
the  modern  Protestants,  Clausen,  at  least,  has  not  denied,  that  in  this 
matter  regard  was  paid  to  other  considerations,  than  those  of  a  merely 
historical  and  critical  kind. 

f  xui.— On  tile  relation  of  the  Eoeleefafltieal  Interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  to  the 
learned  and  icientific  exegeaia.    Patiiatio  anthority  and  fiee  inveetigatioa. 

As  the  notion  of  doctrinal  tradition,f  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  inter* 
pretation  of  Holy  Writ,  has  been  now  fully  unfolded,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obviate  some  singular  misconceptions,  to  state,  in  a  few  words, 
the  relation  between  the  learned  exegesis  as  applied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings,  and  that  interpretation  which  emanates  from  the  Church.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Church  does  not  descend  to  the  details,  which 


*  In  the  deoree  of  the  Cooncil  of  Trent  on  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Seas.  it.  the 
foUowingr  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures :  **  Sunt  infraacripU : 
Testament!  veteris,  quinquo  Moyais,  id  est.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Levitious,  Nomeri, 
Douteronomium  :  Josue,  Jadicum,  Ruth,  quatuor  Regum,  duo  Paralipomenon,  E^ra 
primus  etsecuadus,  qui  dicitur  Nehemias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Hester,  Job,  Psalterium 
Davidicum  centum  quinquagtnta  pealmonim,  Parabols,  Ecclesiastcs,  Canticum  Can- 
ticorum,  Sapientia,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaias,  Hieremias  cum  Baruch,  Ezechiel,  Dauueli 
duodecim  Prophetie  minores,  id  est,  Osea,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheas, 
Naum,  Abaouc,  Sophoniaa,  Aggeua,  Zaehartas,  Malachias,  duo  Machabswram 
primus  et  secundus.** 

The  French  Protestant  confession  of  faith,  called  the  GalUcan  Confession,.  !•  c.  p. 
Ill,  gives  the  following  canon  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament :  "  Quinque 
libri  Mjysis,  ncmpe  ....  Josue,  Judices,  Ruth,  Samuclis  1.  3,  Regum  1.  3,  Chroni. 
eon,  ftive  Pantlipomenon  1.  2,  Esdne  lib.  i,  Nehemias,  Ester,  Job,  Psalmi,  Prover- 
bia,  Ecclosiastes,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Eisaias,  Jeiemias  cum  Lament.,  Esechiel, 
Daniel,  Minores  Prophete  12  nempe."  There  are  here  wanting  Tobias,  Judith, 
Baruch,  Sapientia,  Ecclesiasticus,  Machabflsorum  primus  et  socundus. 


N.  B.  The  Scriptural  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
French  Protestants  as  here  given — TVaiM. 
t  We  do  not  speak  here  of  disciplinaiy,  liturgical,  and  other  kinds  of  tiadition. 
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Must  claim  the  attention  of  the  scientific  exegetist.  Thus,  for  example^ 
it  does  not  hold  it  for  a  duty,  nor  include  it  in  the  compass  of  its  rights^ 
to  determine  when,  by  whom,  and  for  what  object  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written  ;  or  what  particular  inducement  engaged  St.  John  to  publish 
his  gospel,  or  the  Apostle  Paul  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Romans  } 
in  what  order  of  time  the  epistles  of  this  messenger  of  the  Lord  followed 
each  other,  dtc.  <&c.  As  little  doth  the  Church  explain  particular  words 
and  verses,  their  bearings  one  to  the  other,  or  the  connexion  existing 
between  larger  portions  of  a  sacred  book.  Antiquities,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  fall  not  within  the  domain  of  her  interpretation ;  in 
short,  that  interpretation  extends  only  to  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals* 
Thus  much  as  to  the  extent  of  her  interpretation* 

But  now  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  Church's  interpretation ; 
this  is  not  conducted  according  to  the  rules  and  weli-known  aids  of  an 
historical  ^nd  grammatical  exegesis,  whereby  the  individual  seeks  to 
obtain  scientific  insight  into  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  On  the  contrary, 
the  doctrinal  contents  of  Scripture  she  designates  in  the  general  spirit 
of  Scripture.  Hence,  the  earliest  cscumenical  councils  did  not  evea 
adduce  any  particular  scriptural  texts,  in  support  of  their  dogmatic  de- 
crees ;  and  Catholic  theologians  teach  with  general  concurrence,  and  < 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  that  even  a  Scriptural  proof  in  favour 
of  a  decree  held  to  be  infallible,  is  not  itself  infalUble,  but  only  the  dog- 
ma as  defined.  The  deepest  reason  for  this  conduct  of  the  Cnurchf 
lies  in  the  indisputable  truth,  that  she  was  not  founded  by  Holy  Writ* 
but  already  existed  before  its  several  parts  appeared.  The  certainty 
which  she  has  of  the  truth  of  her  own  doctrines,  is  an  immediate  one, 
for  she  received  her  dogmas  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ; 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  indelibly  stamped  on 
her  consciousness,  or  as  Irenaeus  expresses  it,  on  her  heart.  If  the 
Church  were  to  endeavour,  by  learned  investigation,  to  seek  her  doc- 
trines, she  would  fall  into  the  most  absurd  inconsistency,  and  annihilate 
her  very  self.  For,  as  it  would  be  the  Church  that  should  institute  the 
inquiry,  her  existence  would  be  presupposed  ;  and  yet,  as  she  would 
have  first  to  find  out  her  own  being,  the  thing,  whereby  and  wherein 
she  absolutely  consists,  namely,  Divine  Truth,  her  non-existence  must 
at  the  same  time  be  presupposed  I  She  would  have  to  go  in  search  of 
herself,  and  this  a  madman  only  could  do  :  she  would  be  like  the  man, 
that  would  examine  the  papers  written  by  himself,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  he  really  existed  !  The  essential  matter  of  Holy  Writ,  is  eter- 
naily  present  in  the  Ciiurch,  because  it  is  her  heart's-blood — her  breath 
-—her  soul — her  all.  She  exists  only  by  Christ,  and  yet  she  must  have 
to  find  him  out  I     Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  signification  of 
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those  words  of  Christ,  **  I  am  with  ye  eyen  to  the  consummation  of  thd 
worldt"  will  be  able  to  conceive  at  least  the  view,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  takes  of  herself. 

What  we  have  said  involves  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Catholic  schokr,  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  evident, 
of  course,  that  we  speak  not  here  of  that  general  freedom  possessed  by 
every  man,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  soul,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Heathen, 
to  hold  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  impostors  or  dupes,  as  a  medley  of 
truth  and  error,  wisdom  and  folly.  This  freedom  the  Catholic  pos^ 
sesses,  like  the  Protestant ;  but  we  speak  of  that  freedom  only  which 
the  Catholic  enjoys,  when  he  will  not  renounce  his  character  as  Cntho- 
lic  :  for  were  he  to  entertain  the  above-mentioned  view  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  he  would  thereby  renounce  all  connexion  with  our  Church. 
As  a  Catholic*  he  is  freely  convinced,  that  the  Church  is  a  divine  instil 
tution,  upheld  by  supernal  aid,  **  which  leads  her  into  all  truth ;"  that, 
consequently,  no  doctrine  rejected  by  her  is  contained  in  Scripture ; 
that  with  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  her  dogmas  perfectly  coincide^ 
though  many  particulars  may  not  be  verbally  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ 
Accordingly  he  has  the  conviction,  that  the  Scripture,  for  example,  doth 
not  teach  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ;  nay,  he  is  certain,  that  it  repre* 
sents  him  also  as  God.  Inasmuch  as  he  professes  this  belief,  he  is  not 
fl'ee  to  profess  the  contrary,  for  he  would  contradict  himself ;  in  the 
same  way  as  a  man,  who  has  resolved  to  remain  chaste,  cannot  be  un* 
chaste,  without  violating  his  resolution.  To  this  restriction,  which 
every  one  most  probably  will  consider  rational,  the  Catholic  Church 
subjects  her  members,  and  consequently,  also,  the  learned  exegetists  of 
Scripture.  A  Church  which  would  authorize  any  one  to  find  what  he 
pleased  in  Scripture,  and  without  any  foundation  to  declare  it  as  unec-* 
clesiastical,  such  a  Church  would  thereby  declare,  that  it  believed  in 
nothing,  and  was  devoid  of  all  doctrines ;  for  the  mere  possession  of  the 
Bible,  no  more  constitutes  a  Church,  than  the  possession  of  the  faculty 
of  reason  renders  any  one  really  rational.  Such  a  Church  would  in 
fJGtct,  as  a  moral  entity,  exhibit  the  contradiction  just  adverted  to,  which 
a  physical  being  could  not  be  guilty  of.  The  individual  cannot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  believe,  and  not  believe,  a  particular  point  of  doc« 
trine.  But  if  a  Church,  which  consists  of  a  union  of  many  individuals, 
permitted  every  member,  as  such,  to  receive  or  to  reject  at  his  pleasure, 
any  article  of  faith,  it  would  faU  into  this  very  contradiction,  and  would 
be  a  monster  of  unbelief,  indifferent  to  the  most  opposite  doctrines, 
which  we  might,  indeed,  on  our  behalf,  honour  with  the  finest  epithetst 
but  certainly  not  denominate  a  Church.  The  Church  must  train  up 
souls  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  which  is  founded  on  definite  facts  and 
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trathfl,  that  are  eternally  unchangeable :  and  eo  a  Church,  that  knows 
no  such  immutable  dogmas,  is  like  to  a  teacher,  that  knows  not  what 
lie  should  teach.  The  Church  has  to  stamp  the  image  of  Christ  ob 
liuijianity ;  but  Christ  is  not  -sometimes  this,  and  sometimes  that,  but 
^eternally  tlie  same.  She  has  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  men  the 
Vord  of  God,  that  came  down  from  heaven  :  but  this  word  is  no  vague> 
"empty  sound,  whereof  we  can  make  what  we  will. 

That,  accordingly,  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  positive  Church,  and  the  claim  is  but  natural,  which  she 
exacts  of  lier  members,  to  recognize  in  the  Bib)e»  when  they  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  learned  exegesis,  those  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality, 
which  diey  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  biblical,  we  trust  we  have 
now  made  sufficiently  evident.  In  other  respects,  no  one  belonging  to 
the  CathoKc  Church  f  rofesses  aught  ebe,  than  her  doctrines  ef  fiuth 
«nd  moraKty.  For,  in  this  respect  only,  she  expresses  the  sense  «f 
floly  Writ,  and  indeed  only  in  a  general  way ;  so  that  the  learned  ex- 
jKwitor,  by  the  laws  of  his  religious  community,  is  bound  to  nothing 
more ;  and  a  wide  field  is  ever  open  to  him,  whereon  he  may  exert  his 
talents,  his  Jiermeneutical  skill,  his  philological  and  archsological  leanio 
Uig,  and  employ  them  usefully  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

But,  if  we  should  he  reminded  of  the  decree  of  the  CooncH  of  Trerit, 
which  directs  the  Catholic  to  interpret  the  Scripture,  according  to  the 
^inanimous  testimoAy  of  the  holy  fathers,*  how  can  we  escape  the  re- 
(woach,  that  an  ahsekOely  sacred  exegesis  hath  existed  for  centuries, 
«nd  that  consequently  all  idea  of  progress  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible  must  be  given  up  ?  Before  we  lay  down  the  Catholic  view  of 
this  subjeict,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  with  the  utmost  succinctness, 
the  relation  of  patristic  authority  to  learned  investigation.  Whoever 
takes  the  pains  to  study  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  may  without 
much  penetration  discover,  that  while  agreeing  perfectly  on  all  ecclesi* 
lUBtical  dogmas,  they  yet  expatiate  most  variously  on  the  doctrines  ttf 
Christian  faith  and  morality.  The  mode  and  form,  wherein  they  appro- 
priate the  one  Gospel  to  themselves,  demonstrate  its  truth  to  others, 
develqpe  it  in  their  own  interior,  and  philosophize  and  speculate  upon 
•ta  doctrines,  most  strikingly  evince  the  individuality  of  each  writer* 
One  manifests  a  deeper,  the  other  a  clearer  and  acuter  view  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  one  turns  this,  the  other  that  talent  to  profit.  While  now  aH 
Catholics  gladly  profess  the  same  dogmas  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  the  individual  opinions,  the  mere  human  views  of  the  lattw, 

•  C<Hio.  Trid.  Sen.  rr,  docret.  de  edit,  et  xutk  noror.  Ubror.  **  Ut  nemo  ....  caa^ 
Urn  vDaatmen  eonseiiMBB  Patram  ifmm  Senptonm  Meram  inteipietari  audeat.'** 
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possess  in  their  estimation  no  further  value,  but  as  thej  present  feA^ 
sonable  grounds  for  acceptance,  or  as  any  peculiar  affinity  of  mind  may 
exist  between  one  father  of  the  Church,  and  a  Catholic  of  a  subsctjuent 
age.  These  principles,  at  all  periods  of  the  Church,  were  openly  pro- 
fessed, and  brought  into  practice.  Never  did  any  father^  not  even  the 
most  revered,  succeed  in  imposing  his  own  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
Church ;  as  of  this  fact,  St.  Augustine  furnishes  a  reaaarkable  proof. 
What  writer  ever  acquired  greater  authority  than  he  1  Yet,  his  theory 
respecting  original  sin  aild  grace,  never  became  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  ;  and  herein  precisely  he  showed  himself  a  good  CathoIic,that 
he  gave  us  the  permission  to  examine  his  private  opinionsy*  and  to  re- 


*  AnpHtio.  Goptra  Faratmi  Maaichl  Kb.  ii.  e.  f^  **id  genv  Utemnun^  f^m  mm 
praeifitndi  mctoritaU^  9ed  froficiendi  txercUaikme  Mribuntar  a  uoba,  noa  warn 
credendi  noceasUate ;  Bed  cum  judicandi  libertate  Isgendum  eat ;  eui  tamen  db  inter* 
cloderetur  locus  et  adiineretar  poeteris  ad  quwstiones  difficiles  intetandaa,  atqne  ver- 
•andaa,  lingtM  ae  ttili  »atuberrimu8  labor,  distincta  est  a  postcrioribus  libris  excel- 
lentia  CKoomem  aoctoritatis  V  et  N.  Testamenti  qam  apostolorom  eonfirmaCa  tem. 
poribut,  per  Buccasaionei  epiaeopomm  el  propagationea  eeclcalaraii  tanquanra  aade 
qu4dain  B«biimiter  cooBlitufta  eat,  ciii  aervkU  omoir  fidelia  et  piut  inleUectua;  ibi  m 
quid  velut  absurdum  noverit,  nou  licet  dieere,  auctor  hi^us  iibrinm  tenoit  verilatem : 
Bed,  aut  codex  mendosus  est,  aat  interpres  erravit,  aut  tu  non  inteUigis.  In  opusca- 
lis  auU'in  posterionim,  quae  libris  innumcrabilibus  continentur.  Bed  noUo  mode  ilK 
aacratianina)  canonicaram  Bcripturanun  ezcellentfeB  coiequaTitor,  etiam  in  quiMis- 
eunqiie  eonim  invenitar  ea<lem  Veritas,  kmge  taneii  est  impar  aitetdritaa.  lUkque  in 
ois,  ai  qua  forte  propteiea  diaaonare  putantur  a  rero,  qpia  hod  at  Acta  aoat  intelUpm' 
tur;  tamen  libemia  ibi  habet  lector  auditorve  judicium,  quo  vel  approbct,  qaod  ph- 
cuerit,  vel  improbat  quod  ofienderit.  £t  ideo  cuocta  ejusmodi,  nisi  vel  oerta  ratiooer 
vol  ex  illli  canonicSk  auctoritate  defendantur,  ut  dcmonstretur  siyc  omnino  ita  esse, 
sive  fieri  potuisse,  <^d  ibi  disputatum  est,  vel  namitam :  si  cui  displicuerit,  aut  ere- 
d^re  nolnerit,  non  reprehenditur.  In  ilU  vero  canonici  cminentia  m,  IkaiaraiD, 
•tiamsi  Unus  prof^eta,  seu  apostolus,  aut  evangelista,  aliquid  ior  auia  Uteris  puaaiaie 
ipsa  eanonis  confirmutione  deelaralur,  non  hcet  dubitare  quod  verum  ait:  aUoquin 
nulla  erit  pagina,  qua  humaiiie  imperitiiB  regatur  infirmitas,  si  librorum  salubenrima 
auctoritaB  aut  contcrata  penitus  aboletur,  aut  intcrniiaata  confuudltur."  Tionut 
Aquin.  Sum.  tot.  theolog.  P.  i.  q.  1,  art.  8,  edit.  Caj.  Lugd.  lotiJO,  p.  10.  **  Auctori. 
latibuB  canonicn  scripturiB  utitur  ^sacra  doctrina)  proprie  ex-  necessitate  argumetn 
taiido  :  anctoritatibus  autem  aliurum  doetorum  ecclesue  quasi  argModo  ex  propnisr 
•ed^robabilitcr.  Innitkur  enim  fides  nostra  revelationi  apoatolis  et  praphetw  fttelSf 
qui  caaonicos  libros  scripserc,  non  autcm  roveiationi,Biqua  fuii  aiiis  doctoribus  facta.'' 
Unde  dicit  Augustinus  in  cplstolft.  ad  Hicronymum  (zix :)  **  Solis  enim  scripturaninr 
libris,  qui  canonici  appcllantur,  didici  hune  honorcm  deferre,  ut  nuUum^  auctorcm 
eoram  in  scribendo  errasse  aliquid  firmissirae  crcdam.  Alios  autem  it»  lego,  ut 
quantalibet  sanctitate  doctrinaque  pnepolleant,  non  ideo  vero  putcm,  quod  ipai  ita 
aenserunt  vel  scripserunt  *' 

Catholics  distinguish  very  well  between  the  testimony  of  the  father  of  the  CThurch^ 
as  to  the  universal  belief  of  his  time,  and  his  own  philoaopbj  or  theological  specula- 
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tain  ooly  what  was  sound*  Moreov^»  the  expression,  *^  doctrine  of  the 
fiitherst'*  is  frequently  synonymous  with  tradition :  in  this  sense  th^ 
are  considered  as  representatives  of  the  faith  of  antiquity— as  channels 
and  witnefeues  of  transmitted  doctrine ;  but  by  no  means  so  when,  upon 
a  thousand  subjects,  they  lay  before  us  their  own  peculiar  vi^ws  and 
speculations.  From  this  point  of  view,  where  they  do  not  speak,  but 
throygh  them  the  belief  of  the  universal  Church  ismadeknaunin  they  poe- 
•ess,  undoubtedly,  a  decisive  authority  i — an  authority,  however,  which 
belongs  not  to  their  persons,  but  to  the  tradition  whereby  they  themselves 
were  regulated,  and  which  they  only  reflect  In  this  respect,  we  most 
needs  agree  with  themi  because  one  doctrine  of  faith  hath  subsisted,  and 
must  subsist,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  We  will  not 
and  cannot  believe  otherwise,  than  as  our  fathers  have  believed ;  but 
m»  to  their  peculiarities  of  opinion,  we  may  adopt  them  or  not,  as  we 
please.  Besides,  the  truth,  witich  we  possess  in  commoa  with  them, 
has,  as  we  have  already  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  observe,  by  means 
of  the  splendid  intellects,  which  devoted  their  undivided  energy  to  its 
defence,  been  often  more  deeply  investigated,  or  contemplated  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  viewed  in  a  more  general  connexion ;  so  that  Christian 
acience  makes  continual  progress,  and  the  mysteries  of  God  are  ever 
more  clearly  unfolded.  For,  this  subjective  insight  into  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  eternally  immutable  in  themselves,  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
have  by  no  means  laid  down  the  standard,  nor  prescribed  any  pause  in 
the  progress  of  inquiry.* 


tions.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  views  of  the  fathers  are  considered  by  us  as  mere 
views,  and  if  all  were  to  concur  in  (he  samo  view,  that  concurrence  would  never  con. 
Blitutu  a  do^ma.  Melchior  Canus  (loc  theol.  lib  vii.  c-  3,  p.  425)  observes :  **  Sane 
torura  aucturitas,  sive  piiucoruro,  sive  plurium,  cum  ad  eas  facultates  afiertur,  quse 
natural!  lumine  contincntur,  ccrta  arguinonta  non  supped. tat :  scd  tantum  pollet, 
quantum  ratio  nature  const ntanca  pcrsuaserit.**  P.  43*i,  he  continues:  "Omnium 
etjara  sanct4)nim  auctoritas  in  eo  gencre  quaestionum,  quas  ad  fit'em  diximus  minime 
pertinere,  fidem  quidem  probabilem  facit .  certam  non  facit.'*  Ciinus  here  means, 
as  is  clear  from  the  development  of  his  proposition,  inquiries  which  have  reference  to 
doctrine's  of  faith.  At  page  43 ),  he  subjoins :  **  Aactores  canonici,  ut  superni,  cos. 
lestcs,  (livini  perpetuam  stabileroque  constantiam  servant,  reliqui  vcro  scriptoros 
Muicti  inferiorcs  et  humani  sunt,  dcficiuntque  interdum  ac  monstrum  quandoque 
parinnt,  pneter  convenientcm  ordinem  institutumqiie  nature.** 

*  St.  Vinoont  [■erinensis  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  with  incomparable  beau- 
ty and  tmth.  **  Esto  spiritualis  tabemaculi  Bcaelcel  (Ezod  zxxi.  2)  pretioeas  divini 
dogmatis  gemmas  ezsculpe,  fideliter  coapta,  adoma  sapienttr,  adjice  splendorcmt 
gratiam,  venustatem.  Intclligetur,  te  expimente,  illustrius,  quod  ante  obscurius  ere* 
debatur.  Per  te  pusteritas  mtellcctum  gratulctur,  quod  ante  vetustas  non  intcUec- 
tom  ▼eoflrmbatur.    Eadem  tamen,  qaas  didicisti,  doee :  at,  eoai  dicas  nove,  hod 
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The  name  priociple  holds  good,  with  regard  to  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Except  in  the  explanation  of  a  very  few  classical  passages, 
we  know  not  where  we  shall  meet  with  a  general  uniformity  of  Scrip* 
tnral  interpretation  among  the  fathers,  f\]rther  than  that  all  deduce  from 
the  sacred  writings,  the  same  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality,  yet  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  manner ;  so  that  some  remain  for  all  times  distin« 
guished  models  of  Scriptural  exposition,  others  rise  not  above  medio- 
crity, while  others  again  are,  merely  by  their  good  intentions  and  their 
love  for  the  Saviour,  entitled  to  veneration.  As  in  this  manner,  among 
the  fathers  themselves,  one  is  superior  to  the  other,  and  by  his  ex^ge- 
tical  tact,  by  the  acuteness  and  delicacy  of  his  perceptions,  by  an  intel- 
lectual affinity  with  the  writer  expounded,  by  the  extent  of  the  philo- 
logical and  historical  knowledge  brought  to  the  task  of  interpretation, 
hokis  a  higher  place  ;  so  this  may  and  will  be  the  case  in  all  ages.  The 
same  dogma^  the  same  morality,  all  like  the  fathers,  will  find  in  Holy 
Writ ;  yet  in  another  way  :  we  will  bring  forward  the  same  things,  but 
often  not  in  the  same  manner.  More  extensive  philological  acquire- 
ments, and  the  more  abundant  aids  of  every  kind,  which  modem  times 
furnish,  enable  us,  without  in  the  least  degree  deviating  from  the  unani- 
mous interpretation  of  the  fathers,  to  explain  many  things  in  a  better 


dicai  nova.**  o.  xzviii. :  **  Sed  fonitiA  dicit  aliquis :  nnllunieergo  in  eeeleci&CThniti 
profectus  7  Ha^tur  plane  et  maximui.  Nam  qais  ille  eft  tarn  invidoB  hominiboB, 
tam  exoeus  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur  7  Sed  ita  tamen,  ut  vere  profectus  tU 
UUfideif  rum  permutatio,  Si^idem  ad  fmfeetum  pertinet,  ut  in  temei  ipsa  vnc 
fu^que  ret  amplificetur,  ad  permutationem  yero,  nt  aliqaid  ez  alio  in  aliud  transrer. 
tatur.  Crescat  ig^itur  oportct,  et  multum  vchementerqae  proficiat  tam  singnlomm, 
quam  omnium,  tam  uniuB  hominis,  quam  totius  ecelesie  letatum  ae  steculorara  gnu 
dibuB  intelligentia,  scientia,  lapientia ;  sed  in  nio  duntazat  genere,  in  eodum  seilieet 
dogmate,  eodem  ^ensfii,  eldemque  sententil.**  c  zziz. :  "  Imitetur  animanun  reb- 
gio  rationem  corporum ;  qus)  licet  annorum  procceeti  numeros  suos  evdvant,  et  ex- 
plicent,  eadcm  tamen,  qus  erant,  permanent.  Multum  interest  inter  pueritis 
florem  et  senectatis  maturitatem ;  sed  iidem  tamen  ipei  fiunt  senes,  quif  uerant 
adolescentes ;  ut  quamvis  unius  ejuadem  hominis  status  habituique  mutctur,  una  ta- 
men nihilominus,  eadcmque  natura,  una  eademque  persona  sit,**  etc.  Commonito- 
rhim,  ed.  KlQpfel,  Vienn.  1809,  c  xxvii.  p.  199  :  •«  This  explanation  of  SL  Vincent 
was  occasioned  by  ihe  Manicheans,  who,  as  we  gather  from  St.  Augustine*s  works, 
Ds  uimtate  crtdendiy  De  verd  religioner  Contra  Fausium^  &«.,  brought  up  the  old 
Gnostic  charge  against  Catholics,  that  they  were  under  a  religious  tyranny,  that 
among  them  was  found  no  independent  inquury  into  doctrine,  and  no  progress  in 
knowledge.  How  desirable  it  were,  that  we  could  everywhere  find  such  clear  no- 
tioBsof  the  progressiTe  development  of  Christian  dogmas,  as  are  here  advanced  by 
YincentiuB !  Now  we  think  we  have  made  a  progrese  in  ChriaUan  knowledge,  when 
we  deny  Christ  to  be  what  he  declared  himself  to  be !" 
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and  more  solid  maaner  than  they  did.*    The  belter  Catholic  exegists 
since  the  reformation,  from  Thomas  de  Vio,  Contareni^  Sadoletus,  Ma- 

*  Oftidinal  Cajetaa,  in  the  PKfaee  to  his  Exposition  of  Genesis,  fays :  *'  Non  slli- 
gavit  Deufl  ezpositionem  scripturarum  sacrarum  priicorum  doctoruw  seuMbiis ,  sed 
Scripture  ipsi  integers,  eub  Catholics  ecclesix  censure ;  alioquin  spcs  nobis  et  posteris 
tollcretur  exponendi  scripturam  sacram,  nisi  tran^^crendo,  ut  aiunt,  de  libro  in  quin- 
temam.**  The  meaning  hf  the  cardinal  is,  that,  by  a  general  interpretation  of  Holy 
Writ  no  tenet  can  be  elicited  oontnry  to  Gatfaolie  doctrine,  to  the  sense  of  the  Church, 
to  the  faith  unanimoosly  attested  by  the  fathers ;  although  in  details  the  interpretation 
may  diiidr  from  that  of  the  fathers.  When,  for  example,  it  is  said  of  God,  He  har. 
dened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  He  will  raise  up  false  prophets.  He  hated  Esau  and  loved 
Jacob  before  they  were  bom;  so  no  Catholic  exegist,  like  Calvin  an*!  Beza,  would 
thence  infer,  that  the  Bible  represents  God  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  would  ray  the 
Deity  creates  a  portion  of  mankind  for  sin,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  able  to  dansn 
them ;  for  such  a  monstroas  assertion  would  be  eontimiy  to  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  iatbers ;  that  b  to  say,  to  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  interpreter  may,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  explaining  those  passages 
by  the  biblical  phraseology,  differ,  if  there  be  adequate  grounds,  from  all  the  fathers 
put  together.  Melchior  Canus  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciple, because  he  deduced  from  it  those  fanciful  opinions,  which  are  not  unfreqnently 
met  with  in  Cajetan*s  exegetieal  writings ;  forwhat  Canos,  in  the  work  already  cited, 
says,  p.  437,  is  perfectly  true :  "  Ulud  breviter  dici.  potest,  Cajetanom  summis  ecoleoisi 

sdificatonbus  porem  esse  potuiase,  nisi ingonii  dcxteritate  confisus  litems 

demum  sacras  buo  arbitratii  exposuisset,  felicissime  quidem  fere,  sed  in  paucis  quibos. 
dam  locis  acutius  sane  multo,  quam  felicins." 

?&l!avacini,  on  the  other  hand  (in  his  Hist.  Concil.  Trident,  lib.  vi.  o.  18,  n.  3,  p. 
S91,)  takes  Cajetan  under  his  protection,  and  shows  that  he  has  not  acted  contrary 
to  the  Council  of  Trent;  that  rather  Melehior  Canos  required  from  every,  writv 
among  the  Dominicans,  an  exclunve  adoption  of  the  maxims  of  that  Order,  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  "  Equidem  in  primis  affirmo,"  says  Pallavicini,  *'  Caje. 
tanuia,  quamvis  a  suis  (Cajetan  was  also  a  Dominican)  in  hoc  dicto  licentiie  not! 
reprehensum,  nunquam  protulissc  sense  Tridentino  decreto  in  hac  parte  adversantla. 
Secundo,  concilium  neque  preseripsisse,  neque  coartasse  novis  legibus  rationem  Intel-, 
ligendi  Dei  verbimi ;  ted  declaratte  iUtcUum  et  kmretician  fwid  tu&pU  natwra  sral 
hujosmodiy  et  prout  semper  habitum  ac  dechuratum  fuerat  a  patribus,  a  pontlllcibos,  a 

conciliis. Prohibct  quidem  concilium,  ne  sacris  Uteris  aptetur  interpretatio  re- 

pugnans  SS.  patnim  sententis,  idque  in  rebus  turn  fidei,  tum  morum ;  et  Cajetanus, 
utut  rem  Canus  intelligat,  de  his  minime  loquitur,  neque  unquam  declarat,  fas  esse 
adversus  communes  SS.  patrum  sentcntias  obviam  ire,  sed  fas  esse  depromere  scrip- 
ture  expositionem  prorsus  novam,  et  ab  omnibus  eorum  expositionibus  diversam. 
Etenim  quemadmodum  ipsi  discreparunt  inter  se  in  iUius  explicationo  sententia* 
adeoque  singulas  eorum  explanationes  per  se  ipsas  dubititioni  subjacent,  ita,  quan- 
tum conjicio,  visum  est  Cajetano,  posse  cunctas  simul  dubitationi  subjacero  et  quam- 
dam  aliam  ease  veram,  qua  ipsis  hand  in  mentem  venerit'*  Canus  himself,  how- 
ever, says  p.  457  :  *'Spe8  inquiunt,  nobis  et  posteris  tollitur,  exponendi  sacras  litems 
nisi  traosforendo  de  libro  in  quintemum.  Minime  vero  gentium.  Nam,  ut  iilud 
pradteream,  quud  in  sacris  bibliis  loci  suntmuiti,  atque  adeo  libri  integri,  in  quibusin- 
terpretum  diligcntiam  ecclesia  desiderat,  in  qulbusque  pruinde  juniores  possent  et 
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sius,  Maldonado,  Justinian,  Estius,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  down  to  our  own 
daysy  furnish  a  proof  of  what  is  here  asserted ;  and  the  Biblical  re* 
searches  of  several  critics,  such  as  Richard  Simon,  Hug,  Jahn,  Feilmo- 
ser,  and  others,  will  certainly  not  show,  that  the  earlier  theologiana  have 
left  nothing  to  the  later  ones^  but  to  edit  their  works  anew.  Accord* 
^gb'f  therein  consists  the  impropriety  that  we  should  still  revere  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  same  miracles  of  divine  wisdom  and  compaasioo, 
which  our  fathers  revered  fourteen  and  eighteen  hundred  yeara  ago  ? 
Doth  the  impropriety  lie  in  the  short-sightedness  of  our  underBtftndingy 
which  is  unable  to  discover,  that  such  simple  writings  as  the  Sacred 
Books,  should  not  have  been  understood  as  to  their  essential  import  in 
the  times  wherein  they  were  published,  and  in  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed  ?  Must  we  thus  look  for  this  impropriety,  in  our 
inability  to  conceive  how  an  age,  which  was  nearest  to  the  compositioo 
of  the  Bible,  should  have  been  the  furthest  removed  from  the  true  un- 
derstanding thereof  7  Or,  doth  it  consist  in  our  regarding  the  opinion 
as  singular,  that  the  Christian  Church  had  not  penetrated  into  the  sense 
of  her  own  sacred  records  at  a  time,  when  she  exerted  a  truly  renova- 
ting influence  over  the  world,  when  she  conquered  Judaism,  destroyed 
Heathenism,  and  overcame  all  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  Or,  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  convince  ourselves,  that  the  night  is  dispersed  by 
darkness,  and  illusions  by  error  ?  Or,  doth  the  impropriety  consist  in 
the  opinion,  that  Holy  Writ  could  not  possibly  have  been  destined  in  the 
aourse  of  every  fifteen  years,  and  even  under  the  hand  of  each  of  its 
eipositors,  to  receive,  as  if  by  a  divine  miracle,  an  essentially  different 
itnport  than  in  former  times. 

Lastly  (and  this  is  the  principal  point),  since  the  Catholic  Church 
regards  herself  as  that  institution  of  the  Lord,  wherein  His  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  have,  by  the  immediate  in- 
struction of  the  apostles,  and  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  been  d^ 
posited  ;  her  claim  to  interpret,  according  to  her  rule  of  faith,  the  sacred 
writings,  in  which  the  same  doctrines  of  salvation,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  Spirit,  have  been  laid  down,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  claims 
of  a  genuine  historical  and  grammatical  exegesis ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  most  successful  interpretation  of  this  kind,  that  would,  of  necessity, 
most  faithfully  reflect  her  doctrines.     From  her  point  of  view,  it  appears 


caraditioniB  et  ingenii  postern  ipai  qooque  suis  mrniimenta  relmquere,  in  fllis  etaio, 
que  antiquorum  gimt  ingenio  ac  diligentift  elaborata,  nonnihQ  noa  christiaao  papalo, 
ii  volumua,  prevtare  et  quidem  utUiiBime  pooBumus.  PoeBumua  enim  vetiistis  novfte- 
Um  dare,  obsoletis  nitorem,  obacuris  lucem,  fastiditia  gratiam,  dubiis  fidem,  omniboi 
liatoram  nuUki  et  nature  lue  omnia." 
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accordingly  quite  uninte11igible»  how  her  claim  shodd  not  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  a  true  exegesis,  alone  deserving  of  the  name ;  or,  how 
the,  in  other  respects  able  interpreter,  when  si^ported  by  her  rule,  should 
not  be  precisely  the  most  distinguished.  The  Protestants,' on  the  other 
band,  starting  from  the  prejudice,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  not  conformable  to  Scripture,  must  consequently 
regard  her  principle  of  interpretation  as  one  outwardly  imposed^  and 
therefore  arbitrary  and  annatural ;  but  this  prejudice  the  Catholic  repels 
as  idle,  and  totally  deroid  of  foundation. 


i  ZMU^^The  Hiemrahx. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hierarchy*  The 
primary  view  of  the  Church,  as  a  divine  and  human  institution,  is  here 
evinced  in  a  very  striking  form.  Accordingly,  for  the  exercise  of  pub* 
lie  functions  in  the  Church,  for  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  teaching, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  a  divine  internal  calling  and 
a  higher  qualification  are,  above  all  things*  required.  But,  as  the  divine, 
invisible  nature  of  the  Church  is  connected  with  a  human,  visible  form ; 
«o  the  calling  from  above  must  necessarily  be  here  below  first  discern^ 
ed,  and  then  acknowledged ;  and  the  heavenly  qualification  must  ap- 
pear attached  to  an  act  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  executed  in  the  visi* 
ble  Church.  Or  in  other  words,  the  authorization  for  the  public  exer* 
cise  of  ecclesiastical  functions  is  imparted  by  a  sacrament — an  outwar4 
act  to  be  performed  by  men  according  to  the  commission  of  Chrtst,  and 
which  partly  ctenotes,  partly  conveys  an  inward  and  divine  grace.* 
The  introduction  into  an  invisible  Church,  requires  only  a  spiritual  bap* 
tism  ;  the  continuance  in  the  same,  needs  only  an  internal  nourishment, 
we  cannot  syty  with  the  body  of  Christ  (because  "  body  ^'  already  re- 
minds us  of  an  outward  origin  of  the  Church),  but  with  the  logos  of 
God*  An  invisible  Church  needs  only  an  inward  purely  spiritual  sacri- 
fice,  and  a  general  priesthood.t     But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  visible 

*  CoBcil.  Trident  Sew.  xxiii.  cap.  1.  '*Cum  SeriptaraB  tesiimonio,  Apostolici 
traditioae,  et  patram  unaQimi  conssnsii  penpicuara  sit,  per  lacrani  ordlnationem, 
qntB  Tefbis  et  signii  exterioriboB  perficitur,  ^mtiam  conferri ;  dulntaro  nemo  debet, 
■ordinem  ease  vere  et  proprie  onam  ex  feptem  Sancte  Ecelem  Sacramentiai  inqoit 
«Dim  Apoatolua:  Admoneo  te,  at  reamoitev  gratiaia,  que  eat  ia  te,  per  impoaitionfiai 


t  It  is  adroirablj  cAiaerved  by  the  Connoil  of  Trent  cap.  i.  lib.  I :  **  Saerificiom 
et  aaeerdotiom  ita  Dei  ordinatione  conjunctaaont,  at  utromqiie  in  omni  le^eztiterit 
Cum  igitar  in  novo  teetamento  •anetom  Eacbariatie  lacr^einm  viaible  ex  Domini 
ioftitntione  Catboliea  eeoleaia  acceperii;  fitted  etiam  opoitet,  in  ei  aovmn  ene  via. 
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chiircti.  This  requires  that  the  baptism  of  fire,  and  of  the  Spirit,  shoaTd 
be  likewise  a  baptism  of  water ;  aod  that  the  nurture  of  the  soul,  whicb 
Christ  imparts,  should  be  risiblj  represented  by  a  bodily  food.  In  th& 
rery  idea  of  such  a  Church,  an  external  sacrifice,  also,  is  necessarily- 
invohred.  The  same  observation  will  appfy  to  priestty  orders ;  the  in- 
ternal and  outward  consecration  go  together ;  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly  unction  become  one  and  the  same.  As  the  preservation  of  die- 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christ,  hath  been  intrusted  to  the  Churchy 
so  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  revere  as  a  priest,  every  individual  whor 
declares  he  hath  been  inwardly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  On  the 
contrary,  as  be  must  previously  be  carefully  and  strictly  bred  up,  and 
instructed  in  the  divine  dogmas  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  contribute 
towarde  tbeh*  further  propagation ;  so  he  receives  through  the  Cfaarch, 
through  her  external  consecration,  the  inward  consecration  from  €rod  p 
or,  in  other  words,  he  receives,  through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  bishopSf  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  visibility  and  the  stability  of  the 
Church  connected  therewith,  require*  accordingly,  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
dination, originating  with  Christ  the  fountain-head*  and  perpetuated  iir 
uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that  as  the  apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the 
Saviour,  they,  in  their  tum^  instituted  bishops,  and  these  appointed  their 
successors,  and  so  on,  down  to  our  own  days*  By  this  episcopal  suc- 
cession, beginning  from  our  Saviour,  and  continued  on  without  inter«> 
ruption,  we  can  especially  recognize,  as  by  an  outward  mark*  whiclr  is 
the  true  Church  Ibmided  by  bim.*^ 


iUe  et  ezterrium  aacerdbtiuaK  in  quod  vetva  timnslatnm  oat.    Hoc  ftotem  wh  eodeu* 
domino  Salvatore  nosiro  insiitutcm  ease,  atqae  Apostolis,  eonunque  sacceMonbns  in 
iacerdotio  potestatem  traditam  consecrandi,  offorendi  et  ministrandi  corpuB  ct  san- 
guinem  ejua,  nee  non  et  peceata  dimittendi  et  retinendi,  aacra^  Htere  ostendont,  et 
Eccleain  Catholice'  traditio  aoiiiper  docait'"    Hence,  in  an  InviaibtB  Church  only  the 
inyiaible  forpveneas  of  aina  uid  confeaaion  before  God  are  neceaaary;  but  it  is  ether- 
wiae  in  the  viaible  Church. 

*  Irenaeuaaaya  to  the  heretiea  of  hia  time  (Adv.  hasrea.  lib.  iii.  c.  %i)  "  H»c  ordi. 
nationc  et  aucceaaione,  ea  qun  eat  ab  apoatulia  in  eccleaia  traditio  et  veritatia  pnecon- 
izatio  perrenft  usque  ad  noa.    Et  eat  pleniaafma  hsc  oatenafo  unam  et  eandem  virifi- 
eatricem  fidem  esse,  qune  in  eccleaia  ab  apoatoli  j  usque  nunc  sit  conaeryata  et  tnuflta 
in  veritate."    Lib.  iv.  c.  43.     ••  Quapropter  eia,  qui  in  eccleaia  aunt  preabyteria  obao- 
dire  oportet,  hia  qui  successionem  habent  ab  apoetolis,  qui  cum  episcopates  succes. 
Bione  charisma  veritatis  certum  secundum  placitum  patris  acccperunt.**    TertuIIiaii 
remarks  against  the  same  heretics:  "Edant  ergo  origincm  eccfesiarum  suarunr: 
evolvant  ordinem  epiKoponxm  suorum  ita  per  succcssiones  ab  initio  decurrentem,  nt 
primus  ille  episcopus  aliqucm  ex  apoetolis,  ycl  apostolicis  viria,  qui  tamen  cum  apos. 
tolls  perseveraverint,  habnerit  anctorem  et  anteceaaorem. ......  Hoc  enim  modo 

eecleinie  apoetolictt  census  suos  deferunt.    Sicut  Smymieorum  eccleaia  habena  ^ly-. 
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The  episcopacy,  the  continuadon  of  the  apostleship^  is  accordingly 
revered  as  a  Divine  institution :  not  less  so,  and  even,  on  that  very 
account,  the  Pope,  who  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  head  of  the 
episcopacy.  If  the  episcopacy  is  to  form  a  corporation,  outwardly  as 
well  as  inwardly  hound  together,  in  order  to  unite  all  believers  into  one 
harmonious  life,  which  the  Catholic  Church  so  urgently  requires,  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  centre,  whereby  all  may  be  held  together  and 
firmly  connected.  What  a  helpless,  shapeless  mass,  incapable  of  all 
c<Mnbined  action,  would  the  Catholic  Church  not  have  been,  spread  as 
she  is  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  over  alt  parts  of  the  world, 
had  she  been  possessed  of  no  head,  no  supreme  bishop,  revered  by  all. 
She  would,  of  necessity,  have  been  split  into  an  incalculable  number 
of  particular  churches,  devoid  of  all  consistency,  bad  not  a  strong, 
mighty  bond,  united  all,  had  not  the  successor  of  Peter  firmly  held  them 
together.  Had  not  the  universal  Church  posseflsed  a  head  instituted 
by  Christ,  and  had  not  this  head,  by  ackmndedged  rights  and  Miga^ 
iumst  been  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  over  each  of  its  parts ;  those 
parts,  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  soon  have  taken  a  course  of 
development,  contrary  to  each  other,  and  absolutely  determined  by 
local  rehitioQs,  a  course  which  would  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  body.  No  one  can  be  so  weak-minded  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
then  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  would  have 
vanished,  since  the  several  Churches  opposed  to  each  other  could  not 
attest  one  and  the  same  thing,  nay,  must  stand  in  mutual  contradiction. 
Without  a  visible  head,  the  whole  view,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
takes  of  herself,  as  a  visible  society  representing  the  place  of  Christ, 
would  have  been  lost,  or  rather,  never  would  have  occurred  to  her.  In 
a  visible  Church,  a  visible  head  is  necessarily  included.  The  following 
instances  may  serve  to  evince,  more  clearly,  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
asserted.  If,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  their  particular  districts, 
the  universal  Church  exerted  no  decisive  influence ;  did  not  possess, 
for  example,   the  right  of  confirmation,  then  views  inimical  to  the 


earpam  ab  Jdianno  conlocatam  tefert :  sieut  Romanonim  Clemflntem  a  Petro  ordi- 
BBtum  edit ;  proinde  utique  et  eetere  exhibcnt.  Confin^nt  tale  aliquid  hwretici.*' 
Tlie  Coaneil  of  Florence  Kivea  the  followinj^  definition  of  the  Papal  power  :— 
**  Item  definirooa,  fanctam  apoctulicam  ledero  et  Romannm  pontificem  in  anirenom 
orbcm  tcnere  primatum,  et  ipauro  Pontificem  Romanuni  fmcccnoreni  e»e  beati  Petri 
princtpia  ApoRtolorum,  et  Temm  Chn«i  Ticarium,  tottcnqoo  ecclcnao  caput,  et  omnl- 
am  Chfiatianonim  patrcm  et  doctorem  eziitere  ;  et  ipsi  in  beato  Petro  paaccndi,  le- 
gcndi,  et  gnbemandi  univentlero  eeclesiam  a  domino  noatro  Jean  Christo  plenam 
potestatem  traditam  eaie,  qnemadmodam  etiam  in  gettia  oBcnmcnicorum  concilionua 
et  in  ■acriacaoonibiu  continetur.**    See  Hardooin  Aeta  Coooil.  torn.  iz.  p.  433. 
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iBterests  of  the  Chuicht  would  infallibly  raise  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
men,  who,  in  a  short  time^  would  venture  to  destroy,  or,  at  least,  permit 
the  destruction,  of  the  comnion  faith.     The  same  would  be  th(!  result, 
if  the  universal  Church  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  deprivation,  in  case 
the  pastor  of  a  particular  Church  did  not  fulfil  his  essential  duties,  or 
even  acted  in  open  violation  of  them.     But,  what  could  the  universal 
Chnrch  accomplish  without  her  organ,  or  the  organ  itself,  if  no  one 
were  hound  to  obey  it  t    Yet  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood,  that  the 
rights  of  the  head  of  the  Church  are  restricted  to  purely  ecclesiastical 
concerns ;  and  if,  in  tbe  course  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  were  otherwise, 
the  causes  of  this  occurrence  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  peculiar  cir* 
cunstances  and  necessities  of  that  period.     With  the  visibility  of  the 
Church-— with  liie  visible,  regular,  and  established  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  the  faithful ;  with  the  internal  necessity  of  their  very  existence  to 
be  members  of  one  body,  a  visible  head,  with  essential  and  inalienable 
rights,  was,  accordingly,  ordained.     In  addition  to  his  essential  ecclesi- 
astical  rights,  whose  Kmits  may  be  (band  traced  out  in  tbe  canoniata^ 
the  P6pe,  according  to  the  difllerent  degrees  of  civilization  in  particular 
afres,  and  among  particular  nations,  acquired  the  so*called  non-essential 
rights,  admitting  of  various  changes,  so  that  bis  power  appears  some- 
times more  extended,  sometimes  more  contracted.     Moreover,  it  is  weH 
known,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  of  time  and  of 
disorders  in  the  Church,  partly  through  the  internal  development  of 
opposite  ideas,  two  systems  became  prevalent,  tiie  episcopal  and  the 
papal  system ;  the  latter  whereof,  without  questioning  the  divine  ineti- 
tntion  of  bishpps,  <»ca]ted  more  particularly  the  central  power ;  while 
tile  former,  without  denying  the  divine  estat^shment  of  the  Primacy, 
sought  to  draw  authority  more  particularly  towards  the  circumference.* 
As  each  system  acknowledged  the  essence  of  tbe  other  to  be  divine. 


*  The  mott  grenaral  mazfani  of  the  epfaoopdl  tyrtem  mn  eompiised  ia  the  8j. 
nods  of  Constance  (UlA^)  and  of  Basil  (1431 ;)  they  aMeit,  the  Pope  is  whjeei  to  a 
general  Council  lawfully  convoked,  repreeentumr  the  Church  militaiit :— «  onesided 
principle,  which,  when  cairied  oat  to  its  legitimate  oonsequences,  threatened  tbe 
Church  with  annihilation.  This  coarse  opinion  may  now  be  oonaideied  as  ohaolete, 
Concil  Const.  Sess.  iy.  in  Hardouin,  lib.  1.  torn  viii.  p.  352.  **  IpsaSynodns  in 
Bpiiitii  Sanetooongregata  legitime  generele Concilium  faciens,  eoclesiam  CathoUcaaa 
miKtantem  representana,  potestatem  ^  Christo  immediate  habet,  em  quilibot  ctyim. 
emique  stattis  vel  dignitatis,  e^iamsi  papaKs  enstat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his  qas  peiti. 
nent  ad  fidem  et  eztirpationem  dioti  schiffmatis,  ei  relbrraationem  gcneraiem  ecdeetm 
Dei  in  capita  et  in  mombris.'*  In  the  fifth  Sospion  this  is  repeated,  and  the  like  m 
added  The  Comieil  of  Basil,  also,  in  its  seoond  Session,  bath  adopted  both  doerMS 
verbaUy.    See  Haidoma,  lib.  1.  p  1131. 
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they  constituted  an  opposition  very  beneficial  to  ecclesiastical  life  ;  eo 
that,  by  their  counteraction,  the  peculiar  free  development  of  the 
several  parts  was,  on  one  hand,  preserved,  and  the  union  of  these  in  one 
living,  undivisible  whole,  was,  on  the  other,  maintained. 

The  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  episcopacy  (united  with  the  general 
head  and  centre,)  are  infallible  ;  for,  it  represents  the  universal  Church, 
and  one  doctrine  of  faith,  falsely  explained  by  it,  would  render  the 
whole  a  prey  to  error.  Hence,  as  the  institution  which  Christ  hath 
established  for  the  preservation  and  the  explanation  of  His  doctrines, 
IS  subject,  in  this  its  function,  to  no  error ;  so  the  organ,  through 
which  the  Church  speaks,  is  also  exempt  from  error. 

The  Metropolitans  (archbishops,)  and  patriarchs,  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, essential  intermediate  grades  between  the  Bishops  and  the 
Pope  ;  yet  has  their  jurisdiction,  the  limits  whereof  have  been  deter, 
mined  by  general  councils,  proved  very  useful  for  maintaining  a  closer 
connexion,  and  a  more  immediate  superintendence  over  the  bishops, 
subject  to  their  authority. 

The  priests,  (taking  the  word  in  a  more  limited  sense,)  are,  as  it 
were,  a  multiplication  of  the  bishop ;  and,  as  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves his  assistants,  tbey  revere  in  him  the  visible  fountain  of  their 
jurisdiction — ^their  head  and  their  centre.  In  thi«  way,  the  whole  body 
is  bound  and  jointed  together  in  a  living  organism  :  and  as  the  tree, 
the  deeper  and  wider  it  striketh  its  roots  into  the  earth,  the  more  goodly 
a  sun^mit  of  intertwining  boughs  and  branches  it  b  areth  aloft  unto  the 
sky,  it  is  so  with  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  For,  the  more  closely 
the  community  of  believers  is  established  with  him,  and  is  enrooted  in 
hira,  as  rte  all-fruitful  soil ;  the  more  vigorous  and  imposing  is  its  out- 
ward manifestation. 

As  to  the  remaining  non-sacerdotal  orders,  the  deacons  were  in«ti« 
tnted  by  the  apostles,  and,  as  their  representatives,  were  charged  more 
immediately  with  the  affairs  of  administration,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  apostolic  calling.  The  sub-deaconship,  and  the  four 
80-called  minor  orders,  are  restricted  to  a  circle  of  subordinate,  yel 
indispensable  ministrations,  and  in  former  times,  formed  altogether  (in- 
chiding  the  deaconshtp,)  a  practical  school  wherein  the  training  fyt 
higher  ecclesiastical  functions  was  acquired,  and  a  test  of  qualification 
for  their  discharge  was  afforded.  For,  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  paa^ 
tors  as  well  as  believers,  were  formed  in,  and  by  the  immediate  expert* 
ence  of  Kfe;  as  the  inferior  ministers  constantly  surrounded  the  bishop 
tt  priest,  and  attending  him  in  all  his  sacred  functions,  imbibed  the 
spirit  which  animated  him,  and  qualified  themselves  to  become  one  day 
his  successcMTB.     But,  they  rose  only  slowly  and  by  degrees ;  and  every 
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new  ordination^  was  but  the  recompense  of  services  faithfullj  per- 
formed, and  a  period  of  probation  for  a  still  more  important  trust.  At 
present,  these  orders,  from  the  sub-deaconship  downwards,  are  preserved 
but  as  ancient  customs ;  for,  the  educational  system  of  modern  times, 
bears  an  essentially  different  character,  and  follows  a  decidedly  theo- 
retical course.  Hence,  the  duties,  which  the  inferior  members  of  the 
clergy  once  performed,  are  now  nearly  everywhere  discharged  by  lay- 
men, such  as  acolytes,  sacristans,  and  the  like. 


LUTHERAN  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

i  xuT.— The  Bible  the  only  loarce  and  arbitreis  in  matters  of  faith. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  by  us  to  the  proposition,  that  a 
positive  religion,  if  destined  to  act  with  a  permanent  and  decisive 
authority  on  mankind,  must  be  ever  imparted  to  successive  generations, 
through  the  medium  of  an  authority.  In  the  application  of  this  trust, 
however,  an  illusion  may  easily  occur.  Thus  we  may  imagine  that 
the  ordinary  mode,  in  which  an  historical  fact  is  attested,  may  here 
absolutely  suffice ;  and  that  thus,  if  credible  eye  and  ear-witnesses  have 
delivered  a  written  testimony,  respecting  the  divine  envoy,  their  evi- 
dence should  constitute  an  adequate  and  lasting  authority  for  all  times. 
In  the  same  way,  as  Polybius  and  Livy  are  our  sources  of  information, 
in  respect  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Herodian  in  regard  to  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  emperor  Commodusi  so  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  are  the  standing  authority  for  those  who  desire  to  know  Christ, 
to  surrender  to  him  their  faith  ;  and  thus  the  necessary  claim,  that  the 
authority  of  Christ  should  be  represented  by  an  authority,  is  fully 
satisfied. 

But  here,  several  extremely  important  circumstances  are  completely 
overlooked.  The  sacred  historians  the  Christian,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
ranks  in  the  same  class  with  other  writers  of  history,  nor,  on  that 
account,  the  readers  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  any  other  historical 
work.  We  hold  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  under  quite  special  conditions, 
the  evangelical  historians  should  have  written  down  their  narratives, 
in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  doubt,  whether  they  had  in  reality 
rightly  heardt  seen,  and  understood.  For  this  very  rtamm^  from  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  necessity, 
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that  only  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  could  the  right  understand'* 
ing  of  the  sacred  penmen  be  secured,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the 
decided  conviction^  that  what  they  recorded,  without  falfiificatioUy  we 
apprehended,  without  confusion.  As  little,  nay,  from  evident  reasons 
still  less,  can  we  trust  alone  to  the  honest  purpose  and  personal  capacity 
of  the  author  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  when  the  question  at  issue  is, 
whether,  in  the  application  and  further  development  of  what  they  had 
learned  from  and  respecting  Jesus,  they  have  not  erred  ;  but  precisely, 
because  we  do  not  wish,  and  cannot  wish  to  bestow  such  coafideneey 
we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  those  ordinary  means,  which  are 
employed  to  discover  the  sense  of  an  author*  And  this,  because  here 
far  other  wants  are  to  be  satisfied  than  those,  which  the  study  of  a 
Greek  or  Roman  classic  can  gratify  ;  because  mattes  of  far  graver 
moment,  and  unquestionably  weightier  influence  on  life,  are  involved, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  latter  $  to  wit,  the  knowledge  whereon  depends 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls* 

The  following  circumstance,  also,  was  overlooked,  the  non-obser- 
vance whereof  was  likely  to  entail  important  consequences.  We  have 
two  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  God  and  divine 
things, — the  natural  and  the  supernatural  revelation :  for  brevity-sake  we 
will  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  sayr-^the  revelation  of  God  within 
us,  and  the  revelation  of  God  out  of  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  revelation 
of  God  within  us,  is  likewise  the  organ,  whereby  we  apprehend  the  out- 
ward revelation  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  twofold  function,  at  once  to 
bear  testimony  unto  God,  and  our  relation  towards  Him,  and  also  to 
receive  the  testimony  coming  from  without.  Accordingly,  in  behalf  of 
one  and  the  same  object,  we  directed  to  two  witneses,  quite  distinct 
one  from  the  other  ;  and  the  matter  of  importance  is,  that  the  one  wit- 
ness within  us  should  not  overvalue  the  wwth  of  his  evidence,  and 
willingly  confess  that  his  declarations  stand  in  a  subordinate  relation 
to  those  of  the  other  ;  for,  otherwise,  the  necessity  of  another  witness, 
beside  him,  would  be  inexplicable.  Precisely  u  historical  criticism  de- 
cides on  the  qualities  of  the  witnesses,  and  seeks  to  discover,  in  each 
particular  case,  whether  they  could  rightly  apprehendf  and  desired 
faithfully  Ur  recount  what  they  had  learned,  so  must  the  witness  in  our 
own  interior  be  examined.  But,  this  inward  witness  possesses  a  very 
decided  advantage,  over  the  outward  one.  Being  the  organ  far  the  Ua- 
l0r,  he  is  too  inclined,  in  his  narrative,  to  substitute  his  own  pretended 
internal  perceptions,  for  the  testimony  of  the  voucher,  who  stands  by 
his  side  ;  and  persuades  himself  that  he  is  but  faithfully  relating  what 
he  had  learned  from  without,  when  he  has  been  listening  only  to  him- 
flelff  and  in  this  wise  has  thrown  every  thing  into  oonfusion* 
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For  this  siiople  reason  it  is  evident,  that  the  attestation  of  the  purport 
of  an  external  revelation  can,  by  no  meiins,  be  unconditionally  ranked, 
with  the  atteatalion  of  any  other  fact ;  nor,  can  it  be  affirmed,  that  the 
written  testimony  of  credible  eye  and  ear- witnesses,  is  an  adequate  au- 
thority in  the  one  case,  as  it  is  in  the  other.  What  any  informant  re- 
lates,, respecting  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  we  can  learn  only  from  the 
testimony  of  him  and  his  like*  That  Carthage  was  taken  by  Scipio 
^milianos,  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  ancient  historians ;  and  as 
eur  own  interiM-  suggests  not  the  slightest  hint,  as  to  such  a  fact,  there 
is  no  diemger  of  confounding  here  our  internal  voice,  with  the  narrative 
of  the  historian.  Religious  truths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  attested  in  a 
twofold  manner  ;  and  there  is  an  eminent  danger  that  what  hath  been 
revealed  to  us  from  without^  while  we  are  but  bringing  it  home  to  our 
own  conviction,  might  take  the  colour  of  our  minds,  and  undergo  a 
greater  or  less  change.  Hence,  besides  Holy  Writ,  which  objectively 
IB  unerring,  the  living  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  instituted,  in 
order  that  we  might  obtains/or  ourselvest  subjectively,  the  divine  word, 
as  it  is  in  iUel^»  Between  two  persims,  moreover,  an  absolute  under- 
standing alone  is  possible ;  between  a  person  and  a  writing,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  absolute  misunderstanding  is  but  too  possible. 

Had  we  no  innate,  internal  testimony  of  God,  so  that  we  were  by 
nature  utterly  godless ;  then  indeed,  provided  only  we  had  still  the 
lacttlty  of  bppreheiding  him,  a  mere  book  would  have  availed  as  suf- 
ficient authority.    In  that  case,  at  least,  our  own  interior,  perhaps  de- 
lusive,  testimony  could  not  possibly  have  been  confounded,  with  the 
^«tttward  one  ;  still  less,  could  a  tacit  preference  have  been  given  to  the 
former,  if  not  the  slightest  tone  of  a  divine  voice  came  forth  from  our 
bosoms.     No  fear  then  could  have  been  entertained,  that  we  were 
listening  to  ourselves,  instead  of  to  God,  when  all   in  man  that   could 
point  to  heaven,  were  mute.     This  is  the  |K>int,  where   Luther's  doc* 
trine,  on  Scripture  and  the  Church,  coincides  with  his  other  errors,  that 
iiave  been  previously  Investigated.     His  doctrine  touching  original  sin 
.  inculcated^  that  nothing  in  man  intimated  and  attested  the  Deity  :  His 
doctrine  on  the  absence  of  human  free-will,  and  the  exclusive  operation 
o€  God  in  the  work  of  salvation^  that  the  Divine  Spirit  o/qpe  engenders 
.  faith  in  roan.     So  next  the  proposition  was  advanced,  that  Holy  Writ 
is  the  soul  fountain-head,  standard,  and  judge  in  matters  of  faith.* 


-*  Epitome  Comp  §  p.  543.  "  Crcdimus,  confitemur,  et  docemus,  unicam  rcgulam 
et  noriDam,  ex  qui  omnia  dogmata,  omneaquedoctores  judicare  opeiieat,  nallamom- 
nino  aliam  eaae,  qaam  psophcUca  et  apoitolica,  tarn  Ycteria,  turn  noTi  Teatamenti 
Sonpta.*'    Solid.  dboUt.  lonoa  dyadic.  coatiuT.  i  ii.  p.  605. 
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While*  tiierefiorey  the  Catholic  Ghurcfa*  in  order  to  fiwrd  man  Bgaiml 
erroFB)  in  the  reception  of  Chrbtiaa  truth,  and  tw  afford  him  the  oer' 
tuoty  that  he  is  in  posseenon  of  the  same,  preaeoto  heraelf  as  the  all. 
touffici^itf  because  divinely  appointed,  surety ;  Luther,  on  the  othei* 
hand,  seeks  to  obtain  the  same  end,  by  not  only  exalting  the  measure 
of  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  but  by  annihilating  all  hu' 
man  concurrencev  aad  resenring  to  the  Daity  an  exclusive  agency :  he 
says,  the  Holy  Spirit  readeth  in  the  Scriptures,  not  theu. 

As  accordingly  the  Reformers  represented  all  human  o<»curreneeaii 
the  KTork  of  salvation,  not  only  as  unnecessary,  but  as  impossibley  and 
held  that*  where  human  eagerness  ventured  an  intrusion  into  this  work, 
an  abortion  was  unavoidably  eogendered;  sq«  they  indulged  in  the 
idea,  that  whoever  addressed  himself  immediately  to  Holy  Writ,  oh< 
tained  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  They  rejected  the 
mediating  authority  of  the  Church,  which  guided  the  intellectual  activity 
of  each  individual,  because  they  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  humaa« 
without  apprehending  that  the  subjectivity  of  the  believen  would,  thereby, 
be  set  in  the  most  unrestrained  movement,  and  be  confounded  w'ith  the 
objective  revelation ;  nay,  without  fearing,  that  any  human  aik)y  were 
possible  in  this  work,  because  such  had  been  discarded  from  their  own 
imagination. 

This  view  often  breaks  out  with  siogular  naivete.;  as  for  iostaaoe»iD 
the  oft«>repeated  assertion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 
The  reader  of  the  Scripture  is,  unhesitatingly,  confounded  with  the 
Scripture  itself,  and  the  immediate  conveyance  of  its  contents  to  his 
mind,  most  childishly  assumed.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  *' the  Bible  m 
the  source  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.;"  and  another  to  say,  **  it  is  the 
judge  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation."  The  latter  it 
can  as  little  be,  as  the  code  of  civil  law  can  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  juige:  it  forms  indeed  the  rule  of  judgment,  but  it  doth  not  itself 
pronounce  judgment.  But,  as  Luther  originally  4iuite  overlooked  4ha 
concurrence  of  human  energies,  and  held  all  his  thoughts,  judgments, 
-and  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  as  much  the 
eiTdcts  of  an  exclusive  divine  operation,  as  his  will  in  reference  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  so  all  coQceptions  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  readers  of 
Scripture,  floated  indiscriminately  in  his  mind  i  aod  the  proposition  was 
then  advanced,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  controversies  of  faith.*  In 

•  We  kaow  indsed  tbiU  the  opuiion,  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  dootruud  dispiites, 
is  made  to  mgaify  u  much,  that  Uie  Bible  beet  explains  itself;  that  tbiM  the  eoatext, 
panliek  penagee,  dM.  remove  obeeuriiiee,  ead  aUay  oontraveraies.  Bat,  this  k  <ar 
Iffom  compkstely  meetioj^  the  view  af  the  fiist  JKelonaeei,  and,  abwtraetedJj  ooaoidend, 
is  hirtarieaHyf%eite  fclee* 
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aumerouB  pamges  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  as,  for  example,  in 
ibe  following  sentence  of  Zwingliua,  this  confusion  recunu  In  wishing 
to  explain  what  Church  cannot  err,  and  how  it  cometh  that  it  cannot 
err,  he  says,  ''The  sheq>  of  God  foUow  the  word  of  God  alone,  which 
can  in  nowise  deceive :  it  is  accordingly  clear,  which  is  the  inerrable 
Church,  the  one,  to  wit,  which  rests  on  the  word  of  God  alone.''*  In 
other  words,  he  who  holds  to  the  infallible  Word  of  God  alone,  is  re. 
garded,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  as  infalliUe  $  just  as  if  it  were 
one  and  the  same  to  read  the  inerrable  Scripture,  and  to  be  forthwith 
inerrable :  and,  as  if  a  vastly  important  intermediate  step  were  not  here 
overleaped.  On  the  othar  hand,  the  Reformers  concluded,  that  Catho* 
lies  are  in  error,  because  they  interpret  Holy  Writ,  according  to  the  an- 
ibority  of  the  Church* 

That  the  union  whkh  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  mode, 
wherein,  according  to  the  Reformers,  man,  in  his  inward  sentiments 
and  his  powers  of  will,  is  converted  to  God,  and  the  mode,  wherein  the 
reUgious  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  believer  are  formed,  is  based 
on  no  arbitrary  assumption,  may  be  irrefragably  froved  by  numerous 
passages,  from  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  when,  even  the  general  connexion 
of  their  doctrines  did  not  clearly  imply  it.  In  his  writings  to  the  Bohe* 
mians,  on  the  institution  of  Church  ministers,'!'  Luther  expressly  de« 
clares,  that  the  believer  is  the  freest  judge  of  all  his  teachers,  since  he  is 
inwarcUy  instructed  by  God  aUme.  Excellently  well  doth  Zwinglius 
illustrate  the  sense  of  his  colleague  in  Wittenberg ;  and  we  may  the 
more  confidently  summon  him,  as  a  witness  to  Luther's  original  view, 
as  he  nowhere  manifests  a  productive  genius,  has  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
his  writings,  expressed  one  original,  pregnant  idea,  and  almost  always 
pushes  Luther's  opinions  to  an  extreme,  albeit,  he  often  ridiculously 
puts  in  claims  to  originality.  Zwinglius  compares,  without  scruple*  the 
word  of  Scripture  to  the  Word  of  God,  whereby  all  things  were  created 
out  of  nothing — ^with  that  word,  in  virtue  whereof  light  arose  when  the 

*  Zwixkgl.  de  vert  et  fals.  relig.  comment.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  193.  **  Umc  tandem 
•ola  eft  ecclesa  labi  et  errare  neacia,  qaaa  aolam  Dei  paatoria  F09em  ftodit,  nam  hco 
aola  ez  Deo  eat.  Qui  cnim  ex  Deo  eat,  verbmn  Dei  andit ;  et  rarBoa,  voa  non  aaditia, 
qui  ez  Deo  non  eitia.  Ergo  qui  audiunt,  Dei  oyea  sunt,  Dei  eccleaia  aunt,  enare  ne- 
qoeunt :  nam  aolum  Dei  verbum  aequuntur,  quod  fallere  nullH  ratione  poteaL  Mabea 
Jam,  quenam  ait  eccleaia,  quie  errare  nequeat,  ea  nimirnm  aola,  qoie  aolo  Dei  verbo 
nititor.*' 

t  Luther  de  InStit  miniat.  eoclea.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  foi,  584.  **  Hia  et  aimilibns  mol* 
tia  locia,  tum  evangelii,  turn  totiua  Scriptur»,quiba8  ndmonemur,  ne  falaia  doctoribva 
eredamuB,  quid  aliud  docemur,  quam  ut  noatne  propriao  quiaquia  pro  ae  aalntia  ratkau 
em  habena,  certua  ait,  quid  oredat  et  aequatur,  ae  jndez  liberrimne  ait  omnium,  qui 
i  emu,  tnUia  d  Deo  9oU  docfut."    Other  pamafea  we  riiaU  eila  below. 
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Lord  spake :  **  Let  there  be  lf|^t."*  To  ejq>hun  the  mode  of  operation 
of  the  Divine  Word,  he  appeals,  moreover,  to  that  internal  word,  which 
came  to  the  propheUi  of  the  old  covenant,  and  which,  although  it  ex- 
acted what  was  most  extraordinary,  and  promised  what  was  most  mar* 
Tellous«  yei  wiikaut  the  aid  of  human  reJUction  and  mental  actwity,  took 
possession  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  brought  them  under 
SQbjection.f  Mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  and  deducing  the  latter 
from  the  former,  he  concludes  that  no  man  can  instruct  another,  since 
Christ  saith,  ^  No  one  cometh  to  Him,  unless  the  Father  draw  him." 
That  no  man  can  implant  faith  in  another — that,  without  the  interniU 
attraction  of  the  Father,  without  the  mysterious  opening  of  the  internal 
sense  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  one  can  believe,  is  undoubtedly  quite  cer- 
tain* But  the  opinion,  that  on  this  account,  human  co-operation  is  un- 
necessary, rests  on  the  very  same  false  conclusion,  which  tl)e  Refor- 
mers drew,  when  they  represented  the  conversion  of  the  will,  as  the 
exclusive  work  of  God.^ 

Here,  moreover,  we  can  clearly  discern  the  cause,  why  the  Reformers 
were  originally  such  decided  adversaries  to  all  philosophy  and  specula* 
tioii— ^why  Carlstadt,  who  was  a  confederate  of  Luther's,  in  the  famous 
disputation  at  Leipzig,  required  the  candidates  of  theology  to  apply 
themselves  to  some  handicraft,  rather  than  to  study,  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  might  not  be  filled  with  things,  which  only  impeded  the 
entrance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     Accordingly  he  himself  gave  up  the 

*  Zwingl.  d«.  c«rtitad.  et  clari.  yerbi.  Dei.  c.  11.  Opp  torn.  i.  A>l.  165.  **  Tantat 
verbi  Dei  eertitado  •!  Veritas,  tanta  etiam  ejuadem  virtus  et  potentia,  ut  qaccunqiie 

Velit  mox  JQzta  nmam  ilHus  eveniant.    Dixit  et  facta  mandayit  et  creata  sunt 

Dixit  Deus.  fiat  lux,  et  facta  est  lux.    Ecce  quanta  sit  Verbi  virtus,"  etc. 

t  Loc.  cit.  c.  111.  p.  168.  seq. 

t  Loc  cit  p  169.  **  Gum  Deo  doeente  discant  pii,  cor  non  earn  doctrinam ;  quam 
dtvinitos  aoeipiant,  iis  iiberam  perinittitis  ?  Quod  yeio  Deos  piorum  animos  in»tita. 
at,  Christus  eodem  in  loco  non  obscure  innuit,  dioens :  omnis  qui  audiverit  k  patre 
et  didiceret,  ad  me  yenit.  Nemo  ad  Christum  penrenit,  nisi  cogfnitionem  illius  k  pa. 
tre  acceperit.  Jamue  er^o  yidetis  ct  auditis,  quis  ait  ma^ister  fidelium  7  Non  putres. 
non  di>ctores  titulo  superbi,  non  magistri  nostri.  non  pontificum  ccetus,  non  sedes,  non 
•eholsB  nee  concilia,  sed  pater  Domini  nostri  Jesv  Christi.  Quid  ergo,  objicitis,  an 
homo  hominem  docere  non  potest  7     Nequaqaam.    Christus  enim  dioit :  nemo  reniC 

ad  me,  nisi  pater  traxerit  eum Verba  spiritus  clara  sunt,  doctrina  Dei  clara  est, 

docct  et  hominis  animum  sine  ulio  humans  rationis  additamento,  de  salute  certiorem 
reddit,**  etc.  In  Zwini^lius,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  and  of  the  ex- 
clusiye  a^ncy  of  the  Dci>y,  eyideotly  exerted  a  great  nifluence  in  the  framing  of  this 
utiele ;  namely,  that  what  man,  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  so  forth,  performs 
by  icfleetion,  As  menu  only  so  to  do.  Loo.  cit  f  171.  *•  Quod  vero  h)o  in  re  opos 
tam«&  esse  credis,  non  taum  sed  Spiritus  saacti  fit,  qui  ocenlte  in  te  et  per  yiitutem 
■Qam  opentar." 

25 
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■eientific  iovestigation  of  the  Scripture8«1h  order  that,  from  simple  arti* 
nns,  who  had  not  disqualified  themeelves  by  indulging  in  human  ra- 
flectiona,  he  might  learn  immediately,  through  God,  the  myateriea  of 
His  kingdom,  and  be  initiated  in  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  Melanc- 
f  hon  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a  baker,  not  only  to  learn  how  to  under- 
stand the  Bible,  but  to  apply  it,  when  understood  in  the  manner  we 
have  mentioned  ;  for,  the  passage  *'  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  dec.  he 
conceived  to  be  a  divine  precept,  imposing  the  duty  of  manual  labour. 
We  are,  indeed,  aware,  that  Luther  himself  very  much  modified  this 
his  original  view,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvtnists, 
had  been  made  to  undergo  a  still  greater  change.     But,  when  we  wish 
to  exhibit  to  view,  the  internal  genesis  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the 
Church,  we  should  not  hold  up  the  later  phase  as  the  earliest,  nor,  in 
general,  confound  one  with  the  other.  The  later  conceptions  of  Lather, 
which  were  meant  to  be  an  improvement  on  his  earlier  opinions,  brought 
into  his  system  contradictions,  which  must  themselves  be  accounted 
for.     It  was  also  only  outward  phenomena  that  induced  Luther  to  pur- 
sue another  course — to  wit,  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists.    As  the  authors 
of  this  sect,  like  Luther,  appealed  to  the  interior  teachings  of  the  Di. 
vinity,  and  as  he  felt  utterly  incapable  of  meeting  their  objections  on 
this  ground,  he  saw  himself  forced  to  insist  anew,  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  human  efibrts,  for  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.  In 
general,  the  fanatical  commotions,  excited  by  the  so-called  heavenly 
prophets,  gave  a  veiy  difierent  turn  to  Luther's  mind,  than  he  previous- 
ly had ;  and  this  fact,  Adolphus  Menzel,  in  his  **  Modern  History  of  the 
Germans,"  has  observed  with  great  penetration.     But,  at  all  events, 
those  arc  far  from  duly  appreciating  Luther's  views  and  spirit,  who 
imagine,  that  he  absolutely  believed  that  he  could  discover  the  true 
aense  of  Scripture,  by  an  bistorico-grammatical  interpretation.  Nothing 
was  more  alien  to  him — nothing  more  at  variance  with  his  whole  sys- 
tem :  the  very  notion  that,  by  human  exertions,  we  can  win  and  appith 
priate  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  he  held  to  be  the 
acme  of  ungodliness.     Learned  interpretation  was,  by  no  means,  his 
method  for  discovering  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  but  only  for  obtaining 
for  himself  and  others,  an  exegetical  explication  of  the  sense,  engender- 
ed in  man  by  the  immediate  and  exclusive  operation  of  the  Deity — an 
explication,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  should  have  appeared 
quite  unnecessary.     Zwingle's  and  Luther's  original  views,  may  thus, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  compared  with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Catho- 
lie  Church  saith  :  **  I  am  immediately  certain,  wherein  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  consists,  for,  I  have  been  therein  in- 
tnicted,  trained  up*  and  educated  ;  and  what  I  have  learned,  hath  been. 
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t^y  the  Divine  Spirit,  deeply  impressed  and  confirmed  on  my  heart. 
The  written  word  of  the  Apostles  can  only  coincide  with  their  oral 
f!ommanications,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  the  same.  On  the  other 
handy  the  opinion  of  the  two  Reformers  appears  to  have  been  this: 
^  God,  by  his  own  interior  word  of  power,  working  with  hnman  co^ope*. 
tation,  hath  implanted  his  doctrine  within  us,  through  the  vehicle  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  According  to  this  interior  word,  whose  working 
forms  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  outward  word  must,  in  its  de^ 
tails,  be  then  explained."  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  very 
clear  conception  of  the  primitive  viewtf  of  the  Reformers :  bat,  we 
think  it  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  in  any  other  manner,  the  words 
of  Lather,  ^*  The  believer  is  internally  taught  by  God  alone,**  with  the 
perpetoally  recurring  assertion,  that,  without  the  Bible,  no  Christian 
knowledge  is  possible.  In  the  seqael,  we  shall  obtain  fuller  ezpknations 
on  this  matter. 

{  ZLY.— Oontimiatioii.  Internal  orilmation.  Byery  Chrigtiaa  a  priert  and  teacher, 
and  eoneeqiientl  J  independent  of  all  eccleaiaetical  communion.  Notion  of  eode.. 
■aetieallieedkiai. 

These  opinions  were  attended  with  the  weightiest  and  most  decisive 
consequences.  As  each  believer  was  deemed  to  be  instructed  by  God 
mloneiand  capable,  without  human  aid,  of  attaining  to  Christian  know- 
ledge ;  00,  in  the  first  place,  an  outward  Christian  ministry  could  not 
even  be  conceived  :  God,  by  means  of  Scripture,  was  the  sole  teacher* 
In  the  second  place,  ordination,  as  a  sacrament,  became  no  longer  ne» 
cessary  :  since  this  presupposes  the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  the 
divine  work  of  salvation,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Church.  But  then, 
as  God  communicates  himself,  with  indubitable  certainty,  only  in  an 
immediate  and  interior  manner,  it  follows,  that  as  no  human  teacher  is 
«ny  longer  necessary  {  so  an  outwardly  accredited  ministry  is  equally, 
and  still  more  unnecessary.  The  exterior  ordination  becomes  trans*- 
muted  into  a  purely  internal  act,  whereby  God  imparts  the  consecration 
of  the  Spirit,  not  to  this  or  that  individual  in  a  special  manner,  but  to 
all  in  an  equal  degree.  In  a  word,  Luther  laid  hold  of  the  old  Christian 
idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  disfigured  it,  and  then  applied  it  to  bis 
new  scheme.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  he  often  recurs,  but,  he  treats 
it,  at  full  length,  in  the  Essay  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  cite.  We  must  here  briefly  state  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  this  essay.  Quite  in  the  beginning,  and  still  more  in  tiie 
courae  of  this  production,  Catholic  Ordination  is  exhibited  as  a  mere 
daubing,  shaving,  and  jugglery,  whereby  nought  but  lying  and  idle 
fools,  true  priests  of  Satan,  were  made.    One  could  likewise  shave  the 
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hair  off  any  sow,  and  put  a  dress  on  any  Mock.*  Luther  requires  h»* 
disciples  confidently  to  reject  all  tbose,  who  hare  been  ordained  by  the 
beasty  as  he  calls  the  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  had  received 
ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  place  the  Pope  is  namedf 
as  being  its  representative.  No  one  should  doubt,  he  says,  that  he  19 
justified,  nay«  obliged  to  do  this^  since  all  believers  have  received  from 
Christ  a  priestly  dignfty«  which  not  only  entitles,  but  binds  them  to 
exennso  the  office  of  teaching,  to  forgive  sins^  and  to  admiinlster  all 
the  sacraments.  7^  £Uy  Spirit^  wUh  iU  inSerior  unetiom^  imtrueU 
tach  one  m  all  Mngs^  engenders  fiuth  hk  htm,  and  makes  him  assmed 
of  its  pessession^f  Atthougb  now  all  be  qualified  for,  and  possess  the 
tight  cMf  exercising  the  priestly  functions,  yet,  im  order  to  aooiddimfrdcr, 
they  nniBt  delegate  to  one  or  more  of  their  body  the  general  r%ht,  to  be 
exercised  in  their  place,  and  in  their  name,  after  the  more  respected 
members  of  the  community  have  imposed  hands  on  hm^  and  thereby 
made  him  their"  bishop.  (Ordination  according  to  this  point  of  view, 
B  nothing  more  than  a  mere  act  of  introduction  into  an  ecciestastical 
office.) 

Before  we  proceed  in  this  exposition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
the  thoughts,  which  the  views  of  Luther  here  statedr  have  excited  in  our 
minds.  His  writing  to  the  Bohemians,  in  the  true  democratic  tone  of 
the  most  disgusting  popular  adulation,  confers  on  eiyery  Christian  * 
degree  of  perfection,  which  is  belied  by  the  most  casual  glance,  that 
an  inqpartial  spirit  will  cast  into  its  own  interior.     That  yearning  after 


•  Luther  de  Instihiendu  minist^  ecdes.  opp.  torn.  H.  fol.  585. 

t  Loc.  eit  fol.  584.  *'  Christianum  esse  p(kto  earn,  <}iii  Spiritum  Banctim*  habet* 
qui  Qt  (Christo*  ait)  dooebfk  eunr  omnia.  Ek  JofacmneB  ail :  unctio  eju»  doccbit  vov 
•amta,  hoc  eat,  at  in  tanuna  fRcaai :  ChriBtianoi  ita  oertUB  eiS,  qtud  tredesa  ei  imb 
oiedere  debeai,  ut  etiam  pro  ip«o  raoriatur,  aul  nltem  mod  paratus  Mt."  (WJuU 
would  Luther  now  say  ?  Fol.  565.  '*  Deinde  cum  quilibct  sit  ad  ycrbi  minisleniutt 
naluae  liaptismo,  etc.  Quodsi  exemplum  petinras,  adcst  Apollo  Act  Id,  quem  Icgi- 
mus  plane  sine  tilla  Tocatione  el  ordinatione  Cpbesum  yeniflse  et  ferTcnter  cEociuaser 
Judnosque  polenter  reTicisse. — Aliud  exemplum  pnestant  Stephanus  et  Philippus.  . 
,  •  .  Quo  jure,  wn^ft^  qaa  auctoritate  7  Certe  nuaquam  nee  rogati  nee  voeali  a  qD». 
piam*  soi  proprio  moiu  et  generali  jure--*  (What  attonisbiiig  proofo !  t  Tiwn ;  ^*  Nova 
lea  est,  inquiant,  et  sine  ezeraplo,  sic  eligere  et  creare  eptscupofl.  Re^ondeo ;  kna 
antiqaia«ima  et  exemplis  Apustolorum  suoruroque  discipulonim  probata,  licet  per  Pm- 
mstas  contrario  exemplo  et  pcstilentibus  doctrinis  abulita  etextineta.*'  (Compare  tbe 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  e.  xiv.  22 ;  Titus,  c.  i.  5.  II;  Tim.  ii.  2.;  Deinde  si  maxime 
noya  fea  caaot,  tamen  earn  verbnm  Dei  hie  hiceat  et  jubeat,  simul  neeenitas  amnuu 
HMB  cogilt  proraos  nihil  movere  debet  rsi  noritas,  sed  yerbi  majestas.  Naai  quid  ngo* 
Qon  eat  novum,  quod  fidea  facit  ?  Non  fujt  etiam  Apostoloram  tempore  novMia  ha^ 
jwnodi  jninisterium  7    Non  fait  novum,  quod  filit  Israel  BMure  traoaienmt  7"  ein. 
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coramunioiiy  which  b  disceraiUe  in  every  mam  fnkd  by  none  k  fdt 
more  vividly  than  by  the  Christian,  would  be  utterly  inezpUcaUe^  if 
«ach  man,  like  to  a  God,  knew  everythingy  possessed  all  truth  and  all 
life  within  himself,  and,  in  every  respectt  absolutely  sufficed  for  him- 
self. All  communion  arises  and  exists  but  by  the  sense,  or  the  clear 
knowledge  of  our  own  wants  and  deficiencies,  and  the  perception 
thereby  determined,  duit  it  is  only  in  connexion  with,  and  the  cloeeat 
adherence  to  others,  our  own  incapacity  and  helplessness  can  be  re* 
moved.  From  Luther's  view  of  the  rights  of  a  Christian,  we  cannot 
even  coQceive,  why  the  latter  should  at  all  need  a  teacher^  and  where- 
fore  a  community,  of  which  each  individual  member  possesses  sufficient 
power,  to  satisfy  all  his  own  wants,  should  be  called  on  to  aippoint  suck 
a  teacher.  Even  the  quite  material  and  paltry  motive,  which  he  assigns 
for  the  necessity  of  a  public  teacher,  namely,  **  the  avoidance  of  dis- 
^order,**  is,  in  his  scheme,  devoid  of  all  consistency* 

What  need  is  there  of  a  congregation,  for  mutual  eifification  or  mo- 
taal  instruction,  when  each  individual  is  taught  to  consider  himself  as 
an  independent,  all-sufficient  monad  t  Far  other  principles  than  these 
of  Luther's,  did  the  Apostle  Pkul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
(c.  xii.)  unfold  on  the  communion  of  life  in  the  Church,  which  ho  finds 
established  in  the  distribution  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit 
among  many,  yet,  in  their  operations  necessary  for  all  believers,  who, 
therefore,  Kke  the  members  of  one  body,  are  taught  to  depend  one  upon 
the  other.  If  Luther  says,  **  each  one  is  'bom  out  of  baptism  for  the 
ministry,"  so  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  saith :  '*  Are  all  apostles,  are  aU 
prophets,  are  all  teachers  T"  Luther  considers  the  Divine  Spirit  as  so 
distributed  among  all,  that  in  each  individual  it  is  ibund  in  all  its  forms, 
whereby  the  very  idea  of  a  common  organic  life  is  utterly  destroyed, 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the  various  revelations  of  the  One  in  the 
many,  whereby  a  living  connected  whole  is  produced.* 


*  Mdehior  Canw  (Loo!  iheologiei,  Kb.  fr.  e.  4,  p  S96,  wq.)  has  Amij  well  an. 
awered  the  cijectioii  of  the  Refeimeri,  Aat  CathoKes  attributed  the  entire  fiftaof  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  hody  only,  and  were  unwiUini^  to  concede  to  individads  the  ftiH 
neaaare  of  each  gneen,  though  they  need  fhera  all.  Caana  repltea,  aa  the  pecatiar 
tectiona  of  every  member  fai  the  phyaieal  body  tend  to  the  profit  of  the  whole,  and 
each  paitieipatea  in  them  all,  so  H  is  with  the  moral  body  of  the  Chnreh.  **  Uni- 
coitliie,  alt  8  Paaloe,  noatmm  data  eat  gntia  eecfindnm  mensnram  donationis  Chriati. 
Bt,  ipae  dedit  qaoadam  qaidem  apoetoloa,  etc.  ad  conaunuDatfoncm  lanetonim  ia 
epuf  miniateni,  in  sdiiieationem  corporia  Chriati.  fit  poateriua :  aeereacamoa  in 
iHo,  qui  eat  caput  Chrietna ;  ex  quo  totam  eorpoa  compactum  et  connezom  aeecra- 
dam  opemtionem,  in  menmrara  mihiaeiijuaqiie  membri,  angmentum  corporia  fecit  in 
t  aoi  in  eharitate.**    (Eph.  c.  iv.,  U.  16.)    llembnuD  igitv,  qnonlam 
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Luther  thus  considered  each  individual  believer  as  absolutely  inde* 
pendent  of  a  religious  community,  because  standing  in  need  of  none^ 
and  therefore  ecclesiasticaUy  free*  Here  we  are  enabled  to  explain  a 
phenomenon,  the  connection  whereof  with  others  was  impervious  to  the 
understanding  of  a  celebrated  historian.  Schmidt,  in  hb  hiistory  of  the 
Germans,  deemed  it  strange,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  that  thej 
should  reject  metaphysical  freedom,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  lay 
claim  to  ecclesiastical  Kberty.  It  was  precisely,  however,  the  denial  of 
the  former,  which  led  to  the  affirmation  of  the  latter.  He  who  believes 
himself  to  be  guided  by  €rod  cnly^  cannot  possibly  dracover  any  mean- 
ing in  a  dependence  on  men ;  nay,  he  must  reject  it  as  absurd — as,  ckn 
one  hand,  the  ofl^pring  of  arrogance,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  a  besot- 
ting domination ;  so  on  the  other,  as  the  effect  of  spiritual  bfindneas^ 
and  of  a  slavish  sense,  ignorant  of  Gospe!  liberty — ^the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  who  concedes  to 
man  the  first-named  species  of  freedom,  and  pretends  not  to  deny  his 
power  of  independent  action,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  look  on  himself 
as  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
everything  human  is  to  be  considered  as  established  in  manifold  rela* 
lions,  and  determined  by  the  finite  world,  in  which  it  lives.'^ 


id,  quod  totios  ooTporis  est,  nihil  libi  viodicat  propriimL:  wd  ita  in  •orpot  omnta  < 
fert,  ut  magiB  corporis,  quam  membri  actiones  perfectionesque  esse  videantnr.     Quo- 
eirca  ilhid  absuithjm  est,  quod  ii  scilicet,  quibuscum  nunc  disseritur,  earn  cumzn^ 

quamdebent  capere,  non  eapiunt Nos  sane,  quemadinodum  scimus,  animaok 

aetum  et  perfectiopen  esse,  maxine  quiden^  cozporis  physiei  otganiei,  secoiuk^ 
aatem  loco  membrorum  etiam  singulonim,  quibus  varias  Uoet  edat  fimctionea^ 
sed  omnes  ills  et  coiporis  proprie  sunt,  et  propter  corpus  ipsum  meaibiis  a  na. 
tui4  tributie ;  ita  spiritum  yeritatis  ad  corpus  primum  ecclesia  referimus,  deinda 
propter  eccTesiam  ad  singulas  etiam  ecclesix  partes,  non  ez  aequo,  sed  analogia  et  pro> 
portione  quftdam  juxta  mensuram  uniuscujusque  membri.  Unum  aorpos,  inquit,  et 
unus  q>iritus.  Unicuique  autem  nostrum  data  est  gratia  secundum  mensuiam  dona- 
tionis  Christi.  Qusnam,  Tcro,  hcc  mensura  ChriiBti  est  7  Secundum  operatiooem^ 
ait,  in  men«uiam  uuiusci^uaqe  membri.  Splritus  ergo  suo  quidem  aodo  singolis  pn». 
missus  est,  ut  magnos  doceat,  doceat  et  parVulos.  Ac  parvulis  lac  potuoadat,  toa^ 
joribas  solidum  cibum.  Illis  Christum  loquitur  et  hunc  cnicifizem :  his  loquiler  aa- 
pientiam  in  mysterio  absoonditam.  Verum  singulis  raembris  sicspiritns  veritatis. 
adest,  ut  non  solum  corpori  universo  non  desit^  sod  coipcri  quam  membris  prius  po. 
tiusque  mteUigatur  adesse,  etc. 

*  Luther  de  capt.  Babyl.  p.  288,  b.  '*  Christianis  nihil  nuUo  jura  porae  imponi  la* 
gum,  sive  ab  hominibus,  sive  ab  angelis,  nisi  quantum  volunt,  Zi6m  cjum  tuumt  mk 
nmmbua.  Dccebat  enim  nos  esse,  sicut  parvuli  baptizati,  qui  nullis  studiis,  nuUia  ope. 
ribus  occupati,  in  omnia  sunt  liberi,  soli  us  glorii^  baptismi  sui  secori  et  aalvi.  Suoiiis. 
cnim  et  ipsi  paiTuli  m  Christo,  aasidae  baptizati,  p.  2S8,  a.  Dico  itaque :  neque  p«. 
pa,  neque  episoopus,  neque  ullus  homiuum  habet  jus  unius  syllabe  consiituandje 
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Moreover,  in  considering  the  outward  relations  of  things,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  oonceire  how  the  doctrine  we  hare  stated  might,  nay  must, 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Luther.  As  he  had  against  him  the  authori- 
ty of  the  existing  Church,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  immediate 
power  of  God  working  within  him  ;  as  the  old  ecclesiasttcal  spirit  bo- 
came  extinct  in  his  hreast,  he  must  begin  by  renouncing  all  historical 
and  traditionary  guidance,  and  incapable  of  caHing  back  in  person  the 
Apostles  themselTes,  in  order  to  be  authorised  by  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  he  saw  no  other  expedient  than  an  appeal  to  an  invisible,  inter- 
nal authorization.  The  consequences  were  not  slow  to  follow.  Scaice 
had  Luther's  opinions  obtained  currency,  and  begun  to  be  enforced, 
when  men,  the  most  uncalled,  deemed  themselves  to  have  received  the 
calling  of  teachers,  and  universal  confusion  ensued.* 

The  Augsburg  Confession  i^pught  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  hence  en- 
joined, that  no  one  should  teach  in  public,  who  had  not  received  a  law- 
ful vocation.  An  article  which,  in  the  Lutheran  system,  is  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  can  assign  no  place  therein : 
but  must  merely  rest  satisfied  with  stating  its  existence,  as  well  as  tha 
extraneous  causes,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  It  is,  too,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  accidenUd  character  of  this  article,  that  it  merely  assert*, 
that  every  teacher  is  to  be  called  in  a  lawful  manner,  without  at  all 
determining  in  what  this  lawfulness  consists-t     Lawfulness,  according 


•oper  Cbriotianom  homtnem,  nisi  id  fiat  ejuidem  consenaft,  quidquid  aliter  fit,  tyren. 
Bicoipihta  fit.'*  Henee,  Melucthoo,  in  Aurther  proof  of  this  sMerta  that,  after 
Cbmt,  no  new  law,  no  ordinance  and  rite  ought  to  be  institated.  **  Loci,  p.  6.  Ade. 
mit  ifitor  potestatem,  novae  le^s,  novos  ritus  condendi'* 

*  The  congregatione  elected  such  men  for  their  preachers,  as  spoke  in  a  manner 
the  carnal  sense  was  delighted  to  hear.  It  was,  bj  such  preachers  that  the  war  of 
the  peasants  was,  m  a  great  degree,  enkindled.  George  Eberlin,  a  Latheran  pastor, 
in  the  year  1536,  dissuaded  the  peasants  flora  joining  in  the  msairection,  and  among 
other  things  observed:  **  Should  the  people  say,  why  had  revolt  been  preached  up  ta 
them,  the  answer  is,  why  did  they  not  let  their  preachers  be.  tested  beforehand,  and 
without  advice  suffer  every  loose  fisherman  to  preach?  Compare  Bacholz:  Ges- 
ehiehta  der  Regierang  Ferd.  I.  (Histoiy  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  I.)  Vienna, 
1831.  voL  ii.  p.  220. 

t  ConliBss.  August  Art  ziv.  De  ordine  ecelesiastieo  dfieent,  quod  nemo  debeai 
in  ecelesii  publico  docere,  nisi  rite  vocatus.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
pass  this  ordinance,  but  to  enjoin,  that  teachers  should  generally  be  procured,  and  be 
gMiintaigMMl  Xhe  Saxon  nobility  and  peasants  took  Luther  at  his  word  ;  and  since 
be  had  told  them,  that,  by  the  interior  unction,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  aM 
things :  and  as  men  divinely  Uluminatod,  they  stood  in  need  of  no  human  teachers, 
tbey  were  uncommonly  flattered  by  this  declaration,  and  seriously  resolved  to  do 
away  with  the  public  mmistiy.    Hence,  they  withheld  irom  the  cazates  their  dues. 
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to  the  piineiples  of  the  Reforaiera,  consisted  in  this :  that  nothiiig  ex- 
ternal could  be  lawfully  instituted,  and  that  every  one  might  undertake 
the  office  of  teacher,  who  believed  himself  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  could  find  such  singular  hearers,  as,  firmly  con^ 
vinced,  they  already  knew  everything,  and  needed  no  instruction,  yet 
were,  nevertheless,  most  desirous  to  learn.  That,  at  a  later  periodf 
the  Consistories  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate,  for  the  office  of  preacher,  and  pqrmitted 
the  congregation  to  elect  only  such,  as  had  enlisted  the  approval  of  the 
most  higher  functionaries,  is  a  fact  as  well  known,  as  the  utter  incon* 
sistency  of  such  an  arrangement,  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Luther,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  Lutherans,  nay,  Luther  himself,  in  his  maturer 
years,  should  have  practically,  at  least,  rejected  his  fundamental  opin« 
ions,  and  thereby  unequivocally  demonstrated,  that,  perfectly  adapted 
as  those  opinions  might  be,  for  the  destruction  of  an  existing  Church, 
and  the  subversion  of  all  established  notions,  yet  were  they  utterly  un- 
serviceable, for  the  building  up  and  consolidation  of  a  new  Church. 
To  construct  such  a  Church,  they  were  forced  to  recur  to  the  old 
Catholic  method,  which  had  been  so  violently  assailed.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  shall  first  have  occasion 
to  furnish  the  most  striking  evidences  of  this  retrograde  mowanaU. 

i  xLTi. — Contiiraation.    Inviaible  Church. 

By  the  analysis  we  have  followed,  we  have  obtained  a  tolerably  com* 
plete  insight,  into  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Church.  The  believer, 
according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is,  in  the  first  place,  instructed  by 
God  only,  exclusively  of  all  co-operation  of  human  activity,  whether  it 
be  his  own,  or  that  of  other  men.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  on  this 
account  infallible,  because,  having  been  taught  by  God,  without  human 
concurrence,  whereby  error  can  alone  arise,  he  is  in  himself  abscJutely 


Lather  complains  somewhere,  **  That  if  aid  be  not  speedily  hroogfht,  ^e  Gospel, 
schools  and  parish  mini  stem,  are  all  ruiDed  in  this  land  ;  the  latter  most  go,  for  they 
possess  nothing,  and  wander  about,  looking  like  haggard  ghosts.'*  Elsewhere  he 
says :  **  The  people  will  no  longer  give  anything,  and  there  is  such  thaaklenness 
among  them  for  the  holy  Word  of  God,  thet,  if  I  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience,  I 
should  help  to  deprive  them  of  pastors  or  preachers,  and  let  them  live  like  swme,  m 
they  already  do."  See  Plank's  History  of  the  Protestant  System  of  Doctrine.  Vol. 
ii.  p.  343.  (In  German.)  Had  not  the  sovereign  power  interfered  to  set  lesAranits  on 
this  gof^l  liberty,  never,  according  to  Luther's  principles,  could  an  eccleriaetieal 
community  have  been  formed. 
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inerrable.  Thirdly,  it  cannot  hence  be  discerned,  why  he  should  need 
the  supplemental  aid  of  a  congregation,  in  nested  with  authority,  from 
whoee  centre  the  Word  of  God  should  be  announced  to  him  ;  for,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  outward  Divine  Word,  written,  in  the  depths  or 
Us  heart,  he  hears  his  Toice  alone,  and  without  an  tnterroediate  organ.* 

What,  after  all  this,  can  the  Chnrch  be  other  than  an  invisible 
community,  since  no  rational  object,  in  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  can 
any  longer  be  conceived  ?  80,  in  fhct,  Luther  defines  its  notion,  when 
he  says,  **  As  we  pray  in  faith,  I  believe  in  a  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  com- 
munion of  saints.  This  means  the  community,  or  congregation  of  all 
those,  who  live  in  the  right  faith,  hope  and  charity ;  thus,  the  essence, 
life  and  nature  of  Christendom,  consists  not  in  a  bodily  assemblage,  but 
in  the  assemblage  of  hearts  in  one  faith,  "f  That  this  one  faith  will 
Bever  fail,  Luther  had  not  the  slightest  cause  to  doubt,  for  God,  whose 
agency  is  here  represented  as  exclusive,  will  everywhere  produce  the 
same  effects. 

But,  we  have  already  seen  how  Luther,  although,  according  to  him, 
believers  are  inwardly  taught  by  God  alone,  yet  all  at  once  (and  with- 
OQt  its  being  possible  to  discover,  in  his  system,  any  rational  ground 
for  such  an  assumption),  admits  the  establishment  of  human  teachers, 
and  even  the  lawfulness  of  their  caUing.  Hereby  the  Church  becomes 
visible,  recognizable,  obvious  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  ill-connected  notions 
of  God,  the  sole  teacher,  and  of  a  human  teacher  declared  competent, 
and  who  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with,  meet  us  again  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply,  that  the  invisible  is  still  a  visible  Church  alsa  In  Luther's 
work  against  Ambrosius  Catharinus,  this  singular  combination  of  ideas 
is  most  decidedly  expressed.  Luther  asks  himself  the  question,  which 
Catharinus  had  already  proposed,  **  but  those  will  say,  if  the  Church  be 
quite  in  the  tpint^  and  of  a  nature  thoroughly  spiritual,  how  can  we 
discern  where  on  earth  any  part  of  it  may  heV*  And  he  accordingly 
confesses,  that  it  must  be  absolutely  internal  in  its  nature ;  only  he 


*  We  molt  here  for  onoe  obMrre  to  oar  readers,  that  it  10  not  our  fault,  if,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  a  oontradictlon  ihoQld  be  appoMnt  For,  the  words,  ^  God  alooe 
withoat  any  intemiediale  organ  worketh  in  man  ;**  and  those,  **  He  weAeth  by  the 
aid  of  the  external,  divine,  and  written  Word,"  invohre  a  contradietion.  It  is  only  in 
the  eeoond  part  of  this  work,  this  oontradtetioo  will  be  folly  eol^ed. 

t  Lather  ''  On  the  Papacy.'*    Jena.  German  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  966.    Reepoaa.  ad 
Hbnim  Ambras.  Cathar.  anno  1501.    Opp.  torn  ii.  fol.  376.    In  the  woi^  on  the  Pa. 
pn0y.  Lather  eaySi  **  Fuithennon,  becaoie  oommonion  with  the  yiable  Choreh  coo» 
ilitales  no  eenmmiion  with  the  iBTisibte,  and  beeaose  many  iMa*Chiii«^ 
mthe  visible Chwohtio no TiMUeChoroh Is  MattneeeaKuy!'' 
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replies,  **  the  oeoesary  mark^  whereby  we  recognize  it,  and  which  we 
possess,  is  baptisiuy  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  above  all,  the  Groq>eL''* 
Hereby  the  Church  evidently  becomes  outwardly  manifest,  and  conse- 
quently not  entirely,  and  in  ever3r  respect  spiritual.  Still  better  doth 
the  Augsburg  Confession  describe  the  Church  as  a  community  of  saints, 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly 
administered  ;t  so  that,  in  as  far  as  it  consists  of  saints  only,  it  is  abae. 
lutely  invisible ;  for  the  saints  no  one  knoweth  but  God  alone  (  and,  in- 
asmuch  as  the  Gospel  is  there  taught,  and  baptism,  and  the  body  of  the 
Lord  are  therein  administered,  it  cannot  avoid  being  visible.  The 
singularity  of  the  notion,  that  the  Church,  which  should  be  only  an 
invisible,  because  a  purely  spiritual  one,  yet  must  be  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  addition,  that  it  is  found  there* 
where  the  Gospel  is  righdy  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  rigkdy  ad« 
ministered.  For  this  passage  si^ppoaes  that  there  Are  false  Churches  ; 
and  now  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  opposite  Churches,  the  right 
doctrine  set  forth  by  the  saints,  and  the  right  worship  adminis- 
tered by  them,  is  given  as  a  sign.  Doubtless,  the  true  Church 
possesses  the  pure  evangelical  Word  and  sacraments,  and  lives 
by  them,  and  consequently  possesses  saints.  Yet,  from  all  this,  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  amid  the  struggle  of  various  parties,  is  not  to  be 
recognized.  For,  either  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  saint,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  man  qualified  by  Grod  alone  for  the  ministry,  preaches, 
we  should  conclude  his  doctrine  to  be  true ;  or  else,  from  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine,  we  infer  that  he  is  a  saint.  The  first  is  not  possible,  for, 
from  a  thing  to  us  uncertain,  nothing  certain  can  be  deduced.  The 
second  presupposes,  that  he,  who  wishes  to  learn  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  demands  a  characteristic  of  the  same,  alreadj 
possesses  the  true  doctrine,  and  is  certain  and  assured  of  its  possession, 
and  therefore  needs  no  mark.  Yet,  every  one  inquires  after  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  only  because  he  wishes  to  attain  to  the  possession  of 
Christ's  true  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  certainty  and  assurance. 


•  LathOT*B  Rfsipoiui.  ad  libr.  Ambnw.  Catbar.  loo.  eit.  fol.  376^77.  Dices  i 
ri  ecclcsia  tota  est  in  spirita,  et  res  omnino  apiritoaliB,  nemo  er|ro  none  potent,  ubi  ait 
alia  ejus  pan  in  toto  orbe.  .  .  .  Quo  ergo  aigno  agnoicam  eocleaiam?  Reipoodeo; 
signum  neceflsariam  est,  qnod  et  habenms,  fiaptisma,  ac  panem  et  omniom  potjasi. 
mom  Evangelium. 

t  Confess.  August.  Art  .vn.  Item  dooent,  quod  una  sancta  eccleaia  perpetoo 
mansora  sit.  Est  autem  ecclesia  congrcgatio  sanctonmi,  in  quk  ETangeliam  rocto 
doeetur,  et  recte  administrantor  sacramenta.  Et  ad  vcram  unitatem  eccleaia  satoi 
est,  consentire  de  doctrinft  Evengelii,  et  administratione  sacramentomm. 
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that  he  poaaesses  it.  But,  should  he  receive  for  antwer,  the  true 
Church  is  there,  where  the  true  doctrine  is  found*  so  a  reply  is  evidently 
given,  which  is  nought  else  but  the  question  itself,  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
at  all  is  answered. 

i  zLvn. — Coatinoation.   Riie  of  the  Twible  Chnrch  acoordmif  to  Lather.    Uhimato 
reaaoos  for  the  tmth  of  an  article  of  iatth. 

But,  as  yet  ihw  reasoning  can  scarcely  be  understood  ;  and  its  real 
sense  will  then  only  be  clearly  apprehended,  when  we  have  dwelt  more 
at  birge  on  the  origin  of  the  Church,  such  as  Luther  darkly  conceived 
it.  His  meaning  may  thus  be  more  accurately  expressed  as  follows. 
In  a  man,  belief  in  Christ  takes  seed ;  if  this  faith  come  to  maturity* 
then  is  the  disciple  of  Christ  formed.  But,  as  a  mere  believer,  he  stands 
only  in  one  relation  to  God  in  Christ ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  invisible 
Church,  of  the  concMed  and  everywhere  scattered  worshippers  of  the 
Lord.  But  as  soon  as  he  gives  utterance  to  his  faith,  that  which  was 
hidden  within  him,  bursts  visibly  forth,  and  he  appears  an  open  disciple 
of  the  Saviour,  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  he  finds 
now  several  with  the  like  views,  if  they  associate  with  him,  and  together 
outwardly  set  forth  the  substance  of  that,  which  they  internally  recog. 
nize  as  religious  truth :  then  the  invisible  community  becomes  visible. 
The  common  faith,  whidh  inwardly  animated  and  united  all,  ere  they  ^ 
knew  each  other's  sentiments,  becomes,  as  a  common  doctrine,  an  out- 
ward bond  holding  them  all  together.  In  the  same  way  it  is  with  the 
sacraments,  and  the  outward  worship,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be 
ordained  by  Christ.  That  Luther  had  this  idea,  is  evident  from  what 
follows.  In  hifl  apology  for  free-will,  Erasmus  took  occasion  to  touch 
on  this  weak  side,  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  the  Church. 
Luther  had  then  made  considerable  steps  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
and  solemnly  declared,  that  he  approved  not  the  principles  of  those  who^ 
in  all  their  assertions,  constantly  appealed  to  the  langaage  of  the  Spirit, 
in  their  interior ;  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  what  manner  the  Scrip- 
ture should  be  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  He  says,  an  internal  certainty 
of  having  seized  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  outward  certainty ;  the  former  (the  Christian  consciousness) 
consisting  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  assures  each 
individual,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  truth;  the  latter  con- 
sisting in  the  Scriptural  proofs  alleged  by  the  public  ministry.*    In 


*  Luther  de  lerYo  arbitrio.  0pp.  torn.  Hi.  fol.  183.    Nequo  Olos  probo,  qui  refugium 
tuum  ponunt  in  jactantUi  ipiritCui.    Nos  sic  dicixnoa,  duplici  jadicio  spirituB  eaae  ex. 
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tbi»  panage,  the  cler^  are  conceived  to  be  the  repreeentatiTes  of  the 
Church,  which  accordingly  Ta  of  a  nature  quite  Tisiblet  and  professing 
the  faith  of  the  invisible  Church,  expressing  its  consciousness,  has  a  de- 
fined system  of  doctrines,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  minis- 
ters  it  defends,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  the  saints,  holds  to  be  true  and 
merraUe.  The  visible  Church  appears,  consequently,  as  the  expreasion 
and  the  copy  of  the  invisible. 

The  following  considerations  are  of  great  importance,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  complete  conception  of  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Churchy  and 
of  its  divergence  from  the  Catholic  system.  Luther  confounded  the 
internal  sense  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  with  its  outward  testimony, 
or  rather,  his  view  of  the  purely  interior  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church,  whose  members  were  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  neces- 
aarily  involved  this  confusion. 

After  dilating  at  length  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian,  amid 
the  various  views  as  to  the  sense  of  the  written  Word,  can  assure  him- 
self that  his  own  view  is  the  true  one,  he  lays  down  the  maxim :  '*  then 
thou  canst  be  assured  of  any  matter,  when  thou  canst  freely  and  safely 
assert,  this  is  the  |mre  and  genuine  truth  ;  for  this  will  I  live  and  die, 
and  he  who  teaches  otherwise,  be  he  who  he  will,  let  him  be  anathema*'^ 
Hereby,  Luther  made  subjective  certainty  the  highest  criterion  of  Gos- 
pel truth,  without  reflecting  that,  by  the  very  fact,  the  eternal  Word  of 
God  had  become  an  outward  teacher^  an  external  aulhorUy^  for  attesting 
that  that  Divine  Word  had  revealed  such  and  such  doctrines,  was  above 
all  things  necessary,  in  order  to  impart  the  certainty  in  question.  The 
passage  of  St.  Paul's,  *'  If  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  teach  another 


pIorandtM  mSu  improbandcM.  Uno  interiori,  qao  per  Spiritum  mnetiiiii  vel  donum  Dei 
«ii(pilaic,  quinbetpro  m,  softqae  soliof  salute  illustntOB,  eertiraiine  judical  et  diseemit 
omniDm  dogmata  et  aenns,  de  quo  dicttnr  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  Spiiitoaiia  omnia  jadieat  et  a 
Demine  judicatar.  Hbo  ad  fidera  pertinet,  et  neeemaria  eat  eailibet  etiam  private 
Chrirtiano.  Hanc  saperiua  appellavimua  interiorem  eUuritatem  Sciiptoni  Mont. 
Aherum  est  judicium  externum,  quo  non  modo  pro  nobia  ipais,  aed  et  pro  aliia  et  prop- 
ter aliorum  salutem,  certissime  judieamua  spiritua  et  dogmata  aliorum.  Hoc  judicium 
eat  pnblici  ministerii  in  yerbo,  et  officii  ezterni,  et  mazime  pertinet  ad  dncea  et  prs- 
eonee  yeibi.  Quo  utimnr,  dum  infirmoe  in  fide  roboramua  (7)  et  adveraarioe  fefutl- 
nus.  Sic  dicimus.  judica  Soriptarfc,  omnea  spiritua  in  lacie  EcclemB  eaae  probandoa. 
Nam  id  oportet  apud  Chriatianoa  esM  imprimis  ratum  atque  fiimiaBimum,  Scriptwaa 
aanctas  ease  lucem  spiritualem,  ipso  sole  longe  elariorem :  prsBaertim  in  iia,  qu»  per- 
tment  ad  salutem  yel  neeessitatem  Thus  he  speaks  in  the  year  1525,  not  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Bohemiana.  Here  we  find  the  aouroe  of  what  was  afterwarda  pot  forth, 
aa  a  claim  of  the  Lutheran  eleigy. 

*  Luther*s  Commentary  on  the  Eptst.  to  the  Galat.  part  i.  p.  31.    In  the  wiiling 
to  the  Bohemiana,  thia  aenthnent  is  often  ezpreased. 
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Ooepel,  let  him  be  anathema,"  gare  him  oocamon  to  make  this  asseN 
lion.  But  Luther  did  not  consider,  that  Paul,  to  whom  the  Saviour 
himself  had  appeared,  to  whom  extraordinar j  roTelations  had  been  made. 
Was  in  a  very  different  situation  from  an  ordinary  Christian.  Doubtless, 
the  unconquerable  firmness  of  Christian  conriction,  is  the  mark  of  a 
true^believing  soul;  yet,  unfortunately,  the  grossest  error  hath  the 
power  to  exert  the  most  lamentable  fascination  over  the  mind,  and  bring 
it  by  degrees  und^  bondage,  as  Luther,  had  he  even  been  unacquainted 
with  earlier  examples  in  history,  might  have  seen  in  these  fanatics," 
whom  he  so  violently  oombated. 

An  expedient,  varying  in  expression,  yet  the  same  in  substance»  is 
resorted  to  by  Zwin^us,  when,  in  his  **  Commentaries  on  True  and 
False  Religion,^'  he  says,  the  mark  of  true  doctrine,  the  sign  that  we 
have  rightly  understood  the  Divine  Word^  is  the  unction  and  testioMmy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith,  according  to  him,  is  no  science,  for  it  is  pro* 
eisely  the  learned  who  are  often  most  addicted  to  error  j  and*  on 
this  account,  faith  is  no  matter  for  investigation,  and  is  exalted  above 
alistrife-t 

Zwinglius  makes  here  the  most  perverse  ap{rfication  of  a  truth,  which 
he  had  found  a  thousand  times  repeated  in  Catholic  writers,  especially 
the  mystics.  The  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  must  undoubtedly  attest  itself  ^ 
in  each  one,  who  possesses  it  in  the  right  way,  it  will  exalt  and  extend 
the  consciousness  of  God ;  it  will  pervade  and  transform  his  whole  cx« 
istence  ;  infuse  into  his  soul  the  fullest  confidence  in  God,  the  deepest 
tranquillity,  and  the  most  joyous  consolation;  and  impart  to  him  a  power 
for  all  good,  and  the  victory  over  hell  and  deaths  In  these  personal 
perceptions,  the  dogmas  professed  by  the  understanding  as  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  tested  ;  and  we  clearly  recognize  her^  the  fulfil 
ment  of  what  that  doctrine  promised,  and  the  truth  of  its  claim  to  be  a 
power  from  God.  But,  the  converse  of  this  proposition  cani  by  no 
ttieans,  be  affirmed,  that  a  series  of  religious  tenetSf  which  tend  to  nourish 
the  piety  of  an  individual,  or  a  greater  or  smaller  circle  of  men,  necessarily 
eoDtaitt  thedoctrine  of  Christ,  or  even  are  not  at  variance  with  it.  There 
18  no  doubt  but  that  the  opinion,  that  man  in  his  regeneration  worketh 
nothing,  and  God  alone  worketh  all  things,  captivated  and  strongly  eX' 
cited  the  religious  feelings  of  Luther.  But  the  inference  which  he 
thence  drew,  that  therefore  that  tenet  was  taught  by  Christ,  cannot  be 
admitted.    The  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Knox«  and  others  show,  that^ 


*  The  Anabaptists. 

t  ZwiBfliCMiBMat.dev«rAetfU«TCiig.  0pp.  torn.  iLloL  195. 
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from  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  they  and  their 
disciples  derived  a  marvellous  ease  of  mind,  a  boundless  religious  en- 
thusiasm (which  often  even  degenerated  into  a  frightful  alUdestnictive 
fanaticism,)  and  an  uncommon  energy,  activity,  and  perseverance  of 
conduct*  But  it  thence  as  little  follows,  that  the  doctrine  which  ren^ 
dered  these  Calvinists  personally  easy,  is  a  Christian  and  apostolic  one, 
as  from  the  mere  circumstance,  that  in  the  reception  of  the  sacraments, 
Zwinglius  felt  himself  impressed,  strengthened,  cmd  solaced  by  no  high 
Divine  power,  we  could  conclude,  that,  through  these  channels  of  sal- 
vation, Christ  imparts  not  from  the  spring,  whose  waters  flow  into  eter- 
nal life.  And  if  all  the  three  Reformers,  together  with  all  their 
followers,  had  the  personal  experience  and  living  conviction  of  never  hav- 
ing performed  one  good  work,  what  would  thence  follow  T  Evidently 
nought  else,  than  that  the  state  of  their  souls  was  most  lamentable,  and 
we,  if  they  still  lived,  would  be  obliged  to  require  them  seriously  to 
amend  their  lives.  But  by  no  means  will  we  draw  the  inference,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ;  nay,  we  will  urge  against  them,  as 
a  matter  of  capital  reproach,  that  out  of  themselves^  out  of  their  oien 
indwidual  life  they  have  deduced  an  universal  law,  Christ  is  our 
pattern  as  U3eU  as  our  lawgiver ;  but  such  no  creature  is.  "Die  Lu- 
theran Church  is  the  incarnate  spirit  of  Luther,  and  therefore  thus 
one-sided. 

4  zi.Ym.->Coiitinuatkm.    Divergences  in  the  doctrine  on  the  Chorcb,  shortly 

expressed. 

Now  only,  can  the  differences,  between  the  Catholic  and  the  La* 
theran  view,  be  reduced  to  a  short,  accurate,  and  definite  expression. 
The  Catholics  teach :  the  visible  Church  is  first,  then  comes  the  invis- 
ible ;  the  former  gives  birth  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lutherans  say  the  reverse  :  from  the  invisible  emerges  the  visible 
Church  :  and  the  former  is  the  ground-work  of  the  latter.  In  this  ap. 
parently  very  unimportant  opposition,  a  prodigious  difference  is  arowed. 
When  Christ  began  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  existed  nowhere 
but  in  him,  and  in  the  Divine  idea.  It  came  from  without  to  men,  and 
first  of  all  to  the  apostles,  in  whom  the  divine  kingdom  was  thus  founded 
by  the  Word  of  God,  speaking  from  without,  and  after  a  human  fashi<ffl 
unto  them ;  so  that  it  was  conveyed  to  them  from  without.  When, 
through  external  media,  the  religious  consciousness  of  these  had  been 
awakened,  by  the  incamaie  Son  of  God,  and  they  had,  accordingly, 
received  the  outward  calling,  to  announce  the  Gospel  unto  others,  they 
went  into  countries  whero,  in  like  manner,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not 
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hat  the  dominion  of  Satan ;  and,  as  instruments  of  Christ,  working 
within  them*  they  impressed,  from  without,  the  image  of  the  celestial 
man  on  the  interior  of  those*  who  hefore  had  been  stamped  with  the 
image  of  the  earthly  one.  And  as  Christ  had  done  unto  them«  they 
also  did  again  unto  others :  they  appointed  disciples,  who,  like  them, 
continued  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  the  Holy  Scripture*  in 
numerous  passages,  loudly  declares,  and  so  on  perpetually  did  the  in» 
visible  spring  out  of  the  visible  Church.  This  order  of  things  is  im» 
plied  in  the  very  notion  of  an  external,  historical  revelation,  whose  entire 
peculiar  essence  requires  a  definite,  perpetual,  and  outward  ministry, 
to  which  each  one  iliust  adhere,  who  will  learn  the  dictates  of  that 
revelation.  By  the  tistimony  of  this  ministry,  and  so  by  an  outward 
testimony,  the  external  revelation  is  preserved  in  its  truth,  parity,  and 
integrity. 

But  according  to  Luther,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  First,  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  (interior  dariius  tacrtB  Scripturm ;)  then  comes  the 
outward  certainty  (exienar  clarUus  mctcb  ScnphtrtB ;)  the  Church  is 
a  community  of  saints,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  announced ; 
saints,  above  all,  are  consequently  described  as  existing,  whose  origin, 
extraction  and  rise,  are  utterly  unknown,  and  then  they  preach.  How 
then  have  they  become  disciples  of  Christ  ?  The  universal  priesthood 
of  all  Christians  precedes,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  special  priesthood; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  special  which  determines  the  general 
priesthood,  the  outward  the  internal  one.  If  the  apostles  have  not  pro* 
duced  the  Lord,  as  little  have  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  elected  the 
latter.  And  wherein,  according  to  Luther,  is  a  man  in  the  last  result 
to  find  the  certainty,  that  he  possesses  the  truth  t  In  a  purely  internal 
act,  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  just  as  if  the  revelation  in 
Christ  Jesus  were  an  interior  one ;  as  if  he  had  not  become  man — ^ss 
if  in  consequence,  the  question  at  issue  were  not  about  an  external  tes- 
timony, an  outward  authority,  to  impart  to  us  the  certainty  as  to  what 
he  taught.  Hence,  the  respect  for  tradition  in  the  Catholic,  and  the 
rejection  of  it  in  the  Protestant  Church.  By  Luther,  the  outward 
authority  of  the  Church  is  converted  into  an  interior  one,  and  the  ex- 
terior Word  authenticated  as  divine  into  the  internal  voice  of  Christ 
and  of  his  Spirit. 

Had  he  wished,  from  his  idea  of  the  Church,  to  draw  a  consistent  in- 
ference in  respect  to  Christ,  so  he  might  very  well  have  given  up  an 
outward,  historical  Christ,  and  an  external  revelation  ;  nay,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  latter  as  incongruous.  But  all  Chris- 
tianity rests  on  the  incarnate  Son  of  God :  hence,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
outward,  and  written -Woid^  Luther  attempted  to  maintain  an  unison 
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with  an  external  revelation*  Tet*  the  impossibiKty  of  elearin|[  him  deo* 
trine  of  all  reasonable  doubts*  and  welUfounded  objectionSf  which  mi^ 
be  adduced,  eren  from  the  Scriptures  themselres,  urged  him,  in  his  cob* 
troversy  with  Catholics,  to  accord  the  final  decision,  in  religious  mat* 
tore,  to  the  internal  Word.*  But,  when  arguing  with  the  &natica,  who 
themselves  appealed  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  he  then  held  fust  to  the 
outward  Word,  and  eren  entrenched  himself  within  the  authority  of  the 
perpetually  visible  Church.f     Hence,  from  this  essential  perveraioii  of 


*  Ag  a  proof  of  thk,  we  mmy  cite  the  Conferetiee  of  Batnboii,  in  the  year  1541, 
at  which  the  ipeaken,  on  both  eiclet,  had  agieed  on  the  article,  that  to  the  Charch 
alone  beUttgeth  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  When  now  the  notion  of  the  Chorch 
eame  to  be  diecuaeed,  and  the  Catholics  undentood  by  it  the  outward,  vieible  Church, 
Melancthon  declared  at  the  end,  that  by  the  Church  were  to  be  undentood,  the 
§amUt  that  is  to  say,  those  in  whom  God  alone  had  begotten  faith. 

t  Luther,  m  a  letter  to  Albert,  deetor  of  Prussia,  writes  as  IbUows :— «*  This  arti- 
cle,** saya  he  (the  real  presenoe  of  Christ  in  the  sacminent  of  the  aHar,}  **  b  not  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  invented  by  uien,  but  clearly  founded  and  laid  down  in  the  Gospel 
by  the  plain,  evident,  undoubted  words  of  Christ,  and,  from  the  origin  of  the  Chris, 
tian  Churches,  down  to  the  present  hour,  haih  been  unanimously  beliered  and  held 
throughout  the  whole  world.  This  is  proved  by  the  dear  Fathers,  books,  and  wri. 
tings,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  tongues ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  daily  nae  and 
practice  of  this  Institution,  down  to  the  present  day.  Tbb  testimony  of  all  the  holy 
Christian  Churches  (had  we  even  nothing  more,)  should  be  alone  sufficient  to  make 
us  adhere  to  this  article,  and  not  to  listen  to,  or  be  led  by  any  fanatical  spirit ;  for,  it 
is  dangerous  and  (rightful  to  hear  and  believe  any  thing  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
testimony,  belief,  and  doctrine  of  all  the  holy  Christian  Churches,  as  from  the  begin, 
ning,  and  with  one  accord  they  have  now  taught,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  throughout  the  whole  world.  Had  it  been  a  new  article,  and  not  from  the 
foundation  of  the  holy  Christian  Churches ;  or,  had  it  not  been  ao  unanimously  held 
by  all  Churches,  and  throughout  all  Christendom  i  then  it  wera  not  dangerous  or 
frightful  to  doubt  it,  or  to  dispute  whether  it  be  trae.  But  since  it  hath  been  believed 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  Church,  and  so  far  as  Christendom  extends ;  whosoever 
doubts  it,  doih  as  much,  as  if  he  believed  in  no  Christian  Church,  and  not  only  con- 
damns  the  whole  Christian  Chureh,  as  a  damned  heretic ;  but  oondemns  even  Christ 
hinstlt,  with  all  the  apostles  and  the  prophets,  who  have  laid  down  this  aiticlc,  which 
wo  utter,  *'  I  believe  in  one,  holy  Christian  Church,'*  and  have  vehemently  proclaim, 
ed  (as  Christ  himself  in  Matthew,  c.  zxviii.  2U)— **  Behold,  I  am  with  ye  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  World;**  and,  (as  St.  Pbul,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  15)^ 
**  The  Church  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth."  If  God  cannot  Kc,  then 
the  Church  cannot  err.  And  let  not  your  Highness  think  that  this  is  my  counad,  as 
if  it  sprang  from  me;  it  is  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  knowcth  all  lieaito 
and  things  better  than  we  do ;  for,  such  He  huth  declared  by  His  chosen  instrument, 
St.  Paul,  when  the  latter  says  to  Titus  (c.  iii.  10.1 1.)  **  An  heretical  man,  thou  must 
know,  s  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judgment.** — The  foL 
lowing  passage,  too,  from  the  same  Reformer,  is  well  worthy  of  remark  .* — **  We  coo- 
fesB,  that  under  the  Fapacy  there  is  many  a  Christian  blessing^aay ,  every  ChristiaB 
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fieWy  sprang  the  constant  ▼acillation  between  the  adoption  of  a  visible 
and  an  inrisible  Charch,  an  outward  and  an  intenial  Word,  as  the  uU 
timate  groond  for  the  profession  or  the  rejection  of  any  doctrine ;  so 
that,  sometiiBes,  the  visible  Church  is  made  to  judge  the  invisible*  some* 
timea  vies  vend.  Hence,  in  the  sooceeding  history  of  the  Lutheransy 
Che  coBstant  uncertainty,  whether  and  how  fiur  the  symbolical  books 
were  to  be  received  as  binding,  and  in  what  relation  the  Scripture  stood 
to  them.  Hence,  the  contest,  whether  Luther  had  willed,  or  not,  a  vis« 
ible  or  an  invisible  Church ;  he  willed  both,  and  taught  what  was 
inconsistent  with  either.  But  Lather's  true  spirit  gradaally  gained,  in 
this  respect,  the  most  decided  victory,  yet  only  in  an  inverted  course  : 
Luther  followed  a  mystical  impulse,  and  what  in  the  dark,  tumultuous, 
irresistible  rush  of  his  feelings,  appeared  to  him  as  the  truth,  he  firmly 
maintained  ;  whereas,  his  later  followers  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the  raUoMd  element  predominant  in  man  ;  and,  in  consequence,  what- 
ever seems  raliomtd  to  them,  whatever  they  can  most  easily  and  most 
conveniently  master  by  the  understanding,  they  immediately  hold  to  be 
Scriptural  doctrine.  As  subjectivity  must  decide,  what  is  matter  of 
history,  we  see  the  numberless  variations  of  the  dootrine  of  Christ ; 
and  what  seemeth  true  to  each  individual,  he  forthwith  places  in  his 
Saviour's  mouth.  So  it  came,  at  length,  to  such  a  pass,  that  among 
Christians  themselves,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  doubted,  de- 
nied, and  even  ridiculed;  for,  a  revelation  which  leaves  us  in  the 
dark,  as  to  its  own  purport,  and  can  establish  among  its  own  followers 
flo  common,  settled,  and  lasting  understanding  of  the  same,  reveab  on 
that  account  nothing,  and  thereby  contradicts  and  refutes  itself. 

We  again  repeat  it :  the  meaning  of  the  doctrioet  the  Word  is  be- 
come flesh,  the  Word  is  become  man,  was  never  clear  to  Luther's  mind* 
For,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  signified 
far  more,  than  that  for  thirty  years  and  upwards  the  Divine  Word  had 
visibly  and  palpably  worked  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine,*  secondly, 
that  it  intimated  far  more,  than  that  the  Word  had  therewith  ended, 
4hat  happily  before  its  extinction,  it  had  beeq^recorded  on  paper.  Had 
Luther  been  able  to  rise  to  the  true  notion  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos^  he  certainly  would  have  conceived  the  Church  to  be  an  institute 
t>f  education;  but  this  was  aever  clearly  stated  by  him,  and  still  less 
fran  his  point  oi  view  were  it  intelligibley  had  he  even  most  clearly 


h\omng  A  tjvm  baptkRO— a  true  ncnunflnt  of  the  altar— true  power  of  the  keys  for 
«be  fufgiyenew  of  ana— tme  office  of  preaching — a  tme  catechism.  I  laj,  that  un- 
der the  pope,  there  ia  the  tme  Chrietianity— yea,  the  right  patten  of  Christianity," 
Ac.    Then  he  goes  6B  to  enforee  this  tratkagaioatUaoppOBeiiti^ 
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expressed  himM^f  00  the  mbjoot  We  cannot  poceive  in  iiis  fljrsiefl^ 
how  man  really  cometh  by  Hdy  Writ,  ttor  even  indee^l,  why  be  needeth 
insfructioii  and  hanuai  edaealmi,  to  attain  to  trm  kmndedge;  flinoe 
God  alone,  and  by  interior  meam,  tisacheth  him.  Aa  littlecaa  we  eon* 
cefve,  wherefore  human  exbortationy  menace,  and  inetruetioA  abowki 
be  necessary,  to  induce  him  to  mK  what  is  good,  mee  thia  God 
workeJth* 


4  xuz^^'DtoanlbaadthefitelMdin  Laflm^t  doctritfe  oa  te  Ooreh. 

Luther^i  notion  of  the  Charch  i%  however,  not  fUsOr  tlieagh  it  itf 
one-sided.  Ifhe  found  it  impotsiUe  to  conceive  the  Churdi  aa  a  living 
institute,  wherein  man  becometh  holy  ;  so  he  still  retained  the  view, 
that  it  should  consist  of  saints,  whereby  its  nttimate  and  higheat  object 
is  declared.  In  more  than  m^e  place,  be  says,  he  attaohes  great  weight 
to  the  definition  of  the  Oharch«  as  a  eommmnty  of  saints ;  becauae  each 
individual  can  thence  infer  what  he  shoirid  be.  In  hiasystemY  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  Church,  which  is  yet  the  most  important,  is  everywhere 
put  forward ;  and  that  no  one  in  the  Divine  kingdom  can  enjoy  the 
true  rights  of  citizenshtpy  vrhem  he  belongs  only  outwardly  to  the  Church, 
atid  bath  not  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  is  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  pointed  out.  Moreover,  it  i»  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Christ 
maintains  his  Church  in  the  power  of  vfclory,  by  means  of  tiioeet  who 
live  in  hk  faith,  belong  to  lam  in  heart  and  spirit,  aad  rcgoice  in  has  ae^ 
cond  coming.  It  is  also  not  to  be  dovbled,  that  these  are  the  true  anp* 
portera  of  his  truth ;  that  without  them  it  would  soon  be  foigotten,  turn 
into  pure  error,  or  degenen^  into  an  enpty«  hollow  ibrmaliam^  Ye^ 
without  doubt,  these — the  invisible,  who  have  been  changed  smd  glori- 
fied into  ^e  image  of  Christ,  are  die  supportem  of  the  visible  Church  : 
the  wicked  in  that  Church,  the  unbelievers,  the  hypocrites,  the  dead 
members  in  the  body  of  Christ,  would  be  iinaMe  for  a  single  day  to  pre- 
serve the  Church,  even  in- her  eaterior  ferow.  Nay,  as  far  aa  in  them 
lies,  they  do  all  to  distract  the  Churah,  to  sacrifice  her  to  base  paasiona, 
to  pollute  her,  and  abandon  her  to  the  s«om  and  asockery  of  her  ene^ 
mies.  With  never-failing  profusion  doth  the  Lord  raise  up,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  His  strength,  men,  through  whom  He  febeds  over  His  Church, 
.  fight  and  the  newness  of  life }  but,  because  after  a  human  fashion,  they 
cannot  be  infallibly  recognized  as  his  disciples,  and  eyen  ought  not  to 
be  so,  in  order  not  to  promote  confideDce  m  mere  mnn,  and  because  his 
followers  are  to  be  called  after  no  man,  be  he  Athanasius,  or  Arius, 
Augustincf  Luther,  or  Calvin,  we  are  hy  him  refenred  to  his  otcm  insti- 
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Idtioii,  wherein  4he  tralh  otn  never  fikil»  beoauee  he,  the  truth  and  the 
lihi  erer  abideth  in  il* 

Luther,  moreover,  hae  rightly  seen  the  neoeesity  of  admitting,  that  a 
revelatioo,  emanating  immediately  from  God,  requireth  a  divinely  insti- 
tuted Chtircht  and  the  Ohristiaa  faith  a  fiir  higher,  than  a  mere  human 
guarantee.  But  his  fault  was,  that  he  did  not  seriously  weigh  what  was 
signified  by  the  words,  the  immediate  revelation  in  Christ  is  external ; 
for,  otherwise^  he  would  havo  understood,  that  a  divinely  instituted 
Church  is  necessarily  visible,  founded  as  it  is  by  the  word  of  God  b^ 
come  visible,  and  that  the  warranty  of  faith  must  needs  be  external. 
Vast  were  the  consequences  of  this  want  of  perception.  In  the  religious 
community,  which  owes  its  existence  to  Luther,  the  so-called  invisible 
revelation  in  the  hunmn  mind,  has  since  determined  the  conception  of 
the  visible,  nay,  even  the  written  reveUition ;  and,  according  as  each 
one  believes,  God  reveals  himself  to  him  in  his  interior,  be  explains  and 
distorts  the  outward  Word,  and  against  such  arbitrary  interpretations, 
no  Lutheran  can  allege  any  solid  objection,  nneejrom  the  inward  emo- 
notes  the  etOenud  Church. 

Lastly,  the  proposition,  that  the  internal  Church  is  to  be  first  estab- 
lished, and  then  the  extmor  one,  is,  in  one  respect,  completely  true,  and 
hereby  Luther  was  deceived.  We  are  not  Iwmg  members  of  the  ex- 
temal  Church,  until  we  belong  to  the  int^or  one.  What  hath  beeh 
imparted  to  us  from  without  must  be  reproduced  by  and  within  us ;  the 
objective  must  become  subjective,  ere  we  be  entitled  to  consider  our* 
selves  true  members  of  the  Chriatiaa  Church.  Thus  far,  certainly,  the 
invisibte  is  to  be  ranked  before  the  visible  Church  ;  and  the  latter  is 
^emaMy  redbvated  out  of  tbe  former.  Bat  this  kingdom  of  God  begins, 
grows,  and  ripens  within  as,  after  it  has  first  externally  encountered  us, 
and  made  the  first  steps  to  receive  us  into  its  bosom.  The  act  of  exte- 
rior excitement,  instruction  and  education,  is  ever  the  first  ccmdition  of 
life  to  what  is  internally  excited,  taught,  and  educated ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  exterior  bath  passed  into  the  interior,  then  the  inward  becometh, 
in  its  turn,  the  outward  ;  and  the  image,  which  from  without,  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  interior,  is  reflected  from  the  interior  on  tbe  exterior. 
But,  as  Luther  wished  to  break  with  the  existing  outvirard  Church,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  the  dbsduie  precedence  to  the  invisible  Church,  and 
consider  himself  as  the  immediate  envoy  of  God.*    But,  by  exalting. 


•  Aftsr  hit  jooraey  from  the  Warthurg,  Luther,  u  is  well  kiiowxi«  wfote  from  Bor- 
aa  to  the  eleetor  Frsderiok,  as  follows :— **  He  had  reeeived  his  Gospel,"  said  he, 
'*  not  from  men,  bat  from  heaven  alone,  ftom  Jeeos  Christ ;  and,  thwefore  is  he  a 
CfanMiaaaadsaefmngeliat,aadsaehhowidisfli  o be caUed  m fatore."    EvcnCd* 
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into  a  genend  principle,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  internal  to  tfa« 
external  Church,  he  fell  into  the  greatest  cmbarrassnientB.  On  one 
hand,  he  desired  (and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  view  he  entertain- 
ed of  himself,  as  a  divinely  inspired  evangelist,)  that  the  doctrine,  which 
•coming  forth  from  his  interior  as  the  voice  of  God,  he  had  announced 
abroad,  should  be  merely  re*echoed  by  his  disciples  :  and,  thus  from 
him,  too,  the  visible  should  again  bring  forth  and  absolutely  determine 
the  invisible  Churcl^:-— «  condition,  which  utterly  annihilated  bis  own 
principle.*    But,  if  he  held  to  the  latter  principle,  and  considered  each 

/ 
Tin,  in  his  amwer  to  S<idolet*t  Epistle  to  the  Oenevane,  appe&b  to  this  immodiale 
misBion :   Opuic.  p.   106.    **  MinisteriDm  meum,  quod  Dei    vocatione    fondatnm 
ac  B&nctum  fuiase  non  dubito.**     P.  107.    **  Ministcrium  mcum,  quod  quidem  ut  k 
Christo  ewe  nori,**  etc. 

*  In  modem  timee  it  has  often  been  denied,  that  Lnther  had  desired  to  lay  down 
for  all  foiure  ages  dogmatic  decisions.  But,  the  sort  of  proof,  which  is  adduced, 
vould,  in  aU  cases,  where  personal  interests  were  not  concerned,  be  declared  to  be 
anything  but  ntisfactoiy.  Men  cannot,  in  the  least  degree,  have  transported  them- 
aeWes  into  the  sphitof  those  ages,  and,  least  of  all,  have  attended  to  the  character  of 
the  Reformers,  and  particularly  of  Luther,  when  they  advance  such  a  statement.  If 
the  doctrinal  uncertainty  of  tiie  greater  part  of  his  present  worshippers,  had  been 
one  of  Luther's  peculiarities,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  constancy  aad 
perseverance  in  his  career,  nay,  for  the  very  origin  of  his  lefonnation.  Yet,  in  proof 
of  what  has  been  asserted  in  the  text,  we  may  cite,  though  briefly,  the  words  of  the 
reformer  himself.  In  his  reply  to  Erasmus  (Adv.  Erasm.  Roterod.  lib.  1.  p.  182,  b.) 
belays  down  the  principle :  "  fidei  est  non  falli,"  which  he  applies,  in  the  passage  fol- 
lowing, to  particular  articles.  Erasmus  had  said,  "  if  the  doctrine  of  free-will  had 
been  an  error,  God  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  it  in  his  Church,  nor  have  lu. 
vealed  it  to  any  saint.'*  To  this  Luther  answers :  '*  Primum  non  dicimus,  eirotem 
hunc  esse  in  eccleid  ma  tolcratum  k  Deo,  nee  in  uUo  suo  sancto ;  eccleaia  enim  Spi- 
ritCi  Dei  regitur,  sancti  aguntur  Spirits  Dei,  Rom.  viU.  Et  Chrirtus  cum  eeclesi4 
suit  manct  usque  ad  consummationem  mtmdi.  Matt,  xxviii.  Et  eccleda  est  fimuu 
mentum  et  columna  veritatis.  2  Tim.  iii.  Hec,  inquam,  novimus,  nam  sic  habet  eC 
Symbdum  omnium  nostrum :  credo  ecolesiam  sanctam  Catholieam,  ut  impoasibile 
sit,  iUmn  errare  etiam  in  minimo  articuk.**  Nay,  Lather  adds :  *'  Atqoe  si  etiam 
donemus,  aliquos  electee  in  crrore  teneri  in  totk  vitA^  tamen  ante  mortem  fiecesae  est, 
tU  redeant  in  viam,"  etc.  In  his  opinion  on  the  imperial  decree  of  the22d  Septem- 
ber, 1.530,  he  says  to  the  same  effect :  •«  Whoso  profcsseth  the  Augsburg  Confesaion, 
will  be  saved  ;  although  its  truth  riiould  become  manifest  to  him  only  later  :  tkiseom- 
femon  mutt  eniurt  until  the  end  of  the  world,  mnd  the  day  of  judgment.**  Bee  Bu- 
cholz's  History  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I,  voL  iii.  Vienna,  1833,  p.  576  (in  G«. 
man,)— a  work  where  the  history  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  with  all  the  eoelosiaatiea] 
negotiations,  is  most  copiously  and  mstructively  detailed.  Hence,  we  can,  hy  no 
means,  agree  with  Baumgarten  Crusius,  when,  in  his  *'  Manual  of  the  Htetoty  of 
Christian  Dogmas,*'  he  thus  blames  the  more  precise  definitions  of  the  Lutheran  doe- 
trine,  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord :  "  These  thoughts  were  rendered  mattere  of  dog. 
ma,  wbSifi,  at  the  origin  of  the  reformation,  they  had  in  their  highn,  mon  spiritual 
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one  like  himself^  as  internally  and  immediately  taught  by  God  alone  ; 
then  the  most  opposite  doctrines  were  proclaimed,  and  the  internal 
Toice  of  God  contradicted  and  belied  itself.  Ftom  this  dilemma,  his 
disciples  to  this  day  have  never  been  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

$  L.~Negative  doctzines  of  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  the  Chinch. 

If  we  would  now  point  out  more  accurately,  the  negative  doctrines  of 
the  Lutherans,  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  it  is  easy,  in  the  first  pUeev 
to  conceive  wherefore  the  papal  supremacy  was,  and  must  necessarily 
lAve  been,  rejected  by  them.  The  opinion,  that  Christ  had  founded 
only  an  invisible  Church,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  other,  that 
he  had  given  to  it  a  visible  head :  the  one  notion  destroys  the  other. 
Luther  looking  on  every  determination  of  belief,  through  human  media- 
tion, as  equivalent  to  what  was  diabolical,  the  idea  of  the  papal  supre* 
macy,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  each  member  on  the 
whole  body  is  most  distinctly  expressed,  must  (independently  of  the 
faults  of  individual  pontiff,  which  not  unfrequently  cast  a  shade  oi^the 
history  of  the  Papacy,)  have  appeared  to  his  mind  as  anti^Christian,  and 
the  Pope  himself  as  Anti-Christ.  For  the  Papacy  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  purely  internal,  and  invisible,  and  so  far  exclusively 
divine  Church,  and  encroaches,  according  to  this  system,  on  the  office 
of  Christ,  the  sole  and  invisible  head  of  the  Chorch,  who  alone,  and  by 
internal  means,  teacheth  his  disciples,  and  without  any  intermediate 
agency,  draweth  them  to  himself.  When  Protestants  so  often  repeat, 
Christ  is  alone  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  the  assertion  has  exactly  the 
same  sense,  as  when  Luther  says,  Christ  is  the  sole  teacher,  and  should 
accordingly  be  estimated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  if 
the  Protestants,  of  the  present  day  especially,  find  the  idea  of  the  Pa- 
pacy objectionable,  this  aversion  is  still  more  conceivable.  Of  what 
could  the  Popedom  exhibit  the  unity  ?  Of  the  most  palpable,  decided, 
and  irreconcileable  contradictions;  this,  indeed,  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility ; — it  could  only  be  the  representative  of  what  was  in 
itself  a  thousandfold  and  most  radically  opposed,  add  this  antiiChrist, 
Satan  himself  alone  could  be.  Of  what  body  could*  the  Pontiff*  be  the 
head  ?  A  body,  whose  members  declare  themselves  independent  one 
of  the  other :  a  thing  which  is  inconceivable.  The  fault  of  Protestants 
IB  this,  that  what  with  them  is  impracticable,  what  from  their  point  of 

genee,  been  oppoeed  to  the  worldly  ipirit  of  the  nilinf  Church,  and  had  been  meant 
to  expiem  only  the  idea  of  homan  helplesflnew,  and  of  the  dcyotion  of  human  life  to 
God."    See  his  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeachichto,  part.  i.  p.  595.    Jena,  1833. 
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▼lew  may  with  indisputable  consutency  be  rejected,  tbey  woald  refuse 
to  the  Christian  Church  also,  which  is  an3rthing  bat  a  distracted,  self- 
contradictory,  self-annihilating,  self-belying  thing,  that  ever  at  the  same 
moment  utters  the  aflirmatiTe  and  the  negatire.  If  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Protestants,  instead  of  naming  Christ  their  invisible  head,  would 
designate  him  as  their  unknown  head,  concealed  from  their  view,  they 
would  at  least  give  utterance  to  an  historical  truth.  The  same  judg- 
ment, moreover,  which  Protestants  must  form  of  the  Pftpacy,  they  na- 
turally pass  on  the  Catholic  view  of  Episcopacy. 

Lastly,  in  respect  to  tradition,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  whet 
has  been  said,  and  it  has  already  been  explicitly  shown*  why  in  the 
twofold  signification  above  pointed  out,  Protestants  cannot  concede  to 
it  the  same  place,  which  it  occupies  in  the  Catholic  system.  It  has 
occasionally  been  said,  however,  that  the  Reformers  had  not  rejected 
Tradition  **in  the  ideal  sense  ;"  but  only  Tradttions.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  still  partially  subdued  by  that  old  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  which,  on  their  secession  from  the  Church,  they  had  uncon* 
sciously  carried  away  with  them,  they  believed  in  the  same,  and  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  its  sense.  Though  materiaOyy  they  did  not  reject 
every  portion  of  Tradition,  yet  they  did  so  fwmaUy.  For,  if  indeed, 
they  acknowledged  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church*  as  embodied 
in  the  first  four  oecumenical  Councils,  they  did  so,  not  on  account  of 
their  ecclesiastical  obfeeHmfy^  but  because,  according  to  their  own  sk&- 
jeethe  views,  they  found  them  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ.  But  the  Goe- 
pel  truth,  which  hath  been  delivered  over  to  the  Church,  for  preser- 
vation and  for  propagation,  remaineth  truth,  whether,  in  consequence  of 
a  subjective  inquiry,  or,  of  a  pretended  internal  illumination,  it  be  ac* 
knowledged  or  be  rejected.  Hence,  the  ecclesiastical  traditionary 
principle  is  this  :  such  and  such  a  doctrine, — ^for  instance,  the  divinity 
of  Christ, — is  a  Christian  evangelical  truth,  because  the  Church,  th^ 
institution  invested  with  authority  from  Christ*  declares  it  to  be  his  doc« 
trine  ;^not  because  such  or  such  an  individual  subjectively  holds  it* 
as  the  result  of  his  Scriptural  reading,  for  a  Christian  truth.  The 
Bible  is  ever  forced  to  assume  the  form  of  its  readers  :  it  becomes  little 
with  the  little,  and  great  with  the  great,  and  is,  therefore,  made  to  pass 
through  a  thousand  transformations,  according  as  it  is  reflected  in  each 
individuality.  If  that  individuality  be  shallow,  flat*  and  dull,  the  Scrip- 
ture is  so  represented  through  its  medium :  it  bb  made  to  take  the  cokMir 
of  the  most  one-sided  and  perverse  opinions,  and  is  abused  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  folly.  In  itself*  therefore*  and  without  any  other  mediimi, 
the  Bible  cannot  be  considered*  by  the  Church,  as  a  rule  of  faitb :  oa 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  rule,  whereby  the  Scrip* 
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tmre  most  be  investigated.  The  Refi>rKners  faiUng  to  acknairledge  this 
great  truth,  their  partial  agreement  with  Tradition  was  purely  acddau 
UH;  9a\b  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  foct,  that,  in  the  sequel,  nearly 
all  those  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  Luther  and  the  first 
Reformers  still  maintained,  have  been  cast  off  by  their  disciples,  with- 
out their  ever  ceasing  to  profess  themselves  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  On  no  point  did  the  Reformers  recognize  Tradition  for  the 
sake  of  its  objectivity  ;  and,  therefore,  they  rejected  it,  wherever  it  ac- 
corded not  with  their  own  subjective  caprices.  What  doctrine  doth 
tradition  more  clearly  attest,  than  that  of  free-will  %  Yet,  this  they  re- 
jected.  In  short,  they  entirely  merged  the  objective  historical  Chris- 
tianity into  their  own  subjectivity,  and  were  consequently  forced  to 
tkrow  off  Tradition. 

Accordingly,  they  refused  obedience  to  the  Church-Deeming  it 
ignoble  and  slavish.  They  forgot  that,  a  divine  authority  impresses 
upon  the  obedience  also,  which  pajrs  homage  to  it,  the  stamp  of  divinity, 
and  exalts  it  as  much  above  servitude,  as  the  spirit  is  raised  above  the 
flesh*  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  one  any  longer  doubts,  but  that  an 
outward,  fixed,  eternally  immutable  moral  law,  though  not  in  all  its 
parts  first  established  by  Christ,  yet  hath  been  by  Htm  confirmed  and 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  This  rule  of  will  and  of  action,  every 
Christian  reeognices ;  and,  however  far  short  of  it  he  may  fall  in  his 
own  conduct,  yet,  he  never  thinks  of  changing  it,  according  to  his  sub- 
jective moral  point  of  view ;  nor,  in  the  commission  of  his  faults,  flat« 
tering  himself  that  the  standard,  according  to  which  he  should  act,  and 
that  according  to  which  he,  in  reality,  doth  act,  perfectly  correspond* 
But,  the  necessity  of  a  like  fixed  and  unchangeable  standard  for  the 
intelligence  is  disputed.  Here  each  one  is  to  give  himself  up,  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  subjective  feelings  and  fancies,  and  to  be  certain, 
that  what  he  feels  and  thinks,  is  truly  felt  and  thought ;  although  any 
individual,  who  has  only  attended  for  some  weeks  to  his  own  train  of 
thoughts,  may  easily  perceive,  that  in  this  field  he  is  not  a  whit  stronger 
than  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  That  the  Bible  alone  cannot,  in  itself, 
constitute  such  a  settled,  outward  rule,  nor  was  ever  so  intended  by 
Christ,  no  one  surely,  after  the  awful  experience  which,  in  our  times 
especially,  has  been  made,  and  is  still  daily  made,  will  feel  any  longer 
diopoeod  to  deny. 

i  Uw--I>oo(iiiiaof  th6^Ciavnii«ionth0Clivdi. 

The  Calvinists  adopted  Luther*s  general  views,  respecting  the 
Church,  without  alteration,  and  solemnly  confirmed  them  in  their  Sym- 
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bolical  writings.*  But  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities^ 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  phenomeoaf  which  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  life^  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolutioD 
attempted  by  Luther,  down  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Calvin,  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  observer,  had  not  passed 
by,  without  making  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Gene- 
van Reformer.  He  had  observed  the  boundless  tyranny,  which  had 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  new  principles  :  nor  had  he  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  Christian  put  forward  by  his  predecessor,  as  an 
independent,  all-sufficing  being,  capable,  from  the  fulness  of  his  own 
spirit,  of  satisfying  all  his  higher  wants,  is  a  mere  fiction,  which  all 
experience  belies.'f'  He  had  been  struck  with  the  feet,  that  the  rulers 
of  the  new  Church  were  devoid  of  all  influence  and  respect ;  that  the 
people,  which  had  been  taught  to  look  on  them  as  the  mere  work  of  its 
own  hands,  denied  them  frequently  the  most  indispensable  obedience  ; 
and  that,  if  temporal  princes  had  not  interposed  their  authority,  all  order 
and  discipline  would  have  been  subverted.  :|:  As  at  Geneva,  the  prin- 
cipal  scene  of  Calvin's  activity,  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  was  con- 
nected with  a  civil  revolution,  the  wildest  anarchy  had  broken  through 
the  restraints  of  public  morals^  and  matter  for  the  most  earnest  reflec- 
tion was  thus  offered  in  abundance. 

Hence,  Calvin  thought  it  necessary  to  straiten  the  bonds,  which 
united  the  individual  with  the  general  body,  to  excite  a  new  reverence 


*  Zwingl.  Commentar.  de  vera  et  falsa  Relig.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  197,  where  he  oom- 
prises,  in  ten  Bhort  propoaitiooa,  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  Church.  Calvin  Insdt.  1. 
iv.  c.  1.  fol.  190,  seq. ;  Confces.  Helvet.  i.  c.  xvii.  ed.  AugB.  p.  47;  Helvet.  it  Art- 
xiv ;  Anglic.  Art-  xix.  p.  133 :  which,  however,  very  clearly  points  out  the  TiaiUe 
character  of  the  Church :  **  Ecdesia  Chriati  viaihilis  est  ccBtoa  fidelinm,  in  quo  ver- 
bum  Dei  purum  pnedicatur,  et  aacramenta,  quoad  ea,  quas  necenario  ezigantur,  juzta 
Christi  tnstitutum  recte  adminiatrantur."  Very  different  from  thia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  Confessio  Scotoruin,  Art-  zvi-  p.  156.  The  Hungarian  Confession  has 
nothing  to  gay  respecting  the  Church ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  section  di  m*. 
tit^pastonm,p,25l. 

t  Calvin.  Iniitit  1.  iv.  c.  1.  f  v.  fol.  572.  **Etsi  eztemis  mediis  aUigata  non  est 
Dei  virtus,  tamen  ordinario  docendi  modo  alligavit :  quem  dum  recusant  tenere  fana- 
tici  homines,  multis  se  exitialibus  laqueis  involvunt.  Multos  impellit  vel  snperhia* 
vel  fastidium,  vel  armulatio,  ut  sibt  persuadeant  privatim  legendo  et  meditando  se 
posse  ntis  proficere,  atque  ita  contemnant  publicos  ccBtus  et  pnedicationem  sopem. 
cuam  ducant.  Quoniam  autem  sacrum  unitatis  vinculum,  quantum  in  se  est,  sol- 
vunt  vel  abrumpunt,"  etc. 

t  lioc.  cit.  i  ii.  fbl.  375  '^  E^us  (Satana)  arte  factum  est,  et  pura  vexbi  prodica. 
tio  aliquot  ssculis  evanucrit :  et  nunc  e^dem  improbitate  incumbit  ad  labefactandum 
ministerium ;  quod  tamen  sic  in  ecclesin  ChriBtus  ordinavit,  ut  iUo  sublato  bujus- 
•dificatio  peteat,*' eto. 
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for  the  Churchy  (of  which  Luther  had  always  spoken  in  such  terms  of 
diaparagementi  and  whereof,  indeed*  he  had  never  formed  a  clear  con- 
ception,) as  well  as  to  establisht  on  a  more  solid  basis,  the  authority 
of  its  rulers.  He  carefully  collected  all  that  had  ever  been  said  upon 
the  Church,  in  uiy  wise  good  or  useful  for  his  object ;  and  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  transplant  into  his  garden,  many  a  flower  from  the  so-much- 
detested  Corpus  Juris  caaonici;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  name  the 
place  of  its  extraction.  So  he  preferred,  to  adopt  in  his  '*  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  propositions,  which,  in  the  Protestant  system, 
are  utterly  untenable  and  baseless,  than  consistently  to  enforce  the 
princif^es  that  he  had  inherited  from  Luther.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  Treatise  on  the  Church,  he  points  out  the  natural  igno-< 
ranee,  indolence,  and  frivolity  of  man,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
certain  institutions  to  implant,  cherish,  and  mature  the  doctrines  of  fkith. 
In  the  Church,  hath  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  been  deposited,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say ;  pastors  and  teachers  have  been  instituted  by  God,  and 
been  moested  wUh  authority^  to  the  end,  that  preaching  might  never 
fiiil,  and  a  holy  concord  in  Faith,  and  a  right  order,  might  constantly 
obtain.* 

But  when  his  reason  made  him  the  r^roach,  how,  if  the  Church 
were  really  so  constituted,  he  could  feel  himself  justified  in  severing  all 
ties  of  connexioa  with  the  one  in  existence  ;  he  then  stunned  his  con- 
science with  the  most  violent  invectives  against  her ;  satisfied  as  he 
was,  that  the  generation  which  had  once  begun  to  swear  by  men,  and 
to  revere  their  opinions,  as  the  Word  of  God,  would  easily  take  such 
sallies  of  furious  passion,  as  a  substitute  for  solid  argumentf 

Afler  these  introductory  observations,  Calvin  speaks  first,  of  the  in- 
visible Church,  and  requires  his  disciples,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  firmly 
convinced,  that  such  a  Church  doth  in  reality  exist — namely,  a  host 
of  elect,  who,  though  they  do  not  see  each  other  face  to  face,  yet  are 
united  in  one  faith,  in  one  hope,  in  one  charity,  and  in  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  as  members  under  the  one  Chrbt,  their  common  head.  In  the 
second  place,  he  requires  them  to  believe,  with  undoubting  assurance, 
that  they  themselves  belong  to  this  invisible  Church,  which  can  be  only 
one,  since  a  division  of  Christ  is  impossible.  Then,  he  adds :  though  a 
desolate  wilderness  on  all  sides  surrounds  us,  which  seemeth  to  cry  out, 


•  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  fol.  970.  ^  Quia  aatem  mditU  noftia  et  aegnUies 
(addo  etiam  infenii  vanitatem;  eztemia  tabtidiia  indigent ....  pastarea  inatitait  ae 
doctona  (Deua,)  quoram  ore  saoa  docere ;  eoa  aactoritate  inatruxit;  nihil  denique 
omintv.qood  ad  wtnctnin  fidei  cooMnBum  et  rectum  ordinem  faceret.'* 

t  Loo.  oit.  o.  u.  iol  ZSXM. 
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the  Church  10  ranished ;  yet,  let  ub  be  amirod*  that  the  death  of  Jeeoa 
18  not  unprofitable,  and  that  God  knowi  how  to  preserve  his  foUowers* 
even  in  the  obscurest  corners.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe^ 
that  together  with  the  reasons,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  his  doc* 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  there  was  an  especial  motive,  that 
induced  Calvin  to  enforce  on  his  disciples  the  conviction,  that  they 
belonged  to  an  invisible  Chiuxsh. ,  This  was  the-generai  democalization, 
which  he  saw  prevailing  among  them,  and  which  threatened  to  under* 
mine  the  belief,  that  the  so-caHed  Reformation,  had  in  reality  beea 
brought  about.*  So  he  diverts  their  view  from  the  world  of  reality,  and 
turns  it  to  the  obscurity  of  the  invisible  worid,  in  order  to  affi>rd,  to  that 
eternal  longing  of  the  Christian  soul  after  communion,  a  satia&ctioa 
which  the  vidbte  Church  evidently  denied.  He  immediately  passes 
over  to  the  latter,  to  impart  to  it  a  more  solid  and  beautiful  form«  to 
insure  its  efficacy  and  its  influence  in  the  training  up  of  believers,  to 
make  the  visible  Church  appear  as  the  reflection  of  the  invisible,  and^ 
bk  this  way,  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  by  degrees,  the  membem  of  the 
htter  with  those  of  the  former* 

How  salutary,  nay,  how  indispensable,  is  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  visible  Church,  says  he,  is  evident  alone,  from  her  glorioiia  appella- 
tion of  **  mother.'*  There  is  no  coming  into  life,  unleas  she  conceives 
us  in  her  womb,  unless  she  brings  us  fortti,  nourishes  us  at  her  breasts, 
and  finally  watches  over  and  protects  us,  until  we  throw  off  this  OKNrtal 
ooil,  and  become  like  unto  the  angels.  For,  as  long  aa  we  live,  cor 
weakness  will  not  admit  of  our  being  disohaiged  from  school.  Let  us 
consider,  moreover,  he  continues,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  no  salvation :  Isaiah  and  Joel  attest 
it,  and  Ezechiel  concurs  with  them.  We  see  from  hence,  that  God'a 
paternal  grace,  and  the  especial  testimony  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  con- 
fined to  his  flock ;  so  that  separation  from  the  Church  is  ever  per- 
nicious. 

Calvin  appeals  to  Ephesians,  c.  iv.  11,  where  St  Paul  says,  **that 
Christ  gave  some  apostles;   and  some  prophets;  and  some  otlierai 

t  Loc.  oit  i  ziii.  fol.  S76.  **]>iiiii  enim  apod  eos,  quibw  Ewngelimn  smmntia. 
tor,  ejiif  doctrina  non  reipondere  viUe  fructum  vident,  nalkm  illio  wee  eeofoMin 
itatmi  jadicaot  Jofltiflnma  quidem  est  oftnsio,  eni  plm  ntu  occuioois  hoc  nuBer- 
rimo  MBColo  pnebemos ;  nee  ezeuBure  heet  nuJedictam  ignBTiun,  qum  I>oiiuiiai 
Unpnnitam  nca  nnet :  vti  jam  ^revibaa  flagreHis  eaati^^are  indpit  Ye  erfo  noMi, 
qui  tant  dfaMtuta  fla^tiortmi  HeeBtia  eoramittiiiiiv,  ut  proptar  noa  futaMicartnr  inb^ 
eiilaa  eoiiBoiciitna.*'* Qttta  nmn  noB  pirtaBt  eaaa  aeclBaiaiii,  aM  nan  an  aoiini  WnM^ 
pnritaa  at  inte|^ritaa,  aoelanim  odio  a  leptiai^  aeeM^  diaoediiiit,  dnm  a 
improborain  dedioan  ae  putant    Aiiint  eccMam  Chriatt  aanctam  eaaa,**  ate. 
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evangelists ;  and  some  others,  pastors  and  dbctors ;  for  tito  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  fbr  the  work  of  the  ministry,  fbr  the  edifying  of  the  hody 
of  Christ ;  until  we  aR  meet  m  the  unity  of  the  &ith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
age  of  the  fhlnesar  of  Christ  :^- — a  passage  which  the  Catholic  Church 
adduces  in  support  of  the  view  that  she  takes  of  herself.     After  th\» 
quotation,  the  Reformer  adds :  **  We  see  that  God,  though  in  one  mo- 
ment  He  coukt  render  His  own  followers  perfect^  yet,  would  have  them 
grow  up  to  maturity  only  by  means  of  an  edticatfon  by  the  Church. 
We  see,  moreover,  the  way  marked  out,  wherein  these  plans  of  Go(f 
are  to  be  unfdfded  ;  fbr,  to  the  pastors  is  the  preaching  of  the  Divine 
Word  intrusted :  all  must  conform  to  Una  precept,  so  that,  with  a  mihf 
and  docile  spirit  (mansueto  et  docQi  spiritu)  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers  selected  for  that  purpose.     Long  before 
had  the  prophet  Isaiah  characterized  the  Church  by  this  sign,  when 
he  said,  *  The  spirit  which  is  in  thee,  and  the  words,  which  I  have 
placed  in  thy  mouth,  will  never  depart  ftom  thy  mouth,  nor  firom  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord.**    Hence,  it  follows,  that 
those  deserve  to  perish  of  hunger  and  miisery,  who  despise  the  celestial 
fbod  of  the  soul,  which  is  administered  ftom  above  through  the  hands  of 
the  Church.    That  we  may  know  that  in  earthly  vessels,  an  incom* 
parable  treasure  is  presented  to  our  acceptance.  Odd  Himself  appears^ 
and  as  fkr  as  He  is  the  Founder  of  this  order  of  things,  desires  to  be 
acknowledged  as  ever  present  in  His  instrtution.     In  like  manner,  ae^ 
He  referred  not  His  chosen  people  of  old  lo  angers*  but  raised  up  os 
earth  teachers,  who  perftrreed  truly  Hie  ofRce  m  angels :  se  He  de> 
sires  now  to  instruct  us  after  a  human  fhshton.    And  in  like  manner, 
89  io  ancient  times,  He  was  not  content  with  merely  revealing  his  law, 
but  appointed  aa  Interpreters  of  the  same,  the  priests,  fl'om  whose  ]tp» 
the  people  were  to  hear  its  true  sense  explained :  so  it  is  now  His  will, 
that  we  should  not  merely  be  engaged  with  the  reading  of  Holy  Wrtt ; 
nay,  He  hath  instituted  teachers,  that  we  may  be  supported  by  thetr 
aid.    FVom  hence  a  two.fold  advantage  springs.    On  one  hand,  the 
Ahnighty  best  tries  ear  obedience*  when  we  so  hearken  to  His  ministers^ 
aaif  He  spake  himself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He  eoadeacends  to  our 
weakness,  by  choosing  rather  to  address  us  after  a  hunmn  manner, 
through  the  medium  of  interpreters,  in  ordeF  to  draw  us  to  Himself, 
Ulan  to  repel  ua  by  the  voice  of  Hia  thunders.    Calvin,  after  remarking , 
that  in  all  apostasies  fh>m  the  Chtirch,  arrogance  or  jeakmsy  ever  liev 
at  the  bottom,  and  that  he,  who  severs  the  sacred  bonds  of  unity,  wilt 
not  tail  to  incur  the  just  chastisement  for  this  godless  adultery— to  wit,. 
apiritnal  blindness  through  the  most  poisonous  ernna  and  the  most  de-. 
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testable  illusions ;  proceeds  to  say,  ^  the  more  abominable  therefore  are 
the  apostles,  who  aim  at  a  division  in  the  Church :  it  is  as  if  they 
chased  the  sheep  away  from  the  fold,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  jaws 
of  the  wolf."* 

Calvin  is  as  inexhaustiUe  in  his  own  self-refutation,  aa  he  is  unsha- 
ken in  his  confidence  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  men,  from  whom  he 
seriously  expects«  that  the  grounds,  which  condemn  his  awn  disobedi- 
ence against  the  Catholic  Church,  they  will  good-naturedly  take  for 
proofs,  that  they  owe  submission  to  him  and  to  his  institutions.  As  we, 
he  says  in  another  place,  profess  an  invisible  Church,  which  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  God  alone  ;  so  are  we  bound  to  revere  a  Church,  which  is 
perceptible  to  men,  and  to  persevere  in  its  communion.f  He  never 
forgets  to  point  out  as  a  mark  of  a  true  Chistian  community,  its  vene- 
ration for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  office  of  preaching  ;|  and,  if  Luther 
said,  the  true  Church  is  there  to  be  found,  where  the  Gospel  is  rightly 
announced ;  so  Calvin  adds,  it  is  there  to  be  found  where  the  preaching 
of  the  Divine  Word  is  heard  tmih  obedience.  '*  Where,"  as  he  express^ 
es  himself,  '<  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  received  with  reverence, 
there  neither  a  deceptions,  nor  a  doubtful  image  of  the  Church  is  pre- 
sented ;  and  no  one  will  go  unpunished,  who  contemns  her  authority, 
or  despises  her  exhortations,  or  rejects  her  counsels,  or  mocks  her  chas. 
tisements,  still  less  who  apostatizes  from  her,  and  dissolves  her  unity. 
For  such  value  doth  our  Lord  attach  to  communion  with  His  Church, 
that  he  is  held  for  an  apostate  and  an  unbeliever,  who  obstinately  secedes 
from  any  [particular  reformed]  community,  should  U  oihenrise  revere 
the  true  mmisiry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  certainly  no 
slight  thing,  that  it  is  called  *  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth,'  as 
well  as  the  *  House  of  God.'  Hereby,  St.  Paul  means  to  say,  the  Church 
is  the  faithful  preserver  of  the  truth,  that  it  may  never  be  lost  in  the 
world ;  for,  by  her  ministry  and  her  aid,  God  wished  to  preserve  the 
pure  preaching  of  Hie  Word,  and  show  himself  a  kind  parent,  who 
nourishes  us  with  spiritual  food,  and  provides  all  which  can  minister  to 
our  salvation.  Even  this  is  no  mean  praise  that  the  Church  is  called 
the  '  chosen  one,'  the  bride  elect,  who  must  be  without  spot  and  without 
wrinkle,  the  body  of  the  Lord.     Hence,  it  follows,  that  separation  from 

*  Log.  cit.  c.  i.  $  v.  fol.  879. 

t  Calvin,  lib.  ty.  e.  1.  n.  7.  foU  374.  **  Qaonwdmodinn  ergo  nobii  iDvkibilem. 
■oUiM  Dei  ocolifl  eonapieiiain  eoolMwm  crodora  neeeae  eit,  tta  huic,  qi»  raapeeta 
hoaunum  ecdetia  dicitur,  obaervan),  ojusquo  oommonionem  colere  jabemur.** 

I  Loc.  cit.  §  iz.  fol.  374.  **  Qiud  (miiltitudo)  si  ministeriom  habet  verbt,  et  honer 
rat,  Bi  Bacramentoram  adminlBtrationem,  eecleaia  procol  dabio  haberi  et  cenaeri  ma- 
ietiir.*» 
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th^  Church  is  tantamoant  to  &  denial  of  Grod  and  of  Christ  $  and  wd 
should  guard  the  more  against  the  heinousneas  of  schism,  for  awhile,  as 
faf  as  in  us  lies,  we  thus  labour  for  the  destruction  of  Divine  Truth,  we 
deserve  to  call  down  upon  ourselves  the  full  weight  of  God's  wrath. 
And  no  more  detestable  crime  can  be  imagined,  than  by  a  sacrilegious 
infidelity  to  viokite  the  marriage,  which  the  only  .begotten  Son  of  God 
hath  deigned  to  contract  with  the  Church*"* 

Lastly,  Calvin,  for  good  reasons,  endeavours  to  enforce  on  his  read* 
ers  the  conviction,  that  no  magnitude  of  moral  corruption  can  ever  de- 
prive the  Church  df  its  inherent  eharacter,f  and  that  those,  who,  on  thk 
point  are  too  rigid,  and  in  consequence  incite  to  defection,  are  general* 
ly  swollen  with  arrogance,  and  impelled  by  a  malicious  self-compla- 
cence. He  even  adds,  that  a  certain  obscuration  of  the  true  faith  should 
not  be  overrated.;|: 

From  these  principles  of  Calvin,  we  can  understand  why  he  retained 
Ordination,  and  even  under  the  condition,  that  it  should  be  administer* 
ed  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Presbytery.  §     He  even  evinced  an  io* 


•  liCM.  cit  i  z.  foL  374.375. 

t  Loe.  cit.  c.  ii.  f  i.  foL  381.  *' Ubicanqoe  intei^ixi  ezstat  et  illibatum  (vcrbi  et 
taeramentorum  miniBteriuin)  nallis  moram  vitiis  aut  morbis  impediri,  quominui 
occlesiaD  nomen  ffostineat."  C.  i.  i  zvi.  fol.  377.  '*  Hoc  tamen  roperimmi  nimiain 
morasitatom  ex  mqierbilL  magia  et  &aia  fiUiftqie  nnetitatia  (^inioDa,  ^aam  ez  veit 
•aactitate  veroque  ejus  rtudio  naaci.  Itaqoe  qui  ad  faoieiMlain  ab  ecoleaia  defeo^ 
tionem  Bunt  aliis  audaciorca,  et  quasi  antesigDani,  ii  ut  plurimum  nihil  aliud  cau89 
habent,  nisi  nt  omnium  contempts  oatendant  Be  aliis  esse  meliorcs.** 

t  Loo.  cit  i  zii.  foL  374.  **  Quin  etiam  poterit  vel  in  doctrine,  yel  in  saeramen- 
torum  adminiatratione  viUi  quippiam  obrepere,  quod  alienare  noa  ab  ejus  oommuniona 
non  dcbeat**  We  could  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  cite  some  passages,  fnm 
the  writings  of  Theodore  Beza,  upon  the  Church.  What  Calvin  tcachea,  Besa  e^ 
oellently  applies.  We  need  only  peruse  Beza's  Epistle  to  a  certain  Alamannoa, 
**  ecclesiiB  Lugdnnensis  turbatorem,**  in  order  to  learn  how  Calvin's  maxims  were 
practically  enforced.  See  Theodori  Bezas  Vezelii  epiat.  theolog.  liber  unus,  Genev. 
1673,  p.  46.  May  we  not  consider  it  as  a  result  of  Calvin's  deeper  ooneeptiao  of  the 
Church,  surviving  to  this  day,  that  even  now  the  German  Calvinistic  theologiaiia 
have,  on  thia  subject,  furnished  far  more  excellent  matter  than  the  Lutheran  onea  1 
It  ia  Schleiermacher  and  Marheineke  (and  the  latter,  in  his  book  of  religious  instmo. 
tkm  for  the  Higher  Gymnasia,  still  more  than  In  the  Manual  of  dogmatic  Theology, 
deatined  for  Univenity  Lecturea,)  who,  among  the  modem  PM>te8tant8,  have  by  far 
the  beat  treated  thia  subject.  Marheineke  had  already  written  much  that  was  ezoal. 
lent  on  the  Church,  before  he  attached  himaelf  to  the  Hegelian  school,  from  which 
eertahily  a  better  apiiit  haa  emanated. 

i  lioe.  cit.  lib.  iv.  c  3.  §  11-16.  fol.  389.303 ;  Ub.  iv.  o.  14.  i  30.  foL  418.  «« £k. 
enunenta  duo  inatituta,  quibua  nunc  Christiana  eoeleaia  utitur.  Loqmtr  otftem  db 
tit,  qua  in  utum  toHut  eecleaia  $unt  maftltila.    Nam  mpMitiemm  mamtumf  fwA 
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clination  to  acknowledge  Holy  Orders  as  a  Bacrament*  Certainly  froa 
this  point  of  view«  the  remarkable  fact»  that  in  the  English  Calvinistic 
Church  episcopacy  was  retaiaed,  finds  here  its  deepest  motive ;  although 
it  is  not  to  be  deniedy  that  various  other  circumstances  also  concurred 
to  this  retention.  With  Luther's  first  opinions,  no  episcopacy  could 
have  existed ;  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  episcopal  system,  is  essen* 
tially  difierent  from  the  Anglican**  But«  hereby  in  the  Anglican 
Churchf  the  internal  selfHxmtradiction  was  carried  to  the  extremeet  pitch. 
A  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  a  Protestant  system  of  faith  in  one  and  the 
same  community  I  The  Anglican  bishops  boast,  that  by  means  of 
Catholic  ordinatioui  they  descend  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles  {  and  are,  accordingly,  in  a  most  intimate  and  living  connec* 
tion  with  the  ancient  Church ;  and  yet,  by  their  participation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution,  they  broke  off  the  chain  of  tradition. 

How  great,  therefore,  must  be  our  astonishment,  when  Calvin  makes 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  interior  man,  and  when  he  could  descend  to  such  a 
pitiable  misinterpretation  of  the  true  proposition  of  St.  Augu8tine*s : 
^  I  would  not  believe  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Church  did  not  determine  me  thereto. '*f  Here  again  that  effort  was 
relaxed,  which  had  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  oppose  an  objective  mat* 
ier  to  subjective  caprice ;  and  evidently,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possible 
eoBsequences,  which,  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  in  and  by  the  Catho- 
fie  Cirarch,  the  canon  of  the  Bible  had  been  settled,  and  its  sevenl 
books  preserved  in  thehr  integrity,  might  be  deduced  in  &Tour  of  that 
Church.^ 


iHm,  its  imUr  arimaria  t^eromefa^  hm  nwmero  '*  If,  by  ■acnmentnm  ordmarium, 
Calvin  uiulontands,  quod  in  usain  totios  eccleaie  (omnium  fiddimn)  imtitiitmii  at, 
so  the  Catholio  Chureh  quite  afvees  with  him. 

*  ConlMi.  Anglic  Ait.  zxxvi 

t  Calvin  Initit.  lib.  i.  e.  7.  ^  3.  foL  16.  •*  Maneat  w^  fizom,  qaet  SpfaituB  pane- 
•Ma  intoa  docait,  aolide  aoqaieM)ere  m  8oriptiir4,  et  haao  quidem  eme  mui^mm iti, 
aaque  demonairationibut  et  mtioni  aubjiet  eam  fas  erne :  qnam  tamen  meietor  apod- 
aoa  certiludinem  ipiritua  teatimomo  oonaequi.  Talia  ergo  est  perauaao,  qoas  rational 
aoa  leqttirat :  talis  notitia,  oui  optima  ratio  conatat,  nempe  in  qak  aeenriiia  oonetan- 
tinaque  mama  aoquieaoit,  ^nara  in  uUiarationibna;  talia  denique  afoaoi,  qui  niai  ei 
osleati  revelationo  naaoi  neqoeat  '* 

X  Eioo.  oit  (  1,  fol.  14.  **  Sic  enira  nmgao  ema  Indibrio  Bpiritte  aaaeti  qaenml : 
acquis  nobis  fidem  faciat,  hasc  a  Deo  prodiisse  7  Eoquis  aalva  ao  intacta  ad  nostiam 
aaque  leiatem  pcrvenisse  certiores  reddat  ?  Eoquis  poraoadeat,  libmm  bono  reveren. 
ter  ezcipiendum,  alteram  numero  ezpungendum,  nisi  certam  istornm  omniwn  n^- 
lam  ecclesia  pfeaehboiet  7  Pendet  igitor,  inquiunt,  ab  ecclesi«  determioatione  et 
)  favaimtia  debeatsr,  et  (gai  lahri  in  ^i«a  aatalogo  cenaandi  aint    Its 
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Yet  thete  prinoiples  tf  Cahria,  emanated  from  the  llioroaghly  eubjec' 
ti?e  nature  of  Protestantiein ;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  bis  view«*  on 
the  Charch,  are  iar  more  iaconaisteKit  with  the  inmoet  spirit  i^  the  reCbr- 
matioo,  tbaa  his  opinioiiy  as  to  the  mode  of  assuring  ourselves  of  the 
diyine  origin  of  any  sacred  writing,  is  with  his  doctrine  on  the  Church« 
But  at  all  events,  it  is  highly  honourable  to  his  persf  icacit/t  as  well  a* 
to  hai  Christian  spirit,  that  he  eai«i  or  at  least  felt,  that  by  means  </ 
ttei^e  learned  in^iestigtttkHi,  the  believer  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
lesuk:  that  on  aecoiint  of  tke  obsourity,  which  involves  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  sacred  wntiags,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon  itself,  and 
which  spreads  in  general  over  the  first  two  centuiies  of  the  Churchy 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  one  or  other  Canonical  Scripture  may 
ever  be  raised-^^oubts  on  the  final  solution,  whereof  faith  cannot  re* 
Inain  suspended :  and  that  accordiitgly,  some  higher  guarantee  must  be 
sought  for.  Such  he  found,  following  o^t  earlier  indications ;  and  what 
he  found  was  not  faise,  bat  one«skled«  ansadsfadory,  and  cheerless  lor 
the  Church*  That  through  such  principles  an  opening  was  made  to  the 
desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  proceeding  from  a  one-sided  cultore  of  the 
religious  spirit,  Calvin  might  have  learned  from  Luther's  views  touching 
the  Biblical  canon«  Where  the  latter  **  did  not  perceive  the  Spirit,"* 
ttiat  IB  to  say,  did  not  find  the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit,  he  forthwith 
believed  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness  to  be  well-founded.  But  who 
can  ultimately  decide  on  this  test  of  the  Spirit,  which  a  book  of  Scrip- 
ture doth  abide  or  not,  when  that  book  is  rejected  by  one  party,  and 


iBcrUegi  homines,  dam  fobecclerife  pratexttt  volunteffnenatam  tynunidem  erehere, 
nihil  oarmnt,  qaibos  we  et  alios  absurditatibus  iliaqueent,  modo  hoc  aaum  extorqiiettnl 
kpad  simpliees,  eeelesiam  nihil  non  posse.**  Moreover,  no  Catholic  so  expresses  hinu 
self,  that  it  depends  on  the  Choreh  to  determine  what  veneration  be  doe  to  the  sacred 
writings,  and  what  books  are  to  be  held  as  canonical;  bat  Catholics  hare  at  all  times 
asserted,  that  the  Church  is  only  a  Witness  and  a  guarantee,  that  the  canonical 
Scriptures  are  really  what  they  are  considered  to  be.  Calvin,  however,  expresses 
himself  still  more  honestly  than  Luther,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  BfitUe  tie 
the  Oaiatiane,  c.  i.  p.  3U  (Wittenberg,  1556,  part  i.,;  sajs :  •*  So  the  Churoh  should 
have  power  and  authority  over  Holy  Writ ;  as  the  canonists  and  the  senlentiarii 
(schoolmen)  have  written  against  GK>d,  and  in  the  most  sfaamelesi  manner.  Ths 
ground  which  some  assign  lor  this  opinion  is,  the  Church  hath  not  approved  of  and 
adopted  more  than  four  gospels;  therefore  there  are  only  four*  and  had  the  Chureh 
adopted  more,  there  would  have  been  more.  But  now,  if  the  Churoh  hath  the 
power,  according  to  her  good  will  and  pleasure,  to  adopt  and  to  approve  of  gospels, 
what  mud  how  many  she  Chooses,  w  it  thence  fellows  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  above  the  CrospeL*'  This  was  now,  indeed,  easy  to  be  refuted,  ascven  Lutlwr 
himself  refutes  his  own  fiction. 

t  **  I>en  (Seist  verspurte."    These  are  Luther's  own  words.-^7VaM. 
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defended  by  another.  Neither  can  be  refhted,  because  each  exalts  in* 
dividual  sentiment^  as  the  highest  and  the  ttltitnate  criterion  of  certainty ; 
and  will  not  let  its  religious  faith  be  moulded  according  to  the  objective 
doctrine  of  the  Bible^  but  will  itself,  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  de* 
termine  what  is,  or  is  not  Scripture.  Accordingly,  from  the  language 
of  the  Spirit,  it  can  never  be  decided,  whether  Matthew,  Mark,  FbluI, 
Peter,  and  the  rest,  have  written  any  book ;  at  most,  it  declares  that  a 
Christian  is  the  author  of  such  a  writing*  But  when  the  question  turns 
on  the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  former,  and  not  merely  the 
latter  fact,  which  we  desire  to  know ;  for  the  apostles  only  we  hold  to 
be  unerring,  but  no  one  besides.* 


*  Confenio  Gallica  (c.  iv.  lib.  i.  p.  Ill)  agrees  with  Calvin  when  it  nja :  *'  Hot 
libros  agnoieimns  ene  canoniooB,  id  est,  ut  fidei  nostne  nonnan  et  legulam  habemof, 
atqiM  non  tantmn  ex  communi  eccleae  consensu  wed  etiam  multo  magia  ex  teadmiv 
nio  et  intrinnca  Spiritts  nneti  pennasione :  quo  ■nggeiente  docenmr,  Ohia  ab  afiii  li- 
farifleecleBiaflticia  diicemere,  qui  ut  tint  nlea  (utiles?)  non  aunt  tamen  ^uamodi,  utcx 
ill  conatitui  ponit  aliqnis  fidei  aiticuloa.** 
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CHAPTERVl. 
VHi  cmmoH  m  ths  nbxt  wosld«  avv  rrs  oomiBXioir  wrm  ths 

OUVSOH  MIUTAirr. 


4  ui^-Doslriae  of  GaliMiliM  OB  tfak  nutter. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Church  only  in  her  terrestrial  being 
and  essence  ;  and  her  supermundane  part  /emains  still  to  be  described. 
The  faithful,  who  summoned  away  from  hence,  have  quitted  their  visi- 
ble communion  with  us,  and  have  passed  into  another  state  of  existence! 
do  not  (so  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,)  thereby  sever  the  bonds  of 
connexion  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  holy  lovct  which  was  transferred 
from  a  higher  order  of  existence  to  this  lower  world,  perpetually  enfolds 
in  her  sacred  bands,  all  those  whom  she  hath  once  held  in  her  embracesi 
(provided  only  they  have  not  wilfully  torn  themselves  from  her),  and 
amid  the  dissolution  of  all  earthly  energies,  still  retains  her  eternal 
power.  All  now,  who,  with  the  hallow  of  love,  have  departed  hence 
as  also  those  higher  created  spiritual  beings,  who,  though  they  never 
lived  with  us  in  the  relations  of  space  and  time,  yet,  like  us,  stand  un- 
der the  same  head  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  sanctified  in  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  form  together  one  Church— one  great  and  closely  united  con- 
federacy  with  us.*  But,  not  all  believers,  who  have  been  members  of 
this  terrestrial  Church,  and  have  departed  from  it,  with  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  of  love,  enter  immediately,  on  their  passage  into  eternity,  into 
those  relations  of  bliss,  destinedi  from  the  beginning,  for  those  who  love 
God  in  Christ.  According  as  they  quit  this  earthly  life,  either  slightly 
touched  by  divine  love,  or  by  it  effectually  freed  from  the  stains  of  sin, 


*  Cardinal  Saddbtus,  in  his  letter  to  the  Oenevana,  adminibly  ezpranee  the  pith 
of  the  doetrme  of  the  Catholic  Charch :  '*  Sin  mortalia  anima  ait,  edamoa,  el  biba- 
mas,  inquit  apoetolua,  paulo  enim  poet  moriemnr :  ain  aatem  ait  immortaliB,  ut  certe 
eat,  unde,  qaeao,  tantam  et  tam  repente  factum  eat  eorporia  morto  diasidiam,  nt  et 
viventinm  et  mortuonim  anime  inter  le  nihil  eonifmant,  nihil  communieent,  omnia 
eopiationia  nobiacnm  et  communia  hnmane  aocietatia  oblits  ?  Cum  prdeaertim  cba- 
ritaa,  qu0  praoipuum  SpiritCia  aancti  in  Chriatiano  genere  eat  donum :  que  nunquam 
non  benigna,  nunquam  non  fractuioaa  eat,  et  in  eo,  in  quo  ineat,  nunquam  inntilater 
conaiatit,  aalva  acmper  et  efficaz  in  utrique  vita  perm  aneat.**— Jacob.  Sadolet  Card, 
opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  181. 
37 
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they  pass  into  diflTerent  forms  of  a  new  existence.  The  former  are 
transferred  to  a  state«  suited  to  the  still  defectire,  moral,  and  religious 
fife  of  their  souls,  and  which  is  destined  to  bring  them  to  perfectioD : 
the  latter  to  a  state  of  happiness,  corresponding  to  their  consummate 
sanctification.  The  first,  like  the  members  of  the  Church  terrestrial, 
are  with  reason  included  in  the  suflferiog  Church ;  for  their  peculiar 
existence  must  be  considered  as  one,  not  only  still  passing  through  the 
fire  of  purification,*  but,  as  also  sulyected  to  punishment ;  for,  it  de- 
pended only  on  themselves,  by  the  right  use  of  their  free-will,  during 
their  earthly  career,  to  hsve  established  themaBlvcs  in  a  perfect,  inti* 
mate,  and  untroubled  union  with  God.t  Those,  however,  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  happy  spirits,  form,  together  with  these,  the  Church 
tHumphant — a  denomination  which  sufiiciently  explains  itself. 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  ulterior  state  of  purification,  of  a  purgatory 
HI  fine,  is  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justification,  and  is  ab- 
solutely inseparable  from  the  same,  we  have  already,  in  a  former  part 
ef  this  work,  demonstrated.  We  shall,  accordingly,  speak  here  only  of 
the  peculiar  mode  of  communion,  which  is  kept  up  between  us  and  tbe 
poor  souls  that  are  delivered  over  to  the  cleansing  fire.  We  are  taught, 
and  are  even  urged  by  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  hearts,  to  put  up 
for  them  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  most  earnest  supplications.  We 
present  to  God,  more  especially,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
mod  beseech  him,  that  for  his  Son's  sake,  be  would  look  down  with 
graciousness  and  compassion  upon  our  suffering  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  deign  to  quicken  their  passage  into  eternal  rest.;];    Thb  custom, 


•  In  the  Mianl,  one  of  the  pnyeni  for  the  dead,  rane  thne :  '*Siieeipe,  DonaiM^ 
freoei  noetras  pro  animA  famuli  tui  N.  ut  n  qtui  ei  tnacultB  de  terrema  coniagiit  ad- 
laseruntt  remiaaioius  tuiB  miBericordid  deleantur.  Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Chrktnm." 

t  In  the  Florentine  formulary  of  remiion  (which  expreaset  the  unity  of  belief  of 
Ika  Greek  and  Latin  Church,)  it  is  aaid :  **  Item  «  vere  p«enitentea  in  Dei  eaiHate 
decesaerint,  antequam  dignia  pcenitentio  fructibus  de  commifisia  satisfecerint  et  om- 
iaaia,  eorum  animaa  poenis  purgatoriis  peat  mortem  purgari  {tLxBx^aixlc  ttfjiMfUK  jut6- 
djprdttf  nank  Utwrn :)  et  at  a  pomia  hnjuamodi  revelentur,  piodieaaeeisfideliam  tito- 
I  aufl&Bgia,  Miaaarum  aciltoet  aaerifieia,  orationeo,  et  elecmoaynaa,  et  alia  pictatia 
,  quie  a  fideUbua  pro  aKia  fidelibua  fieri  conaueverunt,  aecundum  eceleii»  inaH- 
trtaHardain.*'    Aata  ooneil.  torn.  is.  p.  493. 

I  ConeiLTrid.SeaB.  xzv.  decret.de  Purgator.  «*Cam  Cathdiea  eedeaia. d»> 

SMrit,  purgatorimn  eaae  :  animaaque  ibi  detentaa  fideliran  aufiVagiia,  potJaaimum  vera 
— iiaiitahili  altaria  aaenfieio  jtivari,  pracipit  aanota  eynodua  epiaoopia,  ut  aaaam  di 
Paigatorio  doetrinaa,  a  aanetia  patribua  et  a  aaciia  ooncilite  traditam,  a  Chriati  lida- 
flbiia  oradi,  teneri,  doceri,  et  ubiqne  predieari  dillgenter  atudeant.  A|Nid  raden  yf» 
plebem  difficilioiea  ac  aabtUiorai  qusationea,  que  ad  edificationem  noniaaiMft,  et  «b 
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wliieh  we  cannot  absdutdy  dbandoii,  fbn  we  we  tepeDed  to  ks  exer^ 
,  by  all  the  power  of  faith  andof  lo^e,  ia  not  only  eonfiraied  hy  the 
I  of  the  meet  aacient  natiottai  and  of  the  choaen  people  of  Ciod  ia 
fnrtieiikr^  but  may  be  proved  to  have  been  anthorixed  by  the  prac* 
lioe  of  the  primitive  Chnreh ;  and  is,  accordingly,  revered  by  us  aa  an 
npoetolic  tradition.  But,  moreover,  aa  to  the  mode  of  puniahmont,  and 
Ihe  place,  which  piugatory  occapiest  the  Church  teaehea  nothing  for^ 
ther ;  for,  ahe  baa,  on  thia  point,  received  no  apecial  revektiona ;  and 
when  we  uae  the  dpresaion,  ^  purifying  firCf "  we  employ  it  only  in  the 
VBual  figunUive  senae* 

Of  a  diflemnt  kind  is  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  ^  and  the 
triumphant  Church.  Let  us  turn  our  view,  more  particularly,  to  those 
of  its  members  who  were  once  incorporated  with  the  Church  on  earth* 
Net  only  do  they  work  among  us  by  the  sacred  energies  which,  during 
their  earthly  pilgrimage,  they  displayed,  and  whereby  they  extended 
Ood's  kingdom,  and  founded  it  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  en* 
er^es,  whose  influence,  acting  at  first  on  those  within  their  immediate 
sphere,  spread  thence  ever  wider  and  wider,  and  will  extend  to  all 
Ihture  times.  Not  only  are  they  permanent  models  of  Christian  life^ 
4n  whom  the  Saviour  hath  stamped  his  own  image,  in  whom  he,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  reflects  himself,  and  in  whom  exhibiting  to  us  patterns 
lor  all  the  relations  of  life  ^  he  brings  vividly  before  our  view,  the  whole 
eompass  of  virtues  rendered  possible  through  him.  But,  they  also  min* 
iflter  for  us,  (such  is  our  firm  and  confident  belief,)  in  a  still  more  ex* 
«lted  degree ;  and  (his  their  ministration  requires  from  us  a  correspond* 
ing  conduct.  The  purer  their  love,  and  the  fuller  their  share  in  that 
inefliible  bliss,  whereof  they  have  become  partakers  in  Christ ;  the  more 
they  turn  their  aflections  towards  us,  and  amid  all  our  efibrts  and 
struggles,  remain  by  no  means  paarive  spectators.  They  supplicate 
Ood  in  behalf  of  their  brethren ;  and  we  in  turn,  conscious  tfaat  tho 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much  with  (irod,  implore  their  in* 
teroesaion.  The  act,  whereby  we  do  this,  is  called  invocation  {invo* 
4satio ;)  and  that,  wherein  they  respond  to  this  call,  is  termed  interces* 
aion  {iiUercessio,)* 


^pflrat  ntdla  ft  pietatis  aooMrio,  a  popohiilnw  conflioBibaiBeohidaiitar.  Ineeita  Itoa, 
Tel  qos  tpecte  hXn  labunmt,  ewlgfui  ae  tmetari  non  peraiittant  Ea  yeio,  qaie  mi. 
enrioHtatom  qtiandani,  aut  eiipentitioiiem  tpectant,  vel  tnrpe  loeniin  ■pedant,  tan. 
tiaani  ieandala,  ot  fidaliom  oflbndicula  prohibeant,**  eto.  Sew.  xxii.  o.  11.  **  Qoare 
■on  aolnni  pro  fidalnnn  vivonim  peeeatia.  ...  fed  et  pro  defaneiif  in  Chiirta  aan. 
4mtk  pleaiter  purgatia  oflbitnr.**    Saia.  yi.  eaa.  xzx. 

•  CoDoil.  Trid.  Seat.  zzv.  **  MaadatMuiota  ■yiiodofl<»iniiJlraiepiMop«..^.iit  fWlelea 
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Tbe  letting  up  of  the  saints  by  the  Churchf  as  patterns  lor  religioai 
and  moral  imitationi  connected  with  the  doctrine  oi  their  intercessioB 
in  our  behalf  with  God,  and  of  the  corresponding  invocation  of  their  aid 
on  our  parts,  constitutes  the  principle  of  the  Teneration  of  saints,  which 
is  in  the  same  wiay  related  to  the  supreme  worship,  as  the  mutual  rehf 
tion  existing  between  creatures,  is  to  the  state  of  dependence  of  them 
all  on  their  common  Creatcr  a$ul  Lord.  Virtuous  crectures  look  with 
love  and  reverence  on  those  of  their  body,  who  were  eminently  endow- 
ed by  God,  and^  in  virtue  of  the  love  implanted  within  them^  they  wish 
each  other  all  good,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  each  other's  behalf  unto 
God,  who^  rejoicing  in  the  love  that  emanaites  from  himself,  and  binds 
lus  creatures  together,  hears  their  mutual  supplications,  in  case  they  be 
worthy  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  satisfies  them ; 
and  this  no  creature  is  able  to  accompli^.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
worship  Christ,  we  are  forced  to  venerate  his  saints.  Their  brightness 
is  nought  else,  than  an  irradiation  from  tbe  glory  of  Christ,  and  a  proof 
of  his  infinite  power,  who,  out  of  dust  and  sin,  is  able  to  raise  up  eter* 
nal  spirits  of  light.  He  who,  therefore,  revereth  the  saints,  glorifieth 
Christ,  firom  whose  power  they  have  sprung,  and  whose  true  divinity 
they  attest.  Hence  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  whereby,  the  commemo- 
ration  of  th^  most  important  events  in  the  Redeemer's  history  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  the  most  living  solemnity  renewed,  the  Church 
hath  encircled  with  the  feasts  of  the  saints,  who,  through  the  whole 
progressive  history  of  the  Church,  testify  the  fruitful  effects  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  of  his  ministry  and  his  sufferingSf 
his  resurrection  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit ;  so  that,  accordinglyf 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  effects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  unde« 
niable  fruits,  are  brought  home  at  once  to  our  contemplation,  and  to  our 
feelings.  And  with  reason  may  we  say,  that  as  God  is  no  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  so  Christ  is  no  God  of  a  generation,  tarrying 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  a  people  truly  awakened  in  the  Spirit,  and 
growing  up  to  sanctification,  and  to  bliss.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not  declare,  that  the  saints 


pro  hominibui  offerre,  boniuD  atqoe  utile  eMo  wippliciter  eot  vocare ;  ct  ob  beneficii 
impetnmda  k  Deo  per  filium  ejus  Jesum  Chrietum  Dominum  noeUum,  qui  soIub  hoc- 
ter  redemptor  et  sftlvator  est,  ad  eorum  omtiones,  opem  uuxiliuroque  cunAigerc." 
Sets.  jLxii.  e.  111.  **  Et  quamyis  in  hooorem  et  roemoriam  aanctorum  nonnullaa  in- 
terdum  nuamaccleaa  celebraie  contueverit ;  non  tamen  illis  ■acnficium  offere  docel, 
led  Deo  eoli,  qui  illos  coronavit,  unde  nee  aaoerdos  dicere  eolet,  offoro  tibi  saerifieittm, 
Petre  vel  Paule,  aed  Deo  de  illorum  mioriie  ^ratias  agem  eemm  patrocinia  implutat, 
oi  ip«  pED  nobis  interoedeia  dignentur  in  e«lii,  qponim  ■iemoriam  iacimus  in  leiiie." 
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musif  but  only  that  they  can  be  invoked  ;  aince  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  says,  ^  only  that  it  is  useful  and  sahUaryt 
to  invoke  with  confidence  the  intercession  of  the  saints."  Of  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  his  mediatorial  office,  or  in  his  sanctifying 
grace,  and  the  like,  the  Church  by  no  means  teaches  tiiat  it  is  merely 
useful  and  salutary,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 


i  Lin. — Dotttrine  of  Ftotastants  on  this  cabject. 

To  these  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Protestants  oppose  but 
DEiere  empty  negations,  and  a  dead  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  as  re« 
gards  purgatory,  Luther,  at  the  outset,  denied  thb  doctrine,  as  little  as 
that  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  But,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  his  own  theory  of  justification,  he  recognized  the  neces* 
sity  of  giving  way  here  likewise  to  the  spirit  of  negation.  In  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles,  composed  by  him,  he  expresses  himself  in  tl^e  strongest 
manner  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  characterizes  it  as  a  dia- 
bolical invention.*  Calvin  also,  with  the  most  furious  violence,  de- 
clares against  this  dogma,  and  the  symbolical  writings  of  his  party 
coincide  with  him  on  this  subject.f  At  the  same  time,  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  they  avow  the  motive,  which  incited  them  on  to  this  violent 
opposition ;  and  disguise  not  the  feeling,  that  the  adoption,  or  even  the 
toleration  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  their  religious  system«  would 
admit  a  principle  destructive  to  the  whole.  Reconciliation  and  forgive- 
nees  of  sins,  they  allege,  is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  a  denial  of  his  merits,  and  of  the  rights  of  faith, 
which  alone  saveth,  if  it  were  to  be  maintained,  that  the  believer  in  the 
other  world  had  still  to  endure  punishment,  and  were  not  unconditionally 


*  Artie.  Smalcald.  p.  ii.  c  3.  $  9.  **  Qoapiopter  pargatorinmf  et  quidqoid  ei  lo- 
lemiitatM,  eoUfta  et  qneetde  adheret,  iMn  diaboli  lanra  eat  Pngnat  eDtm  enm 
frimo  aitioulo,  qui  doeet,  Christiim  ■olam  et  non  hominum  open,  animae  liberare.** 

t  Calvin.  Initit.  Lib.  iii.  o.  5.  ^  6.  fol.  841.  '« Dernna  taoMo  Ola  oiiiiiia  tolerari 
aliqaantiaper  potuiMo  at  lea  non  magni  aoiiMnti,  at  «bi  pecoatomm  expiatio  alibi, 
^■am  m  Chri«ti  langaine  qanritar,  abi  ntMactio  aNo  tranafertur,  periciiloaiiainiain  ai. 
lentiaiii.  Clamandnm  ergo  non  modo  vooia  aed  guttaria  ao  lateruni  eontentione.  pur- 
fatorinm  ezitiale  Satans  eaae  oommentam,  qood  Chrnti  craeem  evacuat,  quod  eon- 
tiiflieliam  Dei  miaerioonl»  non  feiendam  inoifat,  qood  Sdem  noatram  labefaeit  et 
eveitit''  ate.  Confeai.  Helvet  i  ait.  xzvi  p.  86.  **  Quod  aaten  qnidam  tradiint  de 
igne  porgatorio,  fidei  Cbrirtiana :  eredo  lenuMiaiiem  peeoatonim  et  vitam  ateman, 
porgattonif  ue  plens  per  Chriatnm  advenatus*" — AagUo.  zxii.  P'  134. 
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to  be  admitted  into  heaven.*    Tbe  miaeooceptioiu,  wiiich  tkeee  i 
tione  betray,  have  been  already  pointed  out  elaevdiera. 

As  regards  the  ktngdoin  of  saints  made  perfect,  and  our  relation  to 
them,  the  Lutheran  opinions  on  this  matter,  stand  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  their  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and  are  only  a  transfer  of* 
their  myTima,  respecting  the  ecclesiasticai  communion  of  believers  in 
this  world,  to  that  of  the  next.  They  deny  not  the  communbn  of  be- 
lievers in  the  Church  militant ;  but,  they  reject  the  conditions,  under 
which  it  can  become  real,  living,  and  effectual.  The  believers  indeed, 
stand  all  in  a  spiritual  communion  between  each  other,  but  we  know 
not  why  :  the  whole  doth  not  govern  the  individual — ^there  is  no  mutual 
action  between  both,  so  that  the  member  can  well  dispense  with  the 
body  ;  the  idea  of  communion  remains  completely  idle,  powerless,  and 
ineffective.  In  the  same  manner,  they  question  not  the  existence  of  a 
conununion  existing  between  us  and  the  saints  ;  but,  they  rest  satisfied 
with  the  bare  representation  of  it — a  representation  devoid  of  all  truth ; 
because  it  either  bath  no  reality,  or  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  one. 
The  angels  must  be  devils,  and  the  saints  wicked  demons,  if  they  could 
only  be  conceived  to  be  in  a  state  of  cold,  stiff  indifference  towards  us; 
and  their  love  of  God  would  be  idle  in  itself,  did  it  not  extend  to  ra- 
tional creatures,  equally  susceptible  of  love,  and  were  not  active  in  our 
behalf.  It  was  this  idea  which  partly  induced  the  German  reformers 
not  to  offer  a  direct  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  they  concede  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  that  they  should  be  honoured  by  our  imitation.  They 
even  deny  not  that  the  saints  pray  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  they 
assert,  that  the  saints  must  not  be  prayed  to  for  their  intercession.* 


*  Hie  mers  attention  to  the  prejert  of  the  Chureh,  for  instance,  of  the  fiiDowni^ 
prayer  (in  die  MiiM  sen  depoaitionis  defnneti,)  mifpht  have  eliown  to  the  RefonMn 
the  otter  groondleflinew  of  their  repruachea.  **  Detu,  cui  proprium  eer  misertri 
temper  et  pareere^  te  rapplicea  ezoiamiia  pro  anima  famuli  tai  N.  qiiam  ho^e  de  hoc 
MBculo  mi|rrare  jnseieti :  ut  non  trades  earn  in  manoe  ininiiei,  neque  obliriaearii  fai 
finem  ;  eed  jabeas  earn  a  lanctis  angeKi  suseipi,  et  ad  patriam  paradin  po^ei :  vT 
qvia  in  U  tperoffit  cf  ertdHU^  non  poraas  infemi  snetineat,  eed  gaadia  ntema  poea- 
deat    Per  Dominnm  noitnim  Jeanin  Chnetmn.*' 

•  ConfeM.  Avf^.  Art  zxl  ^  De  calta  auictanim  dooant,  qaod  memoriaauw. 
tonim  proponi  potest;  nt  iniitemur  fidem  eoram,  et  bona  opera  jozta  vocationeB. . . . 
8ed  Scriptura  non  docet  invocare  sanctos.  sen  petere  annliuni  k  Sanctis.  Quia  unnm 
Chriivtum  proponft  nobis  mediatorem,  prnpitiatorBm*  pontiUcem,  et  interoesBOfem.'* 
Apotoif.  ad  Art.  zzi.  f  9-4.  p.  901.  *^  Pisiteiea  et  hoe  tarpimnrt  quod  AngeK  event 
pro  nobis.  De  Sanctis  eisi  conoedianiB,  qood  aieat  vivi  omnt  pro  eselesia  oniferaA 
m  genere,  ita  hi  coslb  otent  pro  eccMa  in  genera.  Fdro  «t  mayimo  pvaaaolflsil 
orent  Sanoti,  tamen  non  seqaitur,  quod  sint  invoeandi.** 
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The  reaaon  which  they  adduce,  is  the  same  that  brought  about  the  liis- 
solution  of  the  ecclesiastical  oommanioa — namalyf  that  Christ  is  om 
only  Mediator !  We  must,  howeyer,  examiae  the  coherency  of  these 
ideas.  It  is  indeed  passing  strange,  that  the  saints  sftiould  pray  to  God 
for  us,  without  apprehending  that  they  encroach  on  the  mediatorial 
office  of  Christ ;  and  God  and  Christ  diould  even  permit  these,  their 
functions,  in  our  behalf,  and,  acoordingly,  find  them  free  from  all  pre- 
sumption :  and  yet,  that  we,  on  our  parts,  should  not  beseech  the  exer* 
cise  of  these  kindly  offices,  because  our  prayer  would  involve  an 
offence,  whereas,  the  thing  prayed  for  involves  none.  But  the  pray^fs 
of  the  saints  must  surely  be  termed  culpable,  if  our  requests,  for  such 
prayers,  be  culpa  )le.  But,  should  their  supplications,  in  our  behalf,  be 
laudable  and  pleasing  unto  God;  wherefore  should  not  the  prayer  for 
such  supplications  be  so  likewise  T  Accordingly,  the  consciousness  of 
their  active  intercession  necessarily  determines  an  affirmati<Ni  of  the 
same  on  our  part,  and  excites  a  joy  which,  when  we  analyze  it,  already 
includes  the  interior  wish  and  prayer  for  these  their  active  aids.  For 
all  communion  is  mutual,  and  to  the  exertions  of  one  side,  the  counter- 
eoeerHons  of  the  other  must  correspond,  and  vice  versa*  Certes,  our 
mdtffi»rence  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  would  annihilate  the  same, 
and  completely  destroy  all  communion  existing  between  the  two  forms 
of  the  one  Church.  But,  if  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  indifferent  on 
this  matter,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  remains  ub* 
•haken. 

The  intercession  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  invoca- 
tion of  that  intercession  on  our  part,  is  so  far  from  impairing  the  merits 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  the  same ;  a  fruit  of  his  all- 
atoning  power,  that  again  united  heaven  and  earth.  This  our  ecelen* 
aetical  pmyers  very  beautifully  and  strikingly  express ;  as  they  aH, 
withoot  exception,  even  such  wherein  we  petition  the  benign  influence 
of  the  celestial  inhabitants  on  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  are  addressed  in 
the  Redeemer's  name*  Moreover,  if  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in*- 
terfere  with  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ*  then  must  all  intercession, 
and  prayer  for  intercession,  even  aniiong  the  liring,  be  absolutely  re- 
jected. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Catholics  say  of  no  saint,  he 
hath  died  for  us ;  he  hath  purchased  for  us  redemption  in  his  blood,  and 
hath  sent  down  the  Holy  Spirit !  But,  by  communion  with  Christ,  all 
glorified  through  him,  partake,  as  well  in  his  righteousness,  as  in  all 
things  connected  therewith  ;  and  hetice^  the  power  of  their  intercession ; 
hence  also,  the  right  of  petitioning  for  that  intercession  from  the  living, 
as  well  as  from  the  departed  just. 

The  opinions,  which,  according  to  Calvin's  example,  his  disciples  in 
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Franoe,  and  the  Remoiistmots  in  Holland,  have  formed  on  this  matter, 
have  the  merit  of  entire  consistency.  Tliey  declare  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tercession of  saints  for  mortals,  to  be  an  absolute  imposture  and  de- 
lusion of  Satan,  since,  thereby,  the  right  manner  of  praying  is  prevent- 
ed,  and  the  saints  know  nothing  of  us,  and  are  even  quite  unconcerned 
as  to  all  that  passes  under  the  Sun.*  From  this  point  of  view«  in  which 
it  b  imagined,  that  the  saints  resemble  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans, 
and  live  joyous  and  contented  in  heaven,  without  being,  in  the  least* 
concerned  about  our  insignificant  actions,  or  suffering  themselves  to  be 
thereby  dis^bed  in  their  enjoyments,  the  prohibition  to  solicit  the  suf- 
frage of  the  saints,  is  alone  tenable.  Such  an  idea  of  blessed  spirits,  as 
only  the  most  obtuse  selfishness  could  imagine,  possesses  certainly  no- 
thing to  invite  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them ;  and  (jod  forbid, 
that  in  heaven  a  felicity  should  be  reserved  for  us,  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  any  earthly  being,  in  whose  breast  the  spark  of  a  loving  sen- 
sibility is  yet  alive,  would  be  infinitely  to  be  preferred ! 


*  Omfew.  Gall.  Art.  zbv.  p.  1 19.  "  Qaidquid  hominei  de  moitnomin  i 
I  nterceMione  oommenti  rant,  nihil  aliad  ane,  qoam  ftmudem  et  fattaoias  SaUiw,  td 
bominea  a  rectH  precnndi  fonn&  abdaeerst*'  Remonitrant  Conf.  C.  Vri.  $  3.  **  Quip, 
pe  de  quibui  (nnctia)  Scriptnra  paMam  affinnat  (!)  quod  rot  noitraa  ignorent,  et  ea, 
qon  rob  aole  fiunt,  miDime  corant"  A  deeper  view  into  the  oonnezion  of  ideas, 
which  induced  the  ancient  Proteatantsto  hold,  here  alao,  a  negative  eonme,  ia  aflbrded 
US  by  Theodore  Bexa,  who  aays  of  the  veneration  of  aaints,  that  it  deatroya  the  anilj 
of  God.  In  his  epistle  to  Andrew*  Dudith  in  order  to  dispel  his  doaUs,  that  in  the 
end  Catholics  might  yet  be  right, — he  obserres,  that  these  bad  not  left  a  singia  aitids 
of  religion  nnfalsi6ed,  and  he  eontinoea:  **Uncim  scilicet  Denni  reipsl  profitentnr 
(Tcrho  enim  id  eos  profiteri  ac  etiam  Tociferari  non  inficior,)  qni  quod  nnios  Dei  tarn 
propriam  est  ac  osoiy.^vK'rw,  atqne  est  ipsa  Deitaa,  ad  qooaennqoe  snos,  qnoa  Tocant 
Mnctos,  transfenint"  See  bis  Epist  theol.  lib.  L  Genera,  1578,  n.  1,  p.  15.  Oer. 
tainly ;  for  Catholics,  doubtless,  assert  that  the  saints  have  helped  God  to  cnmtm  the 
world !  In  his  writing  on  DiTine  ProTidence,  Z winglins,  as  we  have  in  a  fonner  part 
of  the  work  obsenred,  addooes  among  other  things,  this  ailment  against  hamaa 
fteedom,  that  thereby  a  sort  of  polytheism  woald  be  introdaoed,  and  the  true  God  set 
aside,  since  the  notion  of  freedom  involTcs  independence,  and  therefore,  every  one,  to 
whom  free.will  was  attributed,  would  be  converted  into  a  God.  The  same  nrgwiieBt 
isnow  alleged  against  the.  venemtion  of  saints;  wbenoe  we  may  also  see,  how  elose^ 
are  interlinked  all  the  doctrines  of  FhitestanU. 
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THE  SMALLER  PROTESTANT  STATES. 


4  UT.— Intioduetiaii. 

Wb  haTe^  already,  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  principles 
of  the  German  Reformation,  were  not  on  all  points  consistently  carried 
out  by  the  German  Reformers ;  nay,  that  they  frequently  resisted,  with 
their  utmost  energy,  what  comprised  nothing  more  than  a  very  natural 
inference  from  their  own  principles,  or  a  continuance  and  development 
of  the  views  laid  down  by  themselves.  We  here  by  no  means  allude  to  the 
so-called  Rationalist  theology,  which,  in  modem  times,  has  been  often 
represented  by  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants,  as  a  mere  continuance 
and  further  prosecution  of  the  work  begun  by  Luther.*  It  is  difficult 
to  explain,  how  the  notion  could  ever  have  obtained  such  easy,  un* 
qualified,  and  often  implicit  credence,  that  a  doctrine,  which  denies  the 
hll  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther 
development  of  that,  which  asserts,  that  in  Adam  we  are  all  become 
incurable  ;  or  that  a  system,  which  exalts  human  reason  and  freedom 
above  all  things,  must  be  considered  as  an  ulterior  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  human  reason  and  freedom  are  a  mere  nothingness ;  in 
short*  that  a  system,  which  stands  in  the  most  pointed,  general  con- 
tradiction with  another,  should  be  admired  as  its  consummation.  Re- 
garded from  one  point  of  view,  the  modern  Protestant  theology  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  reaction  against  the  elder 
one.  In  the  modern  theology.  Reason  took  a  fearful  vengeance  for 
the  total  system  of  repression,  practised  upon  her  by  the  Reformers, 
and  did  the  work  of  a  mgst  thorough  destruction  of  all  the  opinions  put 


*  We  prerame  to  iiigfett,  that  Catholio  theolofpass,  in  aMerting  that  the  modem 
rationalini  it  a  neeeamy  oomeqiienee  of  the  Reformatioii,  mean  not  to  dedoee  it 
from  mU  the  peeuliar  theolofical  tenets  profeMsd  by  Lather  and  the  fint  ReibrmenL 
Tbej  only,  therabj,  mean  to  aaiert,  that  the  dootriae  of  the  Snpramaoy  of  Raaeon  hi 
mfttcn  of  religMm  proohumed  bj  Lather  and  other  Reformera,  more  boldly  and  ons- 
^ivocaUy  than  by  all  Ibnner  heremrelM,  neoeaiarily  led  to  the  mtroduction  of  ration, 
aliflm.  The  doctrine  of  Private  Judj^ent  ii  the  common  parent  of  all|  even  the  mo4 
I  oppows  beRflea^-^TVsnf. 
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forth  by  the  latter*  There  is,  howevert  it  cannot  be  denied,  another 
point  of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered  (see  §  27  ;)  bat 
this  we  must  here  jmss  over  unnoticed. 

When,  accordingly,  we  speak  of  an  incomplete  develbpment  of 
the  principles  of  primitive  Protestanttsm ;  or,  when  we  say  that  the 
consistent  development  of  the  same  was  even  rejected  and  assailed  by 
the  Reformers  ;  we  advert  to  those  doctrines,  which  could  and  must  be 
deduced  from  their  one-sided  supematuralism ;  if  we  be  justified  in 
supposing,  that  a  doctrine  once  put  forth,  being  in  itself  pregnant  and 
important,  is  sure  to  find  some  souls  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  it, 
with  all  their  energy,  and  own  its  sway  without  reserve.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Reformers,  was,  that  without  any  human  co- 
operation, the  Divine  Spirit  penetrktes  into  the  soul  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian, and  that  the  latter,  in  his  relation  to  the  former,  is  with  respect  to 
all  religious  feeling,  thought,  and  will,  perfectly  passive.  If  this  prin- 
ciple led  the  Reformers,  in  the  first  instance  only,  to  the  rejection  of 
Church  authority  and  Tradition,  and  to  the  adoption  of  Scripture  as 
the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith  ;  it  must,  when  rigidly  followed  up, 
be  turned  against  the  position  and  the  importance  of  Holy  Writ  in  the 
Protestant  system  itself.  Is  written  tradition  not  in  itself  a  human 
mean  for  propagating  doctrines  and  precepts  t  For  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  which  has  come  down  from  ages  long  gone  by,  and  from 
a  people  so  utterly  different  from  ourselves,  is  not  very  great  human 
exertion  requisite,  such  as  the  learning  of  languages,  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, the  investigation  of  history  7  In  what  connexion,  therefore, 
stands  the  proposition,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  source  of  faith,  with 
the  other  proposition,  that  independently  of  all  human  coK>peration,  the 
Divine  Spirit  conducts  to  God  ?  If  such  an  overruling  influence  of 
the  Deity  on  man  really  exist,  wherefore  doth  God  still  need  Scripture 
and  the  outward  word,  in  order  to  reveal  His  will  to  man  ?  In  such  a 
way,  and  by  such  an  intermediate  train  of  thought,  men  deduced,  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  adverted  to,  the  erroneous 
opinion,  that  independently  of  all  human  forms  of  cdramunication,  the 
Deity  by  immediate  interior  revelations,  makes  himself  known  to  each 
individual,  and  in  such  a  shape  communicates  his  will  to  man.  Froin 
which  it  follows,  that  Holy  Writ  itself  must  be  held  as  a  subordinate 
source  of  knowledge  for  the  Divine  decrees,  or  as  one  that  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  If  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  severance 
of  Scripture  from  the  Church,  had  been  already  menaced  with  an  utter 
absorption  into  mere  individual  opinions ;  so  now  even  the  written 
Word,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  was  no 
longer  asserted  to  be  the  first  and  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truths 
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•ad  ererythingy  accordingly,  wu  given  up  to  the  most  unlimited  caprice. 
Retuming  from  tkis  its  extresMBt  point  of  development,  (though  in  an 
erroneous  way,)  Protestantism  passed  into  a  formal  system  of  visions. 
And  this  was  effected  by  Ihe  instnimentality  of  Count  Swedenborg. 
who  believed  himself  elected  by  God,  to  hold  a  jeal  intercourse  witK 
and  receive  real  instruction  from,  cedestial  spirits,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  outward,  locally  determined  forms,  to  enable  him  to  oppose  to  vague, 
mere  inward  inspirations,  and  to  subjective  feelings,  a  fixed,  outwardf 
objective  standaid,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  dissolution  and  evapora* 
tion  of  all  Christianity*  In  Bwedeaborg's  system,  accordingly,  the 
one*sided  mysticism  became  plastic,  and  fake  spiritualism  took  an  out* 
ward  bodily  shape,  whereby  the  fantastic  spirit  of  the  Protestant  sectSi 
was  pushed  to  its  farthest  extreme  ;  as  subjectivity,  striving  after  objec- 
tivity, became  to  itself  an  outward  thing,  in  order  to  replace  the  exter- 
aal,  visible  Church  founded  by  Christ  In  oth^r  words,  the  mere 
impressions  and  feelings  of  the  odier  Protestant  sects,  receive,  through 
the  plastic  phantasy  oi  Bwedenborg,  visible  forms ;  about  the  same  ts 
if  a  man  were  to  take  for  realities  the  images  of  his  dreams  f 

The  false  spiritualism  of  these  Protestant  sects,  to  which  everything 
imparted  from  without  appeared  like  death  and  petrifaction  itself, 
directed  its  assaults  more  particularly  against  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
And  a  distinct  order  of  sacred  ministry,  even  in  the  Lutheran  and 
CalviniBtic  guise,  it  considered  as  an  abomination,  whereby  the  spirit 
was  fettered ;  and  the  forms  of  outward  worship,  even  the  few  which 
the  Reformers  had  retained  or  new*modelled,  it  looked  upon  as  heathen- 
iah  idolatry.  Thus  grew  up  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  Reformation  itself,  or  rather  of  consummating  it ;  for  this  had 
not  yet  delivered  the  spirit  from  all  outward  works,  nor  brought  it 
back  to  itself,  to  its  own  inmost  sanctuary. 

However,  in  more  than  one  respect,  these  new^sprung  sects  approxi* 
mated  to  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  they  appeared  to  be  still 
further  removed,  than  even  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  communi- 
ties. It  was  almost  always  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which, 
though  they  made  use  of  unwonted  forms  of  expression,  they  mostly 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Church,  this  approximation  was  per- 
ceptible. They  represented  the  inward,  new  life,  obtained  by  fellow* 
ship  with  Christ,  as  a  true  and  real  renovation  of  the  whole  man,  as  a 
true  deliverance  from  sin,  and  not  merely  from  the  debt  of  sin ;  and 
their  feelings  revolted  at  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  imputed  righteousness. 
Even  in  the  Pietism  of  Spener,  which  receded  the  least  from  the  formu- 
laries of  the  orthodox  Protestantism,  this  tendency  is  manifest.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  connexion  of  this  phenomenon  with 
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the  ruling,  fundamental  principle  of  these  aects*  The  stronger  the 
sway  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ovetr  the  human  heartt  as  asserted  by  them ; 
the  less  could  they  understand,  how  its  cleansing  fire  would  not  con- 
sume and  destroy  all  the  dross  of  sin ;  and  hence,  in  the  harshest  terms, 
they  often  censured  the  Lutheran  and  Calvitiistic  doctrine  of  justificatioii 
by  faith  alone,  which  they  depicted  as  a  carnal,  nay,  diabolic  principle^ 
This  hostility  appears  most  violent  in  Swedenborgianism,  whose  author* 
in  conformity  with  the  mode,  in  which  he  believed  he  arrived  aft  the 
knowledge  of  all  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  sees  Calvin  descend  into 
hell,  and  finds  Melancthon  totally  incapable  of  rising  up  to  heaven ; 
as  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recount  this  virion  in 
connexion  with  his  whole  system.  Hence,  in  finoi  the  very  rigid 
ecclesiastical  discipline*  and  the  seriousness  of  life,  which  mostly  cha. 
racterize  these  sects;  hencot  too,  the  maxim  that  even  the  visible 
Church  should  consist  only  of  the  pure  and  the  holy  ;  a  maxim,  which 
connects  them  with  the  ancient  Montanists,  Novatians*  and  Donatists, 
With  the  ecstatic  Montanist%  especially,  they  have  great  affinity. 
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PtiLVr  PBBIOD   OF  TRS   AftABATtlVtB* 

4  LT.-»gSindaiiKmtft!  |iruieip]«  df  the  AiahttfMM, 

Thb  Reformation  had  scarcely  boasted  an  existence  of  five  yeai% 
%hen,  from  the  midst  of  its  adherents,  men  arosof  who  declared  it  to 
be  insufficient.     Luther  was  at  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  when  from 
Zwickauy   Nicholas  Stork,   Mark   Thomas,  Mark  Stubner,  Thomas 
MOacer^  Martin  Cellariua,  and  others,  came  to  Wittenberg,  to  enter  in- 
to a  friendly  conference  with  the  theologians  of  that  city.     They  spoke 
of  revelations  which  had  been  imparted  to  them,  without,  however* 
at  first  exciting  attention*  by  any  singularity  of  opinion,  save  the  re*  ^ 
jection  <^  infant  baptism.     Writers  have  occasionally  expressed  their 
astonishment,  bow  the  above-named  men,  (two  only  of  whom  possessed 
any  tincture  of  learning*  the  rest  belonging  to  the  class  of  workmen) 
were  able   to  bestow  reflection  upon  the  subyect  adverted  to,  which 
had  not  then  been  agitated.     This  phenomenoni  however,  can  only 
then  afiTord  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  would  call  in  question  the 
active  intercourse  between  these  men  and  the  Reformers  of  Witten« 
berg — an  intercourse  which  it  is  vain  to  deny  ;  for  when  Melancthon 
conversed  with  them  about  their  faith,  he  found  it  in  exact  conformity 
with  that  of  the  new  Saxon  school.     And  why  should  Luther's  maxima 
and  writings  not  have  reached  their  ears,  more  especially  as  the  lead- 
ing preacher  at  Zwickau  was  among  the  number  of  his  confidants  ?    If 
such  be  the  case,  then  nothing  is  easier  than  to  account  for  their  re- 
jection of  infant  baptism.     Luther  having,  as  we  observed  in  a  form» 
place*  connected  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  with  faith  only*  it  is 
not  possible  to  understand  why  infants  should  be  baptized :  and  from 
the  reformer's  point  of  view,  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  discov- 
er the  utter  want  of  an  ^equate  ground  for  this  ecclesiastical  rite. 
From  Melancthon's  inclination  to  recognize  the  gospellers  of  Zwick* 
au,  as  well  as  from  the  embarrassment  Luther  experienced  in  refuting 
their  arguments,  without  totally  abandoning  his  theory,  respe<iting  the 
mode  of  sacramental  efficacy,  men  might  long  ago  have  inferre(^  the 
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close  affinity  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  and 
should  utterly  have  ditfegarded  the  pretence  of  any  extraction  from  the 
Yaudois. 

Undeniable  as  is  the  original  affiuity>  between  the  Anabaptists  and 
ihe  LutheranSf  yet,  this  affinity  soon  changed  into  a  mutual  opposition 
the  most  decided.  An  indescribable  conliisioii  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  sectaries*  and  a  fearful  fanaticism  drove  them^  on  to  every 
species  of  extravagance  and  violence ;  and  as  they  had  the  inmost  con* 
viction  of  doing  all  things  by  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  hope 
of  opposing  their  errors  by  rational  instruction  was  utterly  fruitless.* 
MQncer  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  war  of  the  peasants ;  and  the 
very  tragic  history  of  Monster,  must  have,  at  last,  opened  the  eyes  of 
llie  most  indulgent  and  impartial  observer.  From  this  time  forward, 
especially,  the  Anabaptists  encountered  every  where  the  most  determin* 
ed  adversaries ;  and  hundreds  in  their  community,  under  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  had  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  tiieir  principles. 

In  unfokiiiig  to  view  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  may  right- 
ly assign  the  most  prominent  place  to  their  Millenarian  expectations* 
After  foretelling  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly,  they  announe* 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  thereupon  to  be  estaUished 
eo  earth.  A  new,  perfect  life,  in  common  among  Christians,  would 
tben  be  founded,  which  was  to  subsist  without  external  laws,  and  with* 
oat  magistracy ;  for,  in  all  its  members  the  moral  law  written  on  every 
■mlu's  heart  would  revive,  and  be  powerfully  exhibited  in  life*  Even 
Holy  Writ  would  be  abolished ;  for,  the  perfect  children  of  God  no 
kmger  need  the  same  (and  its  contents  would  be  no  longer  an  outward 
«l|ject,  but  rather  the  inmost  portion  of  their  being.)  Then  perfect 
equality  among  all  would  be  established ;  and  every  thing  would  be  in 
common,  without  any  iiMfividual  calling  any  thing  his  prq^erty,  or  lay* 
ngchmn  to  any  privilege.  Wars  and  hostilities  of  every  kind  would 
oease  to  exist*  Even  marriage  would  no  longer  be  contracted,  and 
without  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage«  ^  some  pure  and  holy  frail 
would  yet  be  produced,  without  any  sinful  lost  and  wicked  desire  of 
^e  flesh/'t 

Thus  it  was  an  ideal  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  floated  be* 


*  Melaiicthon*8  Hittoiy  of  Hiofmae  Mincer.  (In  German.)  Ladiei^  worio, 
«d.  Witteiiber|f4  pari  ii.  p.  473.  *«  Hereby  he  imparted  to  tbeae  doetrintf  an  flionve 
ippeanoioe;— be  pretended  be  had  receiFcd  a  revelation  (ram  heaven.  Mid  taqfhl 
aotfaing  else,  oommanded  nothing  elae,  but  what  God  had  approved.'* 

t  Justus  Meniu8*B  "  Doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  refuted  from  Holy  Writ,"  with  a 
preface  by  Luther :  included  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  Wittenbei]^,  ed.  part  ii.  p. 
909,  b.    (b  GurflMii*) 
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ibr^  tbe  iiMLghialfoii  of  ftie  AiialNiptiB(9»-4he  oonfiised  representation 
of  a  joyfol  kingdom  of  holy  and  Messed  spiritst  which  inspired  these 
ieetaries  with  snch  deep  enthuBiaam,  gaine  them  such  power  and  con* 
alancy  of  onddmnce  nndef  M  persecutions,  and  caused  them  to  exert 
tm  all  sides  so  contagious  an  influence.*  The  more  exalted,  pure,  and 
innocent,  the  vital  principle  of  the  sect  appeared,  the  more  easily  could 
its  adherents  inflame  the  souls  of  their  contemporaries.  We  cannot  re- 
fine to  these  fanatics^an  inftmtine  originality  in  their  view  of  humaa 
society  r  i^nd.  the  impetuous  desire  afler  a  complete  realisation  of  the 
idte  of  God's  kingdotn-— the  impatient  haste  which  prevented  them  fW>m 
awaiting  the  development  of  time,  and  with  which  they  panted  for  a 
sadden  irniption  of  ^e  relations  of  the  next  world  into  the  present, — a 
sudden  unveiling  of  that  state,  that  only  in  the  course  of  ages  could  be 
gradually  revealed,  announces  something  magnanimous,  and  rejoices 
the  heart  amid  all  the  abermtione  we  encounter  in  their  history,  and 
which  were  quite  inevitable.  In  fact,  they,  in  part  at  least,  only  anti- 
cipated a  future  state  of  things  ;  and  all  they  strove  to  realize,  was  not 
the  mere  inyention  of  an  unbridled  phantajsy.  Social  life  rests  on  a 
spiritual  and  bodily  community  of  goods ;  all  the  thought  and  re- 
ifection-Hill  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  individual  become  the 
common  property  of  the  social  body,  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  what* 
erver  he  acfjmres  for  himself,  he  acquires  ultimately  for  others  also.  For, 
nti  indomitable  propensity  to  communicate  his  acquirements  is  inher^ 
ont  in  every  man ;  and  we  think  we  know  nothing,  if  our  knowledge 
be  not  for  the  benefit  of  those,  with  whom  we  live.  Whoever  hath 
brought  forth  some  original  idea,  is  urged  by  a  mysterious  inward  im- 
pulse to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men  ;  for,  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  our  intellectual  nature,  will  not  permit  us  to  trust  our 
own  thoughts,  if  they  meet  not  with  approval.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  more  certain  criterion  of  madness,  than  the  clinging  to  some  idea, 
which  every  one  holds  to  be  a  mere  idle  fancy.  In  a  word,  all  men 
fbrm,  as  it  were,  but  one  man ;  and  herein,  among  other  things,  con* 
sists  the  truth  in  the  Neo-Ratonic  doctrine  of  an  universal  soul ; — a 
doctrine  by  which  the  followers  of  that  philosophy  even  sought  to  ex* 
phun  the  83rmpathy  existing  between  men.  But  if  a  man  will  have  hk 
thoughts  and  ideas  recognized,  he  must  of  necessity  communicate  them 
to  others. 

*  Melancthon**  Histoiy  of  Thomu  M Oaoer,  loc.  oil.  p.  474.  ••  WiUi  iueh  idfe 
talk  he  made  the  popuUoe  g9pt ;  then  people  nn  to  him,  and  every  one  desired  to 
hear  aomethiiig  new ;  for,  as  Homer  says,  *  The  new  soog  is  ever  the  favourite  with 
the  populace  1'"  How  could  Melanctbon  thus  speak  against  the  Anabaptists !  As 
if  the  song  which  he  song,  were  an  old  one  I 
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In  the  Catholic  Ghurcht  this  idea  of  the  commmity  of  epiritaal  lift 
ia  most  fully  expressed  ;  since,  in  what  regards  religi/mf  the  individual 
sabmits  all  his  productions  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body,  and 
foregoes  the  pleasure  of  having  discovered  any  truth,  if  his  lucubFations 
'  be  considered,  by  the  community,  as  containing  aught  inconsistent  with 
its  fundamental  principles. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  corporeal  goods.     Man  enters  into  civii 
society,  not  only  with  the  view  of  securing  his  property  by  the  union 
into  which  he  has  entered,  but  also  with  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  it» 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  commonweal.     What  are 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  infirmaries ;   what  are  all  public  establishments 
for  education  and  instruction,  but  a  special  reflection  of  the  idea  of  the 
community  of  goods  among  all  ?    The  greater  the  progress  which  so- 
cial life,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  makes,  and  the  greater  in 
consequence  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  ;   the  more  do  special 
associations  for  special  objects  arise,  wherein  a  multitude  of  members 
go  security  for  the  individual,  in  order  to  guarantee  and  insure  his 
earthly  existence.    Insurance  establishments  become  ever  more  nume* 
reus,  and  more  comprehensive  in  their  objects  ;    and  these  also,  we 
hold  to  be  evermore  significant  expressions  of  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  goods, — an  idea,  indeed,  which,  like  all  others,  can  never  be  com- 
pletely realized  in  this  finite  life.     Who  doth  not  here,  too,  recall  to 
mind  the  first  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  ?     The  consumma- 
tion of  the  Christian  period  will  doubtless,  though  in  a  freer  and  milder 
form,  lead  us  back  to  the  state  of  its  primitive  age.     MoreovM*,  we  here 
stand  on  ethical  ground  ;  for  external  existence  possesses  value  only  as 
it  is  the  expression  of  inward  life,  and  the  work  of  spontaneous  resolu- 
tion.    But  the  Anabaptists  wished  to  realize  at  once  and  hp  viofenos, 
one  of  the  highest  moral  ideas ;  and  the  is  ever  impossible.    Nay,  they 
wished  to  introduce  it  among  men  such  as  they  are,  who,  by  their  en« 
tire  education,  are  as  unsusceptible,  as  they  are  unworthy,  of  such  an 
idea,  and  they  made  its  introduction  into  life  the  prop  for  their  own  in- 
dolence, yea,  for  every  possible  wickedness.     The  greater  the  contra* 
dictions,  accordingly,  between  the  idea  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  real- 
ity of  life,  the  more  the  difiiculties  increased,  when  they  wished  to  re- 
alize that  idea  in  society.     The  more  undoubted,  amid  all  these  obsta« 
cles,  their  belief  in  their  own  divine  mission  ;  the  more  infuriated  must 
they  become,  and  the  more  convulsive  must  be  all  their  eflforts.     Hence, 
in  the  first  Anabaptists  we  discern,  beside  the  simplicity  of  the  child, 
the  fury  of  the  wildest  demagogue  ;  who,  to  create  a  holy  and  happy 
world,  destroyed  in  the  most  unholy  and  calamitous  manner,  the  actu- 
al one ;  and,  as  a  blind  instrument,  ministered  to  the  ambition,  the  av- 
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^ee,  md  all  die  baiwt  paBsioov  of  the  reprobate  men,  sritftti  we  eo 
lrM|iiently  neet  with  in  tike  early  history  of  the  leet* 

i  I.TI.— InMiAtifii  iato  the  Seet.    Sfgw  aad  oonfirmatiQO  of  eovenaiil.  - 

The  AnabaptistB  believed  themeelvee  aathorizedv  by  an  injonctioii 
fwm  above,  to  prepare  the  way  ou  earth,  fqr  the  approaching  ^taUish* 
ment  of  the  aboveKlescrihed  perfect  kingdom  of  God.  They  trarelled 
about,  accordingly,  in  every  direction*  to  announce  the  liberty  ef  God'a 
children,  and  to  make  a  preliminary  election  of  aH  tfaioee,  whom  the 
X«ord  would  use  as  inetrumenta  for  the  rooting  out  of  all  tares,  and  the 
nxtirpation  of  all  the  ungodly.  The  community  about  to  he  gathered 
ti^gether  by  them*  was  to  consist  exclusively  of  saints,  and  typically  to 
fepresent*  in  every  way,  the  celestial  Church,  which  was  expected. 
Heoce»  all  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the  new  community,  were  bap<^ 
tiaed  anew ;  ibr,  they  had  before  recieved  only  the  pewerlessy  watery 
baptism  of  John  ;  whereas,  they  now  would  ke  cleansed  with  Chria^is 
baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  baptism,  they  understood 
the  real  regeneration  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  Spirit — ^the  complete  sujr* 
render  of  the  whole  man  unto  God— 4he  disengagement  of  the  will  from 
«11  creatures-^the  renunciation  of  every  attempt  to  wish  to  be  any  thing 


*  The  idea  of  the  abeohite  eomnmnity  of  foods  ii  ht  more  anoieiit  than  Fbtta't 
ftepablie,  and  all  the  mttstatioiifl  of  his  time,  which  he  might,  perhaps,  have  had  in 
view.  When  the  golden  age,  the  period  of  Satam*8  role,  was  to  be  portrayed  ;  when 
Ifae  Goddess  Jnstitia,  (who  is  something  &r  more  than  the  idea  of  the  tmtm  cmpte) 
stitt  dwelt  on  the  earth  $  the  poet  eoonects  the  words : 

**  Nondam  vesaaoe  rabies  nadavent  enaes, 
Nee  consangnineis  (such  all  men  are)  faerat  discordfa  nala, 
Flomina  jam  lactis,  jam  flunina  aectaris  ibant. 
With  Ne  signare  qtddem^  out  partiri  limite  eampumJ* 

Sven  the  fireedon  allotted  to  slaves  during  the  Saturnalia,  called  to  mind  the  ori» 
ginal  absence  of  all  distinction  among  men.  But  the  happy  period  ceased,  since  **  de. 
nrait  propere  terras  justissima  virga**  Plato,  as  well  as  Aratus,  Macrobios,  and 
allien,  drew  from  the  same  eyde  of  sages.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  idea  0i 
the  absolute  toaataaiXy  ot  goods  appeaii,  almost  always,  oonneoted  witii  that  of 
eoouaaaity  of  wives.  Such  is  the  case  hi  Plato,  in  Epipbanes,  the  son  of  Caipo- 
eratast  and  very  clearly  among  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  elder  Gnostic  sects ;  and 
when  the  fatter  are  so  frequently  charged  with  the  UMo  promtseaa,  this  aecusatioB 
opght  not,  as  often  happens,  to  be  so  slightly  called  in  question.  Henoe,  also,  ii&L 
lows,  that  an  absolute  community  of  goods  would  annihilate  the  whole  civilization  of 
Ilia  human  race :  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  ii||^iiage  f^id  the 
fmfkF*  dome^c  liA».aheolj^y  prsfu|q^gseiprop<^y. 
88 
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in  one-self-^lastly,  the  being  fiHed  with  the  power  from  above*  T\d» 
notion  of  the  effects  of  baptism  is  essentially  the  same,  as  the  Catholie 
Church  has  ever  set  forth.  And  it  was  partly  the  perception,  that  sa 
many  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  outward  work,  and  confoond  the 
water  with  the  Spirit,  and  the  bodily  ablution  with  the  internal  purifi' 
cation  of  the  soul ;  and  partly,  the  guiHy  and  wilful  ignorance,  that 
such  a  conceit  was  condemned  by  the  Church  itself^  which  could  fiave* 
persuaded  the  Anabaptists,  that  their  doctrine  on  baptism  was  a  new 
revelation  from  God.  At  all  events,  we  clearly  see,  from  this  fact,  that 
some  lofty  idea  animated  and  impelled  them. 

According  to  the  baptismal  formula  of  Hans  Denk,  every  candidater 
renounced  seven  evil  spirits ;  namely,  man's  fear,  man's  wii«!ofm,  manV 
Understanding,  man's  art,  man's  counsel,  man's  strength,  and  man's  an^ 
godliness,  and  rn  return  received  fear  of  God*  wisdom  of  God,  and  w 
forth.  Melchior  Rink  made  use  of  the  following  formula  :— >*  Art  thoo- 
a  Christian  ?  Yes.— Whett  doft  thou  believe,  then  ?  I  believe  in  God, 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  works  ? — I  wilf 
give  them  for  a  penny. — For  what  wilt  thou  givel  me  thy  goods ;  for  a 
penny  also  T  No.— For  what  wilt  thou  give  then  thy  life  ;  for  a  penny 
also  ?  No.— ^o  then  thou  seest,  thou  art  as  yet  na  Christian,  for  thoct 
hast  not  yet  the  right  faith,  and  art  not  resigned,  but  art  yet  too  much 
attached  to  creatures  and  to  thyself}  therefore  thou  art  not  rightly  bap-* 
tized  in  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  art  only  baptized 
with  water  in  John'is  baptism." 

*'  But  if  thou  wilt  be  saved,  then  Chou  must  truly  renounce  and  give 
up  all  thy  works*  and  aU  creatures,  and  lastly,  thy  own  self,  and  most 
believe  in  God  alone.*  But  now  I  ask  thee^  dost  thou  renounce  crea- 
tures !  Yes. — ^I  ask  thee  again,  dost  thou  renounce  thy  own  self  ? — 
Yes^-^Dost  thou  believe  iH  God  alone?  Yes. — ^Tben  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name,"^  etc.f  This  aetion,  the  Anabaptists  called  the  seaKiig  and 
the  sign  of  the  covenant.' 

It  must  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  these  sectaries  by  no  mean» 
connected  with  the  outward  act  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 
On  the  contrary,  they  accurately  distinguished  between  botkif  as  Cal?in, 
from  the  same  motives*  afterwards  did ;  and  they  regarded  the  exterior 
act  in  baptism,  only  as  the  symbol  of  sufiering  in  gencnJt^  and  of  the 
mortification  of  wicked  lusts  in  particular^    The  members  of  this  sect. 


*  From  these  maxims  it  is  clear,  that  the  justifjbif  faith  held  By  t&e  AnabaptiitSy^ 
ras  the  fides  formata  of  the  Cathoh'c  Church, 
t  Jastot  Memitf;  loe.  cit.  p.  309,  b. 
X  Philip  Melanethon*s  InatRictioii  against  Ihe  Anabaptiate,  in  Lufhet'fl  wotks.^ 
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noreoTeri  did  not  baptize  their  new-born  children,  as  not  understanding 
the  signification  of  thia  holy  act ;  and  they  administered  the  sacred 
rite  to  them  only  on  their  attaining  to  riper  years.  Hence,  the  name 
of  **  Anabaptists,**  is  characteristic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sect  only 
in  reference  to  its  initiation  of  strangers,  but  by  no  means  denotes  their 
principles  in  relation  to  their  own  members ;  as  they  never  twice  bap- 
tized those  of  their  own  body,  who  were  to  be  initiated  into  their 
Church. 

Of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  Anabaptists  tau^t,  in  like  manner,  that 
it  has  only  a  figuratiye  signification.  ^  Eating  and  drinking  in  com- 
mon," said  they,  is  throughout  the  whole  world  a  sign  of  mutual  love  : 
the  same  holds  good  of  ^  the  supper  "  of  Christians.  As  wine,  mora- 
oyer,  is  extracted  from  the  grape  only  by  the  wine-press ;  so,  they 
taught,  it  is  only  by  the  pressure  of  sufferings,  the  Christian  is  prepared 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  felicity  it  insures.  The  corn  must 
first  be  ground,  before  it  can  be  converted  into  bread ;  so  man  must  first 
be  ground  down  by  misfortune,  before  he  can  be  qualified  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  we  see,  that  baptism,  and  the  eucharist* 
were,  in  their  estimation,  rites  pre-eminently  figurative,  denoting  the 
necessity  of  sufi^erings,  and  of  unshaken  constancy  under  persecution. 
Their  very  afilicted  condition*  forced  these  sectaries  to  look  out  every 
where  for  a  source  of  solace  and  of  fortitude  under  their  trials ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  above-named  sacraments,  they  saw  only  the  properties, 
whereof  they  stood  in  such  especial  need.  Hence,  whosoever  among 
them  felt  himself  at  any  moment,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the 
combat  courageously,  was  exhorted  to  abstain  from  communion ;  for 
it  was  more  particularly  fear  and  despondency,  which  they  loved  to 
oet  forth  as  those  sins,  whereby  a  man  ^  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
to  himself."* 

i  LTu. — ^Theie  sectariet  asiail  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Joftificatian. 
With  peculiar  bitterness  did  these  sectarians  declare  themselves 


Ftort  ii.  p.  S93,  ed.  Wittenberg,  1551.  (In  Gennan.)  «*  Baptiam  ia  a  lign  that  Ghria- 
tiana  in  the  world  muat  let  themselvea  be  oppreeied,  and  bear  and  auffer  erery  kind  of 
daniter  and  perBecotion.  This  it  signified  by  the  outpouring  of  water  upon  them.** 
Compare  p.  399.  *•  In  the  third  place,  baptism  is  a  oovemmt,  ezolaim  the  Anabap. 
tJsts,  whereby  man  engages  to  mortify  his  wicked  lasts,  and  to  lead  a  rigid  life,  and 
exercise  patience  under  sufferings :  but  this  iniants  do  not  yet  understand  or  practise." 
*  Melanethon,  Instruotifln,loc.cit.p.g9a.    JustiM  Menins,  loc.  oit  p.  339. 
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agamtt  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Jostiiicatioii,  and  in  this  respeetf 
almost  oome  round  to  the  Catholic  point  of  rie w.  Tlieir  notion,  respeet^ 
ing  the  justifying  faidi  of  ProtostantSt  is  very  well  expressed  in  the 
following  passage,  from  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Justus  Menius  :-^ 
^  They  mightily  hoait,"  says  he,  **  they  have  in  their  doctrine  thetrae 
power  oi  God,  and  that  ours  is  an  idle,  weak,  unfruitful  husk ;  that 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  cry  out,  faith,  faith  alone;  hut  this  cry 
remaineth,  in  every  respect,  an  idle  and  dead  cry."  It  strikes  us,  at 
the  ^Ttt  glance,  that  it  was  only  to  faith,  as  united  with  good  works, 
tiiat  the  Anabaptists  ascribed  the  power  of  justification  i  whereas,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  above*cited  formula  of  baptism,  they  declared 
&emselves  ready  to  give  up  their  works  for  a  penny.  This  is,  however, 
only  a  coarse  expression  for  the  great  truth,  that  the  Christian  should 
ever  think  humbly  of  himeelf,  and  not  be  proad  of  his  moral  endeavours 
— 4t  is  only  a  condemnation  of  the  deadliest  foe  to  all  Christian  piety-^ 
to  wit,  arrogance  and  confidence  in  one's  own  works.  The  folk)wing 
Masoning  of  Justus  Menius  against  the  Anabaptists,  will  set  this  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  light ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  importance,  as 
determining  the  notion,  which  the  Lutiierans  attached  to  justificatioD 
by  faith  alone.  He  says, — *^  The  fanatics  cannot  here  get  out  of  this 
difficulty ;  though  they  often  repeat,  that  we  are  not  to  put  feith  in  the 
merit  of  works  and  sufferings ;  yet,  they  insist,  that  we  ought  to  liave 
Ihem,  however,  as  things  necessary  to  salvation.  TYiai  is  noruentenfit 
tf  works  be  necessary  to  saluUion^  ihenwe  cannot  certaMy  obiidnscioa' 
ihn  wUhout  ihemj  and  Ihen  consequenUy^faUh  alone  doth  not  sane ;  hU 
ikaiisfaUeJ* 

This  memorable  passage,  in  a  writing  which  Luther  accompanied 
with  a  preface,  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  principle,  whereby  sslva. 
tion  is  obtained,  consists  in  faith,  and  not  in  the  works  to  be  wronglit 
besides  ;  but  that  faith,  even  when  it  should  not  produce  the  fruit  of 
good  works,  yet  insures  salvation.  The  Pastor  of  Eisenach  will  also 
discover  a  contradiction  in  the  doctrine,  that,  on  one  hand,  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Christian 
should  not  attach  importance  to  the  same.  But  here  the  self-same  ob* 
jection  recurs,  which  the  Lutheran  theology  also  raised  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  to  wit,  that  it  leads  to  self-righteous^ 
BOSS,  and  obscures  the  glory  of  God.  Menius  observes,  ^  Only  see  how 
4M>nsistent  is  their  system :  man^  tjiey  say^  must  renounce  his  own  tcorhSf 
gmi  yet  ikey  contend  and  urge^  with  all  their  mighty  that  he  must  ikons, 
UgeAsr  vnthfakhy  works  oIm,  sr  he  vUl  not  be  saeed^  But  what  is  tlie 
■wanii^  of  this  t  Works  are  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  yet  he,  wko 
wiU  be  saved,  must  renounce  his  works.    Ergo,  he,  who  will  be  savedr 
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ttmst  hioMelf  reoounce  what  is  necessary  to  nlvatioD,  and  without  which 
he  cannot  be  saTed.  Make  this  tally,*  rebel !  Remember,  that  men* 
daoem  aporietetse  mtmarem^  that  is,  he  who  will  lie,  ought  to  have  a  good 
memory ;  otherwise,  when  in  what  he  afterwards  says,  he  will  contra- 
dict himself,  people  will  obsore,  how  he  hath  lied  in  what  he  had  before 
spoken ;  this  should  make  the  lying  spirit  more  heedful.'*! 

The  theology  of  the  good  Justus  Meaius,  finds  the  inculcation  of 
good  works,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  humility*  And, 
accordingly,  he  thinks  the  doctrine,  that  we  must  **  renounce**  such 
works— 4hat  is  to  say,  acknowledge  ourselyes  useless  servants,  even 
when  we  have  done  all,  to  be  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  other 
tenet,  that  works  are  a  necessary  condition  to  salvation.  WhereupoUi 
in  his  opinion,  there  remains  no  other  alternative,  than  to  believet  that 
faith,  even  without  ever  evincing  its  efficacy  in  works,  can  render  us 
acceptable  to  God  I 

(  Lvin.— ContinoatioBL    ConeniTaica  of  ths  mast  various  erron  in  the  seo^ 

Among  the  Anabaptists,  considered  as  a  sect,  we  discover  not  other 
doctrinal  peculiarities,  though  we  find  a  considerable  multitude  of  errors 
professed  by  individuals,  or  even  larger  parties  among  them.  Juatua 
Menius  had  learned,  that  even  original  sin  was  denied  by  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  probably,  it  would  seem,  to  give  a.broader  basis  to  their  doctrine^ 
respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism*  On  this  subject,  thejr 
were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  language  and  conduct,  which  the  Savioort 
on  several  occasions,  had  manifested  in  respect  to  children*  From  a 
misunderstanding,  they  attached  especial  importance  to  the  text,  where* 
in  children  are  held  up  by  him  as  modeb  for  adults,  if  they  would  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  hcMiven.;];  That,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  Anabap- 
tists rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  aiut  although  Justus  Menius 
charges,  without  restriction,  the  whole  body  with  such  a  denial,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  another  accusation  being  preferred  against  them ; 
to  wit,  that  they  held  the  body  of  Christ  to  have  been  created  by  tha 
Holy  Spirit,  and  merely  fostered  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  i 
ao  that,  thereby,  the  Saviour  would  not  have  taken  flesh  and  Uood  front 
Mary*    They  feared  that,  in  conceding  more,  they  would  have  been 


*  In  the  Gennan,  the  word  hundichuK  (a  baoVled  ihoe)  is  used ;  this  Menius  em- 
ploys as  a  term  of  reproach,  because  sach  was  painted  on  the  banners  of  the  rebellious 
peasants  under  Mtlneer. 

t  Justus  Menius,  loc.  cit  p.  319-30. 

t  Jostos  Meiniis,  loo.  oiLp.  33S. 
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unable  to  uphold  the  anleasneas  of  Christ.  Whereas*  this  ^ror  is  not 
even  conceivable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  original  sin;  the  kindred 
doctrine  above  adverted  to,  respecting  the  peculiar,  sinless  sort  of  g^ie- 
ration  to  take  place  in  Christ's  future  kingdom  on  earth,  necessarily 
involved  also  a  belief  in  an  evil  transmitted  by  the  present  mode  of 
sexual  intercourse.  And,  indeed,  that  violent  antagonism  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  which  runs  through  the  whole  doctrinal  system 
of  these  sectaries,  were  not  possible,  without  the  conviction  of  a  deep* 
rooted  corruption  tainting  humanity  in  all  its  relations.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  in  question,  respecting  the  conception  of  Christ,  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  very  wide  currency  among  the  Anabaptists  >— at  least, 
very  many  adversaries  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  it«*  The  greater 
tiie  multitude,  who  gave  in  to  this  error,  the  smaller  must  be  the  number 
of  those,  who,  to  assail  infant  baptism,  denied  original  sin* 

Many  Anabaptists  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  :  others 
taught  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all  things — ^the  iT9%mTiiTrmrti  vmwrmt^ 
and  in  consequence,  the  final  conversion  of  Satan ;  others  again,  that 
souls,  from  the  moment  of  death,  sleep  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Even  bn  antinomian  tendency  was  discernible  in  some  individuals 
among  them.     These,  like  the  ^  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  free  q>irit,"t 


*  Melancthon :  Propontions  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  loc  cit.  p. 
982,  b. ;  Urbanus  Re^us,  ibid.  p.  402-18 ;  Justus  Menins,  p.  342.  **  The  reader  may 
also  eonrah  in  the  same  volume  of  Luther's  works,  the  dialogrues  between  the  Hes. 
aian  theologians  Cprvinus  and  Rymous,  and  John  of  Leyden,  Kraehtingk,  and  oUmhi 
p.  453.  It  is  clear,  moreoFer,  from  this,  that  the  Protestant  Church  histecian, 
Schrdckh,  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  representing*  this  doctrine  uf  Christ^s  concep- 
tion as  a  peculiarity  of  Menno :  for,  it  was  taught  in  the  sect,  long  before  Memio 
joined  it 

t  **  The  brothers  and  aisten  of  the  Free  Spirit,**  were  a  ftmatical  sect  of  TiantheiBia, 
that  sprung  up  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  probably  owed  their 
origin  to  the  philosophical  school,  which  Amalrich,  of  Bona,  and  David,  of  Dinant^ 
had  founded,  and  which  was,  in  the  year  1209,  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Fans, 
whose  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  abuse 
they  made  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  Romans  viii.  2-14  ;  and  in  St.  John  iv.  23,  as. 
■erting  that  **  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  had  fieed  them  from  the 
law  of  sin;*'  **that,  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  had  become  the  aoos  of 
God."  Fhyfessing  a  mystical  Pkntheiam,  they  held,  like  the  Fauliciaas,  that  eveiy 
thing  is  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity,  referring  to  themaelves  the  words  of 
Christ.  **  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  Whoever  attained  to  their  view,  belonged  no 
longer  to  the  worid  of  sense  (abusing,  as  they  did,  the  words  hi  John  viii.  23,  **  I  am 
not  of  this  world  ;**}  he  could  no  longer  be  contaminated  by  it,  and  therefore  he  no 
k>nger  needed  the  sacraments.  Separating  body  and  mind,  they  maintained  that  all 
sensual  debaucheries  could  not  affect  the  latter;  and  hence,  some  among  them  aban. 
doned  themselves  without  scruple  to  the  groaseat  vices.    In  Swabia,  particularly. 
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«iid  Kke  the  'Mibertinea,"*  asserted  that  no  oner  who  bad  once  recehr* 
ed  the  Spiritf  could  any  longer  sin  in  any  work  whatsoever ;  and  that 
therefore,  for  tbera*  adultery  even  waa  no  sin  4  and  Zwingle  refers  by 
name  to  a  member  of  the  sect,  who  had  announced  this  to  him,  as  his 
personal  conviction.  For  a  time,  also*  the  opinion  that  polygamy  is  not 
forbidden  to  Christians,  was  very  general  amonggt  tkera.| 


iibout  the  middte  of  the  thirteenth  centaiy,  they  went  about  mcithig  monband  nani 
to  abandon  their  mlei,  and  mSer  themaelTet  to  be  led  entirely  by  God  and  the  •*  Free 
%int."    Sefwe  meaiuros  weia  tiian  taken  agaJMt  thaai. 

The  Apoetolieak,  a  aect  founded  by  Sagarelli,  of  Parma^  towaida  die  cloae  of  tha 
aame  centniy,  held  teneti  wety  aimilar  to  thoee  just  deacribed.^ — TVtm$. 

*  The  **  Libertines'*  were  a  sect  of  fanatical  Pantheists,  that  sprang  out  of  the 
l^eneral  religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  first  appeared  in  Flandeis, 
in  the  year  1547,  and  thence  spread  into  Holland,  France,  and  Geneva,  where  they 
gave  Calvin  maeh  annoyanoe.  At  Rooen,  a  Franeiseaii  noonk,  who  had  imbibed 
4fae  tenet*  of  Galviiusint  was  the  first  to  iaealcato  the  ahomiaahle  doctxines  of  tha 
new  seet  —  Tran», 

t  On  the  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity,  see  Jostos  Menius,  loe  cit  p.  343 ;  and 
Zwingle's  Elenchns  contra  Catabapt.  Op.  torn.  ii.  fol.  99.  **  This  accoont  is  per. 
Ibctly  ere<ble,-as  we  know  of  Lewis  Hetser,  for  inalaaoe,  that  he  was  at  once  an 
Unitarian  and  an  Anabaptist ;  and  at  a  later  period,  as  is  well  known,  an  Unitarian 
«ongrBgatkni  was  formed  m  Poland,  which  professed  likewise  Anatiaptist  principles. 
On  the  opinioBs  which  the  Ani^ptists  eatertained  respectinf  the  Iwomvra/fvtbnti  or 
final  restoratiiin  of  thinga,  compare  Justus  Menius,  p.  343 ;  and  Zwmgle's  Bteaehnii, 
loc.  cit.  p.  38,  b.  The  sleep  of  souls  after  death  is  there  also  attested,  p  37,  b.  For 
the  aniioomianism  of  the  Anabaptists,  see  ibid.  fol.  16.  On  the  polygamy  of  John 
c£  Leyden,  and  the  defence  set  up  for  the  same,  see  Luther's  works,  part  ii.  p.  455, 
«d.  Wittenberg.  Here  we  find  recorded  the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  held  by  tba 
Hessian  theologians,  Antonius  Corvmus,  and  Jchn  Kymeos,  with  John  of  Ley  den, 
and  Krocbtingk,  from  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  following  pas. 
«Bge,  in  order  to  show  at  once  the  eztiamely  meagre  and  mean  view  the  aneimt  Lo* 
tberans entertained  respeeting  mantage,  and  the  straits,  into  which,  by  their  ejection 
«f  tradition,  they  were  necessarily  driven.  After  several  questions  and  aoswen, 
wherein,  especially,  the  Old  Testament  polygamy  was  discussed  King  John  of  Ley. 
4au  in  defence  of  hjs  plurality  of  wives,  obseared : — *'  Paul  says  of  a  bishop,  ha 
ahould  be  the  man  of  one  wife.  If  now  a  bishop  should  be  the  man  of  -one  wife,  it 
IdUows  that  in  the  lime  of  8t  Paul,  it  was  permitted  for  a  man  to  have  two  or  threa 
wives,  acoonling  to  his  pleasure."  The  Lutheran  preacheisxepUed : — "  We  haae  be* 
Jare  eaidt  that  mmrriage  belon^e  to  civil  policy*  and  is  a  ree politico;  kut<a9  the  civil 
fdicjf,  on  ihio  wmtter,  ie  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  <tme  of  St. 
Paml,  and  ae  ii  hoe  forbidden^  and  will  not  tolerate  the  plurality  of  wnMt,  you  com* 
$wt  answer /or  eueh  an  innovation,  either  before  Ood  or  man,^  To  this  King  John  i— . 
'^Tet  I  have  the  hope,  that  what  was  permitted  to  the  fathens  will  not  damn  us ; 
and  I  will  in  this  case  rather  hold  with  the  lathers,  than  with  you ;  stiil  less  allow, 
diat  I  pmfess  therein  any  error,  or  unchristian  innovation."  The  Lutheran  preach* 
«n :— **  We  would  in  this  case  much  rather  obey  the  civil  power,  because  it  is  or.. 
4afaied  of  God,  and  ts  ouch  external  mattere,  hath  the  right  to  command. and  to  ioi» 
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These  opiniolBBt  however,  should  not  be  conaidered  as  strictlj  Ana-^ 
baptbt ;  for,  in  part,  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  other  mirKimB  at 
the  sect.  It  is  on  the  contrary,  to  be  presumed,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment, amid  the  general  religious  ferment  of  the  age,*  a  multitude  of  men 
joined  the  Anabaptists,  without  having  any  ttnng  akin  to  them,  save  a 
dark  fanaticism  and  confusion  of  ideas.  But  in  general,  the  remark 
holds  good,  that  the  first  Anabaptists  had  neither  a  compact  system  of 
theology,  nor  any  body  of  doctrines,  however  ill-connected,  which  alt 
uniformly  professed.  If  we  consider,  that  their  sect  had  not  originated 
in  one  man,  as  the  common  centre  of  all  i  and  that  the  leading  idea« 
round  which  all  revolved,  though  powerful  enough  toinqnre  enthusiasm^ 
was  yet,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  unproductive ;  if  we  consider* 
moreover,  that  the  dark  feelings,  by  which  all  were  animated  and  im- 
pelled, had  not  received  a  definite  expression  in  any  public  formulary — 
a  circumstance  winch  gave  occasion  to  a  ^eaeral  complaint*  an  the 
part  of  their  adversaries  ;*  we  sh^  IM  the  less  surprise  at  the  fiwt 
above-mentioned. 

i  mu— CoptBiMatwo.    BeUlion  of  Sviptve  to  the  iawvd  i^iriA.    ThsCanniL 


It  will  be  still  more  easy  to  conceive  the  confusion  of  doctrines,  m 
this  sect,  if  we  direct  our  attention  more  partlculariy  to  the  opinioaa 
which  they  entertained  respecting  the  office  of  preaching,  and  also  what 


M,  than  tecur  to  the  limnplet  of  lbs  flrthen;  as  fcr  foeh  s  ooane  We  hsfe  not  a 
Wamat  in  Ood't  word,  but,  on  the  oontxary,  know  tndy,  that  the  Scripttne  oo«aitD. 
naneee  our  opinion  reapectin^  marriage,  rather  than  your  ticw.  For  instance,  the 
8eri|»tQfe  ealth,  **11ierefofe  diall  a  man  leare  Aither  and  mother,  and  riialt  deave 
niito  his  wife.**  Here  we  are  told,  a  man  rfiall  eleave  nnto  hie  wifii,  and  not  anto 
many  wiires.  And  St.  Paul  aaith,  **  Let  each  man  have  hia  own  wife.'*  He  saltk 
not,  *'  Let  each  man  have  many  wivea."  King  John :  ^  It  is  tme,  St  ^ol  hereAilb 
not  speak  of  all  the  wives  in  general,  bnt  of  each  wife  in  partioalar :  for  the  first  to 
my  wife,  I  cleave  to  her;  the  second  is  my  helpmate,  I  cleave  to  her  likewise,  and  m> 
on  Thus,  the  Scripture  remains  intact  ui  all  its  dignity,  and  is  not  opposed  to  our 
opinion.  And  wherefore  should  I  waste  many  wonh  V*  **  It  is  better  fbr  me  to 
have  many  wives^  than  many  strumpets.**  Ilie  king  finally  proposed  to  leave  to  Ae 
tribunal  of  €^  the  judgment  on  tfaii  matter.  Here  we  diicover  the  origin  of  the 
desire,  subsequently  expressed  by  PMlip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  have  two  wUm  m 
desire  which  Luther  and  Melanctlion,  together  with  Bueer,  however  reluctantly, 
oomplied  with- 

•  Jimtus  Meniua,  **  SpirH  of  the  Anabaptists  i"  loe.  cit.  p.  S03.  '*  If  tfiej  taught 
only  the  right  doctrines,  they  woiUd  not  prowl  about  ao  secretly  in  the  dark,  nor  their 
preachers  lurk  in  holes  and  oomeri.*'  See  also  Zwfngle  hi  aeverel  passages  of  fato 
eitod  work,  Elenohui.  Abo,  '*  Dootrine  of  the  Anafaaptiata  refuted  ftom  Holy  Writ,** 
toe.oit.p.811. 
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was  immediately  connected  with  thid,  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  the 
inward  motions  of  the  free,  living  Spirit.  It  was  a  principle,  with  thiflr 
sect,  that  every  one  marked  and  sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  covenant, 
was  not  only  ahle,  hut  was  also  hound  to  appear  as  a  prophet  and  teacher, 
as  soon  as  be  felt  himself  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  perceived  he 
was  favoured  with  a  revelation.  To  these  inspirations  Holy  Writ  was 
made  in  such  a  degree  subordinate,  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  long^ 
strive  to  bring  them  into  an  even  apparent  conformity  with  Scripture, 
but  declared  the  Bible  to  be  in  its  present  form  absolutely  falsified** 
Hereby  every  standard,  for  the  regulation  of  subjective  opinions,  was 
rejected ;  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  was  severed  from  all  extern 
nal  historical  basis,  and  abandoned  to  the  stormy  fluctuations  of  a 
dreaming  fancy.  With  such  errors  no  distinct  order  of  preachers  was 
at  all  compatible ;  for,  without  settled  doctrines,  such  an  institution  in- 
Tolves  a  self-contradiction.  Hence  also,  the  Anabaptists  strained  their 
utmost  efforts  to  subvert  the  Protestant  preachers,  to  prevent  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  new,  and  (in  their  opinion)  too  material  Church,  which 
depended  on  these  ministers ;  and  then  to  convert  it  into  a  purely  spiri- 
tual institution.*!* 

If  some  years  previously,  the  Lutherans  had  urged  against  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  tl^e  ever-recurring  reproach,  that  instead  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  they  preached  up  only  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  so  they 
in  their  turn,  were  now  blamed  for  fettering  the  living  Spirit  to  a  dead 
word  of  Scripture,  and  not  allowing  men  to  follow  the  fresh,  pure,  un- 
troubled impulse  from  above ;  ^'and  liVe  the  Jewish  scribes,  they  were 
declared  to  have  no  Holy  Ghost,  but  to  be  only  conversant  with  Scrip* 
ture,  and  to  chase  their  weariness  away  with  its  perusal.*^^    On  th6 


*  Jwtm  Menios  '*  On  the  ipiritof  the  AnabaptisU,^  p.  864.  **  For  it  ii  undenia. 
ble,  that  ThonuiB  MOoeer,  and  after  him  bis  difciplo  Mdchior  Rink,  together  with 
many  other  disciples,  had  no  regard  at  all  for  Holy  Writ,  called  it  a  mere  dead  letter, 
and  clong  to  special  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit :  nay,  they  dared  even  openly 
give  the  lie  \6  Scripture,  as  T  myself  heard  from  the  lips  of  Rink*  who  had  the  ef. 
Ikontery  to  say,  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  every  langoage,  Greek, 
Latin,  Oerman,  etc.  were  altogether  ftilse,  and  that  (here  was  no  longer  a  gennid* 
eo|iy  on  etuth.**  Hereupon  follows  a  i>peeial  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
poMage  in  Matthew  xzvi  28,  where  the  words,  **  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  fo^ 
the  remission  of  sins,**  were,  according  to  this  doetor,  inserted  by  the  devil. 

t  Calf  in  (ittstrudtio  adr.  Anabapt.  opusc.  p.  4^5,)  aeens-^sfhem  of  only  aSMrting, 
tfiAt  there  shonld  be  no  fixed  teachers  appointed  to  any  particular  place,  but  thst  all, 
like  the  apostles,  should  be  Itinerant  preachers,  tut  thto  he  adds :  ^*  Hiec  porto  phi. 
lusuphia  inde  nMuvbal,  quod  ierio  euperent,  fideks  minbtros  sibi  eedei«,  tacuumque 
locum  sinere,  quo  liberius  Tenennm  saum  abique  eahnders  posseht. 

t  Jwtus  Menios,  Doctrine  of  Anabapt  refuted,  etc.  p.  31(M1    Oa  th«  tptflt  of 
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other  hand,  the  Lutherans  prove  a^inst  the  Anabaptists,  what,  as  com- 
ing from  the  Catholics,  they  would  never  themselves  assent  to ;  they 
point  out  to  them  the  establishment  of  an  apostleship  by  Christ  himself, 
and  draw,  from  this  institution,  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves.  l%ey  allege,  with  laudable  industry.  Scriptural 
texts,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  had  instituted  teachers,  prophets,  and 
administrators,  and  the  disciples  of  our  Liord  bad  appointed  bishops  and 
elders,  in  order  that  the  one,  true  and  pure  doctrine  might  be  preserved 
unfalsified  ;  and  they  repeatedly  enjoin,  that  teachers,  though  chosen 
by  men,  are  yet  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  This  assertion  Melanc* 
thon  approved  even  so  for,  as  to  hold  orders  to  be  a  sacrament*  He 
says,  in  his  Instnictien  against  the  Anabaptists :  **  That  priestly  orders 
should  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  affords  me  much  sa- 
tisfaction. Yet  so,  that  by  orders  be  understood  the  calling  to  the 
office  of  preachiqg,  and  of  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  so  the 
office  considered  in  itself.  For  it  is  very  necessary,  that  in  Christian 
Churches,  the  function  of  preachers  should  be  regarded  and  esteemed 
as  something  most  precious,  venerable,  and  holy ;  and  that  people  be 
instructed,  that  it  is  by  the  hearing  of  sermons,  and  the  reading  of  God*8 
Word,  and  Holy  Writ,  God  will  impart  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  end,  that 
no  one  nut^  seek^  out  oftheregular  ministry^  for  any  other  recdatum  and 
Uhmtnationf  suck  as  the  AnabapHste  pretend  to.'^f  The  Lutherana 
were  so  unkind,  as  to  torment  the  poor  fanatics  with  questions,  whicbv 
to  this  day,  they  have  been  unable  to  answer  themselves.  They  asked 
the  Anabaptists,  who  had  sent  them  T  and  as  they  could  show  no  ordi- 
nary mission,  where  were  the  miracles  whereby  they  authenticated 
their  extraordinary  mission  1  The  Anabaptists,  with  reason*  retorted 
the  same  questions  upon  them,  j: 

Luther  had  once  said,  ^  whoever  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  doc- 
trine he  announces,  that  he  can,  without  hesitation,  curse  the  opposite 
view,  furnishes  in  that  case  a  proof  of  the  verity  of  his  opinions."     In 


the  Anabapt.  p-  364,  b.  *'  In  ihort.  it  it  well  known  and  not  to  be  denied*  that  the 
Anabaptiita  have  no  more  injnrioua  appellatioin  for  any  one,  than  to  call  him  a 
Soribe." 

*  Joftos  Meniua,  Refbtation  of  doctrine  of  Anabapt  p.  318,  b  ;  Spirit  of  the 
Anabapt  p.  358,  b. ;  Melancthon,  Inatmction  againat  Anabapt  p.  994. 

i  Melaaetfaoa*a  Inatmction,  etc.  loc.  cit  p.  294. 

I  ZwingU  filenchuB,  loc.  cit  fol.  29 ;  Meniua  Anabapt  lefuied,  loc.  cit  p.  311. 
**  Alio,  how  will  they  proTC,  that  they  ha7e  been  aent  by  Chriat  to  gather  tofether 
the  elect,  and  to  seal  them  7  They  work  no  aigna,  to  enable  v  to  diacem  thia  mia. 
ita  with  oectainly." 
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this  9oH  of  demonstratioDv  the  Anabaptists  certainly  far  surpassed  all, 
who  lived  and  flourished  in  their  time. 

^  i^K^fbtnd  agaiiMt  aUontwird  iiutitatioiig  for  promotini^  edificatioiL-— Eocle. 
■irtical  cliiei(»liae<— Mannen  and  cintoiiis. 

To  the  ideas,  which  the  Anabaptists  had  formed  respecting  the 
Church,  corresponded  their  views  as  to  the  accidental  parts  of  outward 
worship,  and  the  arrangements  having  reference  to  the  same.  If  Carl- 
stadt,  in  Wittenberg,  and  Zwingle,  in  Zurich,  had  broken  down  images 
and  altars,  and  the  latter  even  had  destroyed  organs,  the  Anabaptists, 
on  their  part,  declared  the  bared  and  despoiled  temples  to  be  still  idol- 
houses.*  Of  singing,  they  entertained  nearly  the  same  opinion,  as  in 
former  ages  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  held  it  to  be  a  worship  of  Satan.  Had 
their  loquacity  not  been  too  great,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  looked 
down  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  words,  as  some- 
thing  too  outward  and  too  material ;  and  hereby  alone  would  they  have 
acted  with  perfect  consistency.  , 

As  regards  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  their  peculiar  customs, 
they  perfectly  bear  the  impress  of  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sect.  The 
idea  of  the  community  of  goods,  though  this  was  to  be  completely  rea- 
lized only  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  was  in  the  language  at  least  of 
the  community  provisionally  applied  ;  and,  even  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  millennium,  a  sort  of  proximate  application  of  this  princi- 
ple was  to  be  attempted  among  those,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  professed 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  The  authority  which  we  have  already  often 
cited,  says  among  other  things :  **  They  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  sister,  wife  nor  children  in  the  flesh,  but  are  mere  spiritual 
brethren  and  sisters  among  one  another.  Each  one  says,  I  am  not  in 
mine,  bat  in  eur  house ;  I  lie  not  in  mine,  but  in  eur  bed ;  I  clothe  myself 
not  with  mine,  but  with  aiir  coat*  It  is  not  I  and  Kate  my  wife,  but  I 
and  Kate  our  sister  keep  house  together.  In  short,  no  one  has  any 
thing  more  of  his  own,  but  every  thing  belongs  to  us  die  brethren  and 
snters.'^t 

They  rigidly  maintained  excommunication,  for,  no  unholy  one  was 
to  be  in  the  Church  of  God.^    Their  prohibition  against  assuming  any 

*  Menhii,  Spirit  of  the  Aiia]«|ittiCa,  kw.  oit  p.  954. 

t  Maniyt,  DootiiiM  of  Anabapt  roflitad,  k>e.eit.p.  309,  b. 

t  Calvin  Inatmet.  adv.  Anabapt  opuaeal.  p.  476.  *'  Uk»  ezeommmiieationia,'* 
nid  the  AnabapdatB,  **  inter  omnes  e«e  debet,  qai  ae  ChriatiaivM  profitentor.  Qui 
baptizati  noxam  aliqtiam  imprudenter  aut  caetk  admittont,  non  ez  indurtrlL,  ii  aecreto 
moneri  debent  aemel  atqne  itenun :  teitio  pnblice  coram  toto  coetn  extcrminandi 
«mt.    Ut  posrimns  eodem  lelo  una  panem  icangere,  et  calicem  Ubere." 
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function  of  magistracy,  was  in  close  connexion  with  this  persaasion* 
Aulere  there  were  to  be  noncf  and  universal  freedom  and  equality  were 
to  prevail  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  it  is  observable,  that  we  not 
only  find  attributed  to  them  the  doctrine,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel should  alone  be  invested  with  civil  authority — a  proof  that  magis- 
tracy was  not  wholly  despised — but,  we  see  this  doctrine  carried  oat 
into  practice.  We  see,  moreover,  laymen  also  at  the  head  of  their  political 
government.  We  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  Thomas  Mttncer  in 
OrlamQnde,  and  MQlhausen,  as  also  of  John  of  Leyden  in  Monster,  who 
even  called  himself  king.  These  facts  stand  in  two-Md  contradiction 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists — first,  with  their  principle,  that 
the  office  of  teaching  is  common  to  all  Christians ;  secondly,  with  their 
just  alleged  prohibition  against  undertaking  any  Amction  of  civil  power. 
Tliese  facts,  moreover,  are  easily  explained  by  the  utter  impossibility  of 
their  realizing  such  theories  in  life. 

Furthermore,  that  the  Anabaptists  should  not  allow  the  sword  to  be 
wielded,  and  accordingly,  should  hold  all  war&re  to  be  unlawful,  was  a 
principle  that  immediately  followed  from  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
sect.  Tet  again,  we  are  not  astonished,  when  we  see  them  so  often,  in 
despite  of  their  principles,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  hear  them  vo« 
ciferate  the  fearful  cry  against  all  princes,  nobles  and  proprietors :  **  Strike 
Pinkebank  on  the  anvil  of  Nimrod.*'  Lastly,  they  declared  all  oaths 
to  be  illicit ;  and  in  fact  among  perfect  Christians*  such  as  the  new 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  them  presupposed,  no  oaths  need  ever  be 
taken.** 


i  iiii.-^The  Anshsptiiti  in  the  fonn  of  Metmonitet ;— 4heir  seooiid  period. 

With  that  bold  confidence,  which  is  wont  to  eharacteriae  fanatics,  the 
Anabaptists  had  announced  the  near  approach  of  the  thoroughly  holy 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  day  after  day,  they  saw  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations*  so  that  they  at  last  renounced  the  chimeri- 
cal hope.  They  had  not  even  succeeded  in  uniting  the  portion  of  Chris- 
tians the  most  important,  if  not  in  number,  yet  in  internal  energy,  nor 
in  bringing  about,  as  preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  the  total  abolitioa 
of  all  civil  magistracy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  holy  theocracy.  Nayt 
they  encountered  such  a  mighty  (^position,  that  die  most  credulous  were 
soon  obliged  to  look  upon  the  hofMs  they  had  fondly  cherished*  even  in 


*  MehiDcthoD,  **  Reftitation  of  eome  unchristian  doctrines  pat  ibnrard  by  ths 
Anabeptists,**  loo  cit  p.  385.    Joannes  Calviniis,  k)0.  oift.  p.  493. 
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this  reapect,  as  idle  aod  vmin.  Herekjr  Taniabed  that  idea,  which  had 
been  the  iomoet,  vital  principle  of  the  aect»  and  which  had  constituted 
mil  its  importaoee ;  and  with  it  accordiagly»  it  loat  all  historical  intereitf. 
Its  members  became  more  modest  and  mor^  tranquil,  and  more  recoo* 
caled  with  the  aocial  relations.  But  as  the  high»  practical  ol^t  of  their 
existence  had  been  given  up^  and  a  real  doctrinal  interest  they  had 
never  possessed ;  the  Anabaptists,  by  degrees,  directed  the  energies,  that 
atill  survived  their  first  mighty  excitement,  to  the  settlement  and  regu* 
lation  of  the  most  insignificant  relations  of  outward  life,  falling  into  the 
most  whimsical  contests  on  these  matters,  and,  thereby,  exhibiting  a 
;Btriking  contrast  to  their  earlier  history,  where  all  the  attempts  at  refoc* 
mation  had  been  conducted  on  a  grand  scale.  As  this  second  crisis  of 
their  existence  was  approachioig,  its  introduction  was  accelerated  by 
means  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Menno  Simonis,  curate  of  WittmarBua^ 
near  Franeker  in  FrieskLnd,  who,  in  the  year  1536,  went  over  to  the 
Anabaptists  ;*  and  who  possessed  ao  little  intellect  and  literary  culture 
as  to  join  a  party ,f  whose  vital  object  was  allowed  to  be  vain,  and  yet 
enough  of  these  qualities  to  pass  among  his  fellow-religionists  for  a  very 
distipguished  personage.  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  very  pious,  ener** 
getic  zeal,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  (which,  however,  wat 
4iever  evinced  towards  Catholics) ;  so  that,  by  the  confidence  he  had 
won,  he  was  enabled  to  appease  the  contests  of  the  Anabaptists»  to  uoili 
diem  together,  and  to  regulate  their  social  relations.  Tliey  took  their 
name  from  him,  and  have  since  been  usually  called  Mennonites*  Ha 
died  in  the  year  1661. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Mennonites  call  in  question  th^iir 
descent  from  the  earlier  Anabaptists,  When  the  first  intoxication  ot 
fanatacism  was  over,  they  forgot  all  they  had  perpetrated  under  its  influ* 
ence  ;  and  what  they  heard  recounted  of  themselves,  they  conceived  to 
regard  some  other  community.  Sometimes  they  deduce  their  origin 
from  the  first  Christians  ;^  sometimes  they  assert,  that  quite  indepei^* 

*  Hermaimi  Schyn,  historiiB  Mexinonitarum  plenoir  deductio.  Amstelodami,  1729, 
e.v.p  lie. 

t  Loe.  eK.  p.  18d,  we  find  a  letter  of  Menno  Sfmontfl,  wheieki  be  nye,  he  had 
written  his  treatise  on  baptim  in  German,  **  nam  Latine  inacitie  caoat  non  bene 


%  The  good  Schj^n,  fai  his  HisloriaB  Mennonitarmn  plenior  Dednetio,  c.  i.  AnMt. 
1799.  "  Ex  primis  Chrittiattia,  qui  ex  institotlone  Domini  nostri  Jean  Chriati  exem* 
jiliaqne  Apoetolomm,  per  omnia  Christiana  aecida  in  hone  naqoo  diem  inter  eratera 
dogmata  adnltoram  baptismom  docnenmt,  et  adhae  dooent,  deacendiaae  (MennonU 
tas.**)  Immediately  thereopon,  it  ia  said :  **  Inter  hoe  avcolo  undecimo  (rather  d». 
lideefanfi^emiemraBt  Waldenaea;**    What  a  leap  lh»n  the  fiitt  to  the  twelfth  tm* 
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dently  of  all  outward  impulse,  Menno  Simonk  had  arrived  at  his  pecil* 
liar  opinions  through  the  exclusive  study  of  Holy  Writ  ;*  and  some* 
times  again,  they  allege,  that  among  the  first  Anabaptists  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  there  were,  men  of  a  calm  and  moderate  tone  of  think- 
ing, from  whom  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  }  and  this  aaBer« 
tion  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  foundation*! 

i  Lzn^^Peonliv  dootrinM  of  Um  MeDnoiiitas.    'fhetr  Cbureh-difcipliiie. 

From  the  later  Symbolical  writings  of  the  Anabaptistst  it  is  at  the  first 
flight  evident  who  were  their  progenitors.  We  stiaU  now  proceed  to 
give  the  main  substance  of  these  Confessions,  taking  as  our  standard 
the  Confession  of  Waterland,j:  composed  .in  the  year  1560,  by  John 
Bies  and  Lubbert  Gerardif  Mennonite  preachers ;  without,  however, 
leaving  the  other  unnoticed.  After  enlarging  first  on  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  Confessicm  comes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,  and  says,  that  the  first  man,  by  his  transgression  of  the 
Ihvine  precept,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  God,  yet  had  been  again 
stiengthened  by  consoling  promises,  in  consequence  whereof^  none  of 
his  descendants  are  born  with  the  debt  of  sin,  or  of  penalty.^  This,  in 
itself,  very  obscure  proposition,  derives  from  the  foUowing  doctrines  some 
degree  of  light,  it  might  be  explained,  as  if  the  Mennonites  denied 
original  sin.  But  their  opmion  is  rather,  that  a  sinfulness  is  transmit* 
ted  from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants ;  but  that  it  is  attended  with  no 
debt ;  since  this  b  remitted  by  God's  grace.  In  the  fifth  article,  an 
explanation  is  given  respecting  the  faculties,  which  man  in  his  fallen 
state  still  possesses ;  and  it  is  taught  with  great  propriety,  that  in  the 


*  Sohjn  (loC.  cit.  p.  135)  obto'ves,  after  citing  the  aeooimt  which  Menno  Simonif 
had  ^vea  of  hie  going  forth  out  of  Babylon, — **  EvidentiiBime  constant,  ipsnm  eoli 

eacriB  Scripture  leeUune,  meditatione,  et  illumtnaUone  Spirit oa  Sancti ez  Papatft 

eziviflae."  But  from  the  yeiy  narrative  of  Menno  adduced  bj  Schjn  himeelf,  it  ap. 
pearB,  that  the  tonner,  eyen  when  a  Catholic  priest,  had  been  in  connexion  with  the 
Anabaptiata,  though  he  condemned  the  eztrnvaganeiee  of  the  Mftnater  fanatic*. 

t  6chjrn  ilittona  Mennon  p.  363-^ :  here  he  apfieab  with  juetice  to  aome  farooia- 
Ue  teittimoniee  of  Eraamua, 

I  ThtB  CoofeaBion  ia  found  in  Schyn  Hist.  Menn.  o.  vii.  p.  172.  See,  m  Hist 
Menn.  c.  «y.  p.  78,  the  hiiiorieal  notices  on  this  Confession. 

4  Art  iv.  p.  175.  *-  Eousque  at  nemo  posterorum  ipsiua  reqwctd  hiyns  restitor 
tionis  aut  peccati  aut  culpe  reus  nascatur.**  The  fourth  fonnuUury  of  the  united 
Friealandeia  and  Germans,  which  is  likewise  tolerably  full,  says  in  Article  iii.  '*per 
earn  (inobedientiam)  sibi  omnibusque  suis  posteris  mortem  consciTiti,  atqae  ita  ez 
prestantisaimA  miaerrima  factus  est  cieatura."    See  Hist  Menn.  p.  90. 
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flame  way  as  Adam,  before  his  fall*  had  the  power  of  giving  or  of  refu** 
aiog  admittance  to  the  spirit  of  eril  into  his  soul ;  so  after  the  fidl,  h^ 
still  has  the  power  of  perceiving  the  Divine  influences,  and  accordingly 
of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  same  ;*  and  this  doctrine  other  fOTmularies 
express  to  the  effect,  that  fallen  man  still  possesses  free^^ill^f  Hence 
it  is  cleari  that  the  Mennonites  considered  these  born  of  Adam,  to  be 
subject  to  corruption,  and  as  silch,  to  be  incapable  of  producing  ani 
executing  anything  acceptable  to  €K>d ;  yet  still  they  Mieved  them 
to  be  possessed  of  free-will.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  de« 
<;lare  themselves  explicitly  against  an  absolute  grace  of  election :  they 
even  devote  a  special  article  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  combat 
the  Calvinistic  opinion,  that  Ood  worketh  evil. 

After  confessing,  moreover,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  they 
deckre,  in  terms  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal,  that  saving  ftdth  is 
that  which  **  Worketh  by  charity,"  and  that  through  the  same  is  right- 
eousness acquired.^  Righteousness  they  describe  as  forgiveness  of  sinsi^ 
on  account  of  Christ's  blood,  and  accordingly,  as  a  transformation  of 
the  whole  man ;  so  that  from  a  wicked,  carnal,  avaricious  and  arrogant 
man,  he  becometh  a  good,  spiritual,  generous  and  humble  one ;  in  a 
word,  that  from  an  unrighteous  he  becometh  a  righteous  man.§  What 
they  now  inculcate  respecting  good  works,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course* 
They  even  teach  that  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  regenerated  man 
should  be  in  perfect  correspondency  with  the  Divine  law ;  if,  on  his 
part,  he  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the  future  rewards  so  graciously 
promised.  II 

*  Art  V.  p  176.  **  Eidem  jam  lapao  et  penreroo  ioent  foeulUyi  occmreiu  et  • 
Deo  oblaiom  bonrnn  andiendi,  admittendi,  atttiejiciendi." 

t  Hie  fourth  Formiilaiy  of  tho  united  Friealanden  and  Germans,  Ait  it.  p.  90* 
M  l>r>inui«m  «qne  poet  ac  ante  lapeum  liberam  homini  nliqai«e  voliintatem  aocep* 
(andi  yel  rejiciendi  graiiam  oblatam,**  etc. 

X  Art.  xz.  de  yerft,  fide  ealTificlt.  **  Omnibus  bonia  et  benefieiis,  aoe  Jeeui  Chris. 
tDB,  per  merika  loa.  ad  pecOalorum  «ilatem,a0qui8ivit.  fruimur  grstibM  per  yenun  et 
Tivam  fidem,  que  per  charitatem  opecatur."  The  third  STmbolical  writing  of  tho 
united  Frietlanden  and  Germans  called  the  "Olive  Branch,**  sajs:  **Hincpatet, 
ftindamentale  ccrtumqoe  filiomm  Dei  oriterium  et  Jesu  Christi  membioram  esse  ye- 
ram  et  salTificam  fidem  per  charitatem  operantem.** 

(  Art.  zzi.  **  Per  yiram  ejusmodi  fidem  aeqoirimus  veram  jostittam,  id  est,  eod- 
donationem  sive  remissionem  onmium  tam  prsteritorum  quam  praMontium  peccaU^ 
nun,  propter  sangoinem  effusum  Jesa  Christi,  nt  et  yeram  justitiam,  qus  per  Jesum, 
eo-operante  8piritti  saneto,  abundanter  in  nos  effunditur  vel  infunditur  (let  the  reader 
here  mark  the  adoption  of  Catholic  phraseology ;)  adeo  ut  ex  malis,  camalibus,  ava- 
lis,  Miperbis  fiamos  boni,  npiritoalas,  libwales,  homiles,  atque  ito  ex  injustia,  rerera 
justL" 

1  AitxaiL 
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Of  Buch  ngbteotts  and  regeoermted  meiiy  (be  Church,  according  to 
tfaein»  exchiMwely  coDflbts.*  lo  this  haih  Christ  appointed  a  teaching 
ttunifltry ;  for  although  every  beUever  he  a  member  of  Christ,  he  is  not 
•n  that  account  a  bisbopi  priest,  or  deacon ;  for  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church,  consists  of  various  members.  Moreover,  the  ministers  of  the 
4rord,  though  called  and  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  same,  must  be 
confirmed  through  imposition  of  hands  on  the  part  of  the  elders.f  Lastly* 
Ibey  must  set  forth  only  what  coincides  with  the  written  word  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament* 

Christ,  according  to  them,  hath  instituted  only  two  sacraments  to  be 
administered  by  the  teachers.  The  sacraments  are  outward,  seneiUe 
acts,  whereby  is  represented  an  inward,  divine  act,  that  transforms,  jus- 
tifies, spiritually  nourishes  and  sustains  man  ;  while  the  person  receiving 
the  sacrament  testifies  thereby  his  religion,  his  faith,  his  penitence,  and 
his  obedience,  and  binds  himself  to  the  observance  of  the  latter.  Here, 
Jiowever,  we  must  remark  that  in  this  system,  neither  by  baptism,  nor 
)>y  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  these  are  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Menn<»i. 
ftes,  is  that  divine  power  communicated,  which  purifies,  renovates,  and 
nourishes  the  spirit  of  man.  They  merely  typify  what  perpetually 
occurs  through  the  power,  which  from  Christ  and  his  spirit  eternally 
#treams  down  on  all  believers,  and  only  symbolize  this  constant  action 
of  the  Deity.  The  Mennonite^  moreover,  baptize  only  adults,  as  theae 
^one  are  capable  of  faith  and  penitence.  That  their  doctrine,  respect* 
Uig  original  sin,  renders  infant  baptism,  in  their  opinion,  unnecessary, 
is  clear  from  what  has  been  above  stated.^  Lastly,  Menno  Simonis 
adopted  the  washing  the  feet  of  the  travelling  brethren  as  an  indiq>en«> 
jable  ceremony ;  and  the  confession  of  the  united  Frieslanders  and 
Germans  expressly  upholds  it,  and  makes  mention  of  it  after  the  article 
of  baptism.^ 

On  impenitent  sinners,  excommunication,  after  some  brotherly  exhor* 
jtationfi!^  is  rigidly  enforced.]] 

Obedience  to  the  civil  power  is  en|oined  as  a  religious  duty ;  yet,  suk^ 
gular  enough,  it  is  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  noagis* 
iracy  is  unbecoming  to  the  true  Christian  (aut  male  aut  plane  non  cob» 
venire)  ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  should  forbear  undertaking  offices 
9f  this  kind*  The  motive  assigned  is^  that  Christ  instituted  no  civil 
.iiUbority,  and  still  less  did  he  command  his  apostles  to  asnune  the 


fles  alas  f<»inobu{y  «r  lbs  aDHed  FkiiriaaidM  fuod 
t  Alt.  ziii.  p.  101.  I  Art.  xzav*  oavl. 
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fuoctidoBof  magiBtmey.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  invited  by  him 
to  imitate  his  defenceleeB  life,  and  to  carry  his  croes,  whereby  certainly 
nothing  of  earthly  grandeur,  secular  power»  or  the  right  of  the  swonl 
was  indicated*  Moreover,  princes  and  public  functionaries  are  under 
the  obligation  of  waging  war,  of  marching  against  enemies,  and  depriving 
them  of  prq>erty  and  life  ;  but  all  this  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian** 
Finally,  the  Mennonites  abs<rfutely  proscribe  all  oaths ;  and»  in  almoot 
all  their  confessiona^  declare  against  polygamy«t 


$  Lxm<— Canclorion.    Speeiil  cMitcoveaiati 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  statement,  that 
the  Mennonites  in  several  articles  of  doctrine  differ  considerably  from 
the  first  Anabaptists,  and  that  they  have  thrown  off  their  more  fanatical 
tenets.  The  direct  revelations  from  Heaven,  communicated  to  each 
individual,  have  here  ceased ;  and  we  find  established  a  distinct  order 
of  ministers,  bound  by  the  written  word.  The  violent  introduction  of 
God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  associated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  estab- 
lished  order  of  society,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  has  given  way  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  inward  life,  and  to  a  concomitant  willingness  to 
assist  the  indigent  according  to  ability,  and  to  share  every  thing  with 
them  in  Christian  love,  without  any  external  community  of  goods  being 
required.  By  the  setting  forth  of  a  common  system  of  doctrines,  more* 
over,  very  unchristian  and  demoralizing  tenets  have  been  excluded. 
But  in  other  respects,  we  clearly  discern  in  the  Mennonite  only  the 
purified  Anabaptist.  In  the  view,  especially,  entertained  respecting  the 
civil  power,  we  see  the  glimmering  of  that  earlier  fanaticism,  that  would 
fain  have  doomed  it  to  utter  destruction,  as  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
Christian.  In  the  prohibition,  likewise,  to  engage  in  war.  and  to  take 
oathSf  we  see  ever  shadowed  forth  that  ideal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Anabaptists,  was  to  confer  a  sudden  feli- 
city on  the  world. 

Yet  the  establishment  of  a  definite  system  of  doctrines,  already  ad* 
verted  to,  must  be  so  understood  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  This 
will  be  apparent  from  what  follows,  wherein  the  opposition  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Waterland  and  the  united  Frieslanders  and  Germans,  ^to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  be  more  closely  examined. 

The  Mennonites,  likewise,  soon  broke  up  into  different  parties ;  but 


»  Art  jcttvii.  t  Art.  «xviii. 
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as  the  sect  had  lost  all  high  importance,  most  of  the  controTerries  that 
sprang  up  in  its  hosom,  were  utterly  insignificant.  They  divided  into 
the  subtle,  and  the  gross  party.  Those,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient rule  of  manners,  received  the  former  epithet ;  the  latter  was  given 
to  those,  who  allowed  themselves  various  mitigations  of  the  rule.  Tlie 
latter  are  called  from  the  district  in  Holland,  which  they  inhabit,  Wa- 
terlanders ;  the  former  Flemings  and  Frieslanders.  The  groes  Men- 
oonites  soon  became  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  whileTthe  subtle  ones 
disputed  among  themselves  on  the  questions,  whether  or  not  a  Mennon* 
ite  may  acquire  by  purchase  a  house ;  whether  it  be  also  lawful  for  him 
to  clothe  himself  in  fine  linen,  if  he  wishes  truly  to  evince  the  austere 
spirit  of  the  sect.  These  and  the  like  differences  fall  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiries ;  though  the  first  mentioned  controversy,  as  a 
remnant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  goods,  and  of  the  prohibi- 
tion to  hold  property,  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  coincides  with  the 
fact,  that  the  rigid  Anabaptists  frequently  wish  to  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  farmers  of  lands. 

The  Ukevallists,  called  after  a  preacher  of  Friesland,  who  maintained 
the  proposition,  that  Judas,  and  the  high-priests,  who  condemned  Christ, 
as  they  only  executed  the  divine  decrees,  have  been  admitted  to  salva- 
tion, can  here  only  receive  a  passing  notice.  More  important  are  the 
differences  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  individual,  whatever 
may  be  his  doctrinal  views — should  he  even  be  a  Socinian — can  be  re-> 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  community,  or  can  be  permanently  so  con- 
sidered ?  This  question  was  connected  with  that  respecting  the  value 
and  importance  of  public  formularies,  to  which  the  Mennonites  on  the 
whole,  though  at  different  times  they  published  several  confessions, 
were  never  very  favourably  disposed.  Those,  who  declared  for  abso- 
lute freedom,  were  called  Remonstrants,  and  also  Galenists,  from  their 
leader,  a  physician  of  that  name,  at  Amsterdam.  Their  opponents,  the 
Apostools,  were  likewise  called  after  a  physician  in  their  communion 
of  that  name,  who  resided  at  Amsterdam.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
Mennonites  unreflectingly  opened  a  door  to  foreign  influences,  their  old 
respectable,  though  oflen  pedantic,  earnestness,  and  the  religious  hallow 
of  life  by  degrees  declined.  Or  rather  is  not  this  phenomenon — this 
aversion  to  a  settled  definite  system  of  doctrine — a  remnant  of  that  one- 
sided practical  tendency,  which  characterized  the  sect  in  its  very  origin ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  it  tolerated  in  its  bosom  the  most  various, 
and  the  most  opposite  views  on  the  most  important  dogmas  of  faith  ? 
The  original  spirit,  accordingly,  would  here  have  only  returned. 

So  much  respecting  the  Mennonites  or  Anabaptists.     With  them  the 
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*S«pfM(9  are  not  to  be  confounded.  Such  are  thoee  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land named,  who  with  respect  to  infiint  baptism  hold  opinions  similar 
4o  those  of  the  Mennonites,  without,  however,  being  on  other  points 
^distinguishable  from  the>Eng^ish  Cal?inists  of  that  party.  From  ttio 
year  1683  they  have  formed  a  separate  community.   , 
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i  txlT.— Booft  iMoneaS  pMaanaff  HmtAA 

Whobvss  would  undertake  the  task  of  traeiug  hiatfiricalfy  tfce  gfB/i^ 
ttal  deyelopment  of  Protestant  Sectarianism,  should  after  the  Anabap-' 
tists  treat  of  the  Schwenkfeldians,  who  though  they  appeared  only  a  few 
yeariB  later  than  the  former,  yet,  as  exaggerated  spiritualists,  stand  conw 
siderabfy  higher.  He  would  next  have  to  describe  some  indiridual  en' 
thusiasts,  as  well  as  larger  conMnunities  of  this  descO'iptiion,  that  made 
their  appearanee  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  former  half 
of  the  seventeenth  eenf ury ;  and  then  only  could  be  turn  to  the  Qua- 
kers, who  went  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  boldest  spiritualism,  and 
were  to  be  outdone  onfy  by  contradictions.  Among  the  first  Anabap^ 
tists,  the  effort  of  a  false  spirrtualism  took  q/d\ie  an  eccentric  course, 
and  the  pure  spiritual  life,  which  they  would  fain  have  hitrodueed,  rested 
on  the  expectation  of  an  extraordinary,  marvellous  introduction  of  a 
higher  order  of  things  into  this  lower  world.  All  the  ordinary  rektions 
of  earthly  life  were  menaced  wirth  destruction,  and  that  delvcate  subtle 
kingdom  of  the  spirit,  which  they  aimed  at,  was  tn  manifold  ways  trou-* 
bled  by  a  very  gross  political  spffit ;  for  earthly  bonds  cannot  be.  With" 
out  violence,  suddenly  dissevered,  norf  at  once,  replaced  by  supermua* 
danities.  This  spiritual  kingdom  was  founded  in  a  very  carnal  man- 
ner, and  the  means  proved  destructive  to  the  end.  The  supersensual 
principle,  also,  even  where  it  had  attained,  in  this  sect,  to  any  consoli- 
dation,  was  not  presented  in  its  purity  and  integrity  f  since  the  sacra- 
ment  was  retained,  not  as  the  channel  and  conductor,  but  merely  as  the 
emblem  of  divine  graces.  Moreover,  among  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
there  were  some  which  mere  accident  had  annexed  to  its  stem^  or 
which  at  least  had  not  naturally  ^own  out  of  its  root. 

Far  more  developed  appears  the  spiritualism  of  Schwenkfeld,  whose 
peculiarities,  however,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  point  out ;  as  no  remains 
of  his  sect  have  survived  down  to  our  days.  But  in  its  most  complete 
form  doth  this  false  spiritualism  manifest  itself,  as  we  before  said,  among 
the  Quakers,  who  honour  as  their  founder  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker 
and  shepherd,  bom  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire^  in  the  year  162-1,  and 
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"who  ^parted  tfiis  life  io  tiie  year  1600.  Amonf  the  QiMkkera  we  dis* 
oover  mn  inlefior  piety*  wJbichr  wben  ve  eaa  succeed  in  iorgettisg,  now 
«Bd  theot  <He  utter  perveiaeBen  of  the  whole  ^wteai*  marvellously 
oiMers  aad  tefresbesy  aod  eTeii,at  times,  deeply  moves  the  mind,  though 
not,  by  any  means,  in  the  same  degree  as  our  own  better  mysticism. 
Moneover,  we  find  among  them  a  conscious  and,  firm  prosecution  of  the 
point  of  view  they  have  once  adopted— a  consistency  extremely  plea»* 
tug  and  cheering,  which  flinches  from  no  oonsequences,  and  has  given 
to  Quakerism  such  an  advantage  over  the  orthodox  Protestantism, 
irhere  the  meet  crying  dissonances  are  to  be  found.  All  parts  stand  in 
ih&  most  harmonions  pioportion  with  each  other,  forming  a  fine  con* 
Bected  whole,  whose  architectural  perfection  leaves  little  to  be  desired ; 
and  Io  (he  Catholic,  especially,  who  is  forced  by  his  own  religious  sys- 
tem to  look  eveiy  where  lor  internal  keeping  and  consistency,  appears 
entitled  Io  respect.  Consistency  is  not,  indeed,  truth  itself,  and  doth 
not  even  supply  its  place  ;  but  a  system  of  doctrine  is  ever  false,  which 
taclndes  parts  inconsistent  with  the  whole.  In  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  ihe  sect,  we  doubtless  do  not  find  this  internal  harmony  of  system, 
nor  the  transparent  deamess  of  doctrine  determined  thereby ;  but  that 
tbe  system  was  capable  of  attaining  to  this  harmony,  lay  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  fiindamental  idea,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  A  very  re« 
narkable  and  amiable  trait  of  Quakerism  is  that  avoidance  of  every 
kind  ci  aspeiaty,  which  so  frequently  shocks  us  in  the  orthodox  Protest- 
suitism.  The  manner,  too,  wherein  the  Quakers  treat  all  the -better 
phenonmna  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  times  anterior  toChristianity, 
evinces  great  tenderness  of  feeling;  nor  is.  this  less  manifest  in  their 
ff€||eclion  of  the  Calviaistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Here, 
also,  the  Quaker  strives  to  emulate  the  Catholic ;  but  the  capital  error 
of  Quakerism  is,  that  though  in  itself  a  fair,  deeply  conceived  and  har- 
monious system,  it  stands  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  historical 
Christianity,  and  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  annihilates  the  same;  for  this  the 
following  exposition  of  its  principles  will  clearly  show.  This  task  we  wiU 
now  undertake,  taking  for  our  guide  the  Apology  by  Barclay — the  most 
celebrated  writer  among  the  Quakers,  and  whose  book  enjoys  an  almost 
symbolical  authority ;  for,  thev  have  not  put  forth  a  regular  confession 
4rffiuth.* 


*  Bobertt  Barelai  Hieologrin  yere  Chriitiane  Apolofia,  edit  lee.,  Lcmd.  1739. 
With  Barclay,  however,  we  ihall  always  compare  the  following  work,  entitled  :  ••  A 
portraitare  of  Quakeritm,  taken  from  a  view  of  the  moral  edaeation,  diwipline,  pe. 
collar  eoBtoms,  leligioos  principles  of  the  society  of  friends."  By  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  Esq^  in  throe  vols.,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1807.    The  aadsor  was,  for  a  long  thne,  in 
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Before,  however,  we  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  syatonfc 
of  this  remarkable  religious  community,  we  must  lay  before  them  Ae 
motives,  which  induced  its  first  propagators  to  establish  a  peculiar  seet* 
Like  many  other  religious  parties,  in  the  deeply  convulsed  age  of  Crom- 
well, they  particularly  missed  in  the  High  Church  of  England,  the  free 
expansion  of  the  spirit  of  piety— religious  life,  and  interior  warmth,  and 
unction.  Every  thing  in  this  Church  appeared  to  them  torpid  and 
petrified.  The  Divine  Spirit,  which  heretofore  had  filled  the  Church, 
was  denied,  and  out  of  the  living  congregation  had  been  banisfaedt  and 
confined  to  the  dead  word  of  Scripture ;  and  the  boast  of  the  RefwmeiSr 
that  this  dead  word  would  infallibly  shed  a  heavenly  Mgbt  over  its 
readers,  and  enkindle  them  with  a  holy  fire,  was  refuted  by  every  day's 
experience.  The  established  worship  appeared  void  and  meamngleas 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
a  dry,  cheeriess  repetition  of  forms  and  hymns,  composed  though  they 
were  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  And  in  fact,  when  the  real  presence 
of  the  Saviour  had  been  rejected,  and  the  sacrifice  been  aboliahed, 
nothing  more  remained,  which  directly  and  by  itself  coiJd  fill  the  sus- 
ceptible soul  with  devotion  and  sacred  awe,  or  exalt,  solace  and  blesB  it. 
The  act  was  bereaved  of  its  very  soul ;  it  became  an  earthly  thing,  and 
though  rational,  yet  unspiritual  and  uninspiring.  All  now  depended  on 
the  fact,  whether  the  preacher  were  able  to  draw  words  of  life  from 
the  inmost  core  of  a  soul,  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  were  enabled 
to  edify  by  a  heavenly  power  the  assembled  believers,  and  by  the  bom- 
bined  animation,  clearness,  and  depth  of  his  discourses  to  initiate  tii«n 
more  and  more  in  the  mysteries  of  Christ*s  kingdom.  Rut  it  was  hero 
precisely  tfie  longings  of  the  Quakers  were  most  cruelly  deceived ;  »o 
that  not  uifrequently  they  would  interrupt  the  sermons  of  the  Anglican 
ministers,  and  in  their  revolted  feelings  would  bid  **  the  man  of  wood'* 
descend  from  the  pulpit.  Even  the  most  spiritual-minded  preacher  is 
not  master  of  celestial  unction  and  illumination ;— days  and  weeks  of 
internal  dryness  and  desolation  win  occur  ;-Hind  no  human  art  can 
supply  the  gift  frOm  above.  The  majority  of  preachers,  alas  \  abound 
neither  in  divine  nor  human  energy  5— others  possess  not  even  the 
will ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that  the  greater  part  of  ser- 
mens  attain  not  by  one-half  their  end,  and  very  many  fall  even  far  tlboxt 
of  it.  This  the  Quakers  deeply  felt ;  and  in  default  of  an  act  in  ithe 
public  worship,  which  by  its  intrinsic  worth  could  seize  possession  of 
the  soul,  they  rejected  the  whole  established  service,  as  an  institution 

habits  of  interoourae  with  the  Quaken ;  aod  finding  them  vijrorous  opponento  to  the 
■Uve.tnde»  to  the  suppreision  whexeof  Clarkflon  devoted  all  hie  energies,  he  came  to 
entertain  a  gnat  aiOEbcUon  for  them.    This  book  must  be  used  with  cautaoa. 
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incapable  of  aatisfyiog  the  higher  wants  of  the  religious  man*  To  this 
we  must  add  the  numberless  disputes,  which  thea  convulsed  the  Angli* 
can  Church.  Opioioos  crowded  upoa  opinions,  each  seeking  its  founda- 
tton  in  Holy  Writ ;  yet  not  one  being  able  to  prove  by  that  standard 
its  own  truth,  or  the  untenableness  of  the  opposite  systems ;  and  no 
living  human  authority,  invested  with  a  divine  sanction,  was  anywhere 
recognised.  It  appeared  to  the  Quakers,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity 
were  in  imminent  danger ;  and  that,  if  they  had  no  other  support  than 
Holy  Writ,  they  must  perish  in  the  struggle  of  parties.  Thus  they 
receded  from  every  external  institution — ^not  only  from  the  Church  and 
pablic  worship,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  from  Scripture  itself;  and,  for 
what  they  held  to  be  vital  truths  of  salvation,  they  nought  an  inde- 
fltructible  basis  in  the  mmediat/t  inspiration  of  a  creative,  inward  light, 
which,  wUhona  any  other  medium^  w9b  to  bei  if  not  the  exclusive,  yet  the 
principal  source  of  nurture  to  the  spirit, 

$  Lxv.— Reli^oue  system  of  the  Quakers.    The  Inward  Light. 

While  avoiding  all  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Paradisaic 
man,*  the  Quakers  hold,  that  from  the  fallen  Adam,  a  germ  of  death, 
n  seed  of  sin,  has  been  scattered  over  all  his  posterity ;  for  the  word 
**  original  sin"  they  will  not  empk>y,  nor  indeed  any  other  technical 
expression  unsanctioned  by  the  usage  of  Scripture.  Hereby  all  men 
were  entirely  bereaved  of  the  Divine  image,  which,  however,  the 
Quakers  do  not  particularize  ;  and  this  bereavement,  according  to  them, 
must  be  nnderstood  by  the  menaced  death,  which  they  thus  conceive 
to  have  been  only  spiritual. f  So  long,  however,  as  the  universal  seed 
of  death,  through  a  conscious  and  active  culture  of  the  same,  beareth 
no  fruits ;  it  constitutes,  they  continue,  no  guilt,  and  therefore  by  no 


*  Barolaii  Apolog.  theolog.  Christ  p.  70.  *'  CnrioMui  ilia*  noCkmes,  qms  plMiqvs 
doeent,  de  stata  Ade  ante  lapram,  prstereo,**  eto. 

t  L  e.  **  Heo  mors  non  fait  externa,  sea  dJasolatk)  ezterioris  hominis ;  nam  quoad 
bane  non  mortuos  est,  nisi  moltoa  post  annos.  Ita  oportet  esse  mortem  quoad  spiii- 
toalem  vitam  et  commanionem  cum  Deo.*'  A  valid  oonclosion,  forsooth!  What  a 
betrayal,  too,  of  i^orance  in  philology  !  On  all  this  Clarkson  fturnishes  ns  with 
more  details.  Of  the  oonseqoences  which  Adam*s  sin  produced  first  m  him,  and 
then  in  all  his  posterity,  Clarkson  says  as  follows :  **  In  the  same  manner  as  distem- 
per occasions  animal  life  to  droop,  and  to  lose  its  poweri,  and  finally  to  cease ;  so  vau 
tighteoosness,  or  his  rebellion  agamst  this  Divine  light  of  the  Spirit,  that  was  within 
him,  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  his  Bpiritnal  feelings  and  perceptions;  for  he  became 
dead,  as  it  were,  in  consequence,  as  to  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  ei^oyment  of  His 
presence.**    See  the  above  cited  work,  p.  115. 
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BMans  entaik  damoatioii.  On  this  aocoant»  unoonBcious  infiuits  were 
not  subject  to  eternal  punishment.* 

In  a  very  remaricable  way  do  these  sectaries  represent  the  work  of 
the  atonement  after  Adam's  fall.  God  doth  not  merely  promise  a  future 
Redeemer  : — He  not  only  guideth  the  general  and  particular  destinies 
<^  individuals  and  nations,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  day 
of  the  incarnate  deity ; — He  doth  not  merely  vouchsafe  to  raise  up 
among  all  nations  wise  men«  teachers  of  their  contemporaries  in  word 
and  deed,  great  law-gtvers  and  rulers.  No !  ffom  the  liOgos  himself, 
who  personally  appeareth  in  the  centre  of  history,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  merits,  a  creative  vital  principle  emanates  through  all  ages,  as  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle  the  rays  are  admitted  to  every  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference ;  so  that  the  breath  of  Christ*^  Spirit  blows  forward  and 
backward,  and  leaveth  no  one  untouched.  To  this  they  refer  the  passage 
in  St.  John's  Gospel :  *'  He  is  the  true  Light,  which  enlighteneth  every 
man,  that  cometh  into  the  world."t 

We  must  not  here  think  of  St.  Justin's  nri^ftM  r^Z  xiy  (seed  of  the 
Logos)  A«V«'  v^ff  fM  viK«r ;  for,  by  this  is  understood  the  germ  of  rationa* 
iity,  the  image  of  God,  the  copy  <^  the  Logos  in  every  man — in  one 
word,  the  higher  nature  of  man  himself.  But,  under  the  aforesaid  light, 
which  emanates  from  Christ  to  every  member  of  the  human  race,  the 
Quakers  understand  a  divine  energy,  to  be  superadded  only  to  man's 
higher  nature.:^    . 


*^  BarclaioB,  p.  70.  **  Quod  Deo«  boo  malum  infuitibui  noa  impatat,  donee  m 
iUi  actualiter  pecando  conjungant/*  &c.  The  whole  is  thui  tuiDined  ap  in  p  80. 
**Confitemur  igritur,  lemen  peccatt  ab  Adamo  ad  omncs  homines  traiiBmitti  (licet 
Bernini  impatatnm,  donee  peccando  seae  illi  actoaliter  jmi^rat^)  in  qoo  aemine  omnL 
DOS  oocaMNieiB  peccandi  pp0lNiit«  es  ongo  omntoni  inalariint  actionemf  et  oositation* 
am  in  ooidibna  hominom  eat;  t^*^  nempe  i^uvr^  (nt  v.  ad  Rom.  habet :)  i.  e.  in  qnl 
morte  omnea  peccavere.  Hoc  enim  peccati  aemen  frequenter  in  Scriptora  mofa  diei- 
lor,  et  corpus  mortifemm,  quum  re  verk  mors  lit  ad  vitam  jnstitie  et  aanctitatia; 
ideoqne  hoc  semen,  et  quod  ex  eo  fit,  dicitur  homo  yetust  vetus  Adam,  in  quo  omnes 
paecant  Pkoinde  hoc  nomine  ad  significandum  peecatnm  ilhid  utimnr,  et  non  ori^. 
anli  peocato,  oojns  phmais  in  Seriptnrl  nulla  fit  mentio.  et  sub  qua  exeogitata,  et  at 
hoo  veibo  ntar,  insenptnrali  barbazkmo,  h»e  peccati  in&ntibus  imputatio  Inter  Clms- 


t  BarclaiuB,  p.  196.  ^  Hie  locus  nobis  ita  favet,  at  a  qutbosdam  Quakerovom 
textusnuncupetur;  luculenter  enim  nostram  propoaitionem  demonstrat,  ut  vtx  vel 
•onsequcntitL  vel  deductione  egeat." 

}  Claikson  in  the  aboTccited  work,  p.  117.  dilfers  from  Barclay  According  to 
Ike  ftwmer,  **  God  did  not  entirely  ceaae  from  bestowing  His  Spirit  open  Adam's  poa. 
ferity."  According  to  the  latter,  Christianity  is  quite  a  new  manifestation  of  grace 
on  6od*s  part,  in  order  to  regenemte  man ;  **a  new  visitation  of  life,  the  oljeet  of 
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Arooad  fiiis  Tital  principle,  dispeiMed  liy  Christ,  the  eternal  fiiend  ef 
nan,  and  penrading  the  human  race,  thrmigh  all  the  extent  of  spaoe 
and  of  time,  revolve  all  the  thoagfats  and  feelings  of  iStke  Qoakera  :— to 
tilts  is  all  piety  and  devotional  awe  referred,  and  hence,  we  inust  make 
enraehres  particolariy  acquainted  with  the  description,  which  they  give 
of  it.  They  apply  to  it  various  denominations,  such  as  ^spiritual, 
edestialf  and  invisihie  principle  and  organ,  wherein  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  dwell ;  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  wherewith  all  the 
•aints  are  nourished  to  eternal  life  ;"  **  the  internal  light,^  on  whidi 
account  the  Quakers  are  called  the  Friends  of  Light,  or  simply  Friends 
— (a  title  which  is  the  most  gratifying  to  them) — ^  the  inward  Christ," 
••  the  seed  of  Christ,"  "  grace,'*  "  internal  revelation,"  and  so  forth,* 

From  the  lips  of  the  Quakers,  these  words  ever  resounded ;  but  the 
Anglicans  would  by  no  means  understand  them.  Barclay  bitterly 
complains  of  this,  and  says,  that  while  formerly  those  only  were  held 
to  be  Christians,  who,  as  St.  Faul  (in  Romans  viii.  9)  teacheth,  had 
•*  the  jSpirit  of  Christ,"  or,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the  same  place 
(viii.  14),  ^  those  only  are  the  sons  of  Godf  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God ;"  no  one  now  any  longer  recognizes  the  sovereign  neoessity  of 
this  possession  by  the  Spirit-f  It  was  objected  to  the  Quakers,  that 
they  held  man  to  be  of  a  divine  essence,  or  every  individual  to  ht 
Christ    Others  again  interpreted  their  language,  as  signifying  by  the 

wfaieh  waa  to  reftora  men,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  their  original  innoc«noe  or  con- 
dition." 

*  hoe.  cit  p.  106.  *«  Hoc  semfa&e,  gniit,  Terbo  Dei  et  Inoiine,  ^uo  anmnqaein^iie 
iDaminsri  dioimiis,  ejnsqoe  mensuram  aliqoam  kahere  in  erdine  mi  salotem,  et  quod 
koininis  pertinacift  et  vcdontatis  ^os  maligoitate  resisti,  extingni,  vnhienuri,  preroi« 
occidi  et  crucifidi  potest,  minime  intclligimus  piopiiam  essentiam  et  naturam  Dei  in 
•e  precise  suoitam,  que  in  partes  et  mensoras  non  est  divisibilis  ....  sed  inteUigi* 
mos  spirituale,  celeste,  et  invisibile  principinm  et  organomi  in  quo  Deus.  ut  est  I^ater, 
TiVxa  et  Sptritus,  habitat ;  cojus  divine  et  glorioss  rite  mensara  omnibus  inest, 
sicut  semen,  quod  ex  naturl  suA  omnes  ad  bonmn  inyital  et  inclinat,  et  hoc  yoca* 
mos  Tehieulam  Dei,  spiritoale  Cbristi  cogpua^  camem  et  sanguinRm  ChrisU,  qae  ox 
cobIo  venere,  et  de  qaibus  omnes  saneti  comedont,  et  natrinntnr  in  vitam  etemam. 
Et  sicut  contra  omnia  facta  mala  hoc  lumen  et  semen  testatur,  ita  ab  eb  etiam  crucu 
filptur,  extinguitur,  et  occiditur ;  et  t  malo  fugit  et  abhorrct,  quod  nature  sue  noxium 
et  oontrarium  est  Et  quum  hoc  nunquam  separetnr  t  Deo  et  Ckristo,  sed  ubi  est, 
Ibi  etiam  Deus  et  Christus  est  in  illo  involutns  et  velatus :  eo  igitur  rcspectii,  ubi  ilH 
ren'stitur,  Deui  dicitnr  resisti  et  deprimi  et  Christus  crucifigi  et  ocoidi,  et  sicot  etiam 
Incipitur  in  corde,  et  effectnm  suum  natoralem  et  proprittm  pveducere  non  impeditsr, 
Christus  formatur  et  susciCatur  in  corde.  .  .  .  Hie  est  Christus  ille  inleraus,  de  quo 
not  tantum  et  tam  sepe  loqui  et  declarare  audimur,  ubique  predioantes  ilium,  at 
omnes  hortantei,  nt  in  lumen  credant,  iUique  obediant,  ut  Christum  in  semetipsia 
natom  et  exsuscitatum  noscant,  ab  onmi  peccato  illos  liberantem.** 

t  Loo.  cit  p.  4. 
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inward  light,  merely  the  con9cience»  the  reason^  or  the  religious  feeling 
of  man.  AH  these  allegations  they  denied^  in  replying  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  is  not  the  essence  of  the  D^ty  itself^  bat  an  energy 
and  an  organ  of  God  ;  whereby  divine  life,  as  from  a  grain  of  seed,  is 
expanded  in  man.  They  added,  they  did  not  even  compare  themselves 
with  Christ,  as  in  him  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  ;  but  they  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  him,  as  the  vine-branch  to  the  vine-stem,  which 
diffuses  vigour  through  every  part*  Liastly,  the  inward  light,  they  said» 
is  not  a  human  faculty,  since  in  quality  it  is  distinct  from  the  nature 
of  man.*    The  real  cause  of  these  mistakes,  we  shall  point  out  below. 

i  LZ7I. — Continuation  of  the  lame  sulijeet    Effects  of  the  Inward  Ligrht. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  workings  of  this  inward  light. 
Every  man  hath  a  day  of  visitation,  (diem  visUaticnis)^  on  which  Grod 
graciously  approacheth  to  him,  and  will  awaken  and  enlighten  him,  in 
order  to  form  Christ  within  his  soul.  From  this  no  one  is  excepted, 
but  yet  no  one  is  forced  :  (for  predestination  there  is  none,  nor  irre- 
sistibly working  grace.):|r  The  instrument  which  €rod  employs  for  this 
end,  is  the  inward  revelation,  which,  withouc  any  sort  of  mediom^ — 
without  outward  words  or  signs,  endeavoors  to  implant  moral  and 
religious  ideas  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  hath  sufficient  power  to  make 
them  living.^    This  inward  light  our  authority  continues  to  say,  all  the 


•  Loc.cit.p.107.8. 

t  Loo.  c!t.  p.  103.  **Primo  quod  Dens,  qui  ex  infinito  buo  arooro  filiam  ranm  in 
mundum  misit,  qui  pro  omnibus  mortem  guitavit.  unieuique,  sive  Judteo,  rive  GentiU, 
live  TurcflB,  nhe  ScythsB,  sive  Indo,  Bive  Barbaro  .  .  .  certum  diem  et  TiaitatJonH 
tempus  dcderit,  quo  die  et  tempore  ponibile  est  illis  Bervari  et  beneficii  Christi  mortis 
partieipes  fieri.  Secundo,  quod  in  enm  finem  Deus  commonicaverit  et  unicnique 
homini  dedcrit  mensuram  quandam  luminis  filii  bui,  menauram  gratis,  seu  maoifes. 
tationem  Spiritfks.  .  .  .  Tertio,  quod  DeuB  per  hoc  lumen  et  semen  invitet  onmes,  et 
singruloB  vocet,  Bed  et  arj^^t,  et  hortetur  illos,  cumque  illlB  quasi  dlsceptet  in  ordtne 
ad  Balutem.** 

t  Barclay  Bays  of  Calvin's  doctrine,  p.  84 :  **  Quam  mazime  Deo  fnjarioBa  est, 
quia  ilium  peccati  authorem  efficit,  quo  nihil  naturaa  sua  magris  contrarium  esse 
potest.  Fateor  hujus  doctrinn  afBrmatores  banc  consequentiam  negare ;  scd  hoc 
nihil  est,  nisi  pura  illuBio,  cum,  ita  diserte  ez  doctrine  suft.  pendeat,  nee  minus  ridicn. 
him  sit,  quam  si  quis  pertinaciter  negaret,  unum  et  duo  fkcere  tria.**  Compare 
Clarkson,  vol.  ii.  c.  viii.  Relip.  p.  316.  •*  This  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  particularly  contrary  to  those  of 
St.  Paul  himself,  ftom  whom  it  is  principally  taken.'* 

{  Loc.  cit  p.  19.  **  Oportet  igitur  fateri,  hoc  esse  Sanctorum  fidei  objcctum  pnn« 
cipale  et  originale,  quod  sine  hoc  nulla  certa  et  firma  fides  esse  potest.    Et  saepe  k^c 
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ancient  philoeophers  and  teachers  of  nations  attest — ^this  all  the  higher 
efforts,  which  we  meet  with  in  oniversal  history,  avouch  {revelath 


This  inward  word,  whereby  €rod  speaketh  to  every  man,  and  mani* 
festeth  Himself  to  him,  is,  through  the  external  revelation  and  the 
communication  of  Holy  Writf  not  rendered  unnecessary,  either  for 
mankind  in  general,  or  even  for  such  as  are  acquainted  with  God*s 
outward  word.  That  that  mysterious  language  of  God  is  requisite  for 
opening  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  for  admitting  its  contents  into  our 
soul,  ought  never  to  be  doubted,  says  Barclay,  (this  is  the  revdath  tul^ 
jeetwa ;)  **  for  the  things  that  are  of  €rod,  no  man  knoweth,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  have  we  received  the  Spirit  that  is  of 
God,  that  we  may  know  the  things  that  are  given  us  from  €M." — 
(I  Cor.  il  V.  1 1-12.)'^  But  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  objective 
revelation  is  indispensable,  and  is  Co  be  considered  as  the  primary 
source  of  truth,  and  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  a  subordinate  kindi* 
for  the  source,  from  which  Scripture  itself  flowed,  must  surely  stand 
higher  than  the  latter.  It  is  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  Holy  Writ 
itself  first  acquires  authority ;  and,  therefore,  is  the  Spirit  the  first 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  truth.  In  one  word,  continue  the  QuakerSt 
if  it  be  true,  that  it  is  through  the  Spirit  alone  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
real  knowledge  of  God ;  that  through  Him  we  are  to  be  led  into  all 
truth,  and  are  to  be  taught  all  things ;  then  it  is  the  Spirit  and  not  Scrip- 


rnno  fides  et  prodocitor  et  nutritor  abaqae  externui  illis  et  yisibilibuB  tapplementit,  ut 
in  pemiiiltis  ncraram  literamm  ezemplw  apperet:  ubi  ■olom  dioitur,  et  loqnotas  ett 
Dominus  et  verbum  Domini  tali  factam  eat.**    P.  39  :  **  Sed  sunt  qui  fatentnr  Spirit- 

nin  hodie  afflare  et  ducere  lanctoa,  aed  hoc  eaae  aabjectiTO non  autem  objec 

tive  affirmant,  t.  e.  exparte  lubjecti  illuminando  intellectam  ad  credendam  veritatein 
in  ScripturtL  declaratam.  wd  non  pneatando  cam  veritatem  objective,  ribi  tanquam 
objectum,  ....  Haec  opinio,  licet  priori  magis  tolerabilii,  non  tamen  veritatem  altuu 
git :  primo  quia  mult»  vcritates  aunt,  que  ut  aingulot  reapiciunt,  in  Scripturik  non 
omnino  invenientur,  ut  scquenti  theai  oetendetur." 

*  Loc.  eit.  p,  48.    **  Licet  igitur  fatcamur,  icripturas  acripta  esse  et  divina  et 
ccBleaCia,  quorum  oraa  eoclede  et  aolatio  plenua  et  perutUia  eat,  nee  non  laudemua 

Deum.  quod  mirk  Providentia  aoripta  iUa  aerraverit  ita  pura  et  inoomipta 

nihilominus  tamen  iUaa  principalem  originem  omnia  voritatia  et  Bcientie,  et  prima, 
nam  adeqoatam  fidei  et  morum  regulam  nominara  non  poeaumua,  quoniam  oportea 
principalem  yeritatia  originem  erne  ipiam  Toritatem,  t.  e.  eujua  certitndo  et  authoritaa 
ez  alio  non  pendet.  Cum  de  amnia  alionjoa  vel  fluminia  aquik  dubitamui,  ad  fontem 
ncorrimua,  quo  reperto,  ibi  aiatimua,  nam  ultra  progiedi  non  poaaumua,  quia  nimiram 
Sk  ez  Tiaceribua  teire  oritur  et  waturit,  quae  inacmtabilia  aunt.  Ita  acripta  et  dicta 
omnium  ad  etemum  verbum  adducenda  aunt,  cul  ai  coneordent,  ibi  aiatimiia ;  nam 
verbam  illud  semper  a  1>eo  proeedit,  et  prneessit.  per  quod  inscratabilis  Del  sapiential 
et  coniQiam  non  mvestigaiulnm,  in  Dei  corde  oonceptamt  nobis  iwrdatuni  est.** 
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lora,  which  is  (he  fbuo^latioDf  and  the  source  of  all  kDowledge  and  aH 
truth,  and  the  primary  rale  of  faith.*  • 

Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  that  on  very  many  relations  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  on  numerous  particulars,  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Holy  Writ  imparts  no  instruction,  and  is,  in  part,  incapable  of  so 
doing;  that  very  many  n>en  are  unable  to  read  it  even  in  their  native 
tongue :  that  at  aU  events,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  conversant 
with  the  original  languages,  and  that  there  are  not  three  texts  on  which 
the  interpretations  of  the  learned  agree.  Under  such  circumstances, 
should  man  be  abandoned  to  himself,  or  to  other  men?  What  doubts 
doth  not  even  the  history  of  the  Biblical  text  give  rise  to  ?  And  how 
can  a  man  convince  himself  from  Scripture,  that  any  disputed  book — 
for  instance,  the  epistle  of  James— -4s  canonical  1  Because,  perhaps, 
'it  is  not  in  contradiction  with  other  canonical  books?  Then  every 
essay,  which  is  not  opposed  to  Scripture,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Canon !  No  alternative  remains,  but  either  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
feeeive,at  the  hands  of  her  infallible  Church,  the  Scriptural  Canon,  or 
to  revere  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  and  principal  fountain  of  truths-f 

The  Quakers,  however,  failed  not  to  observe,  that  the  revelations  of 
the  inward  light,  communicated  to  each  individual,  are  not  in  contra- 
diction with  the  outward  word  of  Scripture,  and  even  impart  no  other 
truths  of  salvation ;  but  that  they  are  only  an  etemidly  new,  immediate 
manifestation  of  the  same  old  goif>el4  By  this,  however,  they  would 
by  no  means  set  up  the  Bible,  as  a  check  and  a  touchstone  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  inward  light;  for  this  would  be  again  to  make  Scripture  tbe 
arbiter  of  the  Spirit,  whose  work  it  only  is. 

i  Lzni. — ContinaatioQ  of  the  saxne  subject  — Of  Joatificatioii  and  SftncUfication. — 
Perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

Tlie  workings  of  this  divine  and  inward  light  in  man,  as  hitherto 
described,  refer  exclusively  to  the  infusion  of  religious  and  ethical  know- 

Loc.  cH.  p.  49.  **  Ilhid,  quod  noa  eit  nihi  Kjpila  in  ipnsMripliins  crtdeada, 
acm  est  mihi  priaiaria,  adnqaata  fidei  et  momm  refola :  add  aoriptum  aee  eat,  aee 
•MB  poteat  mihi  refida  lUiua  fidei,  qoa  ipai  credo :  efigo,"  etc 

t  Loc.  oH.  p.  67.    ••  Eaempli  gratis,  qoomodo  poteat  FtUmUm  aliciii  neganti  Ja. 
sabi  epiatolam  eaae  eanonieun  per  aeripturam  probare  T.......Ad  bane  igitnr  aagnatiauM 

aeceaaario  rea  dedueta  eat,  vel  affimara,  quod  novinma  earn  eaae  anthenticaiii  eodeaa 
apiritoa  teatimonio,  in  oordibaa  noatria,  quo  aeripta  erat :  vel  Bomaoi  reverti  dioeadUK 
tmditioae  novimoa  eeeleatam  earn  in  eanonera  retnliaae,  et  eecli?«iam  inftUibilaaa 
saw;  medinm,  ai  quia  poaait,  inveniat.'' 

t  Log.  cit.  p.  33,  61,  63.  '*  Diatingnimiia  inter  ravalationem  novi  Evangelii,  et 
nawnm  levelatioBflaft  boni  antiqni'  Evangelii,  bane  affimaoiiia,  iUam  vc 
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ledge  into  the  bresAt  of  man  ;•  but  this  light  k  also  the  souree  of  aU 
pious  life»  The  day  of  vitiitatioDy  graciousljr  voiich«ifed  by  the  Al'^ 
liiighty  te  every  nan,  is  to  be  the  turning-point  of  his  whole  history*  is, 
in  every  respect*  inwardly  to  renew  him,— »in  a  word,  is  to  establish  hie 
tegeneration.  On  this  matter  of  regeneration  and  of  justifieation  be« 
fore  God,  the  Quakers  (if  we  ezespt  the  difietent  view  they  take  of  the 
relation  between  the  Pivine  and-  the  huBia»  operations  in  this  work, 
whereof  we  shall  have  occasion  t#  apeak  later,}  very  nearly  eoincide 
with  the  Catholie  Church.  And  yet  thia  eokicidence  they  will  not 
nllow ;  and  ki  virtue  of  deeply  imbibed  prcjiadicesi  taken  in  with  their 
mothers'  milk,  they  perauade  themselves«  that  it  is  only  in  outward 
Worics,  such  as  pilgrimages^-'fhetlng'--^the  mechanical  repetition  of  forms 
of  prayer—mere  outward  alms-deeds — the  use  of  the  sacraments  with- 
out any  interior  •  emotion»-«the  gaining  of  indulgences,  which  the 
Quakers  confound  with  forgiveness  of  sins-— that  Catholics  think  they 
render  themselves  acceptable  to  God.  Under  this  misconception  the 
Quakers  assert,  that  by  denying  the  value  and  meritoriousness  of  such 
Kke  pious  exercises,  Luther  has,  doubtless,  rendered  a  great  service ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  they  contend  he  is  more  to  be  praised  for 
what  he  destroyed*  than  for  what  he  built  up.*  For  Luther  and  the 
iProtestants,  they  say,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme ;  as  they  have 
Rented  the  necessity  of  moral  works  for  jostification,  and  nttade  the 
latter  consist,  not  in  internal  newness  and  sanctification,  but  solely  in 
the  lielief  in  the  forgiveaess  of  sins.f 


*  hoc.  cit.  p  159.  **  Nobis  minUne  dnbium  est,  dosihmm  hane  fuiae  «i  adluMS 
esse  in  ccclesia  R(miud&  magnoparo  Titiatam ;  lioet  adT«mm  nottri,  (|iiibi]S,  bmUd' 
ribus  aif  umentis  carcntibus,  saBpianme  mendacia  rofugium  ot  as/ltHa  snat,  bob 
dubitarunt  hoc  respectUf  nobis  Papismi  sUgma  inurefe,  sed  quam  fals6  postelL  patebit< 
•^...^am  in  hoc,  ncut  in  multis  altis,  magis  laiidaniliiB  est  (Lutherus)  in  iis,  qua  «x 
fiabykme  erertit,  quam  qua  ipse  edifioaviU" 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  161.  Barclay  distinguisbea  bstwesa  a  twofold  wdemptioat  ^a  ob* 
J0Cti?e  and  a  subjective  ene.  By  tbe  former,  ho  uadeistaaads  the  **  ledeanplia  a 
Chhsto  peracu  in  corpore  suo  cnicifixo  extra  nos,  et  qfui  homob  proot  in  lapsd  stat,  in 
■alulis  capacitate  ponitor  et  in  se  tcansaussam  habet  menauram  aliqiaam  efficacifs, 
Tirtate  spiritOM  yitas,  et  gratis  istios,  quie  in  Christo  Jeeu  erat,  qua  quisi  donum  Dei 
potens  est  soperaie  et  eiadicare  malum  illod  semen,  quo  aaturaUter,  uiin  lapsO  stamus, 
fermentamur.'—SeoundA  htc  oognosoimus  potentian  hane  in  actum  reductam,  qua 
non  reststentas,  sed  recipientes  mortis  ejus  liriictum,  videlicet  lumen,  spiritum,  et  gnti« 
am  Christi  in  nobis  revelatam,  obtinemus  et  possidemus  vemm,  realem,  et  intamam  ra^ 
demptiooem  It  potestate  et  pnevalentia  iniquitatis,  sicqua  evadimus  vers  ei  lealilar  m* 
dempti  etjustificati,.  unde  ad  senaihitem  cum  Deo  unionemei  amieitiam  fcaimuai — Vtt 
hanc  justificationem  Jesu  Christi  minim^intelligimus  nmplioitor  bona  opera,  etiam  qua* 
lenusaSpihtaSanctofiunti  ea  enim>  nt  ver»  affirmant  ftotestaates,  efeotuapetius 
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The  Quakers  describe  Justification  as  the  stamping  of  Chrirt  6n  oui^ 
souls*— as  the  Christ  bom  and  engendered  within  us,  from  whom  good 
works  spring,  as  fraits  from  the  bearing  tree  i-^as  the  inward  birth 
within  us,  which  bringeth  forth  righteousness  and  sanctification,  puri- 
€eth  and  delivereth  us  from  the  power  of  evil,  conquers  and  swallows 
up  corrupt  nature^  and  restores  us  to  unity  and  communion  with  God. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Friends  of  Light,  whe»  on  this  point,  were  truly 
enlightened,  is,  as  every  one  must  percetvei  only  the  Catholic  doctrine 
^couched  in  other  language ;  yet,  when  they  wish  to  express  themselves 
with  perfect  clearness,  they  make  vse  of  precisely  the  same  formulas, 
as  the  Council «f  Trent**  Even  the  word  ^  merit"  is  not  unknown  to 
them — the  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation  is  openly  asserted ;  the 
possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  {  and  even  the 
possibility  of  a  total  exemption  from  sin  maintained.f 


JQgtifieatMKui»  qmm  caon  rant  Sed  inteOigimiu  fiMrmfttionem  ChinU  in  nobis,  C^irifU 
um  natam  ct  productum  in  nobii,  a  quo  bona  opera  naturaliter  piocedont,  sicat  fnictaf 
ab  arbore  frtictiferft :  intemus  isle  partus  in  nobis,  justitiam  in  nobis  prodaeens  el 
nnctitatem,  illc  est  qui  nos  justifieat,  quorum  eonlraria  et  eormpta  natttra......jemota 

-St  sqmrata  esL** 

*  Loe.  eit  p.  165.  Barolay  here  speaks  «f  a  **  causa  procomns,*'  instead  of  a 
•*  cawa  BMritoria  :**  then  he  uses  the  fomula^  '*  causa  formalis'*  and  **  ^KmaUtcr  jv- 
tificaius,**  whercbj  he  understands  the  nune  as  Catholics  do. 

t  Loc.  cit.  1.  p.  167.  '^Denique,  licet  remissioncm  peccatorum  coDocemus  in 
-Justiti^  et  obedienti^  a  Christo  in  came  euk  peractli,  quod  ad  causam  ejus  procoiBn* 
torn  attinet,  et  licet  nos  ipsos  fimmaliter  justlficatos  reputemas  per  Jesuin  ChristUBi, 
intus  foimatum,  et  in  nobis  productum,  nun  possumus  tamen,  sicut  quidam  CT)  Ro* 
tesCantes  incauti  feoere,  bona  opera  a  justifieatione  oxcludcre ;  nam  licet  propria  pr9p» 
ier  ea  non  juatificemur,  tamen  tn  illis  justificamur,  et  necenaiia  sunt,  quasi  cauia 
sine  qu<^  non  *'  (by  which  the  Quakers  underrtand  something  difierent  from  the  Ma. 
jorists)  p.  168.  **  Cum  bona  opera  necesnrio  et  naturaliter  procedant  it  parta  ho^ 
siout  calor  ab  igne,  ide6  absolute  necesntria  sunt  ad  justificationem,  quasi  causa  sins 
qua  non,  licet  non  illud  propter  quod,  tamen  id  in  quo  justificamur,  et  one  quo  non 
possumus  justificaii :  et  quamvis  non  sint  meritoria,  neque  Deum  nobis  debitonn 
reddant,  tamen  neoesMurid  acoeptat  et  nmuneratur  ea,  quia  naturoB  sua  coDtrariusi 
est,  quod  it  Spirita  suo  provenit,  dencgaie.  £t  quia  opera  talia  pom  et  petfecta  can 
poesunt,  cum  it  puio  et  sancto  parta  proveniant,  ideoque  eorum  sententia  falsa  est, 
et  Tcritati  contraria,  qui  aiunt,  sanctiatima  sanctorum  opera  esse  poUuta,  et  peccati 
macuA,  linquinata :  nam  bona  ilia  opera,  de  quibus  loquimur,  non  sunt  ea  opera  le^ 
qnao  apostolus  a  justifieatione  ezoludit**  P.  1 67.  **  licet  non  ezpediat  dicere,  quod 
meritoria  ant,  quia  tamen  Deus  ea  remuneiatur,  patres  ecclesia  non  dubitarunt  Tcibo 
**  meritum*'  uti,  quo  etiam  forte  nostrum  quidam  usi  sunt  sensft  modemto,  sed  anik* 
tenus  Pontificionim  figmentis  ....  fayentes.**  A  singrular  strife  foisooth,  with  the 
Pbpisbh  when  the  Quakers  so  ezpresi  themselves  respecting  good  works !  Cotnpare 
with  this  again  page  195.  Mofeorer  the  ibimula*'Mi  tUtt"  joitificaii,  instead  of 
**fnpU  •Ba,'*  ii  vuy  feli«to«i»  te  the  latter  eipMMi  is  osed  hi  nipect  to  tiie 
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ClarksoQ  says^  ^The  Quakere  make  but  small  distinct  ioiit  and  not 
hi  all  such  a  one*  as  many  other  Christians,  between  sanctification  and 
justification."    ^  Faith  and  works,"  observes  Richard  Claridge,  '^  are 
both  included  in  our  complete  justification.     Whoso  is  justified,  is  also 
in  the  determined  de^ee  sanctified ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  sanctified^ 
so  far  is  he  justified,  and  no  further.     The  justification,  whereof  I  speak, 
rendereth  us  righteous,  or  pious  and  virtuous  through  the  continued  aid» 
working,  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     With  the  same  yearning  as 
we  sigh  after  the  continued  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  are 
prepared  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  His  operations  within  us,  shall  we 
inwardly  discern,  that  our  justification  is  in  proportion  to  our  sancti-* 
iication.    For,  as  the  latter  is  progressively  developed,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  confiding  obedience  to  the  revelation,  and  the  infusion 
of  gracct  light,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  >  so  shall  we  not  fail  to  perceive 
and  feel  the  progress  of  our  justification^"*    In  respect  to  the  degree 
which  sanctification  in  this  life  can  attain  to^  Clarkson,  in  full  concur* 
rence  with  Barclay,  gives  the  following  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Quakers. 
**  The  Spirit  of  God,  who  redeemeth,  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
and  implanteth  in  man  a  new  heart,  is  regarded,  by  the  Quakers,  as  so 
^werful  in  its  operations,  as  to  be  able  to  ezalt  him  to  perfection.    Butt 
they  would  not,  on  this  account,  compare  this  perfection  with  that  of 
God,  because  the  former  is  capable  of  progression.     This  only  would 
they  assertt  that  in  the  state  of  internal  newness,  we  can  observe  the 
Divine  commandments ;  as  Holy  Writ  relateth  of  Noah  and  Moses,'* 
(Gen.  vi.  9,)  of  Job  (i.  8,]  and  of  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  (Luke  i.  6,) 


meriti  of  Chriit.  Yet  ii  the  latter  alio  Kriptural,  and  the  distinction  between  catiM 
meritorut  and  mvm  formalit  obviates  all  confusion.  The  qneslion  whether  it  be 
possible  for  a  perfeet  Christian  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  sin,  is  answered  in  a  speoial 
Motion,  The  thesis  defended,  mna  as  follows  :^P.  197 :  '•  In  qnibns  sanota  htBo  et 
immaculata  genitura  plene  producta  est,  corpus  peccati  et  mortis  erucifi|fitiirf  et  amo- 
ritur,  cordaque  eonun  veritati  sobjecta  evadunt  et  unita :  ita  ut  nuUis  Diaboli  siigges- 
tionibus  et  tentationibus  pareant,  et  liberentur  ab  actiiali  peccato  et  legem  Dei  trans. 
grediendo,  eoqne  lespecta  perfect!  sunt :  ista  tamen  perfectio  semper  incremcntum 
■dmittit,  FBmanetqne  semper  aliqnft.  ex  parte  possibilitas  peccimdi,  ubi  animus  nen 
diligentisrimd  et  vigilantissim^  ad  Deum  attandit* 

*  Vol.  ii.  Rel.  c.  xiii.  p.  319.  From  Henry  Tokc^  a  Quaker,  the  following  pas^ 
sage  is  also  cited,  p.  321 :  **  By  this  view  of  justification,  we  conceive  the  apparently 
different  senthnents  of  the  apostles,  Paul  and  James,  are  reconciled.  Neither  of  them 
says,  that  faith  alone,  or  works  alone,  are  the  cause  of  our  being  justified  ;  but  as 
one  of  them  asserts  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  other  that  of  works,  for  effecting 
this  great  object,  a  clear  and  convinemg  proof  is  afibrded,  that  both  contribute  to  our 
justification ;  and  that  faith  without  works,  and  works  without  (aith,  are  equally 
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*'  that  thay  were  rigiiteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  eommand* 
ments  and  justifications  of  the  Lord  without  bkmo."* 

Hence,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprieedi  If  the  same  objeotions  are 
urged  against  the  QuaherSf  as  against  the  Catholics ;  that  thej  set  up 
their  own  righteousness  in  the  room  of  the  righteeusnesB  af  Christ 
They  reply  to  these  oli|iections,  in  the  same  way  also,  as  Catholics  are 
wont  to  do* 


i  Lztinw--Goatioiiati(m  of  the  iuoe  ■ubject.^^Doctiiiw  on  the  Sacnimfstitfc 

In  the  most  consistent  application  of  their  fundamental  principles, 
the  Quakers  convert  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
into  purely  interior,  and  merely  spiritual  actions  and  ordinances.  The 
Christian,  they  contend,  needs  no  other  seal  to  his  inheritance  (^^jgnoftira) 
^«no  other  pledge  of  his  sonship,  but  the  Spirit.  To  introduce  outward 
acts  of  this  kind  is,  in  their  estimation,  entirely  to  misapprehend  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  Spirit,  which  Christianity  undoubtedly  is ;  to  renew  a  Jewish 
ceremonial  service,  and  to  relapse  into  Judaism ;  nay,  to  approjiLimate  to 
Heathenism ;  for  such  mere  outward  things,  as  we  call  sacraments, 
have  sprung  out  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Heathen  worship  $  whereas, 
Judaism  observed  holy  rites  prescribed  by  God.  Accordingly,  the  Qua« 
kers  assert,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  even  to  be  considered  as  pledg- 
es of  Divine  promise  left  by  Christ  to  his  Church-^nay,  not  even  as 
emblems  and  aids  to  the  remembrance  of  spiritual  and  historical  facts 
«^but  as  absolute  misconceptions  of  actions  and  expressions  of  Christ 
^—misconceptions  absolutely  inexcusable,  for,  they  were  the  <^bpring  of 
a  Heathenish  sense* 

The  baptism,  which  Christ  ordained,  is,  in  their  opinion,  merely  the 
inward  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Spirit,  whose  existence  renders  utterly 
saperfluous  the  watery  bhptiem  of  John.  Nay,  they  were  even  of  opin* 
ion,  that  the  water  extinguishes  the  fire-^that  attention  to  the  external 
rite  draws  off  the  eye  from  the  interior,  which  is  alone  necessary.  Bap* 
tism,  accordingly,  in  their  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ablution 
and  purification  of  the  spirit  from  the  stains  of  sin,  and  the  walking  in 
newness  of  life.f  *    The  Scriptural  proof  for  the  proposition,  that  Christ 

•  Vol  ii.  c.  vii.  Boet.  ii.  p.  193.  **  This  iipirit  of  Ood  ....  is  so  powerful,  in  its 
upenitiona,  as  to  be  able  to  lead  him  to  perfecUon.** 

t  Loe.  cit  p.  341.  **  Sicat  unus  est  Dens,  et  una  fides,  itaet  anmn  b^ttsma, 
hon  quo  camis  tordes  abjiciontur,  sod  stfpulatio  bons  conscieDtie  apad  I>eum  per 
lesarrectionem  Jesu  Cbristi,  et  hoc  baptisma  est  quid  sanctum  et  rpiiituale,  scilicet 
baptisms  Spiritfts  et  ignis,  per  quod  oanflopulti  sotnus  Christo,  ut  a  peocatis  abluti  et 
^ar^n^i  novam  vitam  ambolemas." 
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has  institated  no  outward  act  of  baptiso^  k  managed  with  UDCommoii 
artt  and  is  fall  of  the  most  striking,  singular*  and  forced  constructions. 
Moreover,  the  writings  of  Faustus  Socinus,  were  much  used  by  Barclay 
in  this  article  of  doctrine ;  although,  by  this  remark,  I  do  not  wish  the 
reader  to  conceive  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  George  Fox,  the  unlearned 
founder  of  the  sect,  had  any  knowledge  of  Socinian  writings,  and  was 
anywise  led  by  the  same  to  the  adoption  of  his  views*  Being  a  shep- 
herd and  shoemaker,  such  literary  productions  were  totally  inaccessi- 
ble,  or  at  least  unknown  to  him :  but  his  really  great,  though  perverted, 
mind  was  led  only  by  the  general  connexion  of  ideas  to  his  peculiar 
view  of  baptism.  But  Barclay,  who  undertook  to  demonstrate  Fox*8 
propositions,  made,  for  this  end,  in  the  article  in  question,  very  evident 
use  of  the  writings  of  Socinus. 

The  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Quakers,  perfectly  identical  with  the  divine  and  heavenly,  the  spiritual- 
ly vivifying  seed— -with  the  inward  light,  whereof  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  above.*  They  compare  the  words  in  John  i.  4,  "  In  him  was 
the  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  ;"  with  the  other  text  (vi.  50), 
**  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the  bread, 
which  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;"  and  they  ac* 
corJingly  toke  <'  light,*'  **  life/'  **  bread  of  life,"  and  ''flash  of  Christ," 
and  the  inward  Canst  as  synonymous  terms.  The  Lord's  supper,  there* 
fore,  they  describe  as  the  inward  participation  of  the  interior  man, 
in  the  inward  and  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  whereby  the  soul  liveth  to 
God,  and  man  is  united  with  the  Deity,  and  remaineth  in  communion 
with  Him.t 


i  Lxiz -— Continuat'ion  of  the  same  nibject. — Rejection  of  adiatinct  order  of 
miniaU^.—pMMsJiiiif.— Public  woiuhip. 

Carrying  out  their  fundamental  principle  still  further,  and  gradually 
drawing  into  its  circle  every  thing  else,  the  Quakers  lay  down,  respect- 
ing puDlic  worship,  the  following  maxims.  No  act  of  divine  service  is 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  produced  and  consummated  by  human  ac- 

*  Loo.  cit  p.  3d0.  **  CoipiM  tgiiur  hoc,  el  emio  et  miguis  Christi  intelligendut 
est  do  diviuo  et  CG»leflti  fomioe  ante  dioto  *'  P.  374.  *'  3i  qtuemtor  quid  nt  illud 
corpus,  quid  ait  ille  isogais  ?  Rospoodeo,  cosleste  illud  semen,  divina  ilia  et  spintu- 
all  substantia,  hoc  est  vehioulum  lUud,  seu  spiritoale  corpun,  quo  hominibus  vitam  et 
saJtitem  oomnnmioat." 

t  Loo.  eit.  p.  3d3.    '*  Iia  interna  participatio  est  interioris  hominis  de  hoc  intemo  et 

apiritnali  corpora  Christi,  quo  anima  Deo  vivit,  et  quo  homo  Doo  unitur,  et  com  eo 
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livity  and  importimity :  the  Divine  Spirit'-the  inward  li^t»  tmul  be 
immediately  efficaciouB*  and  aJone  detennine,  move,  and  conduct  man* 
Hencei  prayer  and  the  praiae  of  Godf  aa  well  as  ezhortatory,  inatruct* 
ive,  and  aokcing  diecouraea,  must  be  the  pure  result  of  insptratioiiSy 
which  occur  in  the  right  casesi  whent  and  where,  and  in  so  far  aa  the 
utility  of  man  requires.*  HencOf  very  important  conaequences  en- 
sue. 

1.  There  ia  no  distinct  order  of  ministry,  because  the  mef^berB  of 
such  an  order,  receive  froBi  men  the  qualification  for  their  functioBflv 
whereas,  this  qualification  can  proceed  only  from  the  Spirit.  By  the 
institution  of  specific  teachers,  Uie  human  principle  in  the  Church,  re- 
ceived  not  only  a  preponderance  over  the  Divine,  but  entirely  superse- 
ded the  same.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  degraded  into  an  art— 
nay,  into  a  trade,  which  is  learned  and  practised  by  long  preparatory 
training ;  though  it  should  be  only  an  outpouring  of  high  inspirations* 
To  enable  the  preachers  of  the  Church  to  say  but  something,  they  are 
supplied  with  a  multitude  of  notices,  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  often  bearing  a  Heathenish  stamp.  And  such  things 
are  to  supply,  or  to  communicate  the  Spirit  of  God  !  Hence«  the  dis- 
courses of  such  preachers  are  no  words  of  life--^no  manifestations  of 
higher  power :  and  as  they  proceed  not  jQrom  a  heart  filled  with  God, 
they  are  incapable  of  rousing  any  one.  It  is  a  dry,  dead,  unfruitful 
ministry,  which  we  have  in  the  Church,  t    Even  vicious  men,  deeply 

*  lioc.  cii.  p.  287.  **  Omnifl  veim  cultus,  et  Deo  ifmtus,  oblatus  est  tfiniti  sno 
movente  interne,  ac  immediate  dticente,  qui  nee  locis,  nee  temporibna,  nee  peraonii 
pneBcriptifl  limitatnr :  nam  licet  semper  nobis  colendns  sit,  quod  oporteat  indesinenCsr 
timere  coram  illo,  tamen,  quoad  sigrnificationem  eztemam  in  precibos.  elogiia,  ant 
praedicationibiis,  nan  licet  ea  perficere  nostra  Tolmitate,  ubi  et  qoando  noe  Tulufflw ; 
sed  ubi  et  quando  eo  ducimur  motti  et  secretis  inspirationibus  Spiritus  Dei  in  cordibai 
nosths ;  qus  Deus  ezaudit  et  acceptat,  qui  nmiquam  deest,  noe  ad  precandum  mo- 
▼ere,  quando  expedit,  cujus  ille  solus  est  judex  idoneus.  Onrnis  ergo  alius  cidtus,  elo- 
^a,  pieces  sivc  pnedicationes,  quas  propria  voluntate  suluioe  intempestiTitate  boai- 
nes  perajpint,  quas  et  ordiri  et  fiaire  ad  libitum  possont,  perfieeie  vel  nan  peifieen,  at 
ipoisraet  ndetnr,  si?e  fonna  pnescripts  ant,  stout  Utuigia,  etc.  siye  pieees  ex  tsn- 
pore  per  yim  faeultatemque  nataralem  ooaeepta,  mnnes  ad  unum  sunt  eultus  super' 
stitiosusi  Grece  iB§k9^)iciitU,  et  idololatria  abominabilis  in  conspeeta  Dei,  que  noae 
in  die  spiritualis  resurrectiunis  ejus  deneganda  et  rejicienda  sunt." 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  275.  .  .  .  **  Bt  magna  quidem  causa  est,  quod  tarn  aridnmv  mo^ 
tnum,  siccum,  et  sterile  ministetium,  quo  populi  ei  sterilitateferuMutaiitur,  hodie  tsB. 
topers  abundat,  et  in  nationibus  etiam  Ptotestantibus  diffiindttur,  ita  at  pisMlicalio  et 
cditus  eorum,  sieut  et  integta  oomrefsatiu  a  Pimtifieia  tiz  diseerai  poMit  aliqao  ynmd 
selo,  aut  q>irit(la  Tirtate  eoe  oomitante,  sed  merl  differentia  quanrndan  iwtimMnn  et 
ceremoniaram  exteraarum.**  P.  999 :  •*  Vita,  riM,  ae  viitni  vers  raligioius  inter  eos 
multnm  periit,  eademque,  ut  plurimum,  que  in  eeelesia  Romani  mors,  steriHlua,  sic* 
citas,  eC  acarpiaiB  sniBiiteno  eorum  nperitur." 
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|>)aiiged  in  siiu,  can  become  and  remain  preachers,  provided  only  they 
have  a  human  calling  I  From  tiich  men  the  Spirit  cannot  come  out, 
because  they  are  void  of  its  influence.  Lastly,  through  the  establish* 
meat  of  a  separate  ministry,  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
was  debased  into  an  instrument  to  the  meanest  ends  $  since,  rich  reve« 
Ades  and  certain  advantages  of  outward  lank  and  social  position,  were 
connected  with  it.  The  Lord  will  have  another  kind  of  preaching  $ 
and  whosoever,  young  or  old^  man  or  woman,  high  or  low^  learned  or 
unlearned*  shall  be  moved  by  the  Spirit,  may,  and  ought  to  preach,  pray, 
and  praise  Grod  publicly  in  Uie  congregation.* 

8.  Another  equally  natural  consequence  from  the  aforesaid  premises» 
is,  that  all  set  forms  of  liturgy  are  proscribed;  as  every  prayer  must 
spring  immediately  out  of  a  heart,  moved  and  incited  by  God.  The 
meetings  for  divine  service  are,  according  to  Barclay,  solemnized  in 
the  following  manner.  In  a  plain,  unadorned  room,  filled  only  with 
benches,  in  which  no  outward  object  can  excite  any  religiou4(rfeelings» 
the  Friends  of  Light  sit  in  the  profoundest  silence,  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  all  earthly  distractions,  to  free  it  from  all  connexion 
with  the  relations  of  every-day  life,  and  by  this  inward  recollectedness, 
to  fit  it  for  hearing  the  voice  of  heaven.  The  spirit,  however,  in  tliis 
Abstraction  from  all  outward  things,  ought  not  to  strive  after  independ* 
ence ;  nay,  it  must  renounce  itself,  and  act  quite  passively,  in  order  to 
receive,  in  their  untroubled  purity,  the  Divine  inspirations.  This  80» 
lemn  stillness  may  last  a  half  or  whole  houri  without  experiencing  any 
other  interruption,  save  the  sighs  or  groans  of  some  souls  agitated  by 
the  Spirit,  until,  at  last,  some  member  shall  feel  himself  moved,  by  heav* 
en,  to  conununicate  in  a  discourse  or  a  prayer,  according  as  the  Spirit 
directs,  the  inward  revelations  he  has  received.  It  may  even  happen, 
that  the  meeting  separates,  without  any  individual  having  been  moved 
to  hold  a  discourse.  Tet,  nevertheless,  the  Quakers  assure  us,  that 
their  souls  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  saturated,  and  their  hearts  filled^ 
with  mysterious  feelings  of  the  Divine  power  and  the  Divine  Sptritf 


*  The  Snglkh  PratMtanU  reqwied  of  the  Qnekera,  that,  •■  they  despised  the  ez- 
ietiDf  miiuBtiy  of  teachen,  they  ihould  piove  their  mimioii  by  mincleB,  as,  at  an 
eazlier  period,  the  German  Proteetanta  had  deaanded  of  the  Anabaptitta.  Tlieir  an- 
swer waa  the  aMne,  aa  that  which  Lather  had  given  to  the  Cathc^cs.  Barehiy,  p« 
345,  '*  Yet,  in  order  to  preierve  the  pari^  of  dootrine,  the  Qnaken  nw  themekvea 
compelled,  by  degrees,  to  admit  a  kind  of  itinerant  teachers,  and  even  to  exercise  a 
siqwrintendenoe  over  them,  by  means  of  human  ordinanoes."  See  Claikson,  vol.  ii. 
Rel.cz..xL  p.  317,376. 

t  BaielaioB,  p.  397.  **  Imo  sspe  aeeldit  intogras  qoasdam  ecnveBtioDes  nne  ver.. 
bo  traniwctasfaiBia,  attamenanim»  nostra  magpopfte  satiate,  et  eoida  mire  secwte 
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It  ako  MMnetiiiies  happens,  that,  when^tbe  images  of  tUs  lower  worfJ 
wiil  not  depart  from  a  soul,  that  is  looking  forward  to  the  manifestatioD 
of  life  (inui  of^^arUumem  expedarCf)  a  violent,  conrubive  struggle  eo" 
sues,  wherein  the  pesrers  of  darkness  wrestle  with  those  of  light,  like 
Esau  and  Jacobin  the  womb  of  Rebecca.  The  inward  conlHct  {pr^di* 
um)  is  outwardly  evinced  in  the  heaviest,  most  deep-felt  groans,  in 
tremblingB,  in  the  most  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  body  ;  un^ 
til  at  last  victory  inclines  to  the  side  of  lights  and,  in  the  excess  of  lu' 
mtnous  outpourings,  manifests  itself  with  holy  jubilee^  In  virtue  of  the 
union  of  all  the  members  of  a  community  in  one  bodyf  the  agitations  of 
an  individualf  particularly  if  he  be  one  of  the  more  excited,  are  fre- 
foently  imparted  to  the  whole  congregation  i  so  that  (to  use  the  words 
of  Barclay)  *^a  most  striking,  and  fearfully  sublime  scene  is  displayed, 
which  of  itself  has  irresistibly  drawn  many  over  to  onr  society,  before 
they  had  obtained  any  clear  insight  into  oor  peculiar  doctrines."  From 
such  trembling  and  quaking,  the  Quakers  have  derived  their  name.* 
In  this  way,  they  think  to  get  rid  of  all  superstition  in  ceremonies,  and 
of  all  man's  wisdomt,  which  might  so  easily  intrude  into  divine  service, 
to  abandon  all  things  to  inspiration  from  heaven,  and  to  establish  a  pure 
worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.f 

divine  virtnliB  et  Spintte  MOflii  rep4eta  fuerant,  tptm  Tirta  de  vase  in  vsa  tr^naaatm 
Awrit*'  Clarkion  givu«  the  foilowinf  accounl  (vuL  ii.  lUl.  g.  xii.  p.  379  :) — ^*  For 
this  ruaaon  ^that  mun  arc  to  wonhip  God  onlj,  when  thay  iael  a  right  ditf|MMition  to* 
do  It,)  whea  thej  enter  into  their  roeetinga,  they  use  no  liturgy  or  foira  of  prayer, 
dach  a  form  wuuld  be  made  up  of  the  words  of  roan*B  wisdom.  Neither  do  they 
deliver  any  aennona  that  have  been  previooaly  conceiyed  or  wntten  down.  Neither 
do  they  begin  their  aervitse  immodiately  after  they  aie  aeated.  But  when  they  bK 
down,  they  wait  in  aiksnce,  as  the  apostlea  were  commanded  to  do.  They  endearonr 
to  be  calm  and  compoeed.  They  take  no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall  aay.  They 
endeavour  to  avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  all  activity  of  the  unagination  and  eveiything 
that  nses  from  the  wilt  of  man.  The  creature  is  thns  brought  to  be  passive,  and  the 
spiritual  faculty  to  be  disencumbered,  eo  that  it  can  receive  and  attend  to  the  spiritual 
language  of  the  Creator.  If.  during  thie  vacation  from  all  mental  activity,  no  im- 
prassion  should  be  given  to  tht;m,  they  say  nothing.  If  impression  should  be  afSirded 
to  ihemi  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery,  they  remain  equally  silent.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  impiMsions  are  gifcn  to  them,  with  an  impulee  lo  utterance,  they  deliver 
to  the  congregation,  as  faithfully  as  they  can,  the  copiea  of  the  aevcnl  traagea,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  painted  upon  their  minds." 

*  Loc  cit.  p.  3^0.  Othen  give  other  explanations :  Churkaun,  for  instance,  (voL 
k  Intioduct.  vik)  says  with  other  wnters,  "George  Foz,onone  oceaaion,  caBed  op. 
OB  a  judge  to  quake  before  the  word  of  God ;  whereii^Nm  the  judge  called  him  a  Qua- 
kar.** 

t  Loo.  cit.  p.  397.  .  *|  Hujus  cultl^  forma  ita  nuda  est  et  omni  mundan^  et extern t 
gloria  expenh  ut  omnem  occasionem  abaeiodat,  quo  homkus  sapientia  emoeator,  as- 
foe  ibi  aapenatk>  et  idotolatrin  locum  kabet."— Compan  pp.  S93^  304. 
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i  us.— Peevliar  jBUMn  «Dd  ewtomi  «f  4he  Qdak«ra. 

We  must  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  certain  pecuiiarU 
ties  of  the  Quakers,  which  have  reference  merely  to  civil  life,  and  to 
certain  habits  and  customs  in  their  social  intercourse.  They  refuse 
taking  oaths  to  the  civil  magistrate*  (to  whom,  however,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  confess  they  owe  obedience;)  and  for  conscience' 
sake,  they  abstain  from  all  military  service*  The  austere  spirit  of 
Quakerism  totally  interdicts  games  of  hazard*  since  a  being,  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  should  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  still  more, 
because  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  With  equal  rea- 
son they  add,  that  such  like  games  awaken  passions,  that  obstruct  the 
reception  of  religious  impressions,  and  establish  a  habit  immoral  in  itselL 
Not  content  with  this,  they  declare  themselves  averse  from  games  of 
every  kind  ^^-a  deckration  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  praise,  did 
they  not  condemn,  without  restriction,  all  holding  a  different  opinion  in 
this  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  much  to  be  •censured  for 
banishing,  from  their  society,  all  music,  vocal  as  well  as  iaetrumentaL 
This,  indeed,  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  that  they  employ 
neither  kind  of  munc  for  awakening  and  cherishing  religious  emotions 
(§  68  ;)  and  that  any  regard  to  the  refining  of  the  feelings,  and  to  the 
culture  of  the  sensibilities  in  general,  still  less  any  appreciation  of  mu- 
sic as  an  art,  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  from  the  Quakers* 
Attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows,  which  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  idolatry,  and  of  their  gross  nature,  not  seldom  shocking  every  tender 
feeling,  were  formerly  interdicted  in  the  ancient  Church  during  her  con- 
flict with  Heathenism  \*  and  which  from  their,  at  all  events,  equivocal 


*  Laot.  Inftit  div.  i.  lib.  vi.  e.  zx.    **  Si  bomtcidiura  nnllo  modo  faeere  licet,  nee 

iatereMe  omnnio  eoneeditor,  ae  cooecieiitiiiin  perfundat  ullue  craor comics  f^ 

bohB  de  sluprie  jriiginuin  kquontar,  aat  aiaoribiM  aiefetricuin ;  et  qnoaugii  rant 
«loqueiitee,  qui  flagttia  iUa  finzenint,  to  magia  aententiannn  elegantia  penuadent,  et 
ftusilhia  inherent  andientiiun  memorie  venue  numeroei  et  omati.  Item  tragica  hia- 
tahm  lObjiciiMt  ocalia  parrieidia,  et  ineesta  re^rnm  malorum  et  cothurnata  acelrea  de- 
noiMtfaiit.  Hutrionmi  <iiioqae  impudieiasirai  motna,  qfuid  alind  nisi  libidines  docent 
«t  iDStifaat  1  Qoomm  enenrata  corpora,  et  in  moHebfem  inceotom  babiturnqtie  raoL 
tita,  tmpudicaa  fu  minaa  inhoneatia  featiboa  mentiontur.  Quid  de  mimia  loquar  cor« 
mptelaniro  praferentiboa  diaciplinam  7  Qai  docent  adnlteria,  dum  fingnnt,  et  aimo. 
latis  emdimit  ad  vera.  Quid  jovenes  aat  virgrinea  faciant:  cum  et  fieri  sine  pudore, 
et  apectari  libenter  ab  oauiibtts  eermmt  7  Admonentiir  utMjae,  qnid  faoere  poiaint, 
et  mflammantnr  libidine,  que  aapectu  mazime  concitatar :  ac  ee  quiaque  pro  wexti  in 
illia  imaginibaa  pnafigorat,  fiobantqiie  ijla,  dum  rident,"  etc.  When  Louia  XIV.,  an 
adoBiKr  of  Ahe  theatre,  once  adced  Boanet,  whether  attendanee  attheaane  were  per. 
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moral  tendency,  imTO,  in  subsequent  ages,  been  ever  regarded  witfa  a 
suspicious  eye  by  men  of  piety ;  attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows, 
we  say,  is  in  the  community  of  Quakers  likewisie  not  tolerated.  In 
this  particular  they  were  certainly  led  by  a  good  spirit.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  cultivation  (to  view  the  subject  only  from  a  lower 
point  of  view,)  theatrical  entertainments  will  certainly  disappear,  or  at 
least  will  be  abandoned  to  those,  who  are  not  more  enlightened  than 
the  men,  who  flatter  themselves  with  being,  in  our  time,  the  represen- 
tatives of  civilization.  Were  dignity  and  amenity  of  manners  coupled 
with  sincerity — ^were  various  knowledge  and  intellectual  conversation 
more  prevalent  in  the  social  circles,  than  they  really  are,  many  of  those> 
who  may  now  be  termed  passionate  friends  and  patrons  of  the  theatre, 
would  prefer  to  derive  the  enjoyment  they  so  highly  value,  rather  from 
real  hfe^  than  from  the  so  troublous  ^here  of  fiction,  and  would  leave 
such  entertainments  to  the  uneducated  or  less  educated,  who  think 
thereby  to  raise  themselves  above  the  crowd.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
fit  to  exhibit,  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  utter  insignificancy  and  void  of 
conversation  in  cities,  than  frequent  attendance  at  the  theatre.  The 
Quakers  will  one  day  be  praised  as  the  leaders  of  those,  who,  like  them, 
but  not  precisely  from  the  same  motives,  renounce  the  theatre,  as  they 
would  a  child^s  doU,  and  with  indifference  abandon  its  entertainments 
to  the  populace.*  Even  dances  of  every  kind  and  without  restriction, 
are,  with  most  undue  severity,  considered  an  abomination  by  the 
Quakers,  and  not  merely  novels  and  romances  of  a  certain  description, 
but  this  whole  class  of  poetry  is  banished  from  their  society.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  many  things,  which  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  as  well  as 
Calvinistic  moralists  disapprove,  or  even  positively  forbid,  and  which 
an  incalculable  number  of  individuals  in  all  these  religious  communities 
will  not  sanction,  is  made  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  Quaker  sect, 
and  with  the  more  facility  ;  for  on  one  hand  it  comprehends  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lower  daases  of  society,  to  whom  many  things,  condeomedby  Quaker-' 
ism,  remain  naturally  inaccessible.  '* 

Of  a  different  nature  are  the  following  tmits,  which  contain  obscure 
indications  of  a  levelling  system  of  social  equality,  and  evince  the  stioog 
tinge  of  democracy,  peculiar  to  this  sect.  The  usual  salutatioos,  ^your 
Majesty,"  •*  your  Lordship,**  "  your  Reverence,**  the  Quakers  ascribe 


mitted,  tht  prelate  replied,  **  tlwre  era  isooDtraveitiMe  reeeen  afeinet,  bat  gtmt  es> 
emplee  for  it." 

*  Claikeon  (fai  Mor.  Edac.  vol.  L  e.  i.  Iz.  p.  1.158,)  eeto  forth  tad  deiuidi  the  ve- 
rioai  cuntome  we  have  been  deeeribia;. 
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to  an  ancfaristian  arroganeet  to  a  tain,  worldly  spirit.  They  believa 
the  greeting,  ^  your  obedient  servant,*'  and  the  like,  sprang  oat  <^ 
hypocrisyy  and  they  firmly  act  up  to  this  belief  in  life  :  as,  in  the  teme 
way,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  sin  to  take  off  the  hat  to  any  one,  to  address 
him  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  like.  They  demand,  for  all  these 
things,  proofs  from  Holy  Writ,  without  which  they  will  not  sanction 
them,  especially  as  the  Spirit  has  never  inspired  them  to  doff  the  hat, 
to  salute  the  King  as  Majesty,  and  the  like.* 


i  jLzxi. — Remarks  on  the  doctrinal  pecnliaritiea  of  the  Quakers. 

With  the  utmost  impartiality  have  we  stated  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Quakers,  without  being  in  anywise  prepossessed  against  them ;  nay, 
we  encountered  them  with  a  sort  of  predilection ;  for  their  earnest 
striving  after  an  interior  religion  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart — their  fear- 
less opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  even  where  that  opposition  is 
petty  and  pedantic — their  longing  after  the  true  celestial  nourishment, 
and  the  inward  unction  by  the  Divine  Spirit — their  consciousness  that, 
in  Christ,  a  power  is  imparted,  powerful  enough  not  only  to  solace  and 
to  tranquillize  man,  but  truly  to  deliver  him  from  sin,  and  to  sanctify 
him — all  this  has  filled  us  with  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  respect.  We 
think,  therefore,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  investigate,  with  unpreju- 
diced eye,  the  errors,  whereon  the  system  of  Quakerism  is  founded. 

The  view  of  the  Quakers  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Heathens  to 
God,  is,  doubtless,  far  more  tender  than  that  of  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calvinists — it  originated  in  a  purer  and  less  narrow-minded  perception 
oTthe  moral  phenomena  in  the  pagan  world.  But,  their  peculiar  ex- 
planation of  the  better  elements  in  Heathenism,  proceeded  from  a  de- 
sire to  set  aside  the  opposition,  which  many  facts  in  the  history  of  fallen 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  Christian  feeling,  raise  against 
their  views,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  fall ;  without,  however,  that 
explanation  being  at  ail  well-founded  in  itself,  or  rising  above  the  level 
of  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis.  The  description,  which  the  Quakers 
give  of  faUen  man,  is,  tfi  itadfj  quite  the  same,  as  that  set  forth  by  the 
Lutheran  formularies;  and,  theref<we,  the  hiOoryof  man  will  impose 
upon  them,  the  solution  of  the  same  difficulties.  But  the  mode,  wherein 
they  solved  this  problem,  effaced  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
the  Christian  and  the  unchristian  periods ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
was,  in  the  very  beginning,  objected  to  the  Quakers,  that  by  ^  the  Du 

*  ClaifcMB,  vol.  i.  FeooUar  CnsComi,  ob.  i.  vii.  p.  3ft7  J86^ 
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vine  seed,"  *^  the  inward  ligbt,"  they  understood  merely  the  light  of 
natural  Reason,  and  did  not  at  all  believe,  that  the  divine  image  in  maOf 
had  been  injured  through  the  fall,  and  was  again  renovated  in  Christ 
Jesius  only.  Andy  in  fact,  matnrer  reflection  subseqoently  led  many 
Quakers  to  such  an  opinion.  The  injustice  of  the  reproach  made  to 
them«  consisted  only  herein,  that  they  were  charged  with  an  intentional 
deception  of  their  contemporaries — with  a  crafty  concealment  of  their 
real  opinion ;  whereas,  it  should  have  been  only  pointed  out  to  them, 
that  their  views  led  necessarily  to  the  assumption,  that  subsequently,  as 
well  as  prior  to  his  fall,  man  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  spiritual 
gifts ;  so  that  redemption  in  Christ  was  thereby  rendered  totally  un« 
necessary. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  the  Quakers 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  whence  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  victory  of  light,  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  hath,  in  all  respects,  been  so  decisively  prominent ;  if,  be- 
fore his  incarnation,  Christ  had  already  worked  in  the  souls  of  all  men 
in  the  same  mysterious  way,  as  since  his  ascension  into  heaven  ?  The 
reason,  wherefore  the  worship  of  nature  hath  ceased  among  Christians, 
polytheism  disappeared,  and  the  whole  spiritdkl  life  of  man  become  so 
far  other  than  it  is,  among  strangers  to  their  creed,  must,  according  to 
the  view  of  Quakerism,  remain  a  perpetual  enigma.  In  any  change, 
that  in  the  lapse  ofages  may  have  occurred  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  Quakers  cannot  look  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  he* 
cause  we  can  in  nowise  discover,  wherefore  human  nature,  before  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  was  worse  and  more  unsusceptible  of  reform, 
than  afterwards.  But  the  mysterious,  inward  divine  principle,  which 
in  Christ  renovated  humanity,  cannot  have  brought  about  the  great 
eventful  era  in  history,  because,  according  to  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Quakerism,  this  principle  ever  evinced  its  operation  before  Chrbt  also, 
and  in  the  same  mode,  as  at  present.*    To  the  knowledge  of  the  incar- 


*  Barclay  on  this  matter  has  a  Tery  remarkable  punge  (p- 145,)  wfaero  he  apperli 
to  a  Seriptuml  text  Ftom  thia  we  may  eee  how  the  Quaken  applied  ScripturB  to 
their  own  views : — **  Ad  ea  argamenta,  qoibne  hactenoB  probatum  ert,  onnee  jneBOO. 
lam  lalatifero  gratis  habere,  unum  addam,  idqoe  obeenratli  digniwtnnmi,  quod  ezi* 
mimn  illod  Apoetoli  Paali  ad  Titum  dictum  est.  ii.  11,  *  lUuiit  gratia  ilia  salatifcim 
omnibus  bominibus,  erudiens  nos,  ut  abnegate  impietate  et  mundanis  capiditatitiua, 
tomperanter  et  juste  ct  pie  viyamus  in  presenti  sneulo  ;*  quo  lucnlentius  nihil  esse 
potest,  nam  ntnmqne  oontrorenin  partem  eomprehendit  Primo,  declaiat  hane  boo 
esse  naturalem  gratiam,  sen  vim,  cum  plane  dieat  esse  salntiferam.  Secmdo  non 
ait,  paucis  iUuzisse,  sed  omnibus.  Fructus  etiam  ejus,  qnaro  efficaz  sit,  declarat, 
eom  totum  hominisofficium  comprehendat ;  erudit  nos  primo  aboegare  impietatem  oi 
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Btttion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  works  he  wrought,  daring  his 
earthly  ministry,  the  Quakers  could  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
great  transformation  of  the  world  ;  for  it  is  precisely  to  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  same,  that  they  attach 
no  rery  great  importance.  And  by  the  adoption  of  what  they  call 
the  objective  revehition,  they  hold  preaching  and  Scripture*  consi- 
dered in  themselves,  to  be  everywhere  superfluous  ;*  since  the  inward 
light  breaks  out  of  itself,  and  is  described  not  only  as  the  first,  but  in 
ease  of  necessity,  as  even  the  only  source  of  truths,  which  (in  their  es* 
sence)  are  the  very  same,  that  Jesus  outwardly  proclaimed,  and  corn- 
mitted  to  his  Churoh.f  The  later  Quakers  appear  likewise  to  feel  the 
obvious  difficulty  here  adverted  to  ;  whether  it  be,  that  they  themselves 
first  observed  it,  or  whether  their  attention  were  drawn  to  it  by  others. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Clarkson  remarks  in  a  note,  '*  The  Quakers  believe 
that  this  Spirit  was  more  plentilully  difiused,  and  that  greater  giHs  were 
given  to  men,  after  Jesus  was  glorified,  than  before."  To  this  conces* 
aion,  they  were  driven  by  the  force  of  evidence;  but  in  their  system  we 
cannot  find  a  place,  where  it  can  possess  an  organic  connexion  with 
the  whole.  It  is  no  ulterior  development  of  what  already  exists,  but 
an  unsuitable  interpolation.:^ 

nimidsiiM  enpiditatei;  et  demdo  totum  no«  dooet  offioiain»  primo,  temperenter 
vivnre,  quod  eompiehendit  equitatem,  jattitiam,  et  honestatem,  et  ea,  qam  ad  prozi- 
mum  ipeetant  Et  deniqae,  pie,  quud  comprehendit  nnrtitatem,  pietatem,  et  devo* 
tionem,  eaqoe  omnia,  qu«  ad  Dei  cultam,  et  officiam  hominia  erga  Deum  ppcctant. 
Nihil  ergo  ab  homine  reqairitur,  vel  ei  Deceaaariom  est,  quod  heo  ((ratia  non  d<iceat.*' 

*  Barcl.  Kb.  1.  p.  110.  *'Credtraa8  enim,  quod  aicut  omnea  partictpc^  sunt  inali 
fruetna  Ada  lapani,  earn  malo  illo  aemine,  quod  per  emn  illle  oommanicatnin  eat, 
pnmi  et  ad  malum  proelivea  nnt,  licet  miltiea  mille  Ade  rint  i|;nan,  et  qoomodo  pro. 
tdbitom  fhietom  ederit,  ita  malti  poeaint  aentire  divini  hi^ua  et  nncti  acroinia  viita- 
tem,  eiqn  a  malo  ad  boDwn  eonverti,  lieet  de  Chriati  in  terram  adventd ;  per  enjns 
obedientia  et  paaaionia  benefieinm  hke  fmantm',  proima  ij^nari  aint.*' 

f  Lib.  I .  p.  90.  **  Quod  nunc  aob  litem  venit  illud  eat,  quod  poatremo  loco  affirm- 
avinus,  aeil.  idem  permanere  et  ease  Sanctorum  fidei  objectum  in  banc  upque  diem.** 
It  IB  nnt  unintaraatinif  to  notioe  the  Scriptural  pmofr,  which  Barclay  adduces  in  top. 
port  of  his  views.  For  instance,  he  says :  **  Si  fides  una  est,  onum  etiam  est  6dei 
objectum.  Sed  fides  una  est ;  er^.  Quod  fides  una  sit,  ipsa  Apoatoli  verba  pn>bant 
ad  Eph.  iv.  5."  Then  he  goes  on :  **8i  quis  adminiatrationis  oiigiciat  diveraifatcm : 
Bespondeo,  hoc  nutto  roodo  objectum  spectat  nam  idem  Apostolus,  ubi  ter  banc 
variotatem  nominat,  1  Co.  zii.  4,  5,  6,  ad  idem  objectum  aemper  recurrit.  Sic  '  idem 
Spiritns.  idem  Dommus,  idem  Deus.'  Prsterea  nisi  idem  et  nobis  et  illis  erit  fidei 
objectum,  tunc  Dens  aliqao  alio  modo  cognoacerctur,  quam  spirittt ;  sed  hoc  abaur- 
dnm ;  Eifo."  And  ao  he  goes  on  at  conaidemble  length.  And  the  inward  Chriat 
again  naturally  teachea.  that  ihese  texts  mufi  be  so  mterpreted ;  although,  accordiDg 
to  an  mica  of  inteipretatioii,  they  bear  quite  adifierent  aanae. 

}  Clarkson,  tqL  ii.  BeU  oh.  viL  sect  9,  p.  187.    The  Qoaken  believe,  however. 
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If,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  foHows,  that  the  contradictionst  where- 
in the  orthodox  Protestantism  is  involved  with  incontrovertible  facts  in 
human  history,  the  Quakers  only  exchange  for  other  contradictions 
against  that  history ;  we  must  now  demonstrate  that  their  theory  is,  in 
itself,  perfectly  unsatisfactory,  and  does  not  even  escape  those  diflicul- 
ties,  which  they  principally  aim  at  avoiding.  They  wish,  as  we  have 
already  perceived,  to  escape,  in  the  first  place,  from  theCalvinistic  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  by  asserting  that  to  every  man  the 
inward  light  is  proffered,  and  a  day  of  visitation  vouchsafed.  They 
would  fain,  at  the  same  time,  escape  from  Pelagianiam  and  seroi-Pela* 
gianism,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  deducing  all 
the  in  anywise  kiudable  acts  that  the  heathen  world  once  achieved,  and 
still  achieves,  not  in  any  degree  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  but 
solely  from  the  inward  word — the  inward  light.*  Hiereby  they  would 
fiiin  show,  that  fallen  man  has  every  cause  for  humility ;  as  he  posses- 
ses  nothing,  not  the  least  quality,  which,  in  respect  to  divine  things, 
can  be  active  or  efficacious ;  as  every  thing  must  be  accounted  for, 
solely  and  exclusively,  by  the  inward  Christ  in  each  man.  Alas !  the 
Quakers,  in  wishing  to  attain  one  thing,  render  the  other  impossible ;  so 
that  their  combination  is  utterly  untenable.  Fallen  man,  according  to 
them,  has  been  so  utterly  bereaved  of  all  higher  faculties  and  powers, 
that  the  good  which  takes  place  in  him,  is  wrought  so  very  wdependendf 
i3f£  him,  that  not  even  in  his  will,  still  less  hy  means  of  his  will,  doth 
grace  consummate  it.f 

The  inward  light  of  the  Quakers  is  that  sense  for  divine  things, 
which  in  Adam  all  mankind  had  lost ;  yet  by  this,  they  understand  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  a  pre-existing,  though  torpid  and  paralyzed 
faculty,  to  its  original  activity,  but  the  entirely  new  creation  of  the 
faculty  itself.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will 
in  reference  to  divine  things.  Hence  Barclay  calls  the  inward  light  a 
new  substance  imparted  to  man,  in  opposition  to  an  accidental  one ; 
and  employs  the  expression,  man  receives  thereby  the  vplkHde  for 

that  this  ipirit  was  more  plentifiiny  difibaed,  and  that  gvaaler  gifts  wera  gma  la 
AAD,  after  Jeaot  waa  glorified,  than  belion. 

*  Loc.  eit  p.  103.  *»  Contradick  et  enervat  fiOnm  MaipiuKmiiii,  Semipelagia- 
norum  et  Sociniaoomm  doctrinam,  qui  natura  Iwnen  ezaltant  et  libenim  hoaunii 
ai^itrium ;  dum  omnino  naturalen  hominem  a  vel  minimA  in  aeJute  ana  parte  ezehi- 
dit,  nUo  opera,  acta  vel  mota  rao,  quoad  primo  vivifieetur  et  aotneter  wgktMk  Dei." 

t  Loe.  dt  p.  189.  <*  Peateriora  opera  (ao.  gratm  aaa  evangelii)  aunt  apirikfta  fia. 
tie  m.  corde,  qua  aeconduin  intemam  et  apiritualem  legem  facta  aimt;  que  aee  m 
homiiii8T<duntate,iieoviribaaqoafiant,aedperTimqMfHaaChriatihiiiolHa.^  What 
then  doth  Barclay  mean,  when  he  aaya  at  tinea,  that  Divine  grace  ia  deajgned  ta 
nanaeitate  and  ezcita  anew  the  human  f^nltieB? 
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righteousoees.*  It  must  be  obvioQs  to  every  onet  that  tbe  Quakers 
have  only  here  renewed  the  old  Lotheraa  opinion  respecting  the  divine 
image, — its  utter  obliteration  through  the  fall,  and  its  restoration  in 
Christ.  There  is  here,  as  is  evident,  but  this  differenoer--that  the 
Quakers  fix  this  restoration  of  the  divine  image  immediately  after  the 
fall,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  far  greater  power  against  sin.  Hereby  they  be* 
came  involved  in  the  same  inextricable  difficulties,  with  which  the  Lu- 
theran theory  had  to  contend.  They  set  the  natural  man  too  low,  to 
enable  them  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 
They  say,  indeed,  like  the  Lutherans,  man  is  able  to  resist,  or  not  to 
resist,  divine  grace.  But  if,  by  his  resistance,  he  is  to  incur  guilt,  h» 
must  be  allowed  the  faculty  of  independently  dUcemingt  by  the  aid  of 
grace,  that  a  truth  presented  to  him  conduces  to  lus  salvation :  he  must, 
accordingly,  embrace  this  truth  with  ku  own  will.  But  such  faculties 
the  Quakers  deny  to  fallen  man ;  and  therefore  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive, than,  either  to  refer  to  God  dUmCf  the  overcoming  of  resistance* 
and  thereby  to  subscribe  to  the  tenet  of  absolute  predestination,  which 
they  so  strongly  condemn  in  Calvin ;  or  to  impute  it  to  accident  alonct 
when  grace  triumphs  or  is  resisted.  But  accident  is  only  another  word 
for  fatcf 

*  Lib.  1.  p.  73.  ■*  Qais  enim  cum  aliqu^  rationis  ipecie  autumue  potest,  tale'oof 
ez  se  habere  potestatem,  aut  aptitudinem,  vel  aptum  esse  hominem  ad  juatitiam  per- 
dacendi?**  It  \w  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protestants  in  their  controversy  with 
the  Quakers,  appiealed  to  the  text  in  Romans  (c.  xi.  14,)  in  the  rery  sams  sense,  as 
Catholics  had  once  done  in  arguing  with  the  Protestants.  Bat  Barclay  says,  at  p« 
530  : — **  Respondeo,  *  h»c  natura/  intelligi  neo  debet  nee  potest  de  nalorl  propria 

hominis,  sod  de  nature  spirituali,  que  procedita  semine  Dei  inhomine Ita,  ul 

bene  concludamus,  naturam,  cujus  hoc  loco,  meminet  Apostolos,  qu&  gentesdicuntur 
facere  ea,  qute  legis  sunt,  non  esse  communem  hominum  naturam,  sed  spiritualem 
naturam,  quie  ez  opere  spiritualis  et  justn  legis  in  corde  scripUe  prooedit :  fitteor  eot» 
qui  alteram  eztremam  tknent,  quando  hoc  testimonio  a  Socinianis  et  Pelagianis  (si* 
cut  etiam  a  nostris,  quando  hoc  testimonio  ostendimus,  qoomodo  ez  gentibus  aliqai 
Inmine  Christi  in  corde  salutem  adepti  sunt)  premuntur,  et  ad  angostias  leducuntur, 
lespondere,  quasdam  reliquias  coelestis  imagmis  in  Adamo  relictas  esse.  Sed  cum 
hoc  absque  probatione  affirmatum  sit,  ita  et  dictis  suis  alibi  contradicit,  quo  etiam 

eausam  suam  amittunt" P.  108  :  **  Non  intelligimus  banc  gratiam,  hoc  lumen 

et  semen  esse  accidens,  at  pleriquo  inepte  fitciunt,  sed  credimos  esse  realem*  spiritiu 
alem  substantiam,  quara  anima  hominis  apprebendere  et  sentiie  potest." 

t  Clarkson  on  this,  as  on  other  pouits»  diflfors  considerably  from  Barclay.  He  ea» 
deavours  not  only  to  supply  the  gaps  m  the  system  of  the  Quakers,  but  to  render  that 
system  more  scriptural,  and  thereby  moro  rational,  than  it  is  in  itself;  bat  in  this 
attempt  he  introduces  not  only  contradictions  into  it,  but  Tery  harsh  discords  mto  bli 
own  productions.  He  may,  nevertheless,  record  the  yiews  of  mora  sensible,  fet  in- 
consistent Quakers.  Clarkson  fills  up  Barclay's  sUtement  in  respect  to  the  conditaoa 
of  the  Paradisaic  Adam ;  because  to  this  subject,  williagly  or  unwillingly,  msn  must 
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Upon  the  so-called  objective  revelation,  we  have  many  douhts  to  sag- 
geftt ;  ttiey  are  chiefly  as  follows. — All  outward  special  Revelations,  and 
even  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  are,  by  that  objective  Revelation 
rendered,  not  only  superfluoust  but  even  inexplicable.  For,  if  God^s 
Spirit  Js  to  reveal  immediately,  to  every  man,  the  fit  measure  of  truths, 
— ^if  thus  the  voice  of  God  is,  in  this  way,  to  go  forth  to  all  men,  what 

ever  reetir.  In  imiUtion  of  Catholict,  Clarkaon  distinguiahes  a  two-fold  imajce  of 
God  in  man — a  remoter,  and  a  more  proximate  one,  yet  in  a  diflSsreot  tense  from  as. 
T\w  former  is  the  hnmaa  mind,  called  **  the  mental  nnderstanding — ^the  power  of 
RcaTOn.**  CReyelation,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  c.  i.  p  114)  This  taenlty  he  describes  as  that, 
"  hj  means  of  which  man  was  enabled  to  {foide  himself  in  his  temporal  esncerns/* 
thus  there  would  not  exist  in  man,  as  sach,  any  ftkculty  harinigr  reference  to  God  and 
to  the  snpermundano.  The  proper  imajpe  of  God  in  man  Clarhson  then  describes^ 
as  a  ^iritual  faculty  independent  of  human  Reason,  (the  wiirds  undeistandinif, 
powfT  of  discernment,  and  the  rest*  are,  in  his  opinion,  synonymous  terms.)  This 
fitriitty  is  a  portion  of  the  very  lifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit — an  emanatioii  from  Divine 
I^fe,  whereby  man  discerns  his  relation  to  God,  and  keeps  up  communion  with  his 
Creator.  **  But  he  grave  to  man  at  the  nunc  time,  independently  of  his  own  mtellect 
or  undcrstandinff,  a  spiritual  faculty,  or  a  portion  of  the  life  of  his  own  Spirit,  to  rs. 
sde  in  him  This  gift  occasioned  man  to  become  more  inuaediately,  as  it  is  ezpress. 
ed,  the  imagre  of  the  Almighty.  It  set  him  above  the  animal  and  rational  part  of 
bis  nature.  It  made  him  spiritually.minded.  It  enabled  him  to  know  his  duty  to 
God.  and  to  hold  a  heavenly  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  .  .  .  Adam,  then,  the  first 
man,  independently  of  his  rational  faculties,  received  from  the  Almighty  into  his  own 

breast,  such  an  emanation  from  the  life  of  His  Spirit **    According  to  lAess 

statements,  it  cannot,  in  the  &ni  place,  be  abeolutely  asKrted,  that,  through  tho 
Fall,  man  has  lost  the  Divine  image ;  for,  even  alter  that  catastrophe,  he  would  stiH 
retain  the  mental  powers  having  reference  to  earthly  life— 4he  remoter  image  of  God, 
and  even,  according  to  Clarkson  (as  above  stated,)  still  a  part  of  the  likeness  unto 
God,  in  the  rtrict  sense.  Secondly,  these  itatements  would  very  well  explain  the 
eanse,  wherefore  it  b  possible  for  the  Quakers  to  deduce  enltre/y,  from  divine  inapi. 
rations,  all  true  religious  instruction — all  genuine  prayer,  etc. ;  for,  according  to  this 
system,  no  human  faculty  would  have  any  relation  whatsoever  to  supermundane 
thiuj;^.  Thirdly,  this  theory  would  agree  very  well  with  that  of  Barclay ;  it  would, 
indeed,  contain  more  than  the  latter  had  stated ;  but  nothing  which  he  might  not 
have  advanced,  without  introducing  any  change  in  his  principles.  But  among  the 
aliove  mentioned  propositions,  expressions  like  the  foFowing,  occur :  '*  It  (the  imago 
of  God  in  the  strict  senite)  made  him  know  things  not  intelligible  eolely  by  his  reason.** 
Hie  things  of  earth,  therefore,  would  not  be  the  only  aphere,  within  which  reason 
would  have  to  move ;  but  only  it  could  not,  by  its  unaided  efibrts,  apprehend  God. 
But,  if  the  ccopemtion  of  reason  were  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  then  it 
would  be  eoery  where  indispensable ;  and  thereby  the  whole  view  of  the  Quaken, 
respecting  preaching  and  the  rest,  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  yet,  Clarkson  pots 
forward  as  Quakerish,  the  very  same  views  as  Barclay.  Lastly,  if  the  activity  of 
Reaeon  be  unavoidable,  when  the  knowledge  of  Ood  is  .concerned,  so  is  the  eo-operm~ 
tion  of  tke  will  equally  indispensable,  when  the  lote  of  Ood  is  the  question.  But 
this,  according  to  Barclay,  the  Quakers  will  by  no  means  admit ;  while  Clarkson 
ssnrts  the  eooltaiy.— Ibid.  p.  168. 
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•Bd  can  He  still  propose  in  His  special  ReTeIati<His  ?  If  all  men  be 
prophetSf  then,  a  distinct  prophetic  ministry  must  needs  be  aboiisbed« 
And  in  fact,  in  order  to  prove  their  so*ciUled  general  objective  Reveia- 
tton*  the  Quakers  appeal,  with  the  greatest  boldness,  to  the  particular 
revelations,  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets  of  old. 

But,  it  is  p^ncipally  to  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  and  the  laws 
and  conditions,  under  which  it  is  formed  and  unfolded,  the  doctrines  of 
Quakerism  run  counter.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  that,  without  an  inleN 
lectual  excitation,  and  an  extraneous  influence,  the  self-consciousness  of 
man  cannot  be  developed-«a  law  which,  so  far  from  being  set  aside,  is 
directly  confirmed,  by  the  historical  Revektions  of  God.  Hence,  if 
man  is  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  the  inward, 
Divine  Light  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  outward  Light ;  the  ex* 
ternal  must  correspond  to  the  internal  Revelation  ;  and  (he  inward  in« 
•piration  can  be  understood,  only  by  means  of  the  outward  commuui- 
cation*  Even  in  respect  to  the  prophets,  and  envoys  of  God,  whom  the 
Christian  recognises,  it  can  be  proved,  that,  their  inward  illuminations 
were  not  without  all  external  m3dia,-*-whether  the  Spirit  revealing 
Himself  to  them  assumed  a  sensible  shape  ;  or  whether  He  annexed 
His  revelations  to  long  pre-existing  doctrines,  and  expectations.  It  is 
only  the  Son  of  God,  whom  we  must  except  from  this  rule  ;  fur  here 
the  absolute  Spirit,  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  mere  relative  brings, 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  conjoined  Himself  with  a  human  nature  in 
the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  Tet,  it  cannot  be  prdved  from  the 
Scripture- History,  that  the  human  mind  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  de* 
▼eloped,  without  any  external  human  influence. 

Tne  question  now  occurs,  how  have  the  Quakers  come  to  their  re^ 
markabie  opinion,  that  the  consciousness  of  God  can  be  formed  inde« 
pendently  of  outward  teaching,  nay,  of  all  outward  influence  what- 
ever ;  and  whether  this  view  may  not  be  considered,  as  a  necessary  de« 
velopment  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformation.  If,  in  contempt  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  Luther  taught  that,  in  the  regenerated  soul  of 
man,  new  Acuities  were  implanted,  through  an  absolute  exercise  of  di- 
vine  influences ;  surely,  it  was  inconsistent  to  prescribe  to  these  facul- 
tieSi  thus  absolutely  imparted  from  within,  outward  conditions  for  their 
insertion.  If,  in  the  interior  of  the  human  mind,  these  faculties  needed 
no  points  of  contact-— if,  in  order  to  become  the  property  of  man,  they 
presupposed  no  kindred  qualities— ^if  they  worked  in  the  soul,  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  constitution  of  man— if  they  were  exceptions  from 
the  whole  order  of  human  nature ;  with  what  justice  could  it  be  said, 
that  the  conditions  of  external  excitation  and  teaching,  in  other  re« 
apects  requisite  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  were  here 
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necessary  f  How  could  those  acte  of  Divine  power  preeetre  Ae  u* 
Bumed  ehancter  of  abeoluteneflSy  if  they  were  subjected  to  limitatioiis  1 
Was  it  no  c<»itradiction  to  let  the  Divine  Principle  work^  nnconditioB* 
ally  on  one  handy  and  conditionally  t>n  the  other  T  Thus  the  Lutheran 
exemption  of  the  Divine  influence  from  all  internal  conditioney  impfont* 
•d  in  the  human  spirit,  involved  also,  by  a  necessary  connexion  of 
ideas,  an  independence  <^  this  influence  on  all  outward  conditions  9 
and  now  only,  could  harmony  and  completeness  be  introduced  into  the 
system.  Hence,  from  this  point  of  view,  Quakerism  must  be  denora* 
inated  the  consummation  of  Lutheraniim ;  and  to  that  expression  of  the 
Wittemberg  Reformer,  **  Crod  teacheth  man  only  inwardly,'*  it  first 
asaigas  a  true  meaning. 

We  must  look  at  the  matter  thus*  All  instruction,  which  man  re- 
ceives through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  or  which  he  acquires  lor 
himself,  by  reading  books,  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  en« 
dowed  with  certain  still  dormant  fiiculties,  which,  set  in  motion  by  thoee 
exercises,  are  resuscitated  and  become  living;  so  that,  what  is  pre* 
established— what  already  exists  in  man  as  a  protot3rpe,  is,  through  ex* 
temal  influence«  brought  home  to  his  consciousness.  But  now,  die 
Lutherans  deny  to  fiiUeB  man  the  Divine  image-— the  religious  capabili- 
ty.  What  possible  effect,  preaching,  or  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ,  could 
produce  for  the  awakening  of  the  soul,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  ; 
since  man  had  nothing  more  than  to  be  awakened.  The  system, 
wherein  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  could  be  proved,  was  a  far 
different  one  from  the  Latheran,  which,  instead  of  the  traimng  of  the 
religious  faculties,  imagined  a  new  creation  of  the  same ;  wherein,  there- 
fore, instruction,  through  reading  and  writing,  could  as  little  find  its 
place^  as  in  the  creation  of  the  aforesaid  qualities  in  the  first  man.  By 
no  instructi<«  can  the  fiiculty,  for  any  kind  of  knowledge*  be  infused 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  as  for  instance,  an  aptitude  for  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  is  not  given  by  tuition.  Luther's  doctrine,  accordingly, 
as  to  the  nec^essity  of  outward  teaching  for  regeneration  in  Christ,  had 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  his  propositions  req>ecting  the  Fall  of  man. 
The  Quakers  understood,  (w,  at  least,  felt  this  inconsistency ;  and  while 
they  asserted,  that  through  Adam,  fiillen  man  was  deprived  of  all  re- 
ligious faculties,  capable  of  being  excited  and  trained  by  any  external 
agency,  they  declared  likewise  against  the  necessity  of  any  outward  in- 
struction ;  and,  thereby,  established  the  fairest  symmetry  in  the  doc- 
trinal edifice,  laid  down  by  Luther,  clearly  revealing  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  utter  hoUowness  of  its  foundations. 

But,  hereby  also,  the  ground  was  completely  cut  away  from  the  out- 
ward, historical  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ.    Tiie  Quakes,  indeedi 
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Uphold  the  doctrine,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  that  inward, 
supernatural  light  hath  been  vouchsafed  to  man.  But  the  sacrifice, 
which  Christ  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  considered  in  itself, 
is  utteriy  untenable  in  the  system  of  the  Quakers ;  and  as  regards  this 
matter  alone,  we  might  just  as  well  say,  the  Son  of  God,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  make  this  known  to  meuy  might,  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  planets  Mars,  Uranus,  and  the  rest,  have 
undergone  any  suffering,  and  atoned  for  our  guilt.  That  the  lovot 
which  God  evinced  in  the  mission  of  His  Son,  should  be  brought  to  our 
knoidedge»'--4hBt  we  shocdd  be  instructed  in  the  sentiments  of  God- 
that  we  should  be  t4aight  our  own  destiny,  are  things,  which  indeed, 
Decessarily  appertain  to  the  work  oi  Redemption  ;  but  which  yet  can* 
not  be  established,  by  the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  Hence,  they  make 
a  reply  devoid  of  all  solidity,  when,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  they 
deny  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  History  to  be  necessary  to  our  true  con- 
version to  (jodf  they  declare  they  hold  the  same  to  be  not  requisite  for 
those  only,  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  for,  these  are 
taught  all  truth  by  the  inward  Christ ;  but  that,  as  to  those  living  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  their 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christ,*  and  of.  be- 
lieving in  the  same. 

This  answer,  we  say,  is  futile  ;  for,  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  where- 
fore what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  one,  should  be  unnecessary 
to  the  other,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object.  Hence,  a  celebrat- 
ed member  of  the  sect,  Keith,  was  in  several  synods,  declared  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Quakers,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach ;  because  he 
could  not  convince  himself,  that  Faith,  in  the  death  and  the  resurreo* 
tion  of  Christ,  was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  And  Spangenberg,  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  the  Hermhutters.  in  his  biography  of  Count  Zin- 
aendori^  thus  speaks  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Quakers  s  **  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  that  in  His  sacrifice  alone  men  can 
find  grace,  and  deliverance  fronl  all  sins,  is  to  them,  as  to  all  the  sages 
of  this  world,  a  mere  foolishness,  and  is  beyond  their  dtscernmentf 

*  Loe.  eit  p.  110.  **  Sicat  eredimoi,  onmiiio  nsoMnriiini  ene  iis  historimn  es^ 
tsmsm  Chriiti  oradeie,  qoiboi  Deus  ejus  ■eientiam  voloit  sUqno  modo  oommQiiicwe; 
ita  iageooe  istemur,  banc  ezteraam  ■cientimn  ene  conaolabandaia  fllie,  qui  labjecti 
OTPit,  et  hoe  intemo  eemine  et  Imnine  acti :  nem  ooa  eolum  eansa  mortie  etpaaMii- 
•m  Christi  hamiliantur,  eedet  et  in  fide  confinnaatar,  et  ad  seqaendum  preitantiMi. 

mom  ejofl  emnplmn  animaDtur nee  non  sepiflnme  reficiuntur  et  recreantqy 

gntiommam  aennanibns,  qui  ez  ore  ejus  pnooedebant" 

t  Bat  fimn  this  it  must  not  be  inferred,  aa  baa  ■ometimea  been  done,  that  ths 
Qoakeis  never  believed  in  Christ*adeatk  of  atonement.    On  thif  point  Barclay's  Ian- 
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We  therefore  are  not  sorpriaed,  when  we  are  iDformed,  that  many  Amef  • 
icao  Quakers  explain  away  the  whole  hUtory  of  Chri8t*into  a  mere  al« 
legory ;  and  what  Barclay  so  often  said,  respecting  the  Christ  crucified 
through  sin  in  every  man,  respecting  the  inward  Word  suffering  through 
the  pressure  of  sin,  dtc,  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  opinion,  which 
sees,  in  the  historical  Christ,  only  a  philosophical,  anthropdogical,  reli« 
gious  Mythos.*  An  historical,  visible  Cburist  cannot  consist  with  the 
invisible,  purely  spiritual  Church  of  these  one-sided  spiritualists  of  Chris* 
tianity  ;  a  Redeemer  graciously  condescending  to  the  wants  and  infirna- 
ities  of  our  nature  stands  in  too  abrupt  a  contrast,  with  these  high-flying 
idealists,  to  allow  them  to  revere  Him  as  their  Master,  in  all  the  fulneas 
of  conviction.  Hence,  as  in  ecclesiastical  history,  we  often  encounter 
siiuiiar  deductions  from  similar  principles ;  they  were  compelled  also  to 
r^ect  the  outward,  visibly  self-manifesting  Christ,  and  to  transform  Him 
into  something  purely  spiritual — a  mere  naked  idea,  in  order  that  the 
discipics  might  not  be  ashamed  of  their  Master,  and  the  foundation 
might  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  superstructure  of  their  Christian- 
ity. Thus  was  Protestantism,  when  pushed  to  its  farthest  point,  for* 
mally  converted  into  a  species  of  Gnosticism ;  so  that  Christ  could  be 
regarded  by  the  Quakers,  ejtactly  in  the  same  light  as  by  the  Jewiah 
JUoceis.  The  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  and  essential  form 
ot  His  divinity,  as  the  Author  of  Revelation  in  the  new  Covenant.  In 
the  same  way,  and  even  for  that  very  reason^  the  Church,  with  her  fun- 
damental injBttitutions,  is  the  essential  form  of  the  Christian  Religion  : 
and  if  we  separate  the  form  from  the  substance,  then  the  latter  will,  in 
the  end,  inevitably  dissolve  into  a  mere  phantastic  void,  and  retroac- 
tively, Christ  will  sink  into  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain* 

iu  perfect  conformity  with  its  fundamental  principles,  the  Mae  spirit- 
ualism of  the  Quakers  manifests  the  most  decided  hostility  against  all 
theological  science ;  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express 
their  oentiments  of  detestation  towards  it,  as  well  as  to  testify  their  re- 


guage  permits  no  manner  of  doubt.  He  says  (p.  109  :)  **  Per  hoc  nullo  modo  intelli. 
gimut*!  ueque  volamua  minuerei  neo  derogare  a  ncrificio  et  propitlatjone  Jobu  Chriitt, 
■ud  e  conira  magnifieamoa  et  exaltamus  illam/*  etc.  Compare  p.  148-1 64,  and  uther 
aumcroua  panBages.  in  Ciarkaon,  ibid  p.  320,  we  find  also  the  following  paange  ei. 
ted  Iruin  a  Quaker,  Henry  Tuke :  **  So  far  aa  rcmisBion  of  aina,  and  capacity  to  le. 
ceive  salvation,  are  ports  of  Justification,  we  attribute  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Chriat,  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace.** 

*  A  fnend  of  mine,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  met  two  Americ?ui  Quakers  in  the 
West  Indies,  has  assured  me,  that,  In  convernng  with  them  on  religion,  he  found 
they  allegorised  the  whole  history  of  oar  Lord."— TVofif. 
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gret,  that  it  should  have  paJMed  from  the  times  of  apoglacy  (as  they  call 
the  ages  prior  to  the  Reformation,)  over  to  the  period  of  Protestaotisau 
Btttt  herein  also,  they  contiDue  only  more  violently,  and  push  to  the 
furthest  extreme,  that  condemnation  of  all  severe  scientific  cuhuret 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  the  Church,  was  so 
often  expressed  by  the  Lutherans*  Scientific  labours  are  not  possible 
without  human  exertion ;  but  it  is  precisely  all  human  activity  which 
the  Quakers  wish  to  banish  from  the  sphere  of  theology.*  They  are 
on  that  account,  averse  from  all  which  wears  the  aspect  of  a  settled^ 
definite  religious  notion  ;  and,  therefore,  urged  by  an  instinct,  which^ 
according  to  their  views,  is  perfectly  correct,  they  avoid  all  the  techni- 
cal expressions  of  the  School  and  the  Church,  and  only  on  certain  sub- 
jects, on  which  they  cannot  otherwise  make  themselves  generally  intel- 
ligible, they  permit  a  deviation  from  this  rule.  But,  hereby  it  happens 
that  they  mostly  revolve  in  vague  religious  feelings,  foster  a  doctrinal 
indifferentism  \  and,  as  many  among  them  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  thing  deserving  the  title  of  real  Christianity,  so,  the  whole  system 
of  Quakerism  would,  by  degrees,  dissolve  into  dull,  hollow  phantasies, 
were  it  not,  from  time  to  time,  brought  back  to  the  positive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  some  extraneous  infiuence,  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
recently  the  ca«e«f 


*  Clarkson  (and  the  lanspia^e  ^  Barclay  ii  atill  ttrongei)  fs/a,  1  e.  cH.  p.  9411 : 
'*  Thoy  reject  all  ichool  divinity,  as  neceaMirtly  connected  with  the  ministry.  They 
believe,  that  if  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  been  obtainable  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers  the  Greeks  and  Ramans  themselves  would  hare  been  the  best  profiw 
cients  in  it ;  whereas,  the  Gospel  was  only  foolishness  to  many  of  these.*'  Here  w« 
find  truth  and  falsehood  intermixed'. 

i*  Clarkson  (loo.  cit.  p.  313,)  says  in  a  tone  of  approval :  **  The  Quakers  have  ad« 
hered,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to  Scriptural  expressions,  and  thereby  they  hare  escaped 
from  many  difficulties,  and  avoided  the  theological  controverries,  n^ich  have  dis* 
tracted  the  remainder  of  the  Christian  Chureh"  In  the  Heathen  worships  also,  w« 
find  no  doctrinal  controversies,  precisely  because  they  had  no  doctrine,  and  furnished 
no  Bubject-matter  for  thmghU  hut  only  for  fancy  and  for  feeling.  Had  the  primK 
tire  Christians  been  so  like  the  Quakers,  as  the  latter  flatt^  themselves,  Christianity 
would  have  long  since  disappeared.  For  this  depends  upon  a  doctrine  pronounced  by 
the  Supreme  intelligence  t  notions  and  ideas  lie  at  the  bottom  of  its  facts ;  so  thai, 
through  the  former,  it  calls  up  genuine  feelings  and  true  life.  I  hare,  moreover,  saL 
dom  known  any  one,  who  censured  the  phraseology  of  the  Church,  without  discover 
ing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  tolerably  indifierent  about  dogmas.  For  it  is  oi^ 
in  a  very  few  cases,  that  a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  puidhed  to  superstition,  leads  to  the 
conduct  we  condemn,  and  which  would  hold  the  words  of  Sertftwe  olsns  as  holy, 
and  every  thing  else  as  profane — a  supentition,  besides,  with  which  tlie  other  views 
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How  little,  in  fine,  their  peculiar  conceptions  of  Baptism,  the  LordV 
Bopper,  and  divine  worship  in  general,  agree  with  the  essence  of  an  out' 
ward,  historical  Revelation,  and  with  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  the 
human  mind  (even  overlooking  here  their,  in  truth,  highly  afflicting 
distortion  of  Scriptural  testimonies  ;)  it  were  almost  needless  to  exam' 
ine.  But  the  truth  to  be  found  in  their  doctrine  on  those  matters,  to 
wit,  that  baptism  is  no  mere  bodily  ablution,  but  a  baptism  by  fire  and 
the  Spirit,  and  that  the  Lord's  supper  should  lead  to  an  inward  com^ 
munion  with  God,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  sectaries.  What 
mortal  weariness,  vacancy  of  mind,  and  dullness ;  what  sickly  fancies 
most  of  their  members  labor  under,  during  the  silence  in  their  religious 
meetings,  God  knows,  and  every  man  may  infer,  who  has  acquired  any 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  from  his  own  personal  observation,  or  the 
experience  of  others.*  In  order  to  draw,  from  itself,  food  for  medita* 
tion,  great  extent  of  knowledge  and  great  ability — a  soul  perfectly  im« 
bued  with  faith  are  requisite.  But  even  this  the  Quakers  will  not  have — 
absolute  revelations  are  what  they  look  for,  during  that  sil^ce.  The 
Divine  Spirit  annexes  its  inspirations  only  to  what  pre-exists  in  the 
soul ;  and  it  is  a  thorough  illusion,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
when  they  think  that  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings,  which  arise  during 
thb  self-collectedness  of  the  spirit,  are  pure  and  immediate  creations  of 
the  inward  Light.f     On  the  contrary,  they  are  only  the  resuscitations 


of  the  Quakers,  as  to  Holj  Writ,  do  not  well  coincide.  They  do  not,  for  example, 
OK  the  words  **  Trinitj,**  "  Persona,"  and  the  rest,  when  they  speak  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  mutual  relations ;  but,  on  tliat  very  accouht,  their  doctrine, 
on  this  matter,  is  so  loose  and  indefinite,  that  Arians,  Sabellians,  Photinians,  and 
even  disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  could  make  use  of  their  formulas  of  ezpreasKxi, 
No  occasion  is,  indeed,  furnished  for  disputes ;  but  only  because  no  matter  exists  far 
mTesiigation.  They  say,  *'  they  find  the  word  '  Trinity'  neither  in  Justin  Maitjr, 
nor  in  Irenieus,  nor  in  Tertullian,  nor  in  Origen,  nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  fiiBt  three 
oenturies  of  the  Church.**  p  314.  Truly,  if  they  will  not  read  the  books  of  these  fa- 
thers, they  will  find  nothing  in  them ;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  met  with  the 
word  in  question,  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tertullian,  Novatian,  Origen,  Dionysius 
of  Rome,  and  Dionysius  af  Alexandria. 

*  A  writer  observes :  '*  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  a  Quaker  meeting,  you 
fipd  a  museum  of  stupid  faces ;  and  yet,  among  the  members  of  that  meeting,  there 
are  but  Very  few  blockheads.  Many  Quakers  appear,  like  Jacob,  to  expect  heavenly 
apparitions  in  sleep ;  for,  in  every  Quaker  meeting,  I  have  found  sleepers.  Oth^v 
sH  with  a  countenance,  on  which  weariness  herself  has  evidently  fixed  her  throne." 

t  Clarkson  (vol.  ii.  p.  146}  has  a  passage  which  gives  a  beautiful  and  instractive 
pgyohological  explanation  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Quakers  arrived  at  their  op. 
juon«  that,  without  any  exertion  of  the  human  mind,  higher  thoughts  and  feclmgs  an; 
Impl^P^  within  us.    The  fact,  that  not  seldom,  man  is  quite  involuntarily  raised  top 
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yyf  good,  by  the  mediam  of  what  has  long  pre-ezistedt  of  what  hha  beeH 
communicated  from  without,  and  inwardlj  received  and  retained  by  ike 
Juwum  mind.  However  mach  they  protest  against  human  agency,  they 
must  have  it ;  and^  under  all  format  it  will  manifest  itself.  For  tfaA 
little  ones,  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  such  a  religious  service  wiD,  in  ov* 
ery  instance,  be  totally  unproductive  of  fruit ;  and  the  illusion  that  the 


lo  God;  that  wilhoiQt  any  conscioiis  preparatioii  on  hit  paii,  he  nnki  hiio  religiooi 
meditations,  and  inwardly  rcjoicea  Sn  his  God  and  Redeemer,  ftutiished  them  occa» 
mm  ibr  their  theory.    As  the  yumge  we  have  in  view  evinces,  oi  the  same  time, 
the  tender  feelings  of  the  Quakers,  we  think  it  expedient  to  cite  it    **  The  Society ," 
says  Clarkaon,  **  connders  the  Spirit  not  od^  as  teaching  by  inward  breathings,  as 
it  were,  made  immediately  and  directly  npon  the  heart,  without  the  intervention  of 
outward  circumstances,  but,  as  making  the  material  objects  of  the  uniTerse,  and  many 
tif  the  occurrences  of  life,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to,  subservient  to  the  inrtruction 
«f  man,  and  as  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  instruction  in  this  manner,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  received  and  encouraged.    Thus,  the  man  who  is  attentive  to  these  divine 
notices,  sees  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  planetary  wortd  with  ■piritual  eyes. 
He  cannot  stir  abroad,  but  he  is  taught  in  his  own  feelings,  without  any  motion  of  hit 
will,  some  lesson  for  his  spiritual  advantage ;  or  he  perceives,  so  vitally,  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  offer  some  spiritual  incense 
to  his  Maker.    If  the  lamb  frolics  and  gambols  in  his  presence,  as  he  walks  along,  he 
may  be  made  ipiritually  to  soe  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  innocence.    If  he  finds 
the  stately  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  wind,  he  may  be  qiiritually  taught  to  discern  the 
eaptincM  of  human  power ;  while  the  same  Spirit  may  teach  him  inwaidly  the  ad» 
vantage  of  humility,  when  he  looks  at  Uie  little  hawthorn,  which  has  survived  the 
ilorm.    When  he  sees  the  change  and  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf,  he  may  be  qn. 
ffituaUy  admonished  of  his  own  change  and  dissolution,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
life.    Thus,  the  Spirit  of  God  may  teach  men  by  outward  ol^ects  and  ocounences  in 
the  world.    But,  where  this  Spirit  is  away,  or  rather  where  it  is  not  attended  to,  ma 
such  lesson  can  be  taught    Natural  objects,  of  themselves,  can  excite  on^  natural 
ideas)  and  ihe  natural  man,  looking  at  them,  can  derive  on^  natural  pleasure^  or 
dnw  natural  conclusions  from  them.    In  looking  at  the  sun,  he  may  be  pleased  with 
its  warmth,  and  anticipate  its  advantage  to  the  vegetable  worid.     In  plucking 
and  examining  a  flower,  he  may  be  struck  with  its  beauty,  its  mechanism,  and  its 
fragrant  smell.    In  observing  the  butterfly,  as  it  wings  its  way  bef^ne  him,  he  may 
smile  at  its  short  journeys  from  place  to  place,  and  admire  the  ^>lendour  upoti  its 
wings.    But  the  beauty  of  Creation,  is  dead  to  him,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  con. 
necting  it  spiritually  with  the  character  of  God ;  for,  no  spiritual  impression  can  arise 
from  any  natural  objects,  so  that  these  should  be  sanctified  to  him,  but  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Great  and  important,  and  universally  admitted  truths  are  here  professed.  It  is 
tinly  to  him,  who  is  already  awakened  and  illuminated  by  Divine  Grace,  that  nature 
truly  testifies  of  God  and  of  all  things  divine ;  nay,  cveiy  particular  thought,  that 
springs  fresh  and  joyous  up  to  God,  and  warms  the  heart,  even  if  it  be  occasioned 
only  by  outward  objects,  is  still  excited  by  God's  grace.  But,  without  the  human 
spirit  and  iu  concuiient  activity,  no  ray,  whether  it  light  on  us  from  without  or  from 
within,  can  poanbly  imprcfnates  and  this  truth  the  Quakers  themselves  involimtari^ 
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DiTiBe  Spirit  here  enntm  an  abaoiote  crestiTe  power,  is,  in  this  tmp^elf 
mort  fltnkingijr  endent  ^  for,  if  the  Qunker^nrtiBlr  be  eorreet,  what  Un^ 
den  the  Spirit  from  eelectingf  at  timesf  a  child  aa  weeks  ol4  for  the  of' 
ioe  of  preachiDf  and  prajrer  t  U;  in  the  mind  of  man,  nothing  pre-ex*' 
ist,  to  whieh  fbe  ipirit  can  annex  ita  inepirationa— if,  that  spirit  be  tar 
craate  afi  anew,  a  chid  can  then  surety  be  its  organ,  as  well  as  an  advlt^ 

What  the  Quakers  tell  reqtecting  the  stnigg^  between  the  Divine 
inward  Light,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  daring  their  religious 
aasemUies,  seek  to  entangle  and  to  retain  thelb  in  Worldly  distractions^ 
k  is  not  dificalt  to  understands  The  human  mind  can  enter,  kr  more 
easilj  and  more  deeply  inta  its  own  interior,  and  be  brovght  into  m 
more  beneicial  train  of  feelings^  when  it  fistes  its  attention  on  a  mat'' 
ter,  presented  to  it  from  Without,  exercises  its  reflection  on  the  same, 
and  then  makes  an  independent  attempt  at  meditatien* 

But,  according  to  the  method  ade^ted  by  the  Quakers,  it  ia  only  the 
minds  of  very  few  that  can  remain  free  from  distractions ;  whereopoo 
they  are  natundly  thrown  into  gfeat  anguish,  terror  and  trembling ;  sa 
(hat  what  they  take  to  be  a  sign  of  the  proximity  and  visitatfon  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  subduing  the  powers  of  Satan,  is  an  evident  symptom  of 
the  perversity  o£  the  whole  sect# 


•  We  tee,  iffom  t6o  aSote^fed  punge  of  Clarkaon,  boW  oA  this  pCNiit  alto,  fbe  ten- 
der>thoaghted  Qaaken  approximate  to  our  (church ;  for  this  habit  of  making  Datoic 
a  medium  for  spiritaal  eoQlemplatioDs,  ia  one  reeommeiMled  and  praciiaed  bj  Galhatio 
aaectic  wnten^— TVasir 
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t  I.ZXII. — Hitftorical  reniarkfl.^The  MoraTian  brethmi. 

Tks  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  party,  to  which  we  are  now  to  de- 
vote our  attention,  were  formed  out  of  the  union  of  the  principles  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  with  those  of  Spener's  pietistic  school.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  incumbent  on  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account 
ef  the  two  last-named  religious  parties.  In  despite  of  all  attempts  to 
hmg  about  a  union  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  latter  continued  separated  from  the  Church,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  inspired  them  with  new  hopes, 
and  infVised  fVesh  life  and  youthful  vigour  into  their  body. 

The  Hussites  and  Luther  early  recognized  their  spiritual  affinity,  and 
entered  into  a  close  outward  union  with  each  other;  in  consequence 
whereof,  the  former  embraced  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  latter^  as  being 
the  stronger  party.  The  doctrine  of  the  non-united  Hussites  needed,  in 
Ikct, «  considerable  change,  to  enable  them  to  join  with  the  German  re- 
former ;  for  John  Huss  and  Martin  Luther,  however  they  might  agree, 
in  their  notions  of  the  Church  and  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation,  that 
Would  undermine  its  fundamental  law,  were  yet,  in  some  essential  doc- 
trines, diametrically  opposed.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
inutoal  relations  between  Luther  and  the  later  Hussites,  who  under  the 
name  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  protracted  their  e:^ist- 


The  Bohemian  Church-Reformer  had  no  idea  of  that  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, put  forth  by  the  Saxon ;  and,  accordingly,  his  view  of  human 
works  and  conduct  was  essentially  different.  Huss  laid  down  the  most 
rigid  nazims,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  of  whose  imprac- 
ticable severity  we  may  form  an  idea,  when  we  recall  to  mind,  that 
among  tiie  four  conditions,  which  his  disciples  proposed  to  the  Catholics, 
as  a  basis  for  a  reunion,  there  was  one,  that  all  mortal  mns,  under  which 
they  included  ^gluttony,  drunkenness,  incontinence,  lying,  peijnry, 
^isary,  the  receiving  of  any  money  for  mass  and  confession,  and  ths 
Kke,**  should  be  punished  with  death  I  A  party  among  them  even  de- 
sired that  the  power  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one,  whom 
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he  should  see  polluted  with  one  of  the  abore^mentioned  sins,  should  her 
conceded  to  erery  private  individual.  Huss,  doubtless,  had  not  pro* 
ceeded  to  such  lengths  in  his  reforming  zeal ;  yet,  the  excitement  he 
raised,  was  of  a  nature  necessarily  calculated  to  lead  to  such  unheard-of 
excesses  of  ianataciem.  That  no  prince,  or  prelate  guilty  of  any  griev* 
ous  sin,  is  entitled  to  obedience*  was  even  an  opinion  formally  inculca- 
ted by  Huss.  With  such  passionate  exclusiveness,  did  these  sectaries 
turn  to  the  practical  side  of  religion,  that,  not  content  with  the  demand 
just  adverted  to,  they  had  also  the  assurance  to  require  of  Catholics,  to 
hold  as  a  heathen  any  man  who  should  let  himself  be  nominated  mas- 
ter of  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  all  scientific  tnstitottons. 
The  soothing  influence  of  time,  maturer  reflection  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  a  calmer  temper  of  mind — brought  about  by  want 
and  misery — produced,  however,  by  degrees,  many  in  all  respects  bene- 
ficial changes  among  the  disciples  of  Huss.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
among  them,  who  were  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  brethren,  adopted,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Waldensesr 
doctrinal  err(»s,  totally  unknown  to  Huss,  as  weH  as  to  the  Calixtinea 
and  their  ecclesiastical  head,  Roxyccana.  From  the  latter,  who,  by  de- 
grees, were  to  be  distinguished  from  Catholics  merely  by  a  ritual  difiTer- 
ence — the  use  of  the  cup  in  communion — the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren,  sc^parated  in  the  year  1450,  denied  (if  we  may  at  least  so  infer 
from  an  apology  published  in  the  year  1508,  and  from  some  earlier 
documents)  not  only  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  also  that  of 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  professed,  if  any 
definite  meaning  is  to  be  .drawn  from  their  expressions,  nearly  the  same 
theory,  as  was  afterwards  put  forth  by  Calvin  on  this  subfect*  They 
retained,  moreover,  the  seven  sacraments,  yet,  as  we  may  conceive^ 
without  admitting  Catholic  ordiuation  ;  since  Christ,  according  to  them, 
is  the  immediate  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power*  Lastly,  they  reject- 
ed purgatory  and  the  veneration  of  saints.  They  were  ever  distin^ 
guished  by  a  very  rigid  moral  discipline,  and  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
excoramunicati(»i.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  old  Waldenses, 
they  numbered  three  classes — the  b^nnerst  the  advancing,  and  the 
perfect ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  growth,  placed  the 
individual  in  one  of  these  grades.  These  are  now  the  doctrinal  and 
the  disciplinary  peculiarities  of  those  Hussites,  denominated  Bohemiaa 
and  Moravian  Brothers,' and  at  the  moment,  indeed,  when  they  formed 
a  conjunction  with  Luther* 

Contrary  to  his  usual  course,  Luther  treated  with  great  indulgence^ 
the  opinion  of  ^  the  Brothers  "  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thereby  ser« 
ved  his  own  ends  unconunonly  welL    For  they  agreed,  in  the  year 
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1536,  to  subscribe  to  tbe  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  £ucharist»*  and  adopted  the  fundamental  points  in  the  Lu-. 
theran  doctrine  of  justification  ;  though,  on  the  necessity  of  sanctifica- 
tion  and  of  good  works,  they  held  a  far  more  distinct  and  forcible  lan- 
guage than  Luther.f  This  occurred  in  a  public  confession,  delivered 
to  King  Ferdinand.  From  this  time,  the  league  between  the  Brothers  of 
Wittemberg  and  of  Bohemia  was  solemnly  concluded,  and  Luther  formed 
a  very  advantageous  opinion  of  the  latter.  In  the  preface,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  their  symbolical  writing,  just  adverted  to,  he  says, 
*'  he  had  formerly  been  ashamed  of  the  Picards,"  (for  so  his  present 
friends  were  once  called,)  *'  but  now,  they  were  much  more  agreeable, 
courteous,  he  might  say,  sounder,  corrector,  and  better  in  their  conduct/' 
It  by  no  means  redounded  to  their  dishonour,  that  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Lulher,  with  the  purpose  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  scandalous 
morals  of  his  disciples,  and  of  strongly  urging  on  him  the  necessity  of 
a  reformalion  in  this  matt&r.  "  The  Bohemian  Brothers,"  (these  are  the 
words  of  Francis  Buddeus,  the  Lutheran  theologian,)  ^*  as  they  easily 
perceived  that  in  the  Reformation  much  importance  was  not  attached  ft> 
strictness  in  matters  of  discipline  and  conduct^  thought  they  were  justi- 
fied  to  press,  by  a  new  embassy,  this  subject  on  Luther's  attention.";!; 
Even  the  fact,  that  the  Bohemian  Brothers  constantly  retained  eccle- 
siastical celibacy,  under  the  conviction  that,  thereby,  their  ministers 
could,  with  less  impediment,  live  up  to  their  calliog,  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  new  associates.  Subsequently  (in  the  year 
1675)  the  union  between  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg  and  the  Bohe- 
mian Brothers  was  renewed,  yet,  without  leading  to  a  formal  and  out- 
ward communion  between  the  two  Churches. 

However  courteous  and  agreeable  Luther  might  find  the  Picards 
(their  readiness  to  embrace  his  doctrine  did  not  certainly  a  little  con- 
tribute to  produce  this  favourable  impression),  the  Austrian  government 

*  Conress.  Buhemiea  Art.  zui.  in  Aogiuti  (loe.  cit.  part  Iz.  p.  205.)  **  Item  ct 
blc  corde  credendum  ac  ore  confitendum  docent,  panem  coenie  dominicsB,  yeram 
ChriBti  corpus  ease,  quod  pro  nobis  traditum  est,  calicemque  vemm  sanguinem  ejus, 
etc  Docent  etiam,  quod  his  Christi  verbis,  quibus  ipse  panem  corpns  suum,  et  yi- 
nnm  speciattm  san^inem  suum  esse  prononciat,  nemo  de  rao  qatdqaam  affingat, 
admisoeat,  aut  detrahat,  sed  simpbctter  hia  Chriflli  yeibia,  neqne  ad  dezCeram  neqae 
ad  sinistram  dcclinando  credat.*' 

t  Art.  yi.  p  284.    Compare  Art.  zi.  p  300. 

t  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,"  by  Francis  Buddena, 
in  Count  yon  Zinzendorfs  smaller  writings.  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  p.  229,  1740  • 
**  The  principal  work  on  this  period  of  the  Hussites,  is  Joachimi  ComeFarii^istoriea 
Narratio  dc  fratrum  orlhodjzorum  Eoclesiia  in  Bohemia,  Momyia  et  Polonift." 
Heidelberg,  1(105. 
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did  not  e3q>erience  from  these  flect&ries,  stich  dispositioiM  towards  itself 
as  to  induce  it  to  show  them  any  marks  of  peculiar  favour.  In  the  aect, 
a  deep  hatred  to  the  Imperial  House  continued  to  ^ow,  and^  on  every 
occasion,  broke  out  with  the  most  hostile  fury.  Hence,  its  members 
saw  themselves  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  emigrate ;  they  betcwk 
themselves  to  Poland,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
errors  of  the  Reformed,  and  even  with  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  Eren 
so  late  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  still  continued  to  flow.  Sev- 
eral emigrants  from  the  latter  country  settled,  in  the  year  1722,  on  the 
estates  of  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  in  Lusatia,  and  principally  at  a  place 
called  the  Hut-berg.  Discontented  Protestants  also*  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship.     The  settlement  itself  was  called  Herrnhut. 


i  Lxziix. — Continuation  of  the  same  subject    Spener  and  the  PietiBts. 

"We  have  now  reached  the  point,  where  we  have  to  mention  a  reli- 
gious movement,  among  the  German  Latherans,  a  movement,  with 
which  the  Bohemian  brothers  came  into  immediate  contact,  and  which 
gave  a  new  shape  to  their  existence.  Philip  James  Spener,  born  at 
Rappoltsweiler,  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  1 635,  censured,  in  the  theology 
of  his  German  fellow-religionists,  the  want  of  a  scriptural  basis — a 
heartless  and  spiritless  attention  to  mere  dead  formulas — ^the  absence  of 
all  warmth,  unction,  and  interior  spirit — and,  as  a  necessary  conse. 
quence,  the  most  evident  sterility  in  regard  to  practical  life,  where  he 
lamented  the  prevalence  of  moral  laxity  and  grossness.  In  the  sermons 
of  his  day,  he  found  only  the  successful  echo  of  academical  lectures ; 
a  polemical  violence,  dogmatizing  dryness,  petrifying  coldness ;  an  in- 
capacity so  to  treat  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  to  move  the  heart  and  wfll ; 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  preachers,  men  who  had  never  experienced 
the  regenerating  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  did  not  even  hold  such 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  down  a  blessing  on  their  announcement 
of  the  Divine  word  ;  for,  as  to  the  calling  of  a  pastor,  they  entertained 
totally  mistaken  notions.*  Spener,  however,  was  fsr  from  ascribing  alt 
the  abuses,  to  a  mere  accidental  error  of  his  time.     On  the  contrary,  his 


*  In  theae  and  itill  stronger  ooloors,  do  Protestants  themselves  depict  tfaoee  times. 
Compare  the  work  entitled,  **  Philip  James  Spener  and  his  Times,**  an  historical 
narrative  by  William  Horfmefa,  evangelical  preacher  at  the  Jerusalem  Church  at 
Beiliii.    Beriin,  1828.    Ptot  i.  p.  1-185. 
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unprejudiced  judgment  and  acute  percejhion  discovered,  in  the  fondar 
mental  doctrines  of  his  Church,  a  strong  occasion  to  such  abusesi 
although  he  never  openly  confessed,  that  the  former  necessarily  led  to 
the  disorders  of  his  age,  and,  under  a  self-delusion,  even  imagined  he 
was  only  reviving  the  original  maxims  of  the  Reformation.  On  the 
nature  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  works  ;  on  the  reference  of  both  to 
salvation ;  on  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  Divine  commandments ; 
on  the  moral  perfection  of  man,  as  required  by  the  Gospel,  and  on  the 
extent  and  the  depth  of  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  the  souls  of  the  Faithful ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  rda^ 
tion  between  nature  and  grace,  and  the  co-operation  of  man ;  on  all 
these  subjects,  we  say,  Spener  entertained  opinions,  which  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  principles  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  especially  to  the 
errors  of  Luther. 

During  his*  ministry  in  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  Spener,  in  opposition  to  that  dead,  heartless  course,  above 
described,  followed  up  his  system  with  the  most  abundant  success,  and 
in  several  writings,  especially  in  a  work  entitled  Pia  desideria^  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1675,  he  frankly  stated  his  convictions,  before  all 
Protestant  Germany.  Many  and  influential  as  were  the  adversaries  ha 
found,  who  took  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  under  their  protection ;  ho- 
nourably and  openly  as  the  theological  faculty  of  Wittemberg  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  into  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  Church,  publicly  characterising  as  erroneous  the  opinion 
of  Spener,  that  regeneration  consisted  in  the  transformation  of  the  whole 
man,  and  censuring  him,  for  describing  faith  without  holiness  of  life,  as 
a  deceptious  faith,  for  representing  the  good  works  of  the  true  and  living 
believer  as  perfect,  and  for  declaring  absolution  from  sins,  without  true 
and  hearty  repentance,  to  be  inefiectual,  and  so  forth ;  in  despite  of  all 
these  censures,  Spener  won^  ever  more  and  more,  on  public  opinion, 
and  as  subsequent  events  ever  more  clearly  evinced,  shook  the  founds* 
tioDs  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  Germany.*     When  Doctor  Deutschmaa 

•  See  HcMbMh'i  ••  Spener  and  hia  Timee."  Pkit.  U.  p.  61  rcqieetallj  p.  291 JI39,) 
niiere  the  diftrenoee  between  the  Oithodoz  Lntiienne  and  Spoier,  on  the  point  of 
joitiBcation,  are  explained;  bot  he  will  not  even  concede  to  the  lurmer,  the  merit  of 
haviajf  Tindlcated  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Hoebach  will 
pardon  oa,  if,  while  we  p^y  a  jnat  tribute  of  aeknowledgment  to  hia  TarioDsIeamhi|r, 
hiahiatorfoal  art,  and  hie  deeper  religiooa  feelinga,  we  tell  him  that  he  doea  not  aoea* 
lately  anderatand  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Alaioat  all  the  definitiona,  which  be 
givea  of  the  doctrinea  here  diaeusMd,  are  wanting  in  proeiakm ;  ao  that  we  are  not  at 
all  anrpriaed,  when  he  aa^erta,  at  p.  239,  that  the  whole  eontroveny  ia  a  mere  atiflh 
of  words.    But  the  Uieotogiana  of  Witteaihei|[,  as  alao  Sehelwig  of  Leipzig,  knew. 
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of  Wittembergt  together  with%is  colleagues  Loscher,  Hannecken,  and 
NeumanD,  censured  in  so  German  (Deutsch)  a  manner  the  doctrines  of 


▼ny  well,  that  the  qneitioa  tamed  on  things,  and  not  on  woidi.  At  p.  244,  we  find, 
on  the  queeUon  of  the  neceauty  of  works,  a  judgment  .pronounced  in  favour  of  Spe. 
ner,  which  is  expressly  condemned  by  the  **  Formulary  of  Concord."  At  p.  240,  the 
author  asserts :  **  This  intemperate  zeal  led  the  orthodox  theologians  to  hazard  many 
Mtrange  and  utterly  untenable  propositions:  for  instance,  as  when  the  Divines  of 
Wittemberg,  in  contradiction  to  Spener,  ssid,  the  Christian  cannot  at  all  fulfil  the 
Uw,  and  in  general,  can  perform  no  good  works ;  whereupon  Spener  replied,  that  it 
was  a  stigma  on  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  have  teachers,  who  could  venture  on  such 
an  assertion,  and  thus  absolutely  to  contradict  Lather,  as  well  as  the  Symbolical 
Books ;  (!;  or  when  these  divines  dared  to  put  forth  the  proposition,  that  the  good 
works  of  the  regenerate  were  not  so  much  really  good,  as  only  lesi  evil  than  ain 
itself ;  or  when  they  called  on  the  Pietists,  to  prove  from  Scripture  and  experience^ 
that  any  regenerated  man  has  ecmstantly  kept  himself  free  from  all  predominant 
ains,  and  when  they,  at  the  same  time,  asserted,  that  to  refrain  from  all  deliberate 
and  mortal  sinsi  during  his  whole  life,  was  an  impossibility  even  for  the  regenerated 
man.*'  These  assertions  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans  are,  undoubtedly,  when  con. 
aidered  from  the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  strange  and  untenable.  But  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  can  be  considered  strange 
and  untenable,  we  are  at  a  loaa  to  understand ;  nay,  it  was  Spener's  doctrine  that  was 
there  singular  and  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  Symbolical  writings,  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  hinged.  Had  Spener  shaken  off  the  authority  of  Luther  and  of  the 
Symbolical  books,  then,  indeed,  in  his  controversy  with  the  orthodox  theologians,  on 
the  above-mentioned  questions,  he  would  have  had  full  right  on  his  side ;  but,  as  in 
his  defence,  he  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  former,  asserting  them  to  be  only  erro- 
neously understood  by  his  opponents,  he  was  cleariy  hi  the  wrong.  The  aeoounts  of 
the  Protestant  Chorch  Historiana— Waloh,  SehrOolEh,  and  many  others,  labour  under 
the  same  defect,  which  we  here  charge  on  Hossbach. 

It  was  only  respecting  the  Church — the  univenial  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and 
the  subjects  connected  therewith,  Spener  entertained  Luther's  earliest  principles,  as 
the  latter  set  them  forth  in  his  Instruction  to  the  Bohemians.  Hence,  when  the 
Tlieological  Faculty  *of  Wittemberg,  enumerated  among  Spener's  enon  the  following 
ones: — namely,  *'  that  he  regarded  the  symbolical  books  aa  mere  human  writniga, 
whose  authors  Grod  indeed  preserved  from  errors,  but  in  which,  however,  things  not 
conformable  to  the  Divine  Word  might  be  found :  that  he  declared  believers  free 
from  all  human  authority,  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  he  held  not  the  Church,  but  Ho- 
ly  Writ,  to  be  the  sole  keeper  of  God*s  Word,  and  asserted,  that  the  Church  had  done 
well  to  frame  no  new  symlralical  writings  ;'*  so  it  is  evident  that  Spener,  in  order  to 
juatify  hia  own  opposition  against  the  Lutheran  Church,  defended  the  very  same 
opinions,  which  Luther  proclaimed,  when  he  unfurled  the  banner  of  opposition  against 
the  Catholic  Chorch.  But,  as  the  Lutheran  Chareh  held  the  system  of  belief,  com- 
municated  to  it  by  lAither,  as  ineformable,  (which  muat  ever  be  the  oaae,  ao  long  aa 
any  belief ,  however  enoneoua,  existo ;)  so  Spener  departed  from  the  faith  of  the 
Chureh  fiuaded  by  Luther;  and  when  the  theologiana  of  Wittemberg  urged  thia 
charge  against  hun,  they  were  decidedly  in  the  right  In  short,  here,  too,  ia  diaoenu 
ibk,  that  inoonaiatency,  inhemt  in  the  very  eaaence  of  ProCestantiam,  wherein  m«B 
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Spener,  their  conduct  should  not  have  l^^n  so  ill  interpreted.  Who 
was  able  to  show,  that  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Luther  ? 

Doubtless,  Spener,  that  remarkable  and  meritorious  man,  had  very 
great  defects.  Of  the  inward  nature  and  importance  of  the  Church,  he 
entertained  only  very  confined  views»  and  promotedi  in  a  great  degree, 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  institutions.  However  much 
he  insisted  on  a  living  faith,  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  yet,  he  threat- 
ened it  with  utter  destruction,  by  diffusiog  a  ceitain  disgust  for  all  defi- 
nite and  settled  religious  notions,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing, and  by  misapprehending  the  real  value  of  a  sound  intellectu- 
al culture.  Hereby,  too,  he  not  only  introduced  the  sickly,  trifling, 
sentimentalising  spirit  of  the  Pietists,  but  also  prepared  the  way,  for  a 
most  pernicious  indiflerence  to  all  dogmas.  His  views,  respecting  phi- 
losophy and  speculative  theology,  were,  in  like  manner,  extremely  nar- 
row and  illiberal.  In  Spener's  mental  cultivation  we  discover,  with- 
out doubt,  a  certain  universality,  which  preserved  him,  personally*  from 
great  aberrations  ;  but  the  mystical  tendency,*  which  in  him  was,  by 
far,  the  most  predominant,  was  rarely  transmitted  to  his  disciples,  with 
the  counteracting  qualifications ;  and  S0|  among  the  latter,  errorsj  of  ev- 
ery kind  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Lastly,  a  tincture  of  an  arrogant  spi- 
rit of  sectarianism,  is  undeniably  manifest  in  Spener.  However  much 
he  might  be  in  the  right,  when  he  characterised  the  whole  Protestant 
Church,  as  *' the  outward,  corrupt  body,'*  it  did  not  thence  follow, 
'*  that  one  should  leave  it  and  bid  it  adieu,"  and  be  content  with  gath- 
ering together  •*  a  little  Church  within  a  Church."  It  was  from  this 
presumptuous  view,  which  was  mixed  up  with  his  well-meant  efibrts,  that 
in  part  proceeded  his  Collegia  Pietatis,  or  associations  *•  of  some  pious 
souls"  for  special  edification,  which  were  established,  in  the  year  1670, 
during  his  abode  at  Frankfort,  and  from  which  the  name  of  Pietists  has 
been  derived.  These  form,  without  absolutely  seceding  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  a  closer  association  among  themselves  ;  and  are,  with 
all  their  one-sid^  views,  their  manifold  pedantry,  their  hypocrisy*  and 
often  hollow,  fantastic,  and  canting  piety,  the  real  salt  of  that  Church. 

What  more  especially  characterises  the  Pietists,  is  the  opinion,  which 
Spener  himself,  however,  impugned ;  that  the  true  believer  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  moment  wherein  his  justification  (the  illapse  of  grace)  has 


are  to  believe  indeed,  but  at  the  aame  time  not  believe,  that  their  belief  is  infallible; 
in  other  words,  tliat  thoj  have  alieoluto  and  immatable  powcwion  of  revealed  truth. 
By  requiring  ui  to  believe  in  ike  fallibility  of  our  belief,  a  principle  destructive  to  all 
iiiiht  is  conjoined  with  it 
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takeD  place*  Tliat  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  this  moment,  they  entep- 
taiD  Dot  the  slightest  douht,  for*  they  are  of  opinion,  that  every  indivi- 
dual  must,  for  once,  be  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of  despair  at  the  Di- 
vine judgments ;  whereupon  the  solace  through  faith  arises,  and  produ- 
ces a  sense  of  joy  and  felicity,  that  gladdens  with  supermundane  ful- 
ness the  heart  of  man,  a  sense  whereof,  previously,  he  had  no  antici- 
pation.  This  opinion  may  he  attended  with  the  wonrt  spiritual  conse- 
quences. For  those,  who  are  not  and  cannot  be  conscious  of  such  a 
moment,  as  having  in  clfildhood,been  blessed  with  a  Christian  education, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  made  so  deep  and  vivid  an  impression 
on  their  hearts,  that,  on  one  hand,  they  have  ever  loved  God  as  the 
all-merciful,  and,  on  the  other,  have  never  been  guilty  of  grievous  trans- 
gressions ;  these,  we  say,  may,  on  that  account,  be  easily  precipitated 
into  an  agitation  of  soul  bordering  on  despair,  because  these  terrors  of  des- 
peration, and  this  frightful  torment  of  the  conscienee,  for  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  will  not  arise ;  yet  these  terrors,  and  this  anguish,  are 
represented  as  the  universal  condition  to  the  true  peace  of  the  soul,  and 
the  joy  in  God  and  Christ.  Or,  should  any  one,  by  artificial  means, 
bring  on  this  anguish  of  the  soul,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  but  that 
his  whole  inward  life  will  be  the  sport  of  illusion  and  self-deception* 
Who  doth  not  perceive  that  all  these  conceptions  are  only  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  course  of  justification,  traced  out  by  Luther  ?  His 
individual  experience  he  exalted  int6  an  universal  law,  and  in  such  a 
way,  indeed,  that,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Wittemberg,  from  the  cas- 
tle ofWartburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  their  new  rev- 
elations, that  they  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they  had  endur- 
ed those  violent  spiritual  struggles ;  and,  on  the  result  of  that  invest!* 
gation  he  wished  to  make  the  recognition  of  their  divine  mission,  in 
part  at  least,  depend.  If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  Luther  maintain- 
ed, that  it  was  only  on  man's  return  to  God,  his  spiritual  organism  be* 
came  ilgain  complete,  we  shall  see  that  his  doctrine,  necessarily,  led  to 
the  error,  that  every  believer  must  be  able  accurately  to  mark  the  day* 
hour,  and  minute,  when  his  moral  renovation  took  place.  With  the 
doctrine  of  an  objective  communication  of  grace,  through  holy  baptism, 
this  error  is,  doubtless,  totally  incompatible ;  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  once 
received,  cannot,  in  every  instance,  remain  fruitless  in  respect  to  the  ul- 
terior progress  of  man.  But,  it  was  precisely  such  an  objective  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit,  that  Luther  originally  rejected,  when  he  i 
spoke  of  these  struggles  of  desperation. 
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i  liUtit.— dombinatkm  at  tbe  dootrinal  peedliantiev  of  the  MoraTums  and  the  Fie« 


In  thifl  Pietiitie  school,  And*  iadeedi  in  one  of  its  principal  seatB-^in 
tialle,  Where  the  opinioDs  of  Spener  had  been  promulgated,  from  jthe 
Academic  chair^^Count  Lewis  von  Zinzendorf,*  and  his  friends,  Fred^i 
erick  fon  WatteviUe«  and  Spangenberg,  who  were  the  souls,  and  sue-* 
tessively  the  Bishops,  of  the  AforaWan  Brethren^  assembled  in  Hernn« 
hut,  receiTod,  in  the  leading  points  at  least,  their  religious  education^ 
The  one-sided,  prtictical  spirit,  and  the  sectarian  arrogance,  which  the 
iibove-named  leaders  and  partisans  brought,  in  an  equal  degree,  into 
the  societyt  formed  the  element  conne^itiDg  the  two  parties.  The  Bo^ 
hemian  Brothers  brought  a 'rigid  external  discipline,  as  their  peculiar 
characteristic ;  and  Zinsendorf,  Watterille,  and  Spangenbergf  ^*  the  so^ 
called  theology  of  the  cross  and  blood.^'  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Harrnhtltters  seem  to  hare  been  composed  of  these  three  elements^ 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided,  practical  tendency  we  have  describ" 
^d,  and  which  was  common  to  both  parties,  Count  Zinzenderf  was  eoa* 
bled  to  persuade  his  vassals^  who  were  divided  by  many  differences  in 
tetters  of  faith,  especially  by  the  Horarian,  Galrinistic,  and  Lutheran 
tenets,  to  disregard  the  prevailing  diversities  of  opinion,  as  they  yet 
cigreed  in  "  the  fundamental  articles,"  and  to  induce  the  Moravian  Bro« 
thers  to  follow  hb  advice.  Zinsendorf  really  entertained  the  notion^ 
that  all,  who  merely  believed  in  redemptioui  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  were  of  one  faith,  as  if  this  doctrine  could  even  be  believed,  and 
maintained  unconnected  with  oth  r  dogmas.  To  remove,  however*  aa 
far  as  possiblet  all  ii^urious  consequences  and  evil  reports,  he  divided 
his  community  into  three  tropes-^^the  Lutherani  the  Calvinistic«  and 
the  Moravian.  With  reason  did  the  Lutherans  accuse  the  society  of  a 
doctrinal  indifierentism,  and  assail  it  on  all  sidestf 


*  R<>i{ie<$ting  Zinsendorf,  the  reader  may  conralt  the  veiy  lirelj,  and  cren  impaii 
tial  sketch  of  him,  which  Varnhagun  van  Ease  has  tracked  in  his  work,  entitled  Lcben 
dee  Grufen  von  Zinsendorf  Berlin,  1830.  Spanj^cnberg  left  behind  hiin  a  large 
•oik  on  ZinseDdorf ;  nnaller  oaei  were  4sompo«cd  by  Reichel  and  DuT«aaoy.  Ua 
Was  bom  at  DreMlen  in  the  year  I7U(),  and  died  in  1760. 

t  To  the  welUuiown  judgment  of  the  Faculty  of  T^dbtngea  on  the  Hcfnih]iliei% 
^lazendorf  lemarke  (p.  '«IU5,  Cullection  of  his  aoialler  writinge:)  *'He  (MelaiMi* 
then)  required  onity  only  on  the  prineipal  articles,  and  if  these  jirincipal  articles 
vere  bat  oaee  settled,  then  the  matter  might  be  so  arranged,  that  mea  couid  bear  and 
semmonioate,  and  miita  with  eadi  other.  Bui  ev€nf  man  will  make  ki$  own  powUi 
fonootk,  a  9*eontUary  ptrint^  when  ke  ii  charged  with  Aereiy,  and  aoarff  hmrai^fem  ^ 
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That  ZinzeDdorf  also  wished  to  found  the  comnaunity  of  Hermhut' 
ters,  on  the  basis  of  sectarian  pride,  is  proved  by  nmny  incidents  in  his 
life,  as  well  as  by  the  strongest  declarations  on  his  part.  He,  too,  look-* 
ed  upon  the  Lutheran  Church,  as,  on  the  whole,  irrecoverably  loat ; 
and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  phinting,  every  where,  branches 
of  the  community  of  Brothers,  into  which  the  yet  sound  portion  of  Lu* 
therans  might  be  received,  while  the  by  far  larger  incurable  remnant 
might  be  suffered  to  perish.  **  The  Lutheran  Church,  in  his  w<hiIb« 
was  to  be  «>  sucked  out,  unsalted,  unspiced,  that  nothing. but  a  mere 
skeleton  should  remain."*  Even  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Con« 
fession  he  delayed  till  the  year  1748* 

In  virtue  ^  of  the  cross  and  blood  theology,''  (a  favourite  expression 
with  the  Hermhutters  themselves,  but  which  has  been  ridiculed  by  mc 
dern  Protestants,  in  a  very  unchristian  manner,)  the  disciples  of  Zin« 
zendorf  were^  in  their  public  discourses  and  writings,  almost  exclusive^ 
ly  occupied,  with  the  exposition  and  meditation  on  the  bloody  death  of 
our  Redeemer  on  the  cross.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  cen« 
tre-point  of  the  Chrstian  faith,  the  religious  discourse  of  Christians, 
though  not  always  expressly,  should  certainly,  by  implication,  ever  pro* 
ceed  from,  and  revert  to  this  cardinal  mystery*  The  Hermhutters,  in* 
deed,  represent  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement,  offered  up  for  us  too 
exclusively,  in  its  immediate,  outward  form,  and  do  not  sufficiently 
bring  out  its  idea,  through  the'  medium  of  reflection.  Wishing  to  fos- 
ter sensibility,  they  strive,  too  exclusively,  to  picture  the  external  fact 
of  the  crucifixion  to  the  fancy  ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happent  that 
they  revolve  in  a  very  narrow,  uniform  circle  of  expressions,  and  figura' 
tive  representations,  which  frequently  produce  only  undefined,  hollow, 
and  empty  sentiments.  It  should  never,  however,  have  been  denied, 
that  from  this  theology,  the  Hermhutters,  especially  in  the  first  period 
of  their  history,  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  censure,  derived  a  moial 
energy,  highly  deserving  of  esteem,  and  which,  in  their  missionary  la- 
bours, displays  itself  under  the  most  favourable  aspect.  But  yet,  there 
were  not  wanting  among  them  deeper  emotions,  and  beautiful  evidcn- 
ces  of  experience  in  the  interior  life,  as,  to  furnish  a  proof  of  this,  we 

hii  opponenVa  doctrine  will  make  that  a  fundamental  error.**  How  prodoctiv«  this 
idea  might  have  become,  had  it  been  only  adhered  to !  The  views  ezpresed  hy 
Zinzendorf,  in  regard  to  Catholics,  on  occasion  of  the  peisecutions  ho  had  to  endure 
ftom  the  Lutherans,  are  well  entitled  to  attention. — See  his  hfe  by  Vamhagen,  pp.  49, 
143,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Compare  BengePs  life  and  Ministiy.  By  FVederick  Buck,  p.  380,  Stotgart, 
1831.  From  p.  276  to  402,  the  relation  of  Bengal  to  the  Community  of  Brothers  ■ 
ynf  well  pointed  oat 
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tttay  appeal  to  the  Imef,  bat  rery  pleasing  description,  which  an  anedu^ 
eated  Herrahutter  gives  of  the  inward  auction  of  the  spirit.*  This  the^ 
ology  has,  moreover,  in  its  moral  influence  on  ordinary  lifoi  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects*  And  how  coidd  it  be  otherwise  ?  Who 
can  meditate  with  lore  on  the  passion  of  the  Saviour,  without  loving 
him  ?  And  he  who  loveth  him,  will  keep  his  commandments*  The 
ph3rsiGal  part  in  our  Lord's  sufferings  forms  the  substratum,  and  the 
point  of  contact  for  meditation,  with  which  the  believer  connects  his 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  redemption.  Love  will 
not  quickly  remove  from  the  beloved  object,  and  it  dwells,  too,  with 
complacebcy  on  minute  particulars ;  and,  therefore,  it  argues  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  human  heart,  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  reproacli  against  the  Hermhutters,  that  they  dwell,  with  devout  con- 
templation, on  the  several  wounds  of  the  Redeemer,  and  so  forth.f  The 
error  consbts.only  herein,  that  this  devotion  is  too  ezclusive^that  ev* 
ery  member  of  the  sect  is  trained  up  to  these  uniform  practices  of  pie- 
ty—and  that  a  free  development  of  the  peculiarities  of  different  minds, 
IB  not  encouraged,  nay,  not  even  permitted.  What  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  contemplation,  doth  not  the  death  of  our  Lord  present  to  the 
unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned ;  to  the  man  of  tender  sensibility,  as 
well  as  to  the  severe  thinker  !  Hence,  in  the  Church  this  wealth  re- 
veals itself,  according  to  the  different  capacities  of  individuals.  But, 
it  is  a  character  proper  to  sectarianism,  to  protrude  only  one  side  of  a 
mighty  whole. 

As  regards  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  this  religious  community-* 
the  exclusion  of  irreformable  members  from  its  bosom — the  separation 
of  the  sexes  into  bands  and  choirs,  even  out  of  the  times  of  divine  ser« 
vice — the  washing  of  feet,  which  is  considered  something  more,  than 
a  mere  simple  function — and  other  institutions,  rites,  and  customs ;  the 
description  of  these  appertains  not  to  this  place.  But,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  in  studying  the  peculiarities  of  this  society,  we  are  oflen 
reminded  of  many  phenomena  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  The 
elections  of  superintendents  by  lotst  recall  to  mind  the  ordeals  of  the 
middle  age,  far  more  at  least  than  the  election  of  Mathias  by  the 
Apostles.  The  prayers  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  even  during  the 
whole  night,  once,  and  perhaps  even  still,  practised  by  them,  remind  us 
of  the  Akoimetffi  ;  and  the  disgusting  and  obscene  figures  of  speech^ 
which  Zinzcndorf  indulged  in,  have  a  parallel  in  the  practice  of  the 


*  See  ZinzendorfB  Collected  Works,  p.  236,  et  seq. 

t  The  moet  sin^ar  observation  of  thii  kind  hu  been  recorded  by  Vamhagen,  in 
hit  Life  of  Zinxondorf,  p.  383. 
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Hanicfaeuu,  who  set  forth  tb^  opiDioii0»  by  images  dmwn  even  froo 
the  Daptial  relations.  It  is  worthy  of  renuiTk,  also,  that  whereas  the 
sectst  which,  in  other  countries  have  grown  out  of  Protestantiam^  took 
a  for  more  spiritual  course  than  the  elder  and  orthodox  Protestantism 
itself;  the  Hermhutters,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  sect  that  in  €rermany 
reooaioed  permanently  separated  from  the  Lutheran  Churchy  adopted  a 
very  material  form,  and  eren,  in  the  social  relations,  so  subordinated 
the  individual  to  the  community i  that  all  spontaneous  movement  was 
paralysed.  The  society  selected  even  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  I 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  all  are,  in  a  like  degree,  subject  to  the  truth, 
from  which  no  one  can  nor  dare  to  depart«  But,  in  all  other  respects, 
there  is  the  desirable  freedom  restricted  by  nothing,  save  the  measuresr 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  of 
Christian  morals.  But,  among  the  Uerrnhutters,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
department  of  truth,  that  a  delusive  freedom  is  announced — a  depart* 
ment,  where  necessity  alone  must  reign,  with  unlimited  sway. 


LXXY. — ^Tfafi  Methodists.  Raligious  state  of  Eagrland  at  the  beginning  of  fh« 
eighteeuth  century.  Profound  degmdatiun  of  public  morals.  Tbe  Methodists 
wish  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Comparison  between  the  lefonaing  ellbru  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  at  similar  epochs. 

The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  England,  pushed 
even  to  frenzy,  and  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  general  ^iritual  laxity,  which,  passing  through  various  grades 
of  transition,  sank,  at  last,  into  the  most  frivolous  unbelief.  England 
had  seen  a  Parliament  which  furnished  a  proof  that  an  excess  of  dis- 
tempered religious  feelings  can  be  as  deeply  revolting  to  God  and  to 
reason,  involvmg  even  the  crime  of  regicide,  as  the  absence  of  all  reli« 
giotts  principles  The  Parliament  had  been  succeeded  by  another, 
whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell  dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended 
interference  of  an  immediate  Divine  agency ;  a  ParUament  which,  to 
the  opening  speech  of  the  deceitful  fanatic,  bore  testimony  **  that,  from 
the  very  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  worked  within  him ;''  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations 
with  religious  solemnities  of  its  own  device,  whereat  the  members  con- 
fessed that  **  they  were  filled  with  a  peace  and  joyfulness,  and  bad  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  fellowship,  with  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.*^     This  period  of  fanati- 

*  ViUenain,  Histoire  de  Cromwell  d'aprto  les  m^moires  du  temps  et  les  recneils 
Psrl^mentaires.  Bruzelles,  1831,  torn.  ti.  p.  6.   Of  Cromwell's  opening  qweeh  to  the 
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^i^tt  was  fellowed  by  a  geDoration,  in  whose  higher  circtes,  the 
4priiicipl68  of  a  Shaflesboiy  ^ver  gained  ground ;  and  a  state  of  morals 
4preyai]ed,  which  Fielding  has  depicted  in  his  Tom  Jones.  The 
fK>pu]ace,  which  had  recruited  the  Cronwellian  army  with  preachers, 
enthusiasts,  seers,  and  prophets;  that  had  rejected  an  established 
ministry,  as  totally  unnecessary,  and  as  destmctiTe  to  evangelical  free* 
^om{  lay  now  as  deeply  buried  in  the  mire,  as  it  had  been  previously 
exalted  into  a  dizzy  elevation^  The  AngUcan  clergy^  xm  the  ene  hand, 
despised,  and,  therefore^  repelled  by  the  blind  and  excited  people,  had, 
x>n  the  other  hand,  learned  little  from  their  times,  of  persecution^  All 
enthusiasm,  life,  activity,  deep  conviction  of  the  nuignitude  of  their 
<»]Ung,  remained,  for  the  most  part*  ever  alien  from  their  minds  and 
liabits ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  looked  with  «  stupid,  indifferent  eye 
on  the  ever-growing  d^ravity.* 

During  the  long  period  of  her  existence,  the  Catholic  Churoh  has» 
liot  unfrequently,  had  to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her  clergy*  But, 
jt  hath  ever  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  up  men,  endued  with  sufficient 
courage  and  energy,  to  strike  terror,  and  infuse  new  lifh,  into  a  torpid 
priesthood,  as  well  «s  into  a  degenerate  people.  According  to  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  different  times,  the  mode  of  their  rise  and  action 
^vas  different ;  but,  the  conviction  vras  universal,  that  mere  laws  and 
\>rdinances,  under  such  circumstances,  were  fruitless ;  and  only  living, 
practical  energy  was  capable  of  infusing  new  life  into  an  age  diseased* 
On  the  one  hand^  we  see  numerous  individuals,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  heads  of  the  Church,  who  were  acquainted  with  their  powers  of 
energetic  persuasion,  travel  about  as  preachers  in  remote  districts, 
awakening,  among  high  and  low,  a  sense  of  their  misery,  and  stirring 
tip  the  desire  for  deliverance  from  sin ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold 
founders  of  mighty  orders  arise,  whose  members  made  it  their  duty  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  their  moral  resuscitation  (two 
very  different  things),  or  both  these  offices  together,  neglected,  as  th^ 


PkilkiiMiit  of  l^SSS,  Vi]leiimia«iys>-^*'C*«it  itteef|AeeilewmMm,TCa|iK^i 
^  IMeo,  0t  de  eiUtknif  do  I*Eeritara.  II  ttboite  kt  depots  it  Stra  fid^Us  avoe  let 
fiainti,  et  let  fiSlictte  d'Mre  ayos^  par  Jesua  Chiut,  et  d'avouer  Jesus  Christ.  C*^Uiift 
«ie  addresse  asses  remarqnable  d^hxder  ainsi  I'^Iection  popalaim  par  la  vocation  dk. 
▼ine,  et  de  flatter  xsette  assemble  aa  nom  de  oe  q«*il  avoit  d*ili^gal  et  dSaasittf  dans 
sa  Thmuxm,"  etc.  The  Appendix  to  YiUemaui's  fint  vitlorae  (pp.  399-332,)  will 
five  the  reader  ftill  insight  into  CrorawelTs  artful  character. 

•  See  Dr.  Soothey's  Life  of  Wesley.  In  voL  i.  p.  361  (German  translation,)  he 
fives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  times,  in  orderto  account  for  the  spread  of  Metho. 
tiisra.  We  find  there  little  eke  to  blame,  except  his  ignorance  of  the  hiirtoiy  of  the 
CathoKo  Chureh,  aad  hit.  vaia  attsaiplla  exealpi^  the  Aaflieaa. 
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had  been,  by  the  ardioaiy  pastora.  Happy  for  the  Chorehv  if  itf 
episcopacy,  mided  by  a  partial  feeling  of  grat^ude  for  the  serrices  of 
such  communities,  in  the  time  of  their  bloom  and  strength*  had  not 
prolonged  their  ezistenee,  when  they  were  become  morally  dead,  and 
were  scarcely  susceptible  of  renovation.  As  new  orders  sprang  up, 
most  of  the  elder  ones  were  ordinarily  forced  to  disappear. 

Hie  end,  which  several  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  and  partica** 
larly  the  Methodists,  proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that,  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes  adverted  to«  II 
appears  even,  not  unworthy  of  attention^  that,  precisely,  at  the  time, 
when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  Zinzendorf,  as  well 
as  the  founder  of  If  ethodbm,  were  flourishing  ^  there  arose  in  the 
Catholic  Church  a  less  celebrated  indeed,  but  not  less  active,  and,  (as 
regards  the  religious  life  of  Italy,)  not  less  influential  personage, — ^1 
mean  9t.  Alphonsiis  liiguori,  a  native  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  who- 
took  compassion  on  the  neglected  people,  and  devoted  himself  to  their 
reli^ous  and  moral  culture.*  The  important  distinction,  however,  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  such  Catholic  institutes  spring  from  the  cob* 
viction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  indi-' 


•  See  Jeanesrd,  Vie  du  Bienheurenz  Al|ihoMe  hlgdoAt  ^vAqiie  de  Ste.  Agmthe  de 
Goths,  et  fondateur  dels  Congregation  des  Pr^trce  Miaeionaires du  trto saint  Redcmp 
temr.  Louvaili,  1829.  Born  in  the  year  1696,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  Alplion. 
SOS  Ldguori  was  ordained  priest  in  1736.  Touched  with  the  deepest  campassion  at 
the  sight  of  the  Laszaioni,  he  united  himself  with  other  eeclesiastics,  in  order  to  de- 
vole  his  energies  to  the  eare  of  this  neglected  multitude.  He  fuonded  pious  congie* 
gallons,  which  sttU  subsist,  and  at  present  amount  at  Naples  to  the  number  of  ■ev- 
enty-five,  each  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pemns. 
(See  p.  47-^1.)  During  a  residence  in  the  country,  he  discovered  tiie  rude  and 
■tterly  neglected  condition  of  the  peasantry.  **  L*abi(ndon  presque  g^n^ral,**  says 
Jeaneard,  **  dans  lequol  Alphonse  eat  alort  occasion  de  reconnoitre  que  Yiraient  les 
habitans  des  eampagnes,  le  toucha  d*un  sensible  chagrin ;  il  loi  en  resta  une  impres- 
sion profonde,  dont  la  Providence,  qui  la  loi  avoit  menag^,  ss  seryait  dans  la  suite 
pour  Fexteution  des  grands  deewlns  dont  eUe  voulatt  que  oe  digne  ouvrier  ^fangf- 
Ikfom  fttt  l*instn»seiii.''— P.  83.  lie  now  foondod  an  Order,  which  was  deatioed  to 
mieet  these  crying  wants.  The  idea  which  led  to  its  establisbmenl^  is  this :  it  usually 
happens  that  the  ordinaiy  ministry  of  souls,  though  not  condocted  badly,  is  yet  ear- 
ned «B  in  a  duU  end  drowsy  fashion.  With  the  ptieil,  the  pariahes,  loo,  slumber, 
iieneey  from  time  to  time,  an  eztraordinaiy  religious  ajKitemeot  and  resuscitation  are 
■very  desirable,  which  then  the  local  oleigy  can  keep  up.  Hiis  eitraordinary  religious 
excitement  the  missions,  undertaken  by  the  Redemptionkts,  are  designedl  to  produce. 
From  the  same  tiowBi  an  E^glirii  Parliament  onee  wished  to  do  away  entirely  with 
all  stationary  clergymen.  They  were  all  to  be  constantly  changing  reiideBoe,  in  or. 
der  that  the  pariahes  might  reeeive  new  ones,  and  thus  bs  kept  in  a  oeoslant  atale  of 
life  and  eaoitemenl.    Thii  was  nnethMr  eitmisi 
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vtduals,  or  to  be  oarefully  awakened  and  cherished ;  while  the  abov% 
named  sects,  in  a  greatei  or  a  less  degree,  ever  assailed  the  faadamental 
doctrines  Of  the  religious  community,  out  of  which  they  arose,  and 
strove  to  set  the  same  asiJe.  The  origin  of  Protestantism  itself  is  here 
felt ;  for,  as  the  Reformers  acted  against  the  Catholic  Church,  so  tb^ 
community,  founded  by  them,  was,  in  turn,  treated  by  its  own  children 
in  the  like  manner.  The  want  of  reverence  towards  father  and  mother 
(for  such  is  the  Church  to  us  in  a  spiritual  relation,)  is  transmitted  frott 
generation  to  generation ;  and  the  wicked  spirit,  that  first  raised  the 
son  up  against  his  father,  goes  out  of  the  son  as  soon  as  he  becomas  a 
parent,  and,  in  turn*  goads  his  offspring  on  to  wreak  bloody  vengeande 
upon  him. 

The  man,  upon  whose  heart  the  spiritual  misery  of  the  English  people, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centary,  had  made  a  daep 
impresBion,  was  John  Wesley,  distinguished  beyond  doubt  by  great 
talents,  classical  acquirements,  and,  (what  was  still  better,)  by  a  burning 
zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  Cod.  Rightly  doth  his  biographer  say,  that,  in 
other  times  and  other  circumstances,  be  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  religious  order,  or  a  reforming  pope.  With  his  brother  Charles, 
and  some  others, — among  whom  the  eloquent,  gentle,  kind-hearted, 
but  in  every  respect  far  less  giAed,  Whitfield,  soon  became  emi- 
nent,— John  Wesley,  firom  the  year  1720,  lived  at  Oxford,  as  a  student 
and  assistant  teacher,  devoted  to  the  most  rigid  ascetic  exercises,  and 
careless,  as  was  right,  about  the  remarks  of  the  world.  From  the  strict 
observance  of  a  pious  method  of  life,  which  evinced  itsolf,  in  the  pro- 
motion  of  an  interior  spirit,  the  pious  association  obtained  at  first  in  a 
well-meant  sense,  and  then  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  name  of  Methodists, 
which  then  became  generally  attached  to  them.* 


i  LStvi.— Peculiar  doctrinei  of  the  Methodists.    Marks  of  distinction  between  them 
and  the  Hemihutters.    Division  of  the  sect  into  Wealeyans  and  Whitficldiles. 

Still  holding  to  the  Thirty^nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
fully  retaining  its  liturgy  and  constitution,  the  Methodists,  at  first, 
propagated  through  smaller  circles,  out  of  Oxford,  only  their  ascetic 


*  Soathey,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  **  They  were  sometimes  called,  in  ridicule,  Sacnmenta- 
rians,  Bible-cantcrs,  Bible-moths,  and  even  the  Holy  Clnb.  A  certain  bdividnal, 
who,  by  his  knowledj^e  and  religious  feelings,  rove  superior  to  the  multitude,  observed, 
in  reference  to  the  methudicalt  regular  mode  of  life  of  these  despised  men,  that  a  new 
sect  of  MetkodUU  had  sprung  up.*'  Allnnon  was  hers  made  to  a  medical  school  of 
Hmtname, 
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rnctic68,  their  fiute,  their  hoars  of  prayer,  their  Bihle-readingSf  and 
their  frequent  commimioDfl.  Their  mode  of  teaching,  at  first,  differed 
from  the  ordinary  one,  only  by  the  great  stress  they  laid  on  moral  per* 
feetion,  which  they  held  to  be  possible  to  the  regenerated.  The  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  th^r  sermons,  delivered,  as  they  were,  from  the 
palpits  of  the  Anglican  Church,  attracted,  in  a  very  short  time,  crowds 
of  auditors ;  so  that,  encouraged  by  success,  they  soon  selected  the 
open  fields,  for  the  theatre  of  their  exertions,  and,  indeed,  piincipally 
such  places  as  had  been  the  scene  of  every  sensual  excess. 

The  acquaintance  of  John  Wesley  with  some  Hermhutters,  princi- 
pally with  David  Nitschmann,  whom,  as  a  fellow-passenger  on  a  voyage 
•at  to  America,  his  brother  Charles  had,  in  the  year  1735,  learned  to 
know  and  esteem ;  then  his  connexion  with  Spangenberg — ^his  visit  to 
the  Hemhutt  communities  in  Germany  and  Holland,  occasioned  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  his  interior  life.  He  became  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine,  that  after  the  previous  convulsive  feelings,  the  cleareat 
eoBsciousaess  of  grace  before  God,  accompanied  with  a  heavenly,  in- 
ward peace,  must  suddenly  arise  in  the  soul ;  and  this  doctrine  obtained, 
ftr  a  long  time  at  least,  his  fullest  conviction.  Yet  it  was  only  aome 
years  after,  he  was  favoured  with  such  a  moment,  and  (as  he  himaelf 
declares)  on  the  29th  May,  1789,  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  at  a 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock.  How,  amid  such  violent,  inward  emotions, 
4he  time  could  be  so  accurately  observed,  the  striking  of  the  clock 
heard,  or  the  watch  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to  coneeiTe  ! 
This  genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  was,  thenceforward,  embraced  with 
peculiar  ardour,  was  everywhere  preached  up,  and  never  failed  to  be 
attended  with  sudden  conversions.  The  impressive  eloquence  of  Whit- 
field,  especially,  was  very  successful  in  bringing  about  such  momentary 
dianges  of  life,  that  were,  very  frequently,  accompanied  with  convulsive 
fits,  the  natural  results  of  an  excessive  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
among  a  people,  for  the  greater  part,  totally  ignorant,  and  deeply  de- 
luded. Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  called  **  the  outward  signs  of 
grace,**  and  were  even  held  to  be  miracles.*    The  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 


*  Southej  relates,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  478  (Gennan  trandation,)  that  the  teaehera  of  a 
Xethodiat  Latin  school  at  Kingrswood,  would  not  permit  bojs,  of  from  seven  to  eigiit 
yesiB  of  age,  to  haye  any  rest,  *'  until  they  had  obtained  a  clear  feeling  of  the  pwdon. 
^faif  love  of  God.**  The  poor  children  were  driven  to  the  veige  of  insanity ;  and,  at 
last,  the  inward  despairing  contrition  arose,  and  thereupon  the  foil  consciousness  of 
0iviM  grace  ensued  1  Wesley,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  act  of  extreme  folly 
iaK  ingswood,  approved  of  and  encouraged  it.  Of  courae,  in  a  very  short  time,  no 
tvaee  of  any  such  a  regeneration  was  any  longer  to  be  discerned  ;  and  hereupon 
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liAed  Church  were  refused  to  the  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  as  the 
Methodists  were  now  called ;  and,  thereby,  the  occasion  was  afforded 
to  the  latter,  to  constitute  themselTes  into  an  independent  body.  Wes- 
ley now  raised  himself  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  ordained  priests : 
a  pretended  Greek  bishop,  called  Erasraos,  then  residing  in  England, 
was  also  solicited  to  impart  holy  orders.  The  separation  from  the 
Anglican  Church  was  now  formally  proclaimed,  and  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  commenced** 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the  Methodists 
were  also  soon  disturbed.  A  weighty  cause  for  this,  as  Southey  justly 
observes,  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact,  that  neither  Zin- 
zendorf  nor  Wesley  were  disposed  to  hold  a  subordinate  position,  one 
to  the  other :  and  two  chiefs  could  not  be  honoured  in  the  same  com* 
munity.  But,  there  also  existed  strong  internal  motives  for  this  oppo- 
sition, and  they  were  the  two  following.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  Herrnhutters,  all  prayer,  all  Bible«reading,  all  benevolent  actions 
pri«Mr  to  regeneration — that  is  to  say,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  described  turning  point  in  life,  are  not  only  fruitless,  but  even 
deadly  poison ; — a  doctrine,  indeed,  often  put  forth  by  Luther,  but 
which  Wedey  rightly  held  to  be  untrue  in  itself,  and  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  An  English  Hermhutter,  or  Moravian  Bro> 
ther,  saidf  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  faithfully  observed  all  the 
ecclesiastical  precepts,  but  had  never  found  Christ.  But  hereupon 
having  become  disobedient,  he  immediately  contracted  as  intimate  an 
union  with  Christ,  as  that  which  joins  the  arms  to  the  body.f  The 
second  stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  union*  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodists.  They  taught,  that,  by  the  evangelical  perfection,  which 
the  regenerate  possess,  a  moral  condition  is  to  be  understood,  wherein 
even  all  the  irregular  motions  of  concupiscence — every  involuntary 
impulse  of  sensuality  stimulating  to  evil,  are  utterly  unknown.  Against 
such  a  doctrine  the  Herrnhutters  protested  with  reason ;  and  Spangen* 
berg  replied  as  follows :  '*  So  soon,"  says  he,  **  as  we  are  justified,  (or 
taken  into  favour  by  God,)  a  new  man  awakes  within  us.  But,  the 
old  man  abideth,  even  to  the  day  of  our  death  ;  and  in  this  old  man 


W«iley  tMtifiMhbMtoiiiriHiMnt  in  ths  following  painfe:  "I  pawed  an  hour  < 
the  duUbm  at  Kingswood.  Strange  enough !  Whet  is  become  of  the  wondeifol 
woik  of  gnoe,  which  Ood,  last  September,  wiought  among  the  hojut  It  ia  gonet 
It  ie  vanidiedr'  dec.  dbc. 

•  Yet  mibeeqpsntl J  there  wen  Bfethodiita,  again,  who  adheied  to  the  ErtaWiAed 
Chnich. 

t  Soothey,  voL  i.  p.  309.    Conpaie  an  equally  remaiknUepaange  in  p.  313. 
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ranaineth  the  old,  comipt  li0art«  Bvt,  the  heart  of  the  new  aian  is 
dean,  and  the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that,  albeit  cor- 
rupt Nature  ever  continues  to  sUni^le,  it  can  never  conquer,  as  long  as 
we  can  retain  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Chrvit."*  The  form  of  this  reply 
has  undoubtedly  much,  that  is  objectionable;  for,  we  are  expressly 
required  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  to  put  on  the  new  one.  The  same 
idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  words,  **  new  birth,"  '^  new  creation,"  and 
the  like  ;  hence,  we  are  to  have  not  two  hearts,  but  only  one.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  reply  to  the  Methodists^  is«  in  substance,  per- 
fectly correct ;  although  the  degrees,  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate,  are 
not  minutely  traced,  the  setting  forth  whereof  might  have  rendered 
possible  a  reconciliation  between  the  Methodists  and  the  Herrnhuttenu 
That  Spangenberg,  too,  should,  in  so  unqualified  a  manner,  have  repre- 
sented the  new  man,  as  being  able  to  conquer,  and  the  regenerated,  as 
really  triumphing  in  the  struggle  against  the  incentives  to  grievous  sin, 
proves  the  great  revolution  of  opinion,  which  Spener  bad  brought  about 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  wherein  the  Herrnhutters  had  also  taken 
part. 

The  controversy  adverted  to,  divided,  also,  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 
The  latter,  like  the  Herrnhutters,  combatted  the  exaggerated  views  of 
the  former,  respecting  the  perfection  of  the  regenerate,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, chose  the  better  part ;  but,  on  another  point,  Wesley  defended 
the  truth  against  Whitfield.  The  latter  was  a  partisan  of  the  most 
rigid  predestinarianism,  which  the  former  classed  among  the  most 
abominable  opinions  that  had  ever  sprung  up  in  a  human  head,  and 
which  could  by  no  means  be  tolerated.  In  this  way,  not  only  did  the 
mutual  approximation  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the  Methodists 
fiiil  of  terminating,  in  the  desired  union,  but,  the  one  sect  of  Methodists 
broke  into  two,  that  opposed  each  other  with  bitter  animosity. 

These  sectaries,  however,  by  their  mode  of  reasoning  with  each 
other,  excite  in  the  mind  the  most  painful  feelings.  It  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  insuperable  disgust,  that  we  see  Spangenberg  appeal  against 
Wesley  to  his  own  experienoef  and  that  of  the  other  Herrnhutters ; 
whence,  nothmg  else  could  be  inferred,  than  that  the^  had  such  par- 
ticular experiences,  but  by  no  means,  that  such  things  roust  so  be. 
The  Wesleyans,  in  their  turn,  brought  forward  men  and  women,  who 
appealed  to  f^ketrotcit  experience,  and  thence  proved  that  the  regenerate 
BO  longer  perceive,  in  themselves,  the  disorderly  motions  of  sensuality, 
and  are  in  every  respect  fVee  from  sin  or  even  failing.^    The  most 

*  Southey,  toI.  i  p.  317.    Zinzendorff  EzBg|rentionB,  p.  331. 
t  Southey,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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^gofitfieal  axaltatioo  of  oneself,  to  be  a  pattern  to  all,  moeta  us  hare  in 
its  most  repulsiYOt  appaliiDg  form,  against  wkieh  the  slightest  spark  of 
«hame,  we  should  think,  would  rise  up,  and  kindle  into  a  flame.  Lastly, 
Whitfield,  too,  came  forward  with  a  shoeking  arrogance,  denominated 
by  him  humility,  and  appealed  to  his  inward  experiences,  in  proof  of 
the  theory  of  absolute  predestination** 

The  prevalence  of  Antiaomian  principles^  even  among  the  WeBle3ran 
Methodists  was  of  very  important  consequenee.  Wesley  distinguished 
between  justification  and  sanctifieation,  although  he  allowed  both  to 
take  place,  at  the  same  moment.  But,  in  despite  of  an  asserted  inward 
connexion,  between  the  two  things,  th^  mere  assumption,  that  Divine 
Grace  could  be  annexed  to  any  other  principle,  in  our  spiritual  life, 
than  that  whereby  man  manifests  his  obedience  unto  God,  necessarily 
led  to  a  contempt  of  the  law ;  so  that,  even  here  also,  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  justified  by  faith  only,  betrays  its  essentially  Antinomian  charac- 
ter. The  following  account,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  quarter  per- 
fectly friendly  to  the  Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  suspicion  of 
misrepresetttation.  Fletcher,^-a  very  remarkable,  active,  and  amiable 
disciple  of  Wesley, — says,  in  hb  Checks  to  Antimmuaaism :  **  Antiao* 
mian  principles  have  spread  like  wildfire  among  our  societies.  Many 
persons,  speaking  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  their 
interest  in  his  complete  salvation,  have  been  found  living  in  the  grossest 
immoralities.  How  few  of  our  societies,  where  cheating,  extorting,  or 
some  other  evil,  hath  not  broke  out,  and  given  such  shakes  to  the  Ark 
of  the  Gospel,  that,  had  not  the  Lord  interposed,  it  must  have  been 
overset !  I  have  seen  them,  who  pass  for  believers,  follow  the  strain  of 
4)orrupt  nature ;  and  when  they  should  have  exclaimed  against  Anti- 
noQtuanism,  I  have  heard  them  cry  out  against  ike  legalUy  of  their  wicked 
heartSf  which  they  said,  still  suggested^  tlkU  they  were  to  do  something' 
for  their  salvation,*'  (that  is  to  say,  the  voice  of  their  conscience  ever 
cried  out  against  their  immoral  conduct ;  but,  they  held  that  voice  to 
be  a  temptation  of  Satan,  who  wished  to  derogate  from  the  power  of 


t  Soothey.  ▼•!.  I  p.  337.  "*  Pftrdoa  me,**  wiote  Whitfield  to  Wcdey,  **  thnt  I  ax. 
hort  yoo,  in  bmmility.  no  longrer  to  retiat,  with  this  boIdneM,  the  doctrine  of  election^ 
«nee  yon  yovnelf  confese  Uiat  yom  hare  not  the  testlauny  of  the  Spirit  within  yoo, 
and  are  thoe  no  competent  jadge  in  this  matter.    This  living  testimony,  God  WTeral 

jean  ago  granted  to  me ;  and  I  itand  ap  for  election Oh  t  I  have  never  read 

a  syllabic  of  Calvin's  writmgs ;  my  doetrine  I  have  horn  Christ  and  His  apostles^ 
Ood  himself  hath  announced  it  to  me ;  as  it  pleased  Him  to  send  me  out  first,  and  to 
enligfatenmefint,  soIhopebegnresmeaowalselkMliglit.''  Th«  sflpamtioa  of  the 
tin  the  yew  1740. 
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faith.)  **  How  few  g[  our  celebrated  pulpits,"  continues  FMcber, 
**  where  more  has  not  been  said  for  m,  than  agmmH  it  V 

Fletcher  cites  the  Methodist  Hill  in  particular,  a»  assertiogv  ^That 
eren  adultery  and  murder  do  not  hurt  the  pleasant  ehikhren,  but  rather 
work  for  their  good :  God  sees  no  sin  in  believers,  whateyer  sins  they 
may  commit.  My  sins  may  displease  God,  my  person  is  always  ac* 
ceptable  to  Him.  Though  I  should  outsin  Manasses,  I  shauld  not  be 
leas  a  pleasant  child,  because  God  alwaya  views  me  in  Christ  Hence» 
in  the  midst  of  adulteries,  murders,  and  incests ;  He  can  address  ne 
with  '  thou  art  all  fair,  my  love^  my  undefiled ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee.'' 
It  is  a  most  pernicious  error  of  the  schoolmen,  to  distinguish  sins  accord- 
ing  to  the  fikct,  not  according  to  the  person.  Although  I  highly  bbme 
those  who  say,  Met  us  sin,  that  grace  may  abound,'  yet  adultery,  incest^ 
and  murder,  shall,  upon  the  whole,  make  me  holier  on  earth,  and  mer- 
rier in  heaven  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  the  more  I  need  the  pardoning  grace  of 
God,  the  stronger  becomes  my  fitith,  the  holier  I  become.* 

John  Wesley  was  extremely  concerned  at  the  spread  of  such  opinions.. 
He  therefore  summoned  a  Conference  in  the  year  1770,  which  took 
into  deliberation  the  principles*  hitherto  professed  by  the  Methodists,, 
and  justly  acknowledged,  that  all  the  evil  entirely  originated  in  the 
opinion,  that  Christ  has  abolished  the  moral  law ;  that  believers  are 
thus  not  bound  to  its  observance ;  and  that  Christian  liberty  dispenses 
them  from  keeping  the  Divine  Commandments.  The  following  re-^ 
marks  of  Wesley,  at  the  same  conference,  as  to  the  merit  of  works,  to 
which  he  was  by  necessity  urged,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  **Take 
heed  to  your  doctrine !  We  have  leaned  too  much  towards  Calvinism. 
With  regard  to  man's  faUkfulne$s :  our  Lord  himself  taught  us  to  use 
dio  expression,  and  we  ought  never  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  S.  With 
regard  to  working  for  life :  this  also  our  Lord  has  expressly  commanded 
us.  Labour,  «fr#(«J^,  literally,  work  for  the  meat  that  endureth  f» 
ewrlaHmg  life.  8.  We  have  received  it  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  is  to 
do  nothing  in  order  to  justification.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  Who- 
ever desires  to  find  favour  with  God,  should  cease  from  emi,  and  learn 
to  do  well.  Whoever  repents,  should  do  works  meet  for  repenianee* 
And  if  this  nr  not  in  order  to  find  favour,  what  does  he  do  them  for  t 
Is  not  this  salvation  by  works  T  Not  by  the  merit  of  works,  but  by 
works  as  a  condition.  What  have  we  then  been  disputing  about,  for 
these  thirty  yearst    I  am  afraid,  about  words.    As  to  merit  itself,  of 


«  8m  Fletehm*!  Checks  to  AntinomiaDimi.  vol.  it.  pp.  5{9,  300,  S15.  Wofks ;  toL 
ill.  p.  50 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  Compcure  Dt,  Milner's  End  of  Religknw  Gootaimq^,  loi- 
ter vl. 
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which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  rewarded  according  to 
our  workst  yea,  because  of  our  works.  How  does  thiB  differ  from  for 
the  sake  of  our  works  ?  And  how  differs  thti  from  secundum  mcriia 
operumf  as  our  works  deserve  ?  Can  you  split  this  hair  ?  I  doubt  I 
cannot."*  Wesley  was  evidently  very  near  the  truth.  Thus  much  as 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Methodists,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

We  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  the  Methodists  have  acquired 
great  merit  by  the  instruction,  and  the  rdigious  and  moral  reform*  of 
rude  and  deeply  degraded  classes  of  men ;  as  for  instance*  the  colliers 
of  Kingswood*  and  the  negro  slaves  in  America*  Their  wild  way  of 
preaching,  which  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  lAetr  doctrines,  has  evinced 
its  fitness  for  the  obtuse  intellect  and  feelings  of  auditors,  who  could 
only  be  roused  to  some  sort  of  life«  by  a  violent  method  of  terrifjring  the 
imagination.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  one  occasion,  to  a  minis- 
ter, who  declared  it  impossible  to  convert  a  drunkard,  and  who  said,  that 
at  least  no  example  of  such  a  conversion  had  ever  come  to  his  know* 
ledge,  Wesley  replied,  that  in  his  society,  there  were  many  converts  of 
that  kind.  There  are  certain  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  and 
conditions,  which  only  a  certain  style  of  preaching  suits ;  and  on  which 
every  other  makes  no  impression*  Hence,  it  is  to  be  considered  a 
great  misfortune,  when,  in  any  place,  all  things  are  modelled  after  a 
uniform  plan.  This  is  to  render  the  Spirit  at  once  inaccessible  and 
inoperative,  for  many  preachers  and  many  descriptions  of  people ;  for 
the  Spirit  delighteth*  at  times,  even  in  eccentric  forms. 

*  Southey,  vol.  it  p.  366, 
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THB   DOCTRIHB   OF  fWBVBNBOSe.* 


i  LJXYn^ — Some  proUmioaiy  luftorieal  Remaifcfc 

ChfB  of  the  moat  mysterious  {>henomeiia  in  history,  is  the  director  (^ 
ininf«,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  son  of  a  Swedish  bishop,  and  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  1772.  He  was,  on  one  hand,  distinguished 
for  aeuteness  of  intellect,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  knowledge, — parti- 
cnlarly  in  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  he  colti- 
tated  with  great  success,  as  is  evinced  by  many  writings,  highly  prized 
in  his  day  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  noted  for  his  full  conviction, 
that  he  had  held  intercourse  with  the  worid  of  spirits,  whereby  he  be- 
lieved that  he  obtained  information  on  all  matters  in  anywise  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  religious  man.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported into  heaven,  and  to  be  there  favoured,  with  oral  instructions  by 
tiie  Deity  and  His  angels,  as  to  the  Divine  essence— the  emanation  of 
the  world  from  God — the  purport  of  the  Divine  revelations,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  Church — the  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
many  other  things* 

Professor  von  Gorres  has,  in  his  work,  entitled,  ^  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  his  visions,  and  his  relations  to  the  Church,*'  and  likewise  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  writings  of  Henry  Suso,  newly  edited  by  Diepen- 
brock,  very  convincingly  proved,  that,  from  the  very  high  character  of 
this  visionary,  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  pure  and 
blameless,  the  idea  of  intentional  deceit,  on  his  part,  cannot  be  at  all 
entertained ;  and  that  his  ecstacies  may  best  be  explained  by  animal 
magnetism.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  latter 
science,  1  must  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  on  the  matter ;  par- 
ticularly,  as  the  object  of  this  inquiry  demands  no  elucidation  of 
Swedenborg's  psychological  state.  We  are  here  merely  engaged  with 
his  peculiar  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views,  and  will  leave  out  of 
question  his  tbeosophistical,  cosmogonic,  and  other  like  theories ;  for. 


•  Thii  article  I  iiuerted  in  the  fonrth  number  of  the  Qu4trttrly  RetHW  of  Takm. 
gem,  for  the  yen  1830.    It  appears  hen  with  only  a  few  alterations  and  additiona. 
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th^e  form  no  part  of  the  tenets  of  faith  constituting  the  New  Church. 
These  doctrines  we  shall  now  set  forth,  chiefly  as  they  are  stated  in  his 
last  writing,*pubUshed  shortly  prior  to  his  death,  and  entitled  :  ^  True 
Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New 
Church/** 

The  relation,  wherein  Swedenborg  placed  himself  in  regard  to  the 
new  community  he  founded,  is  the  first  thing  which  claims  our  atten« 
tion.  He  considers  himself,  not  only  to  be  a  r^torer  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  to  be  a  divine  envoy,  in  the  same  comprehensive 
sense,  as  Luther  ;  but,  he  was  under  the  firm  conviction,  that  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  way,  been  commissioned  by  God  in  heaven,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  and  imperishable  era  in  the  Church.  The  second  com* 
ing  of  the  Lord,  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel,  was  to  take  place  in 
him.  Not  that  he  held  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity;  on 
the  contrary,  he  taught  that  God  could  no  more  appear  in  a  human 
form,  and  that  the  foretold  second  advent  of  the  Ix>rd  must  be  inter- 
preted, as  only  the  general  and  victorious  establishment  of  His  truth 
and  love  among  men — as  His  manifestation  in  the  word.  This  con^ 
summation  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  calls  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  the  new  celestial  Jerusalem,  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh.f 
This  new  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  began,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
CD  the  19lh  June,  1770 ; — precisely  the  very  day  after  the  termination 
of  the  work,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  statements,  and 
which  was  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  win  over  the  elect.  For, 
as  soon  as,  according  to  our  authority,  the  last  words  of  this  book  were 
written  down,  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  apostles  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  to  announce  to  the  same  the  glad  tidings,  that  hence- 
forth He,  whose  kingdom  hath  no  end,  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever; 
and  all  this,  in  order  that  what  stands  written  in  Daniel  (vii.  13,  14,) 
and  in  Revelations  (zi.  15,)  might  be  fulfilled.  The  aforesaid  mission 
of  the  apostles,  was  also  foretold  in  Matthew  (xxiv.  31. )j: 

*  **  TriM  Chriitisn  RaUgioD ;  oontaining  the  Univeraal  Theology  of  the  new 
Church.'*  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  servant  of  the  Lord  Jeioe  Chriit.  Tranalated 
firom  the  original  Latin  work,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1771,  toI.  ii.  5th  edi. 
tion.    London :  1819.    The  Latin  original  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure. 

t  Loe.  cit  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

t  Loe.  cit.  p.  547.  ••  After  this  wxk  was  finished,  the  Lord  called  together  His 
twelve  disciples,  who  followed  Him  in  the  world ;  and  the  next  day  He  sent  them 
thronghoQt  the  whole  spiritaal  world  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
reigncth,  whose  kingdom  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
Daniel,  e.  vii.  IS,  U;  and  in  the  RerelatioDS,  e.  zi.  15;  and  that  they  are  blessed, 
who  come  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb."— Revel,  xix.  9.  This  was  done  on 
the  19tfa  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1770. 
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iuLxrm* — PkBotical  tendency  of  SwedonboTf  4 — ^Hia  judgment  on  the  Refioimerat 

and  hie  acconnt  of  their  deatiny  in  the  next  life.        ^ 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Swedish  prophet  has  by  no  means,  as  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  from  many  of  his  speculations*  a  mainly 
theosophistic  tendency,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  eminently  practical 
one.  It  sprung  out  of  an  opposition  to  the  Protestant  principle  of  justi* 
fication,  and  the  ulterior  doctrines  therewith  connected ;  for,  Sweden- 
borg  also  held  this  whole  body  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  tenets  to  be 
sabyersive  of  morality,  and  extremely  pernicious  to  practical  Chrivti- 
anity.  From  this  polemical  spirit,  aJl  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of 
this  sectary  are  to  be  deduced.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  is  mani* 
fast  from  the  very  great  and  unwearied  attention,  which,  in  lengthened 
portions  of  his  writings,  he  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  on 
every  occasion,  and  when  we  least  expect,  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  and 
sets  forth  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  errors,  on  moral  and  religi- 
ous life.  Swedenborg  is  wont  to  support  his  peculiar  tenets,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  higher  spirits,  wherewith  lie  had 
been  favoured.  Hence,  to  the  several  articles  of  doctrine  he  affixes  an 
appendix,  wherein  he  gives  a  description  of  these  celestial  conferences, 
often  with  great  minuteness,  and  entering  into  many  subordinate  cir- 
cumstances. But,  none  of  his  doctrinal  views  does  he  uphold  by  such 
numerous  visions,  as  that  of  his  hostility  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification.*  Angels  inform  the  visionary,  that  not  faith  alone,  bat 
together  with  the  same,  charity  also  justifies  and  saves.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  relates  the  substance  of  a  dialogue  heard  by  him,  and  which  oc- 
curred between  some  angels  and  several  Protestants,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  other  world.  To  the  most  various  questions  the  latter  con- 
stantly replied  that  for  them  fiiith  must  supply  the  place  of  all  things, 
and  hence  they  received  the  final  sentence,— that  they  were  Kke  an 
artist,  who  could  play  but  one  tune,  and  therefore  showed  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  society  of  superior  spirits.  In  contrast  with 
this,  the  following  conversation  between  angels,  and  some  other  new- 
comers from  this  world,  is  given.  ^  What  signifies  Faith  ?  To  believe 
what  the  Word  of  God  teacheth.  What  is  charity  !  To  practise  what 
that  word  teacheth.  Hast  thou  believed  only  what  thou  hast  read  in 
the  word,  or  hast  thou  acted  also  according  to  it  ?  I  have  also  acted 
according  to  it.     My  friend,  come  with  us,  and  take  up  thy  dwelling  in 

*  For  batanoe,  vol.  i.  p.  3U,  317,  647,  649 ;  voL  iL  p.  80, 99, 100, 163. 
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Ikt  midst  of  us."  With  Luther  and  Mdancthon,  also,  Swedeilborg,  in 
his  celestial  travels,  made  acquaintance,  and  he  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  them.  Luther  (when  Swedenborg  visited  the  spiritual 
kingdom,)  was  not  in  heaven,  but  in  a  sort  of  purgatory*— on  intermedi- 
ate  place,  where  attempts  for  his  improvement  were  practised  on  him. 
When  Luther,  we  are  further  told,  arrived  in  the  next  world,  he  found 
himself  in  a  locality,  which  Swedenborg  honoured  with  a  visit,  and 
which  perfectly  resembled  his  domicile  in  Wittenberg.  With  the 
greatest  8elf-complacency»  Luther  collected  around  him  all  his  disciples 
and  adherents,  as  they  successively  entered  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  had  evinced  more  zeal  and  penetration  in  de- 
fence  of  his  doctrine,  he  honoured  them  with  a  seat  nearer  to  himself 
as  their  leader. 

With  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  firmest  confidence,  Luther  was 
incessantly  setting  forth  his  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  be- 
fore this  circle,  when  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  information, 
that  that  doctrine  was  thoroughly  false,  and,  that  if  he  wished  to  enter 
into  beatitude,  he  must  utterly  renounce  it.  For  a  long  time  he  would 
not  yield,  until  at  last  he  began  t6  doubt,  whether  he  were  in  the  truth. 
Swedenborg,  on  bis  departure,  received  from  an  angel  the  consolatory 
assurance,  that  Luther  seemed  really  to  perceive  his  errors,  and  afibrded 
every  hope  of  a  thorough  amendment.  Swedenborg  assigns  the  follow- 
ing reason  for  this.  Before  the  beginning  of  his  Reformation,  Luther 
was  member  of  a  Church,  which  exalts  charity  above  faith.  Educated 
in  this  doctrine  from  infancy,  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  it, 
that,  though  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  it,  it  ever  regulated  his 
inward  spiritual  life ;  and,  on  this  account,  even  after  he  had  declared 
war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  enabled  to  give  such  excellent 
instruction  in  respect  to  charity.  His  own  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  alonoy  on  the  other  hand,  so  little  set  aside  the  conviction  of  his 
youthful  days,  that  it  belonged  more  to  his  external,  than  internal  man.* 
It  was  otherwise  with  bis  disciples,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  hia  doc* 
trine.     As  an  illustrative  instance,  he  recounts  the  destinies,  which, 

*  VoL  it.  p.  553.  **  I  wti  informed  bj  the  ezamiiiiii||r  anirels,  that  this  chieftain  o  ' 
the  Choreh  is  in  a  atata  of  conrenion,  far  before  many  othen,  who  have  confirmed 
tlieraaelTea  in  (he  doctrine  of  Jnatifieation  bj  faith  alone ;  and  that,  hecanse  in  hit 
joathfnl  day*,  before  he  began  hia  work  of  Reformation,  he  had  received  a  atrang 
tiaetiire  of  the  doctrine,  which  maintafaia  the  pre-eminence  of  charity :  this  was  the 
reason,  why,  both  in  his  writings  and  sermopa,  he  gaye  saeh  excellent  instraction  in 
regard  to  charity;  and  henoe,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  ftdth  of  Justification  with 
fafan,  was  implanted  in  his  external  natural  man,  but  not  rooted  in  his  mtemal  spirit- 
mil 
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after  his  death,  befell  MelaDcthon.  Hei  too»  was  no  inhabitant  of  heft' 
Yen  :— -on  the  contrary,  he  must  previously  abandon  hieopinionB  respect' 
ing  Justification  by  faith  alone,  before  he  can  enter  into  eternal  life.— 
Philip  Melancthon  was  seen  by  Swedenborg,  as  he  was  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  a  book ;  but,  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
progress  in  his  work.  He  was  ever  writing  down  the  words  »  *^  Faith 
alone  saves ;"  when  the  words  as  often  again  disappeared.  The  reason 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  in  the 
next  world  no  error  can  endure*  All  attempts  to  bring  this  Reformer 
to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  have  hitherto  failed.  On  one  occasion*  in« 
4eed,  he  wrote  down  the  proposition,  ^  Faith  together  with  charity, 
Justifies  f  but,  as  that  proposition  did  not  spring  out  of  the  inmost  feel* 
ings  of  his  soul,  but  had  only  been  taught  him,  it  could  be  attended 
with  no  success.  In  vain  we  seek  for  an  assurance,  that  Melancthon 
too,  could  look  forward  to  a  termination  of  his  painful  state ;  Calvin 
experiences  a  still  worse  fate,  because  he  was  always,  as  Swedenboig 
says,  a  sensual  man  ;  and,  beside  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification, 
maintained  also  the  revolting  error  of  an  absolute  and  eternal  predesti- 
nation of  some  to  beatitude,  and  of  others,  to  damnation.  Swedenborg 
saw  him,  on  that  account,  thrown  down  into  a  pit,  filled  with  the  most 
abominable  spirits. 

The  Catholics,  too,  according  to  our  seer,  must,  in  many  respects 
change  their  convictions,  before  they  can  quit  the  immediate  state  in 
the  next  life,  and  enter  into  a  higher  sphere.  Strangely  prejudiced, 
however,  as  Swedenborg  is,  against  the  Catholic  Church — ill  as  he  is 
wont  to  speak  about  popes,  bishops,  and  saints,  he  yet  communicates 
the  information,  that  if  Catholics  perform  works  of  charity  only  in  sim* 
plicity,  and  think  more  of  God  than  of  the  pope,  their  transition  to  pure 
truth,  and  thereby  to  eternal  felicity,  is  as  easy,  *'  as  it  ib  to  enter  into 
a  temple,  when  the  doors  are  thrown  open  ;  or,  into  a  palace,  by  passing 
between  the  sentinels,  who  keep  guard  in  the  outer  courts,  when  the 
king  enjoins  admission  ;  or,  as  it  is  to  Uft  up  the  countenance  and  look 
toward  heaven,  when  angelic  voices  are  heard  therein.^'* 

Evident,  as  it  now  is,  that  Swedenborg's  reforming  zeal  was  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  errors  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifica* 
tion  i  yet,  his  attempts  to  undermine  the  same,  were  conducted  with  a 
destructive  ignoranoe ;  for  he  undermined  withal,  the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity.  Looking  for  the  connexion,  wherein  the  notion  of 
jfhith,  as  prevalent  among  his  former  fellow- religionists,  stood  with  other 


•  VoL  iL  p.  578. 
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(ksgmil^  he  foil  into  the  error,  that  the  doctriiie  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
basis  of  the  former  opinion,  and  hence,  be  thought  it  ineuinbent  upon 
him  to  subvert  it«  Secondly,  he  observes  (and  in  this  instance  with 
perfect  justice,)  that  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  Justification  "^ 
He  rejected,  accordingly,  the  article  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam ;  and« 
human  freedom,  which  the  Reformers  had  denied,  he  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Lsstly,  he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  death 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  last  link,  which  could  connect  the 
notion  of  Justification,  by  faith  alone,  with  any  other  dogma.  A  nearer 
investigation  of  these  three  points  will,  therefore,  be  our  next  task« 

i  juctix.— SwedaBboi|f*0  doetrine  on  the  Trinity.— His  motivs  far  asMuling  that 
of  the  Church. 

The  connexion,  which  Swedenborg  established  between  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification,  attacked  by 
him  with  such  extreme  vehemence,  is  as  follows  :—*^^  After  men  had 
discovered  three  persons  in  the  Deity,  they  were  forced  to  allot  to  each 
a  separate  office*  The  first  Person,  accordingly,  was  regarded  as  the 
One  which  had  been  offended  by  mankind  ;  and  the  second,  was  con*- 
sidered  to  be  the  Mediator.  By  the  establishment  of  so  powerful  a  medi- 
ation, the  Father  has  been  involved  in  the  necessity  of  bestowing  uncon* 
ditional  pardon  $  that  is  to  say,  without  regard  to  moral  worthiness, 
through  faith  in  t^e  merits  of  the  Son  alone.*  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  very  idea  of  such  an  intercession,  the  new  Reformer 
turned  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself,  and«  indeed,  with  that 
decided  hostility,  which,  whenever  a  dogma  is  assailed  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  b  ever  wont  to  arise.  Swedenborg  says,  the  falsity  of 
the  doctrine  of  three  Divine  Persons,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  an* 
gels,  with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  declared  to  him,  that  it  was  impos* 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  955.  **  That  this  idea  concerning  redemption  and  concemmg  God, 
pervades  the  fiulh,  wliioh  prevailai  at  thaa  day,  throaghoui  all  Cbrietendoin,  ie  an  ac- 
knowledged truth ;  for,  that  faith  requires  man  to  praj  to  God  the  Father,  that  He 
would  remit  their  sins,  for  the  sake  of  the  cross  and  the  blood  of  His  Son,  and  to  God 
the  Son,  that  He  would  pray  and  intercede  for  them  ;  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  He  would  justify  and  sanctify  them.**  &c.  Vol.  ii.  p.  319  :  *'  Since  a  mental 
persuasion  of  throe  Gods  has  been  the  result,  it  was  impossible  for  any  other  system 
of  faith  to  be  oonccived  or  formed,  but  what  was  applicable  to  those  three  Persons,  in 
their  respective  stations ;  as  for  instance,  that  God  the  Father  ought  to  be  approach- 
ed, and  implored  to  impute  the  righteousness  of  His  Son,  or  to  be  merciful  ibr  the 
sake  of  His  Soii*s  suffering  on  the  cross,"  iLC, 
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able  for  them  to  designate  in  words  that  ofMnion,  and  that  if  any  one 
approached  them,  with  the  intention  of  giving  utterance  to  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  away  from  them ;  and  that  if  he  really  uttered  the 
opinion,  he  was  immediately  transformed  into  a  block  in  human  shape. 
A  man,  who  seriously,  and  with  full  conviction  professes  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  compares,  in  consequence,  to  a  statue  with 
moveable  limbs ;  in  whose  interior  Satan  lodges,  and  speaks  by  its  arti- 
ficial mouth.  The  old  Christian  faith  in  a  Triune  God  he,  accordingly 
places  on  a  tevel  with  Atheism ;  for  there  is  not,  in  fact,  he  says,  a 
6od-head  with  three  Persons,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  there  are  not 
three  Gods  * 

He  teaches,  on  his  part,  that  in  the  Divinity  there  is  but  one  Person, 
the  Jehovah  God  (probably  the  Jehovah  Elohim)  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  same  hath  in  Christ  assumed  human  nature ;  and  the  energy  of 
this  God-Man,  that  is  ever  working  for  our  renovation,  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  Swedenborg  calb  the  Divine  Truth,  and  the  Divine 
Power,  which  worketh  the  regeneration,  renovation,  vivification,  sane* 
tification,  and  justification  of  man.  Hence,  he  adopts,  indeed,  a  Trinity 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  but  in  his  langutige,  he  explains  it  to 
be  three  objects  of  one  subject,  or  three  attributes  of  one  Divine  Per- 
son.f  In  other  words,  he  conceives  the  Trinity,  to  be  three  different 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  Father, 
reveals  Himself  as  Creator  of  the  world,  in  the  Son  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  in  the  Spirit  as  the  Sanctifier.  He  refers,  moreover,  the  expres- 
sion, <*  Son  of  God,"  to  the  humanity,  which  Jehovah  assumed,  and 
then  compares  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  operations  of  man,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two^ 

Of  what  is  called  Scriptural  proof,  Swedenborg  has  not  the  slightest 
notion.  It  is  a  mere  accident,  if  in  support  of  any  one,  even  of  his 
truest  propositions,  he  assigns  satisfactory  exegetical  grounds.  He 
usually  heaps  passages  upon  passages,  without  much  troubling  himself 
about  usage  of  speech,  the  context,  parallel  passages,  or  in  general,  the 
strict  application  of  hermeneutic  rulest  although  with  these,  he  was  not 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  46 ...  p.  339.    *'The  prasent  ftiith  of  the  Church ii  a  feith  in 

three  Gods.*' — Compare  p.  45,  p.  335. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  327.  *•  Hence,  then,  it  ii  evident,  that  there  is  a  Divine  Trinity, 
eonsiflting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Bat,  in  what  eenae  this  Trinity  it  to  he 
Understood,  whether  ai  consisting  of  three  Gods,  who  in  essence,  and  conaequentlj 
in  name,  are  one  God,  or,  as  three  objects  of  one  subject,  and  thus  that  what  are  so 
named,  are  only  the  qualities,  or  attributes  of  one  God :  human  reason,  if  left  to 
itself,  can  by  no  means  discern.'* 

t  Loo.  eit  p.  330. 
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tmaeqaainted.  It  is  00  in  the  matter  under  discussion*  Let  any  one 
only  read  the  passages  he  cites  {torn  Isaiah*  Jereniiah«  Osee,  and  the 
Fsalms,  in  order  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Father 
from  all  eternity,  but  bot^whom  he  calls  Jehovah,  that  became  Man  and 
Redeemer ;  and,  such  a  one  must  be  convincedy  that  with  a  like  course 
of  reasoning,  any  conceivable  fancy  of  the  brain,  might  be  supported 
by  Scripture* 

Swedenborg's  total  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  history, 
and  his  presumptiout  in  despite  of  this  ignoiance,  to  allege  their  testi- 
mony in  support  of  his  opinion,  are  particularly  afflicting.    He  ventures 
on  the  assertion,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  the  Coun* 
cil  of  Nice,  his  notion  of  the  Trinity,  was  the  prevailing  belief  of  the 
Church,  till  of  a  sudden  in  thi^  Council,  the  true  belief  was  lost ! !     It 
is  remarkable,  withal,  that  elsewhere  he  includes  among  the  heretics  of 
the  firet  ages  the  SabelKans  ;  although  it  is  precisely  among  these  that 
he  might  have  found  the  most  accurate  resemblance  to  his  own  errors* 
In  truth,  had  he  known,  that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  very 
few  persons,  who  professed  principles  similar  to  his  own,  were  menaced 
with  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical  communion,  if  they  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  opinions,  utterly  repugnant  as  they  were  to  the  universal 
doctrine  of  the  Chureh  :-*-had  he  been  aware,  that  Praxeas  was  forced 
to  exhibit  a  document,  wherein  he  revoked  his  error  ;  that  Beryllus,  at 
the  Synod  of  Bostra,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Arabian  bishops,  as  well 
as  by  Origen,  whom  they  had  summoned  'to  their  aid,  to  take  the  same 
step  ;  and,  that  Sabeilius  excited  such  great  agitation  in  the  Egyptian 
Church,  and  became  the  object  of  such  general  abhorrence  ; — ^how  could 
he  have  had  the  hardihood  to  put  forth  the  assertion,  that  down  to  the 
Council  of  Nice,  his  opinion  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  I     If,  in  mod* 
ern  days,  many  since  the  time  of  Souveran  have  asserted,  that  the  ante* 
Nicene  period  was  addicted  to  the  Arian  heresy  ;  a  superficial  study  of 
authorities,  at  least,  might  have  led  to  such  a  result ;  but  Swedenborg's 
assertion,  presupposes  the  utter  absence  of  all  historical  inquiry.     Yet  a 
book,  in  which  such  gross  and  palpable  errors  are  found,  he  dares  to 
extol  as  a  work  of  such  Divine  contents,  that  on  its  completion,  the 
Apostles  entered  upon  a  mission  through  the  whole  spiritual  world  ;  that 
on  its  publication,  the  very  salvation  of  futurity  depends ;  and  that 
with  it  commences  the  new  eternal  Church ! 

In  respect  to  the  reasoning  of  Swedenborg,  it  bears  occasionally,  in 
its  main  featurest  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  earlier  Arians, 
especially  iEtius  and  Eunomius,  except  only  that  these  two  Arian  lead- 

•  L9C.eit.p.l63. 
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qts  evince  far  iQore  acutenew  aad  dexterity.  It  is  equally  certain,  Aat 
Ihoee  Unitariaas,  in  tbe  eartteat  period  of  tke  Church,  who  beer  meat 
iffinity  to.  Swedenborgi  knew  how  to  idlege»  in  behalf  of  their  tenoifl» 
far  more  plausible  and  more  ingenious  Scriptnral  azgumenlB,a8wemny 
perceiye  from  the  work  of  Tertullian  againat  Praxeaa,  from  ^  finag* 
menta  of  Hippolytua  against  Nodtus*  and  of  the  Pbeudo-Atfauwaiw 
against  the  followers  of  Sabellius.  Whosoever^  therefore,  poasoopco  bat 
the  slightest  acquaintance  witii  the  writtags  <^  Athanaaiaay  Iiikry« 
Basil,  Gregory  Nasianoen,  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  and  Augintine,  (wfao^ 
with  such  decided  siq>eriority,  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Churchy 
against  the  earlier  and  the  kuter  Anans,  as  wett  as  against  the  Sabd- 
Kans,)  must  consider  with  amazement  the  efforts  of  Swedenborg,  who» 
with  powers  irameasuraUy  inferior,  attempted  to  uBdermine  the  behef 
ia  a  dogma,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  defence  that  it  had  met  with, 
on  the  part  of  these  intellectual  giants*  had  received  even  a  stronger 
scientific  demonstration* 


i  Lxxx. — Swedenborg  deniei  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam. — Contradictions  in  his  theoiy 

on  this  matter. 

We  pass  now  from  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  Swedenborg^s 
theolo^r*  to  his  Anthropology,  where,  however,  it  will  be  only  his  doc« 
trine  on  human  sinfblness,  and  particularly  original  sin,  that  wiD  engage 
our  attention*  The  latter,  as  we  remarked  above,  he  denies ;  but,  he 
fells  into  the  most  singular  self-contradictions.  The  account  in  the 
Bible,  respecting  the  fatal  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  he  explains 
as  an  allegory,  and  regards  Adam  and  Eve,  not  as  real  personages,  bat 
only  (to  use  his  own  words,)  as  personifications  of  the  primitive  ChurcLf 
And  he  adds,  that  **  if  this  be  well  understood,  the  opinion  hitherto  re> 
qeived  and  cherished,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  canse  of  that  evil, 
which  is  innate  in  man  from  his  parents,  will  fall  to  the  ground.^j|:  Swe- 
denborg doth  not  deny,  however,  that  a  propensity  to  sin  is  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children ;  yet,  he  adds,  that  it  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  parents  only,  as  he  says,  ^  hereditary  evil,  mry  friend,  is  derived 
solely  from  a  man's  parenta;'*  and  elsewhere,  he  even  asserts,  with 
great  exaggeration,  ^  that  man  from  his  mother's  womb  is  nothing  but 
evil.''^    If  on  one  hand,  the  progagation  of  an  evil  by  descent  be  ad* 

•  The  wold  TJMogy^  is  here  used  by  tbe  antbor  ia  a  primitive  HPae,  as  doetnam 

tet  traat  of  the  nature  and  the  attnbotes  of  God.— Trsiit. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  110.  "  By  Adam  and  his  wife  is  meant  the  most  ancient  ChoKhp 
that  existed  on  our  earth.** 

t  Loe.  eH.  p.  196.  f  Lee.  eit  p.  195. 
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tthted,  and  on  the  ether,  die  UBiTennlfty  ef  the  eril  itself  be  not  called 
in  question,  heir  can  we  stop  at  ilie  parents  of  a  child  f    The  quertion 
necessarily  arises ;  how  then  did  the  parents  come  by  the  evil  ?    And 
if  doubtless,  it  be  answered,  that  they  received  the  bad  heritage  from 
their  parents,  and  these  again  froa  theirs^  we  shall  certainly,  at  iastt  ar« 
rive  at  the  first  man,  called  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  Adam  ;  and  shaH 
be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  universal  phenomenon  hath  a  primary, 
and  withal,  universal  t^ause,  and,  consequently,  that  sin  in  the  human 
race»  is  only  the  devriopment  of  sin  in  Adam.    How  can  we  therefore 
say,  that  diildren  inherit  from  their  parents  a  principle  of  sin,  without 
recurring  to  die  first  nuui  ?   By  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  Scrip* 
tural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  nothing  is  gained.     For,  in  the  first  place, 
admitting  even  such  an  explanation,  still  the  sexual  pr<^)agation  of  man 
must  have  certainly  had  a  beginning  {  and,  as  even  according  to  Sv^e* 
denborg,  the  development  of  sin  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  sexual  pro* 
pagation,  we  are  thus  compelled  to  recur  to  some  beginning^-te  some 
first  sinner,  in  whose  fall  the  others  were  subsequently  involved.  In  the 
second  place,  if,  with  Swedenborg,  we  even  take  Adam  to  be  a  mere 
collective  name,  yet  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted^  that  the  later 
race  of  men  have  inherited  from  the  earlier  a  principle  of  sin,  since  its 
sexual  transmission  our  seer  does  not  pretend  to  deny.    To  Adam,  ac* 
cordiogly,  we  must  even  go  back,  whether  by  that  name  we  understand 
an  individual,  or  a  generation  of  men.    But,  whether  Holy  Writ  teach 
the  former  or  the  latter,  no  one,  who  reveres  St.  Paul's  epistles  as  cano- 
nical* can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  fw  in  Romans,  e.  v.  12-14,  Adam  is 
very  clearly  designated  as  he,  by  whose  fall,  the  fall  of  all  others  has 
been  determined;    and  he  is  expressly  chaiacterized  as  one  person 
(Jf  ?M>  «fjj»«ir«v.)    From  whatever  side,  therefore,   we  contemplate 
Swedendorg's  doctrine,  it  appears   foil  of  obscurities  and    inconsis* 
tencies. 

The  cause  of  these  contradictions  lies,  as  we  said  above^  in  his  mis- 
guided opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  which  regards  original  sin 
as  a  total  depravation  of  man,  wherein  all  free-will  is  utterly  destroyed* 
Swedenborg  now  endeavouringi  on  one  hand,  to  save  free-wiH,  and  to 
discover,  in  the  personal  abuse  of  freedom,  the  guiltiness  of  individuals; 
end,  on  the  other  hand^  withheld,  by  a  deeper  feeling,  from  regarding 
the  individual  as  merely  isolated*  and  possessing  evidently  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth,  that  no  man  liveih  for  himself,  nor  severed  from  mankind,  but 
is  vitally  involved  in  the  desdnies  of  the  organic  whole, — Swedenborg, 
I  say,  fell  into  such  Kke  inconsistencies,  that,  in  one  moment,  set  up  a 
proposidon,  and,  in  the  next,  subverted  it  again.  He  perceives,  if  we  mi^ 
oo  speal,  an  universal  flood  of  sin  ;  %9t  he  dreads  to  oiamine  itdoee^. 
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and  conceab  from  himself  its  source.  We  cannoU  by  this  theory,  ttn^ 
derstand  how  sin  came  into  the  world ;  nor  can  Reiison  be  satisfied 
with  a  doctrine  of  an  evil,  being  inherited  by  children  from  their  pa« 
rents^  when  that  evil  ia  considered  as  a  mere  accident,  and  is  referred 
to  no  primary  cause.  Or  does  Swedenborg  derive  this  evil  propensity, 
tiansmitted  by  sexual  propagation,  from  the  original  constitution  of 
mant  Then,  undoubtedly,  the  undeniable  fact  would  not  be  representedr 
as  a  mere  accident ;  but,  we  find  in  Swedenborg^s  writings  no  syllable 
to  justify  such  a  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  Gustavus  Knos,  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages  at  the  Univemity  of  Upsal,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  and  who  was  by  no  means  a  slavish  follower  of  Sweden, 
borg,  has,  in  his  soliloquies  on  Crod,  man,  and  the  world,  set  forth  evil,- 
as  something  necestiarilif  connected  with  the  finite  nature  of  man.  But, 
the  question  recurs,  whether  the  other  Swedenborgians  will  subscribe 
to  so  perverse  a  doctrine.  Without  this  tenet,  their  theory  of  here- 
ditary evil  is  the  most  incoherent  rhapsody,  that  can  well  be  im- 
agined. 

4  txm, — Incaniatloii  of  the  Divittii7.--0bjeef8  of  the  fnculiafloii. — Belatioir 
between  grace  and  free-will. 

We  must  now  describe  the  objects  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divinity,- 
as  set  forth  by  Swedenborg.  The  rejection  of  the  great  dogma  of  the 
Atonement,  through  Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  so  essentially 
Christian,  so  clearly  founded  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  is  intimately 
connected  wifth  the  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  human  sinfulnesar 
The  Scriptural  opposition  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  is  de- 
void of  sense,  in  the  system  of  Swedenborg«  Having  once  abandoned 
the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  he  was  no  longev  able  to  discover,  in  the 
condition  of  mankind,  any  adequate  cause  to  account  for  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos.  He,  accordingly,  in  order  to  assign  sufficient  motives 
for  this  great  event,  looked  for  the  causes,  beyond  the  sphere  of  hu-* 
manity.  The  human  mind  is  urged  by  an  indomitable  instinct,  to  con- 
sider itself  an  integral  member  of  a  great  spiritual  kingdom  extending 
over  all  worlds,  and  to  connect  the  prosperity  of  the  divine  iastitntiona 
established  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  disorders  and  concussions,  which 
interrupt  their  normal  developinent  of  life,  with  occurrences  in  the  next 
world,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  continuance  of  the  vibrations  of  the  lat*^ 
ter.  Of  this  fact,  the  Myths  of  the  Indians,  and  the  religious  doctrines 
of  the  Parsit  will  furnish  us  with  primitive  proofs.  Christianity,  abor 
points  to  a  connexion  between  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  higher  spirits  into  the  abyss ;  and  speaks,  with  the  utnicat 
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clearness,  of  their  continued  efforts,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  corrup- 
tion, which,  by  their  meaas,  had  been  introduced  upon  our  earth*  On 
the  other  hand,  it  teaches  the  active  interest,  which  the  spirits,  who  re* 
toained  faithfal,  as  well  as  the  souls,  who  here  below  died  in  communioii 
with  Christ,  and  are  glorified  in  the  other  world,  exert  for  the  diffusion 
of  God*s  kingdom,  and  its  consolidation  on  earth.  But,  in  Scripture 
-and  the  Tradition  of  the  Church,  all  this  is  set  forth*  in  a  very  simple 
-and  general  outline.  But,  in  the  hands  of  the  fantastic  Christian 
Gnostics,  particularly  the  Valentinians,  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  transformed  into  a  vast  and  connectedt  but  fanciful  drama* 
They  taught  that  the  empire  of  Eons  was  disturbed  by  the  passionate 
"desire  of  Sophia — ^that  the  latter  has  been  redeemed,  and  the  former  re« 
novated ;  yet,  that  it  was  only  through  the  re-establishment  in  Christ  of 
all  the  Pneumatic  natures,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  per- 
^rbations,  had  been  transferred  into  this  temporal  life,  perfect  harmony 
lias  been  restored  even  in  the  world  of  spirits.  In  the  Gnostic,  as  well 
as  in  the  Manichean  systems,  the  darker  powers  are  brought  into  a 
more  or  less  artificial,  and  often  utterly  inconceivable  connexion  with 
occurrences  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light,  which  has  to  be  secured  against 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  invade  its  frontiers,  and  to  conquer  it«  Now 
ti  similar  course  Swedenborg  pursues*  He  says,  "  Redemption  consisted 
in  reducing  the  hells  into  subjection,  and  bringing  the  heavens  into  an 
orderly  arrangement,  and  renewing  the  Church  on  earth  by  this  means; 
-and  there  is  no  possible  method,  by  which  the  omnipotence  of  God 
could  effect  these  purposes,  than  by  assuming  the  humanity ;  just  as 
there  is  no  possibility  for  a  man  to  work  without  hands  and  arms;  where- 
fore, the  humanity  is  called  in  the  word,  *  the  arm  of  Jehovah*^  *** — 
Joe*  xi*  10 ;  xiii.  1. 

Swedenborg  gives  the  following  more  detailed  description  of  the  dis- 
orders, that,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Satanic  powers,  had 
1>roken  out  in  the  kingdom  of  happy  spirits,  and  of  the  deliverence  from 
this  danger,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Church  terres- 
trial, says  he,  forms,  together  with  the  orders  of  Spirits  in  the  next 
world,  an  organic  whole,  so  that  both  may  be  compared  to  a  man,  whose 
ontire  members  suffer,  when  one  only  is  diseased.  The  members  of 
Crod's  community  on  earth,  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  feet  of  this  great 
body  and  its  thighs ;  the  celestial  spirits,  are  the  breast,  the  shoulders, 
und  so  forth.  The  continued  growth  of  moral  corruption  here  below* 
has,  accordingly,  exerted  the  most  disturbing  influence  on  the  whole 
jspiritual  world,  and  placed  it  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  a  man, 

«  VoLi.p.ie8. 
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obliged  to  sit  oa  a  throne  with  a  broken  footstool*  The  dominion  of 
Satan  has,  moreover*  been  so  prodigiously  enlarged,  by  the  very  great 
immigrations  from  the  earth,  that  his  subjects  dared  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  blessed,  and  even  threatened  to  drag  theee 
down  with  them  into  the  abyss.  Now  the  incarnate  God  delivered  the 
good  spirits  from  this  importunity  of  the  demons,  aa  He  drove  them 
back  within  the  limits  of  hell ;  for,  as  beasts  of  prey  retreat  into  their 
dens ;  as  frogs  dip  under  water,  when  their  enemies  approach ;  so  fled 
the  demons,  when  the  Lord  came  out  against  theoAb*  We  see  how 
Swedenborg  here  abused  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  Qirist's  descend 
into  hell. 

He  further  observes^  that,  by  this  judicial  action,  by  this  rigid  sepa- 
ration of  the  good  from  the  wicked,  the  Lord  hath  exhibited  himself  as 
righteousness  itself;  but  by  no  means  in  rendering  perfect  obedience, 
during  his  earthly  life  in  the  room  of  men,  and,  in  this  way,  becoming 
their  righteousness.  His  obedience  in  general  (he  continues,)  and  his 
crucifixion — the  last  temptation  of  the  Lord  in  his  humanity,  especially^ 
have  merited  for  the  latter,  only  perfect  glorification,  that  is  to  say,  the 
perfect  union  with  the  Deity.  No  merit  of  Christ,  therefore,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  is  imputable  to  man — no  vicarious  satisfaction  can 
exist.  In  his  opposition  against  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  undermine  all  vital  Christianity,  he  went  so  far,  as  even  to 
deny  that  evangelical  dogma,  from  which  the  Christian  derives  an  in- 
exhaustible moral  strength — that  dogma,  which  hath  conquered  the 
world*  In  the  great  disfigurement,  which  that  doctrine  had,  doubt- 
less, experienced  in  the  confessions  of  the  Lutherans,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  simple,  great,  and  profound  truth — he  misapprehended* 
especially,  its  psychological  importance,  and  even  proceeded  so  far,  as 
to  uphold  a  redemption,  in  part,  at  least,  depending  on  the  appBcation 
of  mere  mechanical  powers,  f 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  «37. 

t  Mfihler  layB,  that  according  to  Swedenborg'i  theoiy,  **  Redemptioii,  in  part  at 
least,  depended  on  the  application  of  mere  mechanical  power*.**  How  ao  T  BccauiB 
the  Swediih  prophet  makea  Redemption  to  eonriat,  chiefly,  in  the  redoeiniir  the  hefla 
into  fahjeetion,  in  delivering  the  UeaMd  apirita  from  the  importoDity  of  demona,  and 
in  producing,  by  thia  meanai  the  renovatioii  of  the  Chareh.  The  Catholia  Chnreht 
on  the  other  hand,  teachea  that  the  object  of  the  Redemption,  waa  the  raatontion  of 
fallen  man,  hie  deliyerance  from  lin,  and  eqpeeiallj  ariginal  rin*  Thia  ia  the  doc 
trine  cleariy  inculcated  in  Holy  Writ.  See  Lnke  zix.  10 ;  John  iii.  14 ;  Gal.  ir.  4, 5  ; 
Heb.  ▼.  1,  aeq. ;  John  i.  39;  Rom.  y.  12,  15, 31 ;  yi.  yii. ;  1  Cor.  zy.  21,33.  Th»» 
according  to  Swedenborg,  Redemption  produced,  aa  it  were,  a  mere  outward  meehan* 
ical  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  mankind ;  but,  according  to  Catholic  dQetriDe. 
it  brought  about  a  living,  intftmalfc  and  oi|guik  ohangc^^-TroM. 
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But  hore  Swedenberg  could  net  rest ;  and  the  mode,  wherein  he  etiU 
describee  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  lor  the  regene>- 
ration  of  mankind,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  ingenious. 
His  view  is  not  new,  and  was  already  unfolded  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Churchy  and  the  Schoolsnei^  and  with  greater  clearnessi  copiousness, 
and  precision,  than  by  Swedenboig ;  but,  as  we  have,  however,  no 
l^ound  for  supposing*  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  ante- 
rior times  on  this  matter,  we  ought  not  to  refiMe  him  the  merit  of  an 
original  discovery.  He  says,  without  the  condescension  of  God  in 
Christ,  &ith  were  comparable  to  a  look  cast  up  towards  the  heavens, 
and  would  be  utterly  lost  in  the  vague  and  the  immeasumble ;  but 
through  Christ  it  hath  received  its  proper  object,  and  is,  thereby,  become 
more  definite.  Some  fathers  of  the  Church  express  this  thought  in  the 
following  manner  :  to  wit,  that  by  his  own  powers,  man  is  unable  to 
rise  above  a  mere  void,  meaningless,  unconscious  yearning,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  revelation  this  yearning  is  satisfied,  and  is  blessed  with  a 
true  object.  Swedenborg  adds  (in  common  with  Cardinal  Cusa,  who 
has  treated  this  subject  in  a  most  intellectual  manner,)  that,  in  the  re- 
lations of  man  to  God,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  must  every  where  pervade  each  other ;  that,  by  communion 
with  the  incarnate  Deity,  faith  and  love  receive  their  higher  and  eter« 
nal  sanction ;  but,  that  as  God  hath  lived  among  us  in  a  human  shape, 
those  virtues  have,  thereby,  obtained  their  right  foundation,  and  then 
only  became  our  own ;  for,  the  Divine  in  itself  would  remain  inacces* 
flible  to  us.*  The  one  great  work  of  Divine  Mercy,  we  may  contem* 
plate  from  many  points  of  view;  and  the  more  comprehensive  is  our 
contemplation  of  that  work,  the  deeper  will  be  our  reverence  and  ado- 
ration. But,  that  so  important  principle  in  the  Incarnation,  which  is 
oo  dearly  expressed  in  Holy  Writ,  so  distinctly  asserted  through  aU 
centuries  of  the  Church,  and  plastically  stamped,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on 
her  public  worship«-the  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  is  our  life 
— ought  never  to  be  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  much  less  absolutely 
rejected. 

What  the  northern  prophet  says  as  to  the  duties,  required  on  the  part 
of  man,  in  order  that  he  should  realize,  within  himself,  the  regenera- 
tion, designed  for  him  by  God,  has  much  resemblance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Christ,  says  Swedenborg,  Divine  truth  and 
love  became  manifest.  Hence,  man  must  approach  unto  him,  and  re* 
oeive  the  truth  in  faith,  and  walk  according  to  the  same  in  love  ;  faith 
withoat  love,  or  love  without  faith,  has  no  value.    Hence,  respecting 
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Justification,  he  has  nearly  the  same  idea,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  ever  inculcated  ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  sanctification,  and  inward  renovation,  produced  in  &ith  in  Christ.* 
But  here  the  great  distinction  is  to  he  observed,  that  he  deduces  not  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  relation  between 
Grace  and  Free- Will  is  pretty  well  set  forth  ;  and  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  deviates  not  into  Pelagianism,  and  scarcely  into  Semi-pdagianism — 
a  circumstance,  which  from  Swedenborg's  opposition  to  Luther's  doc- 
trine, must  really  excite  surprise. 

But  the  historian  of  dogmas  will  be  filled  with  astonishment,  when,  on 
tiiese  matters,  he  turns  his  attention  to  Swedenborg's  historical  observa- 
tions. In  order  to  justify  the  connexion,  which  he  has  assumed  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the  vicarious  Satisfaction, 
he  asserts,  that  with  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits  has  been  introduced  and  roaintained.f 
This  assertion  involves  a  two-fold  error ;  in  the  first  place,  because,  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  council,  an  imputation  of  Christ's  merits  can  be  prov* 
ed  to  have  been  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church  ;  and  secondly,  be* 
cause  from  that  council  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  peculiar  Lu- 
theran theory  on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  and 
scattered  traces,  is  not  to  be  found.  Luther  himself  never  vaunted  of 
this  concurrence  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  subsequently  to  the 
Council  of  Nice.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  have  caught 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  than  all  the  fathers  of 
the  Church.  Swedenborg  need  only  have  read  the  commentaries  on 
8t.  Pkiul's  Epistles,  which  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  Ambroeiaster  and  Jerome,  in  the  Latin,  have  composed, 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  strange  conceit.  As  to  the  theologians  of  the 
middle  age,  every  page  of  their  writings  will  refute  the  assertion  of  Swe« 
denborg.  How  then,  would  the  opposition  between  Catholics  and  Piro- 
testants  be  explicable,  if,  on  the  article  of  belief  in  question,  the  former 


*  Vol.  L  p  983.  *'  By  meani  of  divine  troth  oripnating  in  good,  that  ii,  by 
mouis  of  ftith  originating  in  ohanty,  man  m  lefermed  and  legenetatod,  and  aka  m. 
newed,  quickened,  nnctified,  justified;  and,  in  proportion  to  thia  piugiaw  and 
growth  in  theae  graces,  ia  purified  from  evils;  in  which  purification  consMta  the  le- 
mission  of  sins.** 

t  Vol.  iii.  p.  317.  *'  That  the  iaith,  which  is  imputative  of  the  merit  and  riglite. 
oDsness  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  first  took  Hs  rise  from  the  decrees  in  the  €?oanoil  of 
Nice,  concerning  three  Divine  Persons  from  eternity;  which  faith,  from  that  time 
to  the  preaent,  has  been  received  by  the  whole  Christian  world."  P.313:  '«Thatim. 
potation  and  the  faith  of  the  present  Church,  which  alone  is  said  to  justify,  are  one 
thing.'* 
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bad  ever  pot  forth  the  same  doctrine  as  the  latter  ?  Swedenborg  does 
not  even  adduce  a  single  historical  testimony,  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  mere  round  assurances,  without  reflect- 
ing that,  in  matters  so  important,  proofs,  and  not  mere  assurances,  are 
required.  Swedenborg  was  not  aware^  that  we  can  believe  in  an  im- 
putation of  the  merits  of  Christ,  without  being  in  the  least  forced  to 
adopt  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Reformers  of  Wittenberg  and  of  Ge- 
neva. In  other  places,  where  he  treats  of  the  separation  of  Protest- 
ants from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  schism,  he  even  contradicts  himself,  forgets,  at  all 
events,  the  broad  distinction,  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already 
recounted,  he  had  laid  down  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  to 
their  capability  for  embracing  in  the  next  world,  the  entire  truth,  and 
precisely  in  regard  to  the  article  of  Justification. 

Upon  his  doctrine  of  Free-will,  also,  Swedenborg  did  not  a  little  pique 
himself,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  utterly  unkno.wn  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church  ;  and  his  English  editor,  in  all  seriousness,  points  to 
this  notion,  as  to  something  quite  new  and  unheard-of.  Truly,  if  we  at- 
tend only  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  from  which  Swedenborg  makes 
long  extracts,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Calvin,  we  should  be  justified 
in  believing,  that  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  is  nowhere  any  longer 
known.  But  how  much  soever  Swedenborg  descants  on  Free-will,  he 
gives,  amid  all  his  imagesi  no  very  clear  notion  of  it,  although  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  this  idea  floated  before  his  mind.* 

}  Lzxzn.— Swedenborg's  Doctrine  relative  to  the  Sacraments. 

Swedenborg's  doctrine  on  the  Sacraments,  has,  independently  of  its 
peculiar  language,  nothing  very  striking,  although  he  thinks  the  con- 
trary, and  c^nes,  that  without  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense,  that  is 
to  say,  the  mystico-allegorical  meaning,  and  especially  of  the  corres- 
pondences between  heaven  and  earth,  nothing  solid  can  be  adduced  even 
on  this  article  of  belief.  Moreover,  the  two  sacraments.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  (for  more  he  doth  not  acknowledge,)  are,  in  his  opin* 
ion,  very  precious  ;  and  he  strives^  with  all  his  powers,  to  promote  a 
lively  reverence  for,  and  worthy  reception  of  the  same.  Of  baptism, 
he  teaches,  that,  through  three  stages,  it  is  designed  to  work  an  inward 
purification*  In  the  first  place  it  conducts  into  the  Christian  Church  ; 
secondly,  by  its  means,  the  Christian  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  and  re- 
cognition of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  it  man  is  born 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  106-166.  See  alio  Vol.  fi.  p.  37a 
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again  through  the  Lord.  But,  these  three  objects  of  baptism,  are,  in 
themselves  one  and  the  same,  and  are  in  the  same  relation  one  to  the 
other,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  the  medium  between  the  two.* 

But  the  knowledge  of  celestial  correspondences,  above  all,  serves  to 
initiate  Christians  into  the  essence  of  the  holy  communion*  Flesh  and 
bread  are  the  earthly  signs  of  the  Divine  love  and  goodness  (holiness  i) 
blood  and  wine  the  emblem  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom.  Eating  is  like 
to  appropriation.  But  now,  flesh  and  bread  in  the  holy  communion, 
are  the  Lord  himself,  considered  in  the  character  of  love  and  goodness- 
Blood  and  wine,  in  Uke  manner,  the  Lord  himself  in  His  truth  and  wis- 
dom. Tbere  accordingly  are,  as  Swedenborg  expresses  himself,  three 
principles,  which,  in  this  sacrament  e^cially,  are  interwoven  into  each 
other  : — ^the  Lord,  his  Divine  goodness,  and  his  Divine  truth ;  and  con- 
sequently, it  is  evident,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  the  blessings  of 
heaven  and  the  Church  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  included  and  im- 
parted ;  for,  in  these  three  principles,  which  constitute  the  universal, 
all  particulars  are  contained.  Tlius  God,  and  with  Him  faith  and 
charity,  are  the  gifts  vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  participation  of  this  sac- 
ramdkit  That  the  glorified  humanity  is  here  present,  together  with  the 
Divinity,  Swedenborg,  in  a  special  section,  very  cleariy  shows,  and  ob- 
serves, at  the  same  time,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  food,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  glorified  humanity  is  there  proffered  to  us. 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  participation,  Swedenborg 
observes  :  every  sound  soul  has  the  faculty  to  receive  from  the  Lord 
wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  truths,  and  to  augment  the  same  to  all  eternity ; 
in  like  manner  to  receive  charity,  and  to  increase  perpetually  in  the 
same.  But  now,  the  Lord  is  charity  and  wisdom  itself;  consequently 
man  is  able  to  unite  himself  to  Him.  It  is  here  evident,  that  wisdom 
and  charity  are  regarded  by  Swedenborg  as  something  substantial — as 
the  subtlest  emanations  from  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  itself:  in  the 
same  way,  as  in  the  other  world,  he  beheld  Grod  as  a  sun,  from  which 
alone  light  and  heat  are  emitted,  that  is  to  say,  wisdom  and  charity. 
To  avoid  probably  pantheistic  views,  the  prophet  adds,  the  Divinity  it- 
self cannot  be  identifiedt  but  only  untied  with  man  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sun  is  not  conjoined  with  the  eye,  nor  the  air  with  the  ear, 
but  are  only  adjoined  to  those  organs,  in  order  to  render  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  of  hearing  possiblcf 


*  Loo.  eit.  p.  389.  "  In  a  like  maimer  ai  a  first  cauae,  a  middle  oauae,  which  is 
the  efficient,  and  ultimate  cause,  which  is  the  effect,  and  the  end,  for  the  aake  oC 
which  the  fomier  causes  were  prodaoed«'* 

t  Loo.  cit.  p.  445.    «*  Still,  however,  as  msn  is  a  finite  bsing,  the  Lord,  divioity 
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In  the  same  way,  continues  Swedenborg,  as  baptism  introduces  ub 
into  the  Church,  the  hdy  communion  introduces  us  into  heaven.  For, 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  who  is  present  in  the  sacrament,  has  necessarily 
lieaven  also  in  his  train,  and  opens  it  to  those,  who  worthily  partake  of 
the  divine  repast.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  unworthy  communicant. 
To  the  worthy,  God  is,  in  this  feast,  inwardly  and  outwardly  present : 
inwardly,  by  His  love  and  truth :  outwardly  by  His  omnipresence, 
which  determines  the  existence  of  all  things.  In  the  wicked  is  found 
the  mere  general  omnipresence  of  God,  without  the  former.  To  mere 
carnal  and  mere  natural  men,  who  withdraw  from  obedience  to  God, 
and  only  know  and  speak  of  the  Divine  Truth,  but  never  practise  it, 
the  Lord,  in  despite  of  existence,  reveals  not  heaven.  One  might  feel 
disposed  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Swedenboig  agrees  with  Calvini 
when  he  teaches,  that  to  the  reprobate,  the  glorified  body  of  the  Lord 
is  not  imparted.  Swedenborg,  however,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Ge- 
nevan Reformer,  for,  according  to  the  latter,  the  food  of  eternal  life  is 
not  imparted  to  him,  who  is  predestined  to  eternal  death ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  it  is  only  not  received  by  the  unworthy  conmiunicaat, 
that  IS  to  say,  not  imbibed  in  the  inmost  life  of  the  spirit,  although  pro^ 
fered  to  him.*  What  Swedenborg  teaches,  besides,  respecting  the 
Eucharist ;  to  wit,  that  it  worketh  an  union  with  the  Deity,  and  is  the 
stamp  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  so  forth,  is  only  a  fur&er  consequence 
of  what  has  been  hitherto  stated.  Moreover,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  Swedenborg  entirely  passes  over  the  relation, 
which  the  same  bears  to  the  death  of  our  Iiord,  and  to  the  forgiveness 
<^sins,  clearly  as  that  relation  is  pointed  out  in  Holy  Writ  Tbe  mo- 
tives, for  this  his  omission,  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  above  mentioned 
view,  which  he  takes  of  Christ's  passion  and  death. 

4  Lzzzm.— Swedeoborg^'s  rBvelatkns  from  the  other  woild. 

With  the  information,  which  Swedenborg  thought  ftom  tiie  next 
world,  respecting  its  state  aad  its  relations,  and  which  he  has  recorded 
in  his  writings,  we  wish  not  to  amuse  our  readers ;  though  to  many* 
undoubtedly,  the  investigation  of  this  subject  wouU  be,  precisely,  the 
most  attractive.  We  shall  only  communicate  ao  much  as  appears  ne» 
ceasary,  |)art]y  to  oomfdete  our  knowledge  of  the  Swedenborgian  doc* 


itself,  oannot  be  conjoined  with  him,  but  adjoined^  At  p.  70,  the  author  lays,  that 
"  conjoined^  Bignifiee  an  onitj  like  that  of  the  frait  with  the  tree,  but  **  adjoined^** 
a  more  eztenial  onion,  as  when  fhiits  are  bound  to  a  tree.** 

*Loe.oitp.8!Hl 
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trines,  and  partly  to  explain  mach,  that  has  been  hitherto  stated. 
When  souls  quit  the  visible  world,  they  go  to  a  locality  hovering  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell ;  and  feeling  themselves  by  degrees  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  their  kindred  spirits,  they  gradually  advance  into  heaven  or  helL 

The  husband,  with  haste,  seeks  his  spouse,  and  vice  versa;  and  in 
general,  each  one  the  companions  of  his  earthly  sufferings  and  joys, 
among  whom  alone  he  finds  himself  at  bode.  In  these  descriptions, 
Swedenborg  indisputably  displays  a  very  subtle  psychology.  Tliose, 
moreover,  who  are  neither  ripe  for  heaven,  nor  find  joy  in  hell,  are  in- 
structed and  educated,  until  by  the  use  of  their  freedom,  they  attain  un- 
to pure  truth  and  charity,  whereby  heaven  becomes  accessible  to  them. 
Tlie  members  of  every  religion,  confession,  and  sect,  receive  teachers  of 
their  own  party,  and  the  Heathen,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  this  school.  But,  if  they  resist  all  attempts  for  their  im- 
provement or  perfection,  they  are  then  swallowed  up  by  hell.  We  do 
not  see  why  Swedenborg  should  have  manifested  such  a  decided  hostil- 
ity against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  although,  undoubtedly, 
between  the  latter  and  the  intermediate  place  of  the  Swedenborgians, 
important  differences  are  to  be  found. 

The  relations  in  the  next  world,  according  to  the  depoations  of  oar 
eye-witness,  perfectly  resemble  those  on  earth.  There  also,  are  houses, 
and  palaces  with  rooms  and  furniture ;  therOf  too,  are  mountains  and 
vaReys,  rivers  and  lakes.  Time,  also,  and  a  very  substantial  space,  rule 
the  worid  of  spirits.  Nations  and  individuals  retain  their  peculiarities ; 
hence,  in  the  next  world,  the  Dutch  still  carry  on  commerce.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  all  things  are  in  a  more  glorified  and  spiritual  diape, 
than  here  below,  for  the  gross  body  of  the  present  life  is  thrown  off; 
and  even  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  according  to  Swedenborg,  does 
not  take  place.  The  new  body,  however,  retains  quite  the  form  of  the 
old  one,  so  that  many  who  pass  into  the  next  life,  perceive  not  that  they 
no  longer  possess  their  former  corporeal  integument. 

In  1757,  the  last  judgment  was  held,  and  Swedenborg,  as  an  amazed 
spectator,  assisted  at  it.  The  same  is  also  held  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  damned  could  be  delivered,  if  they  wished.  Swedenborg  saw 
one  of  them,  who  had  once  been  a  highway-robber,  and  bad  been  guil- 
ty of  adultery,  and  who,  somehow  or  other,  had  strayed  among  the 
angels.  These  endeavored  to  work  on  his  understanding,  and  he  really 
understood  what  they  said  and  wished.  But,  on  their  demanding  him 
to  love  the  truth,  which  he  recognized ;  he  replied,  he  would  not,  and 
returned  to  hell.  The  phenomenon  Swedenborg  makes  use  of,  in  order 
to  prove  Free-wilL  Here»  the  penetrative  man  evinces  his  sagacity ; 
for,  certainly»  there  are  reprobates,  who  will  not  be  happy,  and  there* 
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fere  clmtiot  be  so.  This  narrative  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  dee' 
trines  of  Swedenborgt  that  God  is  perpetually  present  with  man  so  long 
ma  he  lives«  and  exerts  a  constant  influence  over  him  to  procure  hi» 
oonversion  \  but,  that  those  who  die  in  the  wickedness  of  their  heartr 
are  irreformable,  ^  because  the  interiors  of  their  minds,''  says  Sweden' 
borg,  ^  are  fixed  and  determined." 

{  Luxtt^.— Bibli^  Cimoii  <ff  SWedenborit.    A]l6gorleo.iii7rtldal  ExegMb. 

With  8wedenborg's  peculiar  views  on  Holy  Writ^  we  must  now  maker 
our  readers  acqttakDted<'*'  On  perusing  his  writings,  we  are  soon  very 
painfully  surprised  with  the  faet^  that  he  makes  no  doctrinal  use  of  St^ 
Paul's  epistles.  At  least,  we  cannot  recall  to  our  recolleetioni  that  we 
have  ever  found  any  notice  taken  of  them,  even  on  those  points,  where 
such  would  be  indispensable  ;  as  in  the  articles  of  Just^cation,  and  of 
Faith,  and  of  its  relation  to  Works.  This  fact  we,  at  last,  found  clear' 
ed  upf  **  by  the  chief  articles  of  faith  of  the  New  Churoh,"  snbscriptioa 
to  which  is  required,  as  a  condition,  from  all  those  who  desire  to  enter 
into  the  community^  founded  by  Swedenborg.  In  these  **  chief  articles," 
we  find  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  enumera-* 
ted ;  but,  among  the  component  parts  of  the  latter,  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  A|K>calypse  are  alone  reckoned.f  The  iniuence  which  Sweden-* 
borg's  ciogmaCic  system  exerted  on  the  framing  of  his  Biblical  Canon, 
no  one  can  deny.  Hence,  before  wq  could  speak  of  the  latter,  it  wa» 
necessary  to  set  forth  his  doctrines*  The  rejection  of  the  dogmas  of 
original  sin,  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  and  so  forth,  led  him  to  expunge,  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
short,  every  thing  which,  even  by  the  most  forced  interpretation,  could 
not  be  made  to  harmonize  with  his  own  errors*  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoetles,  especially,  the  account  of  the  real  descent  of  the  Paraclete* 
who  was  to  lead  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and  to  abide  with  her  for  ever, 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  a  great  stumbling-block  in  his  way.  In 
fact,  the  Swedenborgians  endeavour  to  represent  their  master  as  him 
who  has  at  last  communicated  what  originally  was  inaccessiUe,  or  un* 
intelligible,  to  believera  .  I  have  discovered,  at  least,  that  Swedenborg's 
disciples,  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  their  teacher,  have  appealed 
to  those  promises  of  a  Paraclete,  recorded  4n  St.  John's  Gospel.     When, 


«  ToL  i.  pp.  37^^60. 

t  •«  Divine  RevelatioiiB  made  known  by  Swedtnboif,  tnndated  into  Gsraun  by 
'TtMM,*'    YoLiL    Ttlbingtt,  1894. 
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moTBOTerv  the  apoatle  mith :  ^  No  eye  batii  seeiit  no  ear  hath  heetdf 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  God  hath 
prepared  foe  thoee  who  love  Htm  ;"  he  mitst  oertaialy  Jukve  appeared  not 
very  entitled  to  credence^  in  the  eetimation  of  onoi  who,  in  hi«  own  per* 
son  had  obeerred  the  joys  of  the  Messed,  and  in  his  writing  had  lifted 
upi  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  the  veil,  which  the  apostle  had  fidn 
have  thrown  over  the  realms  of  eternity.  When  S  wedenborg  rejected, 
also,  the  Epistle  of  St«  James,  and  other  scriptures,  as  uncanonical,  he 
was  driven,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  this  step. 

If,  together  with  this  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with  the  canon,  we 
consider  the  following  henneneutical  principles  of  Swedenborg,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  most  fantastic  doctrines  should  have  been  pro* 
pounded  by  him  as  Christian.  Swedonborg  says,  that,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Divine  truth  is  contained  in  all  its  plenitude, 
holiness  and  power  ^  and  to  the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  he  devotes 
a  special  treatise.  Yet,  he  supposes  a  mystical  sense,  which  he  calls 
the  spiritual  one,  to  be  concealed  in  the  letter  of  Scripture  $  so  that  the 
entire  truth  is  comprised  m  its  every  word,  nay,  often  in  its  every  syl* 
lable  1  This  doctrine  Swedenborg  establishes  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  those  conespondences,  that,  according  to  him,  exist  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  he  gives  several  interpretations  of  texts  from  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  his  view  more  evident.  These 
theories,  considered  in  themselves,  are  not  so  very  obnoxious  to  censure ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  are  based  on  a  great  truth,  and,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  are  justified  by  those  relations,  which,  according  to  the  most  ex- 
plicit declarations  in  the  New  Testament,  exist  between  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant.  To  this  mode  of  interpretation,  as 
an  exercise  for  mystical  acuteness  (if  we  dare  use  such  an  expression,) 
we  even  cannot  entirely  deny  all  value.  It  is,  likewise,  a  well-known 
fact,  that,  according  to  the  character  of  different  ages,  and  the  peculi* 
arities  of  individual  men,  it  has  had  great  influence  in  awakening  reli* 
gious  feehngs,  and,  at  many  periods,  has  guarded  Holy  Writ  against 
the  contempt  of  arrogant,  carnal-minded  men,  or  against  the  neglect  of 
men,  pious,  indeed,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  a  gram* 
matieal  and  historical,  yet  spiritual,  exegesis.  But,  if  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  when  not  practised  by  inspired  writers,  opens,  under  all 
circumstances,  boundless  scope  to  the  play  of  an  irregular  fancy,  or  to 
the  efiusions  of  mere  individual  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  grossest 
errors,  when  it  is  made  the  medium  for  discovering,  and  establishing, 
articles  of  doctrine.  Dogmas,  which  by  the  most  unhistorical  method, 
men  had  perhaps  stumbled  on,  may,  by  self-dehision  and  a  small  portioD 
of  wit,  be  found  stated  in  every  text  of  Scripture.    This  was  now  ac* 
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tmSfy  the  eMe  witfi  Bw^deaborg,  who  eould  diioover  the  ttraageai 
things  IB  the  Bibles  Laitlyt  the  preMoiptiioae  ignonmoe,  with  which 
he  judges  the  hifltory  of  the  aHegorico-mjatieal  interpretatioQ  of  Scrip* 
ture,  appears  highljr  ceasorable*  The  higher  the  estimatioii  is*  in  whidi 
he  holds  the  fautert  the  greftter  the  eftraestiiess  wherewith  he  asserts, 
that  it  was  all  but  iihknown»  as  weH  among  the  Jews,  on  aecount  of 
their  carnal  sense,  as  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  oeaturies, 
OB  account  of  their  too  great  siniplicity»  and  among  those  of  subseqaent 
ages,  ftom  the  geneial  cormptieik.  He  insistB,  that  it  was  only  by  a 
speciat  reTetatioa  he  was  made  attentive  to  it,  or  at  all  events  favoured 
with  the  true  key  tot  its  right  use*  But  what  is  his  distinction  between 
the  various  senses  of  Holy  Writ,  other  than  the  Sod  (body,)  the  De- 
rusch  (soul,)  and  the  Phaschiith  (spirit  of  the  Cabala ;)— Hsenses  which 
themselves  correspond  to  the  r»^,  the  4^^X99  ^^^  ^e  wnvfuh  of  Philo  ?* 
And  wherein  do  the  Swedenborgian  correspondences  between  heaven 
and  earth,  so  essenlkdly  differ  ftom  Ae  cdestial  and  terrestrial  Jerusalem 
(the  hm  and  the  a«rtt  ^UfmmAjfk^)  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  Israel 
(the  'Ir^miA  rtf^Kisir  and  mtPfutrnUrt)  with  which  the  same  Philo  has 
made  us  acquainted  T  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  astounding  asser. 
tion,  that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  allegorico-mystical 
exegesis  was  unknown  t  Just  as  if  BasiKdes,  Valentinus,  and  Origen, 
had  lived  in  the  sixth  century !  That  Swedenborg  should  have  possess* 
ed  any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Alcuin, 
of  Richard,  of  St.  Victor,  or  with  the  description  of  the  three  senses 
given  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others,  it  would  be  too  much  to  require 
of  him  ;  nor  should  we  have  even  noticed  the  contradictions,  into  which 
he  has  fallen  with  well-known  historical  facts,  had  he  not  vaunted  him- 
self as  an  extraordinary  divine  envoy,  and  represented  his  book  as  one 
written  under  God's  especial  guidance. 

Swedenborg  shows  great  pettiness,  and  even  childishness,  in  making 
a  sort  of  fire-work  out  of  Holy  Writ.  In  the  spiritual  world,  says  he, 
where  the  Bible  is  preserved  in  holy  chests,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple,  it  is  regarded  with  respect  by  the  angels ;  and  it  is  as  radian^ 
as  a  great  star,  and,  at  times,  like  the  sun,  and  its  glimmering  splendour 
forms  the  most  magnificent  rainbow  I  If  any  one,  with  his  hands  o^ 
clothes,  touch  the  Bible,  he  is  immediately  environed  with  a  brilliant 
fire,  and  he  appears  as  if  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  star,  bathed  in  light  \ 
This,  adds  Swedenborg,  he  has  often  seen  and  admired !    But  if  any 


*  VoL  i.  p.  378.  "The  spiritual  lenie  doth  not  appear  in  the  literal  lenae,  b^mg 
within  it,  as  the  lonl  is  in  the  body ;  or  as  the  tfaonght  of  the  understanding  is  in  the 
eye,  or  as  the  afleotioii  of  love  ia  in  the  etanlij— ace.'* 
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onet  entangled  in  errursi  look  into  the  saered  col^*  then  his  ejeB 
are  overclouded  with  deep  darkness ;  and  if  he  venture  to  touch  the 
Word  itselfi  an  explosion  immediately  ensues,  which  flings  him  ^  into  a 
corner  of  the  room.'**  Had  these  descriptions  heen  mere  allegorical 
representations,  to  point  out  to  sensual  men  the  effulgence  of  divine 
light,  wherewith  a  soul  Lb  filledi  that  with  feelings  halbwed  to  God  draws 
from  Holy  Writ  life  and  nurture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
darkness  and  appalling  night  that  encompass  those,  who  pervert  Scrip* 
ture  to  the  confirmation  of  the  fiuicies  of  their  own  brain ;  we  should 
then  have  commended  the  aptness  of  such  illustrations.  But  such  is 
not  Swedenborg's  meaning;  he  here  designs  to  state  positive  facts. 
For  our  part,  we  here  discern  an  idokitry  manifested  to  the  dead  word 
of  Scripture,  which  exceeds  all  that  the  slavishness  to  the  mere  letter 
has  ever  exhibited,  and  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  history,  except  in  the 
controversy  among  Mohammedans,  whether  the  Koran  be  created  or 
uncreated.  Tet  even  the  rational  Moslem  will  reply,  that  the  ideas, 
indeed,  of  the  sacred  book  are  eternal,  but  by  no  means  the  form,  where* 
in  they  are  set  forth* 

i  Lizzv^-^wedenboif  *8  place  in  Hiiloty. 

To  form  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Swedenborgianism,  it 
ii  necessary  to  point  out  more  fully  the  idea,  which  its  author  enter* 
tained  of  his  own  historical  importance.  He  divides  the  history  of  the 
world  into  so  many  great  periods,  which  he  denominates  Churches ;  to 
wit,  the  Antediluvian  ;  the  Asiatico-African,  which  attained  its  term  by 
the  introduction  of  idolatry ;  the  Mosaic ;  and,  lastly,  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  latter,  he  again  distinguishes  four  Churches,  the  Ante* 
Nicene,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  &nd  the  Protestant.  The 
Idst-named,  slso,  like  the  preceding  Churches,  has  already  reached  its 
end :  hence,  with  the  New  Community,  the  times  revert  to  the  origin 
of  the  Church — to  primitive  Christianity,  whose  principles  can  hence- 
forth never  more  be  forsaken.  So  far  Swedetiborg,  who  as  is  clear  from 
this,  formed  no  slight  estimate  of  bis  own  historical  importance.  Let 
us  first  take  into  consideration  the  view  of  universal  history,  prior  to 
Christ,  as  set  forth  by  him.  He  says,  the  four  great  periods  of  the 
world  follow  each  other,  according  to  the  type  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  four  times  of  the  day  ;  and  the  same  regularity,  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  is  observed  in  this  succession  of  times,  exists  there  on 


•  LBo.oitp.d96. 
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ft  liijger  mde.  On  die  iapropriflty  of  nmking  Cfarittianity  M  in  wUh 
Am  winter  and  the  nighty  we  will  not  lay  any  particular  straM,  ahfaough 
CMttianiiy  exfMreflriy  daelares  itself  to  be  tiie  never-setting  noon^day  of 
ngea.  But,  what  Christian  ean  tolerate  the  eubordinate  position  which 
h  aarigned  toOhrist?  Inateadof  representing  him,  as  the  great  centra 
point  of  the  world's  history,  he  is  made  to  begin  a  period  merely  oo«> 
Mdinate  with  the  other  epochs  of  the  world !  This  would  have  been,  at 
l^ast,  no  error  of  the  understanding,  had  Swedenborg  regarded  Christ 
ail  a  mere  man ;  but,  it  becomes  the  greatest  of  errors,  since  Christ  he 
eonsidera  to  be  the  incarnate  God.  If  the  Deity  manifests  Himself  ill 
die  flesh,  so  thereby,  it  is  hoped,  an  epoch  is  introduced,  to  which  no^* 
Aingcanbeadjoiiied,botan  things  should  be  made  subordinate.  FVon 
this  paint  of  view  alone,  Swedenborg  might  have  discerned  the  essen* 
tial  defecti  in  this  system. 

The  cansa  of  this  perverse  construction  of  human  history,  must  be 
kioked  fix*  in  the  ftct,  that  Swedenborg  would  not  acknowledge  m 
general  faU  of  tiie  human  race,  and,  inreality,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  eat* 
plain  the  Tery  e?ident  laet <^a  radical  flinftdneos  in  man.  Had  Swe* 
denborg  deeply  considsred  the  scriptural  opposition  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam,  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  aUegoriea 
in  respect  to  the  first ;  had  he,  in  the  foO  of  Adam,  deplored  with  « 
|iions  simplicity,  at  least,  the  &11  of  all  mankind,  thouf^  he  had  baea 
Incapable  of  comprehending  the  speculatiye  reasons  of  this  fact,  then 
the  whole  period,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  would  hare  appeared  to  him  as 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  sinful  principle,  and  of  an  apos» 
tacy  fix>m  Ood ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  regarded  Christ 
as  the  great  turning-point  .in  hinAory,  with  whom  commenced  the  in* 
fcMing  <^  the  principle  of  sanctification,  and  of  a  return  to  tiie  Deity. 
This  one  great  period  he  might  then  have  again,  in  some  manner,  sid>* 
divided ;  but  should  never  have  placed  the  period  from  Adam  to  Noahf 
that  from  Noah  to  Moses  (or  what  he  calls  the  Astatico-Afiiean 
Clinrch,)  and  the  period  from  Moses  to  Christ,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Christian  epofti.  Such  a  parallel  was  only  possible  through  a  total 
misi^iprehension  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  moral  world.  The  test 
in  Romans  (c.  v»  14-21 ;  zi.  32,)  and  in  Galatians  (c*  iii»  82,)  might 
akne  have  sufficed  to  teach  him  the  right  and  the  true  view,  had  he  notf 
on  that  very  account,  struck  out  St.  Paul's  Epistles  from  the  catakfue 
of  canonical  Scriptures,  precisely  because  they  o&r  so  clear  a  contra- 
dicti4»i  to  his  whole  conception  of  religious  Histwy. 

His  main  point  of  view  being  thus  distorted,  Swedenborg  can  givn 
no  satisfhetory  explanation  of  any  great  phenomenon  in  religious  hie- 
lory  $  on  fiie  c<mtary,  in  his  system  aU  is  dismembered,  uninteBigWi\ 
24 
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and  incoherent.  The  idolatry  of  Nature  he  deduces  from  the  acciden- 
tal circumstance^  that  the  correspcmdences  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  world  had  been  forgotten.  The  revelationy  which,  as  Swe- 
denborg  possitively  asserts,  was  made  to  Enoch,  and  transmitted  to  the 
following  generations  (namely,  that  all  objects  in  the  lower  world  had 
their  correlatives  in  the  higher,)  and  the  true  knowledge  of  these  mutual 
relations  in  special,  defined  cases,  were,  in  the  course  of  ages,  accord- 
ing to  our  prophet,  effaced  from  the  memory  of  nations ;  earthly  things 
were  regarded  without  connexion  with  the  things  corresponding  to 
them  above ;  and  the  veneration,  which  was  due  to  the  latter,  was  paid 
to  the  former.  This  view  of  Swedenborg's  has  much  resemblance 
with  the  more  common,  but  equally  superficial,  notion,  that  out  of  the 
confusion  of  the  symbol  with  the  object  represented  by  it,  idolatry 
arose.  But,  the  question  must  ever  recur,  how  could  those  relations 
adverted  to  be  forgotten,  and  where  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
oblivion  ?  Wherefore,  also,  must  the  faith  in  the  one  true  Grod  have 
been  at  the  same  time  abandoned  ?  The  consciousness  of  God  was 
certainly  not  essentially  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  such  corres- 
pondences between  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  since  Enoch  was  the 
first  to  be  instructed  in  them ;  and  yet  before  him,  certainly,  men  had 
also  known  the  true  God.  Had  Swedenborg  acknowledged  a  general 
darkening  of  the  human  mind  through  sin,  a  corruption  transmitted 
from  Adam,  and  with  ever-increasing  intensity,  contaminating  all 
generations,  he  would  not  have  sought  to  account  for  the  idohitry  of 
Nature,  from  such  mere  external  causes.  He  would  have  understood, 
that  the  soul  severed  from  God  by  sin,  necessarily  fell  under  the  do< 
minion  of  Nature,  and  chose  those  Powers  for  the  object  of  its  worship, 
with  whom  it  felt  an  especial  affinity,  and  by  whom  it  was  invincibly 
attracted.  The  loss  of  the  essential,  internal,  and  universal  correspon- 
dences between  God  and  man,  led  to  the  ignorance  of  those  external 
and  particular  correspondences,  between  the  inferior  and  the  higher 
order  of  the  world.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  God,  and  its  con- 
centration within  itself,  first  produced  this  conceptioif  of  nature,  as  dis- 
connected from  all  higher  relations. 

Let  us,  once  more,  call  to  mind  one  of  the  proofs  attempted  by  Swe- 
denborg, in  support  of  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  in 
order  to  bring  back  men  to  Himself;  for  it  is  only  here  that  prtM^can 
be  perfectly  appreciated.  He  says,  the  faith  of  man,  considered  in  it- 
self, may  be  compared  to  a  look  cast  up  vaguely  towards  the  sky,  bat, 
through  the  Incarnation,  is  the  same  circumscribed,  and  directed  to  a 
definite  object.  If,  hereby,  the  necessity  of  an  Incarnation  of  the 
DiTinity  be  rendered  perfectiy  coneeivaUe,  yet  tiiis  aigoment  ofien  no 
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BeMOD,  wherefore  the  Divuie  Word  should  have  become  flesh  precisely 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  worlds  Swedenboi^ 
might,  just  as  well,  have  introduced  this  Theophany  immediately  after 
the  creation  of  the  first  man.  Nay^  he  wu  forced  to  do  (Aw,  unless  all 
the  aberrations  of  the  ages  prior  to  Christianity^^unless  all  Heathenism 
itself  be  regarded  as  perfectly  guiltless.  Did  the  first  men,  unfavoured  as 
they  were  with  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God,  cast  a  less  vague  look  vp  - 
to  Heaven,  than  those  of  later  times  ?  For  this  very  reason,  Sweden- 
borg  should  have  placed  the  advent  of  Christ  at  the  very  origin  of  His- 
tory ;  and  thus  the  first,  and  not  the  fourth,  period  of  the  world,  should 
have  begun  with  Him.  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  strictly  in  view 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  to  end  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God, 
then  he  would  have  understood  the  epoch  of  his  coming.  The  whole 
drama  of  History,  as  set  forth  by  our  prophet,  appears  without  a  plan ; 
the  members  of  the  great  historical  organism  appear  to  hang,  as  if  by 
accident,  together,  and  to  mingle  in  blind  confusion*  Now  we  can  see, 
wherefore  Swedenborg  himself  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  the  cause  assigned  by  him,  for  the  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  at  the  particular  period  wherein  it  occurred ;  and  wherefore  he 
sought  to  aid  bis  meagre  representation,  by  a  fantastic  device  as  to  the 
relation  between  heaven  and  hell.  He  saw  himself  forced  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  this  device,  in  order  to  account,  by  the  relations  of  the  next  lifei 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  which  had  no  foundation  in  this  world's 
history  ; — a  device,  whereby  the  error  of  his  whole  historical  construe^ 
tion,  is  not  in  the  least  degree  obviated. 

When  we  now  come  to  the  Christian  period,  what  a  singular  view 
of  its  history,  what  an  astonishing  spectacle,  presents  itself  here  I  The 
Church  also,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  divided  into  a  cycle  of 
four  parts ;  and  yet,  says  Swedenborg,  with  the  Council  of  Nice  be* 
gins  the  great  apostacy  from  Christian  truth,  which  lasts  down  to  his 
own  time !  But  the  notion  of  apostacy,  implies  the  idea  of  perversity 
and  disorder.  How  then  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  regular  develop* 
ment  in  the  four  Christian  Churches,  the  three  last  members  whereof 
are  to  be«  in  the  same  relation  to  the  first,  as  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  to  the  spring ;  or  even  as  youtht  manhood,  and  old  age,  to  in- 
fancy! Where  a  well-ordered  development  is  observed,  where  a 
regular  transition,  from  one  state  to  another,  is  manifest,  a  rejection  of 
the  original  vital  principle  is  not  conceivable.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  rejected,  as  Swedenborg  accuses  the  whole  Church  subse- 
quent to  the  Council  of  Nice,  of  casting  off  such  a  principle,  there  a 
regular  development  is  not  possible.  Even  our  finisher  of  the  Chureh 
had  a  sense  of  the  incoherence  of  his  historical  constructioDs.     On  Am 
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I  ks  tsMMirMM  tb  ^QDdis^  ill  scntid  inteiidf i  the  kpoBtttcy^  fixriF 
to  the  bttftefiekl  variety  «f  religiouiftldMlbreiicefl^  that  tiratiiaUy 
oailflhtmi  one  taether,  ifid  eveft  lets  the  remark  e^ape  him,  that  he 
hftri  been  inioMiied,  thet  those  Churches,  which  are  in  diferent  goods  and 
iiuilis,  if  only  their  goods  have  relation  to  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  dieir 
tsefts  to  fidth  in  hhiit  are  like  so  many  precioas  jewels  in  a  king's 
erewn."*  If,  hereby,  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  marked  out  saecebsiott 
of  Chnrches  is  acknowledged,  so  no  one,  who  holds  the  maxim,  that 
i^KUVe  all  things,  a  writer  should  never  contradict  himself,  would  expect 
Swedenbotg  to  designate  all  the  Christian  ages,  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Council  of  Nice,  ^as  the  very  night ;"  <'  as  the  abomination  of  deeo- 
httiott ;"  ^  as  that  Church,  Wherein  nothing  spiritual  is  left  retaaining  ;^ 
««  which  in  name  only  is  Christian  ;":|:  or  (as  the  Anglican  writer  of  the 
pieAice  to  the  book,  from  wUeh  we  have  made  our^extracts,  cxptcascs 
Umself,)  ^  as  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniqtiity  ;'*  ^  asthe  man 
of  sin}"  or  whatever  ether  predicates  may  please  him.  A  marvePous 
SKpaanon,  tndy,  of  childhood  to  youth,  to  manhood,  and  to  age ! 

After  such  a  confused  succession  of  times  and  of  Churches,  Sweden* 
borg  fitly  follows  as  the  extremest  link.  In  a  true  development,  the 
eontiAuation  and  the  end  are  so  connected  with  the  beginning,  that  not 
0tfy  doth  the  latter  follow  the  preceding  in  gentle  transitions,  but  it 
grtrWs  out  of  it,  and  is  in  the  same  relati<m  to  it,  as  the  bud,  the  blossom, 
and  the  fruit,  are  to  the  seed.  Tet  Swedenborgiatism  doth  not  grow 
oat  of  the  sequence  of  hiiAorical  phenomena,  but  breaks  suddenly  in 
upon  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  accord, 
i^g  to  Swedenborg,  the  corraption  of  the  Church  began  at  once,  at  a 
single  stroke,  as  if  by  s<mie  ma^pcal  interruption,  to  the  train  of  thought 
of  afl  her  members.  Equally  abrupt  and  unexpected  is  the^rne  of  his 
own  religious  systein.  He  charg^  the  Church  existing  befbre  him, 
wi&  having,  by  the  abuse  of  free«will,  abandoned,  and  never  agahi  re- 
turned, to  the  fundamental  princqiles  of  Christianity ;  and  asserts,  at 
tiw  same  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  them  again,  without  an 
intercomve  with  the  i^toal  wc^ld,-— without  the  knowledge  of  certain 
troths,  which  no  man,  befbre  him,  possessed,  because  none  had  been 
finroured  with  the  like  rev^tionB.    But,  as  the  revelations  were  the 


•  Loo.eH.  p.  515. 
.  t  Loc.  cit  p.  513.    **ThattheUiattimeoft2ieChristisiiCbiiiehiithATeiyaifhft» 
in  which  the  former  Churches  have  lat,  is  plain  tram  Ihe  Lord's  predietion,"  4to. 
Tol.  i.  p.  353  :  *<  Nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  in  it  **  (the  whole  Church.) 
f  ITol.  ii.  p.  373 :  «•  Tde  former  Chorch  being  Christian  in  name  only,  hot  not  in 
ksndrsdhly.*' 
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Bit  ctukmMtimt^mijjgmM9ia!0d^9md9m,miltiB  CInpcII^nM; 
Ul  AhflMiite  finr  a  inie  ragfinemftioii  had  been,  moe  ihB  Nic««»  Ownetf» 
iftterly  l«0t,  how  could  the  Swedenboigian  Ghuich  lollow  the  preeei- 
iog  ChurdM*)  in  a  legiikir  order  of  developmeBt  t  All  seete,  thet 
eeoeded  from  the  Oatfaelie  Church,  coidd,  in  a  oertaia  degree,  givaa 
fdaunbfe  justificatiep  to  their  charges  agaioet  her,  inasmiidi,  as  thej 
appealed  to  Scripture,  irhereby  her  regeneration  ^ere  possible.  The 
censure  of  the  Reformers,  indeed,  must  always  be  termed  incomprehen- 
aible,  since  it  presupposed  the  firee-will  of  those,  against  whom  it  was 
directed  ;  and  this  faculty  the  Reformers  denied  to  men,  representing 
the  Deity  as  the  exclusive  agent  in  all  spiritual  concerns,  on  whom  it 
entirely  dqiended  to  set  aside,  as  by  a  magical  stroke,  all  errors,  and 
vho,  in  consequence,  was  alone  obnoxious  to  any  diarge,  if  in  His 
Ikmsehold  any  tiling  were  ami|B«  These  reproaches,  nevertiielesB^ 
aaight,  to  men,  who  are  not  wont  to  reason  with  consistency,  appear 
-VKll-foanded,  Bat  Swedenborg  boasts  that  the  true  spiritual  sense  of 
Hely  Writ  was  roTealed  to  him  in  HeaTen  only,  and,  in  consequence, 
^pate  independently  of  the  ordinary  channels,  furnished  through  the 
original  institntion  of  the  Church ;  and  he  therefore  denies  to  the  tibree 
fvaceding  periods  of  Christiaaity,  &e  utter  possibility  of  poasessinf, 
through  the  then  existing  media,  any  sound  doctrine  wtetsoever.  And 
yet  he  describes  the  community  he  founded,  as  ^e  orown  of  the 
Gbnrches  foHowing  each  other  **  according  to  order  1**  Was  then  the 
«pQstacy  of  the  Nicene  Council  something  conformable  to  order  t  Was 
liie  darkness  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant 
Churches,  founded  in  the  very  ordinance  of  God  ?  In  the  same  way, 
toe,  as,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  sage,  Christ  might  have  appeared 
n  the  time  of  Adam,  Noah,  and  Moses;  so  he  himself,  from  the  desti* 
Bation  assigned  to  him,  might  have  commenced  his  career  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  And  yet,  the  succession  of  the 
Churches  was  defined  and  systematic !  Not  the  slightest  reference  to 
final  causes  can  be  discovered,  in  this  contradictory  view  of  Histofy,  and 
its  result  appears  totally  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

But  here,  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  ^e  reader  to  a  special  cir* 
comstance.  Wherefore  had  Christ  not  power  enough  to  stem,  by  his 
nttniieatation,  the  progress  of  sin,  and  to  ensure  the  truth,  he  had 
hc<eught  to  mankind,  against  the  possibiltty  of  extinction  7  l^ieref<»e 
ilid  the  Word,  which  ^as  uttered  from  his  lips,  which  was  preserved 
a9d  explained  by  his  spirit,  kse,  so  shortly  after  his  ascension,  its  worid- 
anhdaing  energy  7  Ajid  wherefore  doth  it  work  with  might  and  with 
nktory,  and  heceoie  for  ever  penaanent,  only  when  proclaimed  bf 
Jkred«pheKg7    We  should  yet  be  disposed  to  Oiak^  Aat  n^en  Oed 
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huBflelf  speaks,  the  Word  is  at  least  as  lasting,  as  when  a  mortal  bab* 
hIeSf  though  to  him  all  mysteries  in  heaven  should  have  been  disclosed  f 
The  work  of  Christ  lasted  about  three  hundred  years— a  short  spring, 
tide— till,  at  last,  Swedenborg  converts  all  into  eternal  spring!  Is  not 
this  the  most  evident  blasphemy  ?  Swedenborg  is  really  exalted  to  bo 
the  centre*point  of  all  History,  and  to  hold  the  place  of  the  true  Re- 
deemer ;  with  him,  and  not  with  Christ,  the  golden  age  returns  I 


i  LxxzYi. — Concluding  Remarki. 

The  translations  of  Swedenborg's  writings  find,  as  we  hear,  a  very 
great  sale  in  and  out  of  Germany,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  daily 
increases.  This  we  can  perfectly  understand.  The  unadorned  Gos- 
pel, the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  doctrine*  are  no  longer  capaUe  of 
exciting  an  age  so  spiritually  enervated,  like  our  own.  Truth  must  be 
set  forth  in  glaring  colours,  and  represented  in  gigantic  proportions,  if 
we  hope  to  stimulate  and  stir  the  souls  of  this  generation.  The  infinite 
void  and  obtusenees  of  religious  feeUng  in  our  time,  when  it  cannot 
grasp  spirits  by  the  hand,  and  see  them  pass  daily  before  us,  is  incar 
pable  of  believing  in  a  higher  spiritual  world ;  and  the  fancy  must  be 
startled,  by  the  most  terrific  images,  if  the  hope  of  prolonging  existencoi 
in  a  future  world,  is  not  entirely  to  be  extinguished.  Long  enough 
.was  the  absurd,  as  well  as  deplorable  endeavour  made  to  banish  minu 
cles  from  the  Gospel  History ;  to  undermine,  with  insolent  mockery, 
the  belief  in  the  great  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Grod ;  to  call  in 
question  all  living  intercourse,  between  the  Creator  apd  the  creature; 
and  to  inundate  nations  with  the  most  shallow  systems  of  morality ;  for 
these  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  anti-Christian  efforts.  But,  the 
yearning  soul  of  man  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  idle  talk ;  and 
when  you  take  from  it  true  miracles,  it  will  then  invent  false  ones. 
Our  age  is  doomed  to  witness  the  desolate  spectacle  of  a  most  joyless 
languor,  and  impotence  of  the  spiritual  life,  by  the  side  of  the  most 
exaggerated  and  sickly  excitement  of  the  same ;  and  if  we  do  not^ 
with  a  Uving  and  spiritual  feeling,  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Churchi 
we  shall  soon  see  the  most  wretched  fanaticism  obtain  the  same  a»- 
eendancy»  as  we  saw  the  most  frivolous  unbelief  established  on  the 
throne.  But  by  such  phenomena  will  no  one  be^ondncted  to  the  faidi 
acceptable  unto  God ;  and  the  answer,  which  in  the  Grospel  (Luc.  xvi. 
19)  duit  luxurious,  hard-hearted,  rich  man  received  from  Abraham^ 
when  he  begged  him  to  send  Lazarus  to  his  brethren,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  converted,  may  perfectly  apply  to  Swedenboig's  fo^ 
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lowers,  when  they  hold  that  the  world  needs  a  visionary,  in  order  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  truth,*  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  valid  testi- 
mony against  their  prophet.  We  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
now  also  we  have  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church ;  and  when 
we  hear  not  these,  we  shall  give  no  ear  to  him,  who  pretends  to  bring 
us  tidings  from  the  other  world.  With  these  words  alone,  hath  Christ 
annihilated  all  expectations,  which  might  attach  to  Swedenborg's 
▼isions* 


•  See  the  letter  ihmi  Thomae  Hutlej,  rector  of  Wenwick,  in  NorthamptODdiira, 
hk  the  preface  to  the  True  Chriitian  Religion,  p.  vii. 
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i  Lzzxni. — ^Relation  of  the  SoeiniaiiB  to  the  RefonDen.— Historical 

In  the  Catholic  system  of  doctrine,  two  elements — ^tfae  Divine  and  tbe 
bttmaiit  the  natural  and  the  supernaitiiral,  the  mystical  and  tbe  raliona], 
or  however  else  we  may  please  to  denominate  them— move  in  tmilbnn 
andjharmonious  combination  ;  so  that  tbe  rights  of  either  appear  ad- 
justed in  a  manner,  that  must  certainly  extort  esteem  and  admirationy 
from  every  reflecting  mind.  And  whoever  unites  a  pious.  Christian, 
and  ecclesiastical  spirit  to  a  cultivated  intellect,  must  fed  himself  im- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  God's  protection  hath  guarded  His  Church 
in  an  eminent  degree.  But  of  the  contrarieties,  which  in  the  Cbuicfa 
are  so  beautifully  harmonized,  tbe  one  or  tbe  other  can  easily,  in  the 
individual  believer,  obtain  tbe  preponderance.  Yet  this  preponderance 
will  remain  innocuous,  if  tbe  one-sided  principle  will  not  proceed  to  a 
total  misapprehension  of  its  opposite,  unduly  appreciated  as  it  is ;  and 
if  tbe  bonds  of  love,  which  unite  tbe  individual  to  tbe  body  of  the 
Church,  be  maintained  inviolate ;  for  it  is  these,  which  oppose  a  bene- 
ficial check  to  tbe  excess  of  one  or  other  of  tbe  aforesaid  elements,  that 
both  form  tbe  life  of  Christianity.  Such  one-sided  tendencies,  existing 
more  or  less  at  all  times,  were  found  in  tbe  period  immediately  prior  to 
tbe  Reformation ;  and  tbe  classical  studies,  which  bad  then  once  more 
come  into  vogue,  gave  to  tbe  rational  principle,  in  many,  a  melanclu^ 
preponderance  ;  as  this  may  be  perceived  even  in  tbe  celebrated,  and» 
in  many  respects,  meritorious,  Erasmus.  Yet  tbe  opposite  tendency 
was,  by  far,  more  prevalent,  as  the  rapid  difiusion  of  the  Reformation 
itself  will  prove,  wherein  tbe  mystical  element  bad  predominated,  to  tiie 
utter  exclusion  of  the  contrary  one.  But  after  this  element,  exceeding 
all  bounds,  bad  dissevered  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  the  one-aided 
rational  principle,  in  its  turn,  detached  itself  from  the  Church,  puimed 
its  own  courae,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  attemptSp  of  a  Lewis 
Hetzer  of  BiscbofiEeth  in  Thurgovia,*  of  a  John  Campanua,!  of  a 


*  Ezeevted  at  Constance,  in  1 — . 
t  Bom  in  the  tetritory  of  Jiilien,floQridied  from  the  year  1630  tin  1580,  wlMB  he 
was  thrown  Into  priaon  in  hm  own  ooontiy. 
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vUch  noeived  iti  name  from  Iwo  Itelkna  of  SienoAy  LvMns  9mmm$ 
wkou  fhe  year  166S  died  alZuriok,  and  hb aepheWf  Fumtm Snrini, 
ivhodiediB  1004,  et  Ladavicae  in  F^daad.;!: 

fiocuianim  and  the  oU  otChodeK  Fioteaiaatiap  are»  accardi^lyt  tap 
eBtremeat  wiMnof  the  one  laid  hcdd  of  the  human,  tbe  other  of  Hm 
divine  elemoHt  in  Chrietianity,  which  is  itself  oooy  uid  so  diveiged  into 
eppeeilc  pathe,  that  CatfaoliciBm  akne  can  aaite.  If;  in  the  FratettaMfc 
•ykem,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  be  rightly  and  truly  upheld,  yet  the 
Haaanity  of  the  Redeemer  ist  by  the  doctrine  of  uhiqiiity,  abeoifaed  in 
Hie  Divinity;  but  among  the  Sociaiane,  Christ  apfears  as  a  mere  mm. 
If  Lather  aasMted,  that  the  ol^ect  of  the  manifestation  of  theSkmof 
Oed,  was  solely  and  exdusiv^y  the  reconciliation  of  men,  with  the 
IMty  in  ttie  Redeemer's  Mood ;  and  all  the  rest,  which  Jesus  taaght 
and  wrought,  was  purely  accidental ;  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
h<dd,  that  Christ  b^s  offered  up  no  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  the  woiid, 
iMit  wished  only  to  deliver  unto  men  a  new  doctrine,  and  be  to  liiem  a 
model  of  virtue.  Lather  and  Calvin  could  set  no  bounds  to  the  malig- 
WBUt  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  that  from  him  had  infected  his 
whcde  posterity  ;  but  the  two  Secini  know  absolutely  nodiing  of  bx^ 
moral  evil,  that  our  great  progenitor  had  brought  upon  his  children. 
Aeoording  to  &e  former,  God  alone  worketh  the  deliverance  of  man 
fiom  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  bringeth  him  into  communion  wifli 
Christy  and  man  is,  in  this  process,  purely  passive ;  according  to  the 
latter,  man  is  alone  active,  and  God,  after  communicating  to  him  ffis 
doctrine  and  His  prrauses,  respecting  a  future  life,  leaves  him  almost 
entirely  to  himselh     If  the  old  Protestants  speak  only  of  grace,  we 


*  A  Spaniard,  who  at  Galyin*!  instigatioii  was  buzBed  at  Geneva,  in  1553. 

t  A  Neapolitan,  beheaded  at  Bern,  in  1566. 

t  On  the  fifst  authon  of  Socianiam,  the  Protestant  historian,  Turretincis,  (in 
Camfenikm  Hwt,  BceU:  p.  373,)  has  the  foUowinsr  notice :  **  Antitrinitarii  hfto 
SBtata  mnlti  oceatraat ;  qnomni  pan  maxima  Photiniaaismam  at  SabeUiaiiismaai ; 
nsnniiUi  etiam  Aoanismom  nnovabant.  Tales  Aieie  Itali  qvidam,  nnmeio  qaadiv 
genariom  ezcedente,  qui  circa  annnm  1546  in  Veneti  ditkme  pra|»e  Vicantiam  cqa- 
Tenticola  et  colloqnia  inter  se  habebant.  In  his  memorantur  Leonardus  Abbas  Bo- 
•alis,  Lslius  Socinoa,  Senensis  Patricias,  Bemadinus  Ochinos,  Nieolaos  Pamta, 
ValentinQs  GentiBs,  Jnlins  Trevisanos,  Franciscus  de  Roego,  Paulas  Alciatai, 
aliiqee.  Bed  com  deteeti  ement,  faeo  et  doo,  J.  Timsanas  et  Franoiseos  de  Res fo 
eomprehflna  et  sapptioio  aflfoeti,  oaten  sibi  consultvi  in  vanas  ons  diqwni  svL" 
Of  all  these,  Valentine  Gentilis  had  the  most  melancholy  fate.  After  having  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  fiery  death,  destined  by  CalWn  for  him,  as  weil  as  Serretus,  hs 
w  simdamesil,  jhy  tfaa  ZwingBsas  sf  Ban,  as  wm  saii.Ti  iMtsiiin,  sad  i 
TVwCs.  * 
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bear,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  lips  of  the  SociiiiaDfl«  hut  the  word, 
laws,  and  precepts.  If  it  be  the  custom  of  the  Wittenberg  ti&eologiansv 
constantly  to  despise  reason,  and  if,  at  the  origin  of  the  Refonnation* 
ihey  were  scarcely  able  to  endure  its  name,  it  is  a  maidm  with  the 
above-mentioned  Italians  to  consult  it  in  every  thing,  to  admit  no- 
tiiing  which  was  impervious  to  that  degree  of  culture,  that  it  had 
attained  to  in  their  own  persons,  just  as  they  had  stood  at  the  very 
summit  of  all  attainable  knowledge.  If  we  listen  to  the  Reformers, 
man  has  only  to  take  the  Bible  in  hand,  and  its  contents,  in  a  magical 
way,  will  be  conveyed,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  his  mind ;  but,  if 
we  turn  to  LieUus  and  Faustus,  they  will  tell  us  that,  we  must  under- 
stand all  the  languages  in  the  world,  and  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  bib- 
lical  criticism  and  interpretation,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity 
of  Holy  Writ  But,  if  these  two  species  of  religious  reformers,  in  the 
aforesaid,  and  other  like  points,  pursued  courses  so  totaMy  different, 
they  again  frequently  concur  in  other  matters.  Not  <Mily  did  both 
promise  to  restore  primitive  Christianity^  and  look  upon  the  Bible,  as 
&e  only  standard  and  source,  from  whidi  it  was  to  be  drawn,  and  by 
which  all  religious  tenets  must  be  tested,  but  the  peculiar  starting  point 
of  both  was  also  the  same.  They  united  in  asserting  Christianity  to 
have  a  purely  practical  tendency,  adapted  to  life ;  this  practical  tendency 
being  taken  in  the  narrow,  and  one-sided  signification,  as  opposed  to 
all  speculation  and  high  sciratific  inquiries.  In  this  matter,  however, 
the  other  differences  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Socini,  exertedt 
doubtless,  a  decisive  influeiyse ;  the  practical  tendency  oi  the  former 
being,  in  its  fundamental  tone,  exclusively  religious ;  that  of  the  lattei^ 
exclusively  moral. 

Protestantism  and  Socinianism  have  this,  too,  in  common ;  that  as 
the  former  checked  its  own  development,  and  left  to  later  sects,  that 
sprang  out  of  its  bosom,  the  task  of  carrying  out  its  own  principles  ;  so 
Socinianism  bequeathed  to  a  later  period  the  work  of  its  own  consum- 
mation,— ^namely,  the  entire  abandonment  of  those  elements  of  super- 
naturalism,  which,  in  its  origin,  it  had  not  wholly  rejected.* 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  historical  connexion,  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Socinian  systems  of  doctrine,  we  shall  proceed  to  state 
a  few  historical  details.  Poland,  as  hinted  above,  was  the  first  seat  of 
the  Socinians.  Here,  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  and  of  Calvin,  the  religious  system,  which  denied  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  had  penetrated.    However  much  the  opponents  of  the  latter 


•  M o«hler  hen  makM  an  aUiinon  to  the  Ratioiwlists,  iriio  eonpletod  tfie  w«k  «f 
destmetioii,  began  by  the  Socinians. — TMm. 
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doetrine,  were  in  hoetifity  with  the  partiBans  of  the  Reformation,  Hiejr 
tolerated  each  other,  lived  in  matual  concord,  and  formed  together  one 
Protestant  community ;  a  fact,  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account  for,  since  the  enemies  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, rendered  timid  from  their  small  numbers,  were  for  a  long  time 
cautious  in  avowing  their  sentiments.  So  soon^  however,  as  their 
numbers  were  sufficiently  increased,  and  they  had  assured  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  some  powerful  patrons,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  silence,  or  to  confine  their  sentiments  to  a  mere  whisper.  At 
the  synods  of  Pinczow  and  Petricow,  the  two  parties  separated  from 
each  other,  in  the  years  1668  and  1665  ;  and,  everywhere  held  in  ab- 
horrence, alike  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Socinians,  under  the 
name  of  Unitarians,  formed  a  separate  sect,  for  the  moment,  undis- 
turbed from  without,  yet  inwardly  divided  by  the  most  various  opinions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Faustus  Sociuus  repaired  to  them,  and 
succeeded,  by  degrees^  in  uniting  their  discordant  views  respecting 
Christ,  and  in  setting  aside  the  anabaptism  advocated  by  the  Unita- , 
lians.  Henceforward  the  Unitarians  exchanged  their  name  for  that  of 
Socinians. 

In  the  year  1688,  however,  their  tranquillity  was  disturbed  in  Poland 
also.  They  saw  themselves,  partly  owing  to  their  own  fault,  deprived 
cf  their  school,  their  churchy  and  their  printing-press,  in  Racovia,  where 
their  chief  settlement  existed ;  till  at  last,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
tiie  Jesuits,  they  were  forced  to  emigrate.  The  political  confederacies 
of  the  Unitarians  with  the  Sw«sdes,  who  had  penetrated  into  Poland, 
Tery  much  contributed  to  excite  general  indignation  against  them.  Un- 
der the  guidaaee  of  their  leaders,  Schlichting,  Wissowatius,  Przypkovi^ 
us,  and  Luhienisky,  they  endeavoured  now  to  establish  settlements  in 
Transylvaniat  (where  already,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  means  of  the 
Italian  physiciiin,  Blandrata,  Unitarian  principles  had  taken  root,)  and 
also  in  Silesia,  Phissia,  Brandenburg,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  only  in  Prussia  and  the  Maroh  of  Brandenburg,  that 
they  succeeded  in  founding  some  unimportant  congregations  ;  for,  the 
general  abhorrence  for  their  principles,  and  for  all  attempts  to  propa- 
gate them  (even,  as  in  Manheim,  where  they  thought  themselves  se- 
cure,) opposed  great  obstacles  to  their  progress.  In  the  Netherlandfl^ 
thoi^fh  individual  Unitarians  were  tolerated,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
form  congregations  at  least.  The  greater  part  went  over,  by  degreei^ 
to  the  other  Christian  communities,  among  which  they  lived  dispersed. 
It  was  in  Transylvania  only,  that  the  sect  maintained  itself* 

The  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  history  of  Socinianism,  are 
flfteDomerous  writings  of  Faostus  SoeiniM,whomade  nseof  thepapen 
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M>ffQ»tM  to  WmbyUa  uncle;  tbewntiiwiaf  ^^  CmB,  ^nk 
ftrfiBohtiBft  JobA  Imw  Wqlbogea  (tba  worl^i  of  «U  thfli»  wiitopuMP 
fina^d  in  the  BiUiaAeea  Fnnrum  PoUmcnmt)  and  of  0a?enl  othan. 

Ai90f9g  tho  SoeinkA  cateohiwng,  the  laiyeiF  090  of  Saconm  ediM 
hf  ItfcweoioviostiMl  SchinalsE,  ia  tlie  yetr  16d6^  uid  that  by  Oitffmj, 
»  Soouiiaa  preacher  at  Buacow,  near  Dantincy  aie  partieidarly  dinte- 
ffVfibfid*  (Rak.  16M.)  A  re^pilar  iymbolical  wiitiiig  the  Spcinieii 
do  net  lecofBize  i  although  the  lUcayian  Catephiam  nay  paas  for 
each. 


{  Zjaxym.-^Frinciple8  of  the  Sociniana,  a«  to  the  relation  between  Reason  and  Rer- 
elation,  and  the  fbnctionf  of  the  former  in  tilie  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ. 

It  18  our  first  daty  to  state  the  views  of  the  8ooinian%  as  to  the 
aources  of  all  religious  and  moral  knowledge.  They  assert,  that,  through 
bis  own  powers,  man  arriveth  at  the  knowledge  and  distiaetion  of  good 
«  and  evil  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  that  the  idea  of  G  od,  aad 
of  divine  things,  is  conveyed  to  man  oidy  from  without,  to  wit,  by  ia- 
struction.!  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  they  represent  the  Divine 
image  in  man,  as  consisting  in  the  dominion  of  tiie  latter  over  animab. 
This  is  avowedly  the  meanest  view,  which  it  is  posnMe  to  entertain  ef 
the  affinity  to  God  in  man ;  a  view,  which  rraders  it  utterly  inconceiv- 
able, how,  when  God  announces  Himself,  or  lets  Himself  be  announoed, 
ftem  without,  man  would  be  even  capable  of  receiving  the  doctrine  os 
the  Deity.  Clearer,  and  yet  withal  more  frivolous  and  powerless,  the 
ene^sided  moraliaing  tendency  of  Socinianism  could  not  well  appear, 
than  in  these  conceptions,  which  evidently  have  in  view  to  represent 
tile  ethical  principle,  as  the  primary  and  most  deeply-seated  kiea  in 
man ;  and  the  religious  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  as  some^ing  suh- 
ordfinate,  only  extraneously  annexed  to  die  mind,  only  to  be  grasped  1^  dM 
Unite  understandings  like  the  geography  of  Pern,  for  instanoot  and 
tiierefore,  in  a  manner,  accidental.  Thus,  while  Lutiier  assigns  to  mo- 
rality a  mere  temporal,  perishable,  earthly  value,  Socinianism,  in  ths 
most  direct  opposition,  allots  the  highest  place  to  it.  In  the  sefMl, 
we  shall  also  see,  that  th^  religious  is  made  to  minister  entirely  to  tlM 
ethical  principle.  Not  less  do  we,  here,  recognize  tiie  instinctive  foreoi 
which  urged  Socinianism  to  carry  out  that  opposition,  diat  it  formed 
against  the  elder  Protestantism  ;  the  latter,  in  its  extreme  sects,  repr^' 

*  Faurt,  Socin.  Pislect.  thed.  c.  2 ;  Bibliothoca  Tr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fed.  537 ;  VjolM* 
de  vert  Relig.  lib.  iv.  o,  4. 
t  V^iaa.8Mia.deMMtlMs.tofptVttil.  Fr.F<4.Com.i*^Sn. 
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KBWtiiH  "like  iiMil6  id^  ki  MMi  (itoy  Ib^  Huttiiicdf  tii6  iiKward  fi|^,  ft^ 
hiiNttilCltfilt  of  tile  Qtuiken),  to  boi  ao  a]l*pow«riid  tts  to  need  no  0X- 
tnuMM>li8  aidf  fb^  its  rise  Hud  devrfopmeiit  in  human  consciooslMs  ; 
wlilks  Ob  thb  otiMT  imtid,  tile  Socinifuis  will  dedooe  ihk  dirtiie  idea 
jolely  ham  an  earti^rnal  sonrce.  The  troth  ia  on  neither  side.  RatidH 
al  nature,  the  religtons,  intelleotoal,  and  tooral  capahifitj,  is  innate  in 
man ;  but,  in  both  respects*  it  needs  the  outirard  excitation,  proceeding 
from  a  being  of  a  like  spir^ued  essence,  in  order  to  unfold  its  own  ener* 
gy,  and  consummate  its  own  history. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that,  in  virtue  of  these  principles, 
Socinians  would  have  adhered  literally  to  the  sense  of  any  record  of  re- 
velation, and  have  embraced  it,  with  unhesitating  faith ;  since  they  de- 
nied to  man  the  ca|)acity,  as  it  were,  for  any  ulterior  criticism  of  suchi 
or  the  divine  similitude,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But,  in  such 
an  expectation  we  should  be  totally  deceived.  There  are  not,  indeed^ 
fDomting  BomereiiB  passages,  that  inculcate  an  unconditional  submissioa 
to  Holy  Writ  >*  but  the  very  reverse  is  practised,  and  the  maxim  is 
not  only  enforced,  but  clearly  avowed ;  tluit  any  tfamg  contmy  to  ret^ 
son,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  understanding  of  the  Socinians,  must  not  be 
consideredas  a  doctrine  of  our  records  of  revelatioD.  Hence  the  mem- 
orable declaration  of  some  Socinians,  that  in  cases,  where  a  Scriptive 
text  does  not  harmonize  with  what  they  denominate  reason,  i^y  shdidd 
rather  invent  a  sense,  than  adopt  the  simple  and  literal  signification  of 
tbe  words.t  Hence  we  find,  among  them,  the  first  outlines  of  the  sub- 
sequent acGommodation*theMyi— *«  theory  which  is,  indeed,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conc^ti<m  they  had  formed  of  Christ ;  for,  wiUi  the 
nature  of  a  mere  man,  an  adaptation  to  errors  is  perfectly  consistent* 
Yet,  this  point  the  Socinians  did  not  fully  develop.  They  did  not 
even  uphold  the  theory  of  inspiration,  in  all  its  rigour  ;  and  admitted 


*  Faust  Socio.  £p.  ilL  ad  Mat  Redec.  Bib.  Fratnim  Pol.  torn,  i  M,  386, 

■*  Eqaidem  coatra  id  aentio :  Nihil  in  iis  Scriptis  legi,  qaod  non  veriflBimum  sit. 

PrsBtat,  mi  frater,  mihi  crede,  cum  in  aliqnem  Scriptune  locwn  incidimus,  qui  nobis 
&]sam  sententiam  continere  ▼ideatm',  una  cum  Augustino  hAc  in  parte  ignorantiam 
Bostnm  iaIeH,  qdam  earn,  si  alioqain  indobitatus  plane  sit,  in  dubiDm  revocateJ* 
Faostos,  after  having  obs^ved,  that  if  we  wish  to  charge  on  Holy  Writ  any  an- 
truth,  we  can  do  this  only  through  reason,  or  other  grounds,  says,  "  Ratione  yix  ullo 
modo  fieri  id  potest,  cum  Christiana  leligio  non  humane  rationi  ullo  pacto  innitatur.** 

t  Bengel  (in  Sutkind't  Magazine^  No.  zv.  p.  128)  has  excellently  proved,  that  the 
Socinians,  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  adopted  as  a  rule,  a  negative  use  oi 
reason.  The  passages  relative  hereto,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Faostus  Son- 
BUS  and  Schmalz,  may  be  seen  in  p.  132  of  the  above-cited  work.  Se^  also  lUr« 
heineke  Instit.  Symbol,  p.  172. 
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thaterrony  though  only  in  unimportant  mattas,  might  have  ciept  into 
the  Bible/  From  the  analogy  of  the  whole  Socinian  sjBtiemt  especial- 
ly from  the  representation  it  gives  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  higher  guid- 
ance) under  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  composed,  was,  accord* 
ing  to  these  sectaries,  merely  confined  to  a  Providential  ordinance, 
which  permitted  only  virtuous,  honourable*  and  well*inf<»med  men  to 
write  the  same.  That  the  followers  of  Socinus  should  reject  tradition, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 


*  }  Lzzziz. — Doctrine  of  the  Soeiniaiu  lespectm^r  God,  and  the  ponon  of  Chriflt. 

Even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the  opposition,  which 
the  Socinians  form  to  the  elder  Protestants,  is  very  manifest.  If  the 
Reformed  (and  herein  the  Lutherans  had  set  them  the  example)  sacrifi- 
ced the  free-will  of  man  to  the  Divine  omniscience,  the  Socinians,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  uphold  the  capacity  of  self-determination  in  man, 
set  limits  to  God's  fore-knowledge.  The  one  party  annihilates  man, 
the  other  disfigures  the  idea  of  God.  The  former  represents  man  as 
so  determined  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  independent  be- 
ing ;  the  latter  teaches,  that  God  is  determined  by  man,  and  subjects 
the  immutable  to  extraneous  influences. 

By  all  the  sects,  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  handed  down  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  namely,  that  he  is  at  once  God  and  man,  was  ever  retained. 
The  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  article  of  belief,  departed  from 
the  ancient  truth  in  such  a  way,  that  the  errors  they  adopted  in  its 
room,  determine  almost  all  their  other  deviations.  The  Father  only  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  hold  to  be  God«f  They  are  not,  indeed,  of  opinion, 
that  salvation  depends  on  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On 
the  contrary,  distinguishing  between  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  gaining  of  eternal  life,  and  such,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  is  only  very  useful,  they  asserted,  that  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  God  belongs  to  the  first  class ;  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  per- 
sons to  the  second  4  yet  it  is  singukr,  that*  at  the  same  time,  the  So- 


*  Fault  Socin.  de  anet  8.  Script  Bn>l.  F^.  Pol.  fol.  267. 

t  Cateehkm.  Racoy.  qn.  73.    "  Qiienam  ett  h»e  Penaaa  diriomt    Sc 
fflo  Dent  nnni  Domini  noetri  Jesa  Chriati  Pater.** 

t  lioe.  eit.  Qo.  53.    *<  Qnenam  aunt,  qam  ad  eanntiam  pertinent,  ad 
profnsneeewtfiat    Reap.  Sunt  ea,qiiodI)eiis  sit,  qood  ait  tantamimai,'*ele. 
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oiaians  wished  to  prore,  timt  the  unity  of  penon  k  insepenble  from  the 
miity  of  esience,  and,  accordingly,  from  the  unity  of  God**  For*  heroi^ 
by,  they  certainly  thought  to  jMrove,  that  the  Trinity  of  persons  destroys 
the  unity  of  nature,  and,  consequently,  that  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
person  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation* 

The  Son  of  God  they  hold  to  be  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  c^ 
the  Holy  GhoMt,  and  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  He  also  enjoy- 
ed  the  distinction  (as  the  Socinians  farther  teach,)  to  have  been,  prior 
to  entering  on  his  office,  admitted  into  heaven,  where  he  received  his 
commission  relative  to  mankind.  This  article  of  belief  the  Socinians 
evidently  put  forward,  not  only  in  order  to  set  aside  the  difficulties, 
which  several  Scripture  texts  presentedy— difficulties  which,  on  the  re- 
jection of  Christ's  divinity,  must  have  proved  very  weighty vf — ^but  also 
because,  from  the  views  they  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of»  religious 
ideas,  they  were  unaUe  otherwise  to  explain,  how  Christ,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  meagre  conception  they  had  formed  of  his  doctrines,  could 
have  attained  to  his  peculiar  religious  system.  On  account  of  his  obe* 
dience,  they  proceed  to  say,  he  was,  after  the  consummation  of  his 
work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  divine  dignity  and  honour,  and  all  things 
were  given  unto  him ;  so  that  Christians  may  turn  with  confidence  un- 
to him,  as  a  God,  and  one  invested  with  Divine  power,  and  may  adord 
him,  nay,  are  bound  to  do  so4  Faostus  S(()Ginu8  was  so  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  Christ,  that  Blandrata  called  him  to  Transylvania,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  consistent  Unitarians  in  that  coun* 
try,  who,  with  reason,  were  unwilling  to  offer  to  any  creature  an  act  of 
adoration.     Faustus  even  fell  under  suspicion  of  having  contributed, 


71.  Expone,  qum  od  earn  rem  yelwiiMiiter  vkalia  ceoieaa?  Reip.  Id  qoidem  eat,  nt 
cognoflcamni,  in  encntift  Dei  anam  tantum  penonam  eaae."  Chiift  Relig.  Inatit. 
Bibl.  F^.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  652.  Col.  H. 

•  Cateek.  Rae.  Qn.  74.  '*  Demonstni  hoo  ipaom.  Reip.  Hoc.  nne  vol  hiao 
paten  potMt:  qaod  e«eiilia  Doi  ait  ana  miiiiaio,  qaapn^ter  plurea  numeio  penoiuo 
in  ea  OMO  nuUo  paeCo  powunt,**  ete. 

t  CateehiHQ.  Rac.  qu.  194  and  195. 

t  Soein.  do  JiMtif.  BiU.  Fr.  PoL  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  CoL  i  "  Ipot  Jem  tantam  in 
eolo  at  in  tana,  ta&qoam  obodieotiB  aeilieet  oaqiie  ad  oKirtem  oraab  inaigne  pnft- 
miaB,poleBlatamdedil,al,''ela.  Cataoh. Raaor.  ««Qo.  936.  Quid pnBterea  Do. 
BMAoa  Jeanahnio  pnaoepto  addidit  7  Soap.  Id  qood  etiam  Doaninam  Jemmpio 
Dao  agnoaeefo  tenonnir,  id  oat,  pro  oo,  qai  in  noa  poteatatam  habet  dirinam,  at  cui 
Boa  divinam  exfaibora  bononm  ohatiicti  annraa.  Qo.  9S7.  In  qno  ia  honor  divtnoa 
ChrtatodabitaacoBaiatit?  Baap.  In  on,  qood  qwrmadmodum  adoratioaa  diyin4  onm 
praaeqoi  tanemor,  ita  in  omniboa  neooawtaribDa  noatria  ejna  opem  imploraia  poaanmna. 
▲donmna  vale  earn  pitiptar  ipoiaB  anblioiem  at  dlvinam  o|aa  potaotatam."  ChM. 
Ba%.Inaat.lbl.656.    Oatond  Inatractian,  cap.  xiz.  p.  134. 
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tritti  d  fait  fKiwcVy  towavdi  the  impMOBoMtl  of  Sibmii  DikTid«  wko  fUB 
pirtieiiiaily  zeatoOB  in  aphoUbig  the  vnuBk^itntj  <kf  hb  owa  religioaB 
dysten.  Etcoi  in  the  Racorian  Cateohinit  thoae  are  dedarad  onwor* 
&yof  tiM  Christian  Baiae»  wIki  teatifyBet»  in  theaforeaaid  mannertthair 
homage  to  Christ.*  Once  aecaatoroed  to  adaait  self-^ontraiiiotory  pfo- 
poaitiona  into  tiieir  religtoaa  system,  tile  Umtariana»  who  adoied  Christ, 
now  introdueed  a  distinction  in  their  worship,  allotting  siqirome  udora^ 
tloii  to  God,' and  an  inferior  one  to  Chiist.f  In  this  way,  they  who 
had  resolTed  to  maintain  so  rigidly  the  nnity  of  the  6odhead»  adnittedt 
by  the  side  of  the  one,  tnie,  and  supreme  Deity,  a  second,  unroal,  aad 
ii^rior  (}od,  whom,  compelled  by  the  clearest  texts  of  Scripture,  tiiey 
resolved  to  adore ;  so  that  they  inunediataly  nevoked  their  resolutiont 
as  w^  as  enfeebled  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  ao- 
dond*.  Had  they  heem  acute  thinkers,  they  must  have  disoemed,  that 
if  the  Goq^  represents  the  Son  as  a  penoo,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
Qod  (and  this  the  Socinians  do  not  pretend  to  deny ,)  j:  no  other  relation 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  comcmvMe,  but  thaA  which  the  Gatho- 
lia  Church  hath  from  the  beginning  believed.  But  what  strange  theol- 
ogy is  this,  which  can  teach,  that  in  the  coutm  of  ages,  God  pennite 
ft  change  in  the  government  of  the  world;  so  that  liaving,  down  to  the 
thne  of  Christ,  conducted  tiiat  government  in  his  own  person,  he  now 
resigned  it,  just  as  if  he  had  l^en  weary  of  it,  and  appointed  a  viceigo- 
rentftowhom  he  probably  communicated  oninipolenoe»  certainly,  at 
least,  ODHUscience,  and  audi  like  attributes ;  just  as  if  things  of  thia 
Mnd  eould,  without  any  difficulty,  be  tanslenred,  and,  as  it  weret  ftp- 
pOnded  to  any  individual ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  man,  when  he  has  once  formed  a  mean  con- 
ception of  his  calling,  can  rarely  rise  in  speculation,  as  in  will,  above 
the  point  of  elevation,  which  that  conception  had  fixed.    Whoever 


«  Gftteoh.  Racoy.    •*  Qn.  S46.    Qoid  ven>  flentii  4e  iis  hominiboi,  qui 
mm  inroeimt,  nee  adonndam  eentent  7    Resp.  Prams  noa  «m  CaudateMM 
cum  Christum  non  habeant    Et  licet  Tcrbia  id  negare  mm  aadeaat*  reipia 


t  Loe.  cit.  ***  Qti.  245.  firgo  k  boner  et  cnltaa  ad  enm  aiodvin  triboita;  ttt 
ntdum  flit  inter  Chrifltum  et  Devm  beo  in  gentto  diflcrimen  7  nMp*  Itoo  \ 
nnm  eat.  If  am  adoremus  et  colimna  Deumi  tanquam  ( 
tns ;  Cfarifltmn  tanqnam  cauami  teemidam ;  ant,  nt  oum  Panb  1 
tanqtUm  enm,  ex  qno  omnia,  C^ristom  at  enan,  per  qaem  onmia.' 
kttetsto  Niemojotini  (Bibl.  Frat  t^>l.  torn,  ii,  fol.  466,)  wben  we  aee,  that  to  Christ 
a  ftpeetes  of  in^oeatioB  is  addressed,  bearing  soaie  resenilllanca  to  tiM  Gblfasfio  »io. 
cation  of  saints. 

t  Christ.  ilelig.InitU.  loe.  eit.fbl.«j|.    *«11m  W<M^  ofSt  J<iiiB^€taqai»i  ila 
90, 31,  are  here  cited. 
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imagiiies,  that  he  b  absolutely  incapable  of  satisfying  certain  moral 
claims,  will  certainly  never  act  up  to  them  in  life ;  and  whoever  obsti- 
nately  persists  in  the  prejudice,  that  his  powers  are  unequal  to  any 
speculative  problem,  will  assuredly  never  solve  it.  Would  it  not  appear* 
that  such  so-called  fancies,  at  times,  at  least,  determine  instinctively 
the  measure  of  intellectual  power  in  those,  who  possess  them  ?  It  was 
8o  with  Socinus.  The  Divine  similitude,  the  highest  faculty  in  many 
that  wherein  the  real  man  alone  consists,  he  places  in  the  calling  to 
hold  dominion  over  animals.  From  all  the  specimens  we  have  given  of 
his  religious  system,  we  see  a  man  before  us,  who  judges  of  Divine 
things,  like  a  shepherd,  a  goat-herd,  or  a  cow-herd ;  but  we  see  no 
theologian.  The  following  way  of  dealing  with  Scriptural  texts  by 
Socinus,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  overturn  the  judgment  we  have 
pronounced  upon  his  very  narrow-minded  views.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  proof,  which  may  be  so  strictly  drawn  in  favour  of  the  pre? 
existence  of  Christ,  iVom  those  words  of  John  (i.  1,)  '*  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  the  two  Socini  thus  interpreted  this  passage  :  ''  In  the 
beginning  of  John's  preaching,  Christ  already  was  the  envoy  of  God." 
On  that  text,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  (John  vi.  68),  they  foisted 
the  following  sense :  **  Before  Abram  becometh  Abraham,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world  !"  As  the  change  of  name  of  the  aforesaid  patriarch 
was  connected  with  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many 
nations;  butas,  before  Christ,  he  was  the  father  only  of  one  nation, 
and  it  was  only  ihrough  the  latter  many  nations  entered  into  the  relation 
of  sonship  to  him,  so  the  Saviour  wished  to  say,  before  Abram,  in  fact, 
merits  the  name  of  Abraham,  I  will  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  for,  I 
am  destined  by  God  to  ba  the  mediator  of  the-  transformation  of  the 
one  nama  into  the  olhar !  That  Christ  is  termsd  by  John  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  they  denied  ;  because  the  text,  "  Through  Him  all  things 
were  made,"  &c.,  was  to  be  referred  to  the  new  creation  occasioned 
by  Him.*  Yet  it  is  not  here  our  business  to  bring  forward  the  exegeti- 
cal  arguments,  which  the  Socinians  advance,  in  support  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  we  shall  therefore  return  to  the  exposition  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  they  represent  ns  a  power  and  efficacy  of  the 


•  Catoch  Rac.  Qu.  107,  123.  Oader.  a  Protettant  Dean,  whow  edition  of  the 
Racovian  Calcchii»m,  in  the  year  173J,  I  make  use  of,  Bays,  at  p.  146,  at  the  que^ 
lion  U'l,  a»  foUowi :  "  i'crvcrBio  clariasimi  loci  (John  vi  58)  ita  fojda  et  eimul  mani- 
fcaU  est,  ut  fieri  non  potuiawj  crcdam.  ut  hominea  same  alioquin  mentis,  in  eat  cogi- 
tuUonee  incidcrent,  niw  qui  ob  abjcctuin  amorem  veritatia  in  rcprobum  ecMum  traditi 
«mt."    Ho  is  right.    Compare  Christ.  Relig.  Lutit.  Bibl.  Frat.  Fol.  torn,  1.  fd.  655, 
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Deity ;  but  the  more  exact  descriptioii  they  give  of  this  power,  w31 
elaim  our  attention  later.*  The  question  has  often  been  proposed,  with 
wiuLt  ancient  heresy  doth  the  Socinian  conception  of  Christ  agree  t  It 
would  be  easy  to  discover  many  points  of  resemblance  with  ancient 
sects;  but  the  Socinians  are  unable  to  show  a  perfect  oonCHr* 
noce  with  any  one*  With  the  Arians  they,  doubtless,  agreed  in  the 
veneration  and  worship  of  one,  who  became  a  God^-who  was  a  mere 
creature.  But  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  century  taught,  that  the  Son 
ef  God  existed  before  the  world,  and  that  through  him  the  uniyerse 
WBB  created,  and  from  the  beginning  governed ;  a  doctrine  which  their 
friends,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  called  in  question,  since  they  repre« 
flsnted  the  existence  of  the  Saviour  as,  in  every  respect,  commencing 
with  his  earthly  nativity  ;  and  therefore  could  not  teach  a  creation  of 
Ifaa  world  by  him,  and  even  dated  from  his  ascension,  only  his  govern* 
Bsent  of  the  world,  which,  even  now,  according  to  them,  is  of  a  limited 
MUure. 

With  the  Artemonites  the  Socinians  willingly  associated  themselves ; 
and  about  the  period  of  their  first  rise,  others  (as,  for  instance,  the 
author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession^)  compared  the  Unitarians  with  the 
disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  affinity  is,  doubtless,  not  to  be 
denied,  since  all  these  fiimilies  of  heretics  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
nan,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  was  sent  to  men, 
with  a  Divine  commission.  But  if  the  Socinians  denied,  that  before 
ids  birth  from  Mary,  Christ  had  already  existed,  and  was  a  secondary 
Lord  of  the  universe  (and  by  this  denial  they  take  a  position  below  the 
Arians,)  the  Artemonites,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  disciples 
«f  Paul  of  Samosata,  rejected  even  the  doctrine,  that  Christ,  after  his 
aseension,  was  exalted  to  Divine  dignity,  and  to  the  government  of  the 
world ;  and  hereby  fell  as  far  below  the  Socinians,  as  these  fall  below 
the  Arians.  Some  disciples  of  Artemon,  as  well  as  of  Theodotus, 
fcjected,  as  a  later  interpolation,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  were  therefore  called  Alogi ;  while  Artemon  himself  asserted, 
lint,  before  Pope  Zephyrinus,  Christ  was  not  held  to  be  God.  Paul  of 
Samosata  suppressed  the  hymns,  wherein  Christ  was  addressed  as  God, 
and  thereby  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  So^ 
cinians,  accordingly,  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the  Arians  and 

*  Catoch.  lUcoY.  **  Qu.  271.  Bpfritum  San^tmn  nan  ene  in  Dehste  penRxmm,  ef 
lunc  ducere  potoe,*' etc.  Christ  1te%  fnstit.  ii.  fol.  659,  Cd.  H.  **  Qoid,  qoero,  de 
flpihtti  laiicto  nunc  mihi  dicis  7  Reap.  Nempe,  illuin  non  ene  peraonam  aNqnam,  a 
ttoo,  eujoa  eat  Spiritua,  distmctam,  aed  tantommodo  ipaiua,  Dei  vim  et  effieaeiain 
^gMdam,"  etc.  What  an  abaord  anawer,  in  more  than  one  reapeet !  In  ^eneial,  tb« 
triiols  catschatical  eipoaitkm  ia  veiy  nnanooeaafvl. 
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^  diaciples  of  Artemon ;  and  have  something  in  common  with  tho 
errors  of  all  these  sectaries  withoat,  however,  entirely  coinciding  with 


They  are  also  wont  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Photinians.  Bot  as  these  taught*  that  in  Christ  there  was  an  union  of 
the  Logos,  whom  they  conceived  to  he  impersonal,  with  the  man  Jesus^ 
they  herein  differed  from  the  doctrine  ot  the  Socinians.  They  preached 
«p,  moreover,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  woald  have  an  end  { 
that  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  would  again  be  dis* 
solved,  and  thereby  the  dominion  of  Christ  cease  ^  whereas  the  reverse 
«f  this  was  ineukated  by  the  Socinians. 

f  tc.— Onihe  Fall  aa^  the  RefoMmtion  ol  Maft. 

With  reason  the  Socinians  assert,  that,  by  the  creation,  Adam  was 
endowed  with  free*wiH,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall,  he  forfeited 
neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  posterity ;  for  it  is  essentially  inherent  in 
human  nature.  Adam,  moreover,  they  say,  was  created  mortal  in  him» 
self;  yet  so,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  obedience  to  God,  he  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  dying.  Immortality  would  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  as  a  gratuitous  gift.  Origiaal  sin,  they  contend,  there  is 
none ;  and  the  consequences  of  Adam's  fall  extend  not  beyond  his 
|>erson,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  defectiveness,  which  occasions 
death  to  extend  to  all  his  posterity.  This  was  a  concession,  which  the 
undeniable  phenomena  of  ordinary  life  wrung  from  the  Socinians ;  but 
in  their  religious  system,  this  concession  is  so  isolated,  as  to  be  utter^ 
untenable.* 

C<MTesponding  to  their  notion  of  the  moral  malady  of  mankind,  was 
that  of  the  remedies,  which  they  represented  Christ  to  have  proffered 
lis  against  it.  These  the  Socinians  make  to  consist,  in  the  granting  of 
«  purer  and  more  perfect  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  opening  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life,  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  Christ^s  resurrection, 
and  which,  according  to  them,  was  not  covenanted  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  but  now  only  is  promised  to  penitent  sinners,  and  to  the  observers 
of  the  moral  precepts.f  The  Socinians  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
circumscribe,  as  much  as  was  practicable,  the  ethical  and  religious 


*  Cateeh.  Raeov.  Qa.  499,  49,  46. 

t  Cateeh.  RaeoT.  "  Qik  197.  Quid  vero  hoo  novum  fcBdm  comprahendit  1  Re^ 
Duplex  renrai  fenua,  qoonim  muim  Deam,  altermn  no*  reipieit.  Qu.  198.  Sunt 
perfecta  mandata  et  perfecte  Dei  promiaHi,*'  ete.  Socin.  de  Justif.  Bibl.  Frat  PoL 
tom-L  M.  Ml.  Col*i'  ReqN  ad  object.  Cutoni.  Bibl.  FVaC  PoL  torn.  u.  fol.  454,  n. q. 
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« 
knowledge^  and  hopes  of  the  ancient  world ;  for,  otherwisey  there  wooM 
•careely  have  remained  any  thing,  for  which,  as  Christians,  we  were 
bounden  in  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ.  How,  otherwise,  was  Christ  te 
be  distinguished  from  the  prophets  ?  Hence,  they  allege  even  the  Lord*9 
Prayer,  among  the  especial  revelations,  which^  through  Christ,  the  Deity 
hath  vouchsafed  to  men«  And  had  they  known  that  the  Saviour  found 
this  form  of  prayer  already  existing,  and  only  strongly  recommended  it, 
then  their  account  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  envoy  of  God,  would 
have  occupied  a  totally  imperceptible  space.*  The  most  remarkable 
indirect  act  of  Christ  must,  according  to  the  Socinian  s}'stem,  when 
we  closely  investigate  the  matter,  be  evidently  the  abolition  of  the  ritual 
and  legal  ordinances  of  the1M[osaic  dispensation ;  an  abolition,  to  which, 
they  refer  the  establishment  of  a  more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  a  merit  of  Christ,  which,  afler  all  that  the  prophets  of  the 
old  law  had  taught  upon  the  subject,  is  certainly^  in  respect  to  the 
novelty,  at  least,  of  its  fundamental  idea,  not  to  be  so  highly  estimated. 
Thus,  admitting  no  vicarious  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Christ — ^no 
imputation  of  his  merits,  which  they  reject  as  pernicious  to  morality— 
the  Socinians  know  only  of  a  certain  meagre  communication  of  Divine 
power  supporting  human  eitertion,  and  co-operating  with  it ;  a  power, 
whereof  we  must,  beforehand,  form  only  a  very  modest  idea.f  The 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  personality  they  deny,  as  was  above  stated,  is,  ac- 
cording to  them,  even  in  its  workings,  very  far  from  corresponding  to 
the  idea  which  Scripture,  and  the  perpetual  faith  of  the  Church,  give  of 
it.  They  divide  his  gifts  into  two  classes^  into  temporal  and  extra^ 
ordinary  I  under  which  they  include  the  apostolic  power  of  rairacles4 
and  into  permanent,  which  they  term  the  Gospel,  and  the  sure  hope  of 
eternal  life.§  The  former  they  designate  as  the  outward,  the  latter  as 
the  internal  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  order  that  no  one  might  deem 
the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  for  the  formation  of  Christian  faith,  and,  con* 
sequent ly,  for  the  beginning  of  all  true  virtue  in  man,  the  Racoviaa 
Catechism  devotes  a  special  question  and  answer  to  the  denial  of  this 
opinion.  II  Nay,  whether  the  internal  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  be 
necessary,  for  implanting  in  the  soul  a  firm  hope  of  eternal  kfe,  is  a 


•  Log.  cU.  "  Qu.  21 7.  Quid  vera  ad  hsc  addidit  Dominus  Jesus  7'*  (Namely,  to 
the  commandment  in  the  Old  Teatanient,  to  wor»liip  God  alone.)  **  Reap.  Primcn 
hoe,  quod  nobis  certam  orandi  rationem  priBBcripait,*'  etc. 

t  Socin.  do  Juatif.  loc.  cit.  fol.  6U1  ;  Relig.  ChrisU  Instit.  loc.  cit  fol.  665 ;  Ca- 
tocfa.  Racov.  Qu.  374. 

t  Catech.  Racov.  Qu.  361.  §  Loc.  cit  Qu.  365,  geq.  430. 

0  Loc.citQa.37U, 
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natter  of  deabt  to  the  authors  of  this  Catechism  ;  for  they  make  use 
of  the  expression,  it  seemeth  that  the  outwajpd  promise  afforded  us,  hj 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  needs  an  inward  sealing  in  our  hearts. 

As  regard  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  the  above-meutioned 
inward  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  limited,  solely,  to  cases  oT  peculiarly 
grievous  temptation.*  In  illustration  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Catechism, 
the  following  propositions,  taken  from  a  series  of  answers,  made  by 
Faustus  Socinus  to  the  objections,  which  a  certain  Cutenus  had  pro- 
posed to  him,  deserve  to  be  cited.  **  Every  man,"  says  this  Reformer, 
^  in  case  he  be  not  corrupted  by  his  associates,  can  live  without  sin, 
when  the  most  attractive  and  etimulating  recompense  be  proiHised  to 
him,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtues.  But,  such  a  recompense  is  promised 
in  the  Gospel ;  therefore,  he  can  perfectly  conform  his  life  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus."  To  this  the  still  stronger  proposition  is  subjoined: 
**  Man,  not,  indeed,  by  his  natural  strength,  but  by  the  powers  afforded 
to  him  by  God,  through  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  can  act  up  to  the  Divine 
will.*'f  Hence  we  see,  that  the  opposition  between  natural  and  super* 
natural  powers,  in  the  Socinian  system,  has,  in  part,  quite  another 
signification,  than  it  has  ever  received  in  the  Church,  and  still  retains 
among  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics.  This  phenomenon,  moreover, 
is  grounded  in  the  fact,  that,  according  to  Socinus,  man  has  no  innate 
sense  of  religion — not  even  the  slightest  aense  of  the  immortality  of  his 
own  soul :  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  represented  as  one  in 
every  respect  eztrinsically  communicated — supernaturally  revealed ;  and 
therefore  he  denominates  even  belief  in  it  a  supernatural  power.  Fur- 
ther below,  Socinus  recurs  to  the  same  subject,  improving,  as  it  were, 
on  himself.  The  Christian,  according  to  him,  by  calling  to  mind  eternal 
life,  can  rise  again,  by  his  own  strength,  even  from  a  grievous  fall ; 
yet  nothing  is  safer  and  more  praiseworthy,^:  says  he,  than  to  turn  to 
God,  for,  one  ought  not  to  trust  too  confidently  in  one*s  own  powers. 
But  a  vicious  life,  he  continues  to  say,  man,  without  a  special  favour 
and  grace  4>f  God,  is  not  able  to  reform.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
whether  to  this  grace  we  are  to  attach  the  orthodox  notion  ;  or  whether^ 
on  the  contrar}',  we  are  not  to  understand,  by  this  special  favour,  the 
judgments  of  Grod  1§  How  extremely  similar  the  sentiments  of  the 
Socinians  are  to  those  of  the  Pelagians,  must  be  evident  to  all  minds. 


•  Loc.  cit.  Qu.  368. 

t  No.  6.  '*  Homo  in  like  vitA  non  qaidem  yiribiui  nataralibas,  led  viribiu  tibi  4 
Deo  per  fpem  vitas  letems  tantoin  fubminiBtratis,  potest  ejiudem  volontatem  perfi. 
«ere.'* 

t  **  LaadiMUos  et  ieenriin.''  $  BibL  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  iL  foL  451 
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Christ  alMH  according  to  the  Socinians,  still  exerts,  after  hia  i 
■ion,  a  perpetual  influence  over  our  destiny.  But  the  influeooe  whicb 
he  ezercisesi  they  represent  as  only  external.  He  protects  ua,  they 
say*  by  the  fulness  of  his  power :  and,  in  a  certain  degree^  turns  away 
from  us  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  wont  to  be  poured  out  against  sin* 
ners :  and  this  it  is,  we  understand,  by  his  intereession.  He  sets  before 
us,  in  his  own  person,  the  blessed  effects  of  virtue  ;  but  this  is  to  be  re- 
ferred, solely,  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  history,  that  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  by  means  whereof  he  constantly  worketh.  Lastly, 
be  purifies  from  sin  by  punishments  and  aids.  The  notion  of  the  latter, 
by  being  associated  with  punishments,  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
granting  of  earthly  prosperity,  as  an  encouragenoent  to  virtue.*  Hence 
the  Socinians  assert,  that  Christ  discharges  his  priestly  functions  solely 
in  heaven,  and  his  sufferings  and  ministry  on  earth  have  only  procured 
for  him,  this,  his  celestial  influence. 

From  all  we  have  now  stated,  the  notion  which  the  Socinians  con- 
nect with  justification,  may  easily  be  inferred.  That  they  would  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  on  this  matter,  may 
naturally  be  expected ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  rush  into  the 
opposite  excess.  Justification  they  conceive  to  be  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
whereby  He  graciously  absolves  from  sin  and  its  guilt,  all  men,  who^ 
with  faith  in  Christ  fulfil  the  moral  precepts. f  This  definition  would 
be  very  just,  if  the  Christian  obedience  required  by  them  were  not,  from 
its  very  nature,  even  in  the  best  case,  purely  finite ;  for,  it  usually  is 
begun  only  by  the  natural  powers ;  and  to  Christ  scarcely  any  <^er 
share  is  allotted  therein,  save  that  of  a  credible  and  trustworthy  guide. 
In  other  respects,  what  the  Socinians  advance  touching  justifying  &itlit 
that  it  possesses  in  itseK*,  as  an  essential  form»  a  power  effie^cioos  in 
works,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  same  only  in  thought,  is  very 
good,  and  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Catholic  sehoob  {JidesformaUu) 
It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  the,  in  itself,  very  laudable  earnestness, 
which  applied  its  energy  to  moral  conduct,  should  have  been  devoid  of 


•  Cathech.  Rac.  Qu.  479. 

t  Sooia.  de  Justif.  loc.  cit.  60Q,  Col.  ii  <*  JuBtifieationostm  ooramDeo,  «t  imo  Ter. 
bo  dicam,  nihil  est  aliod,  quam  It  Deo  pro  jwUs  haberi . . .  Ratiaigiiiir,  qu&  Dobia  ilia 
contingit,  ad  dos  rospiclt.  Quod  ad  Deum  attinet,  nihil  Deum  moTct  ad  nos  pro  jurtia 
habendot,  nihilne,  at  tantum  boaum  conBeqaamnr  in  Deo  eve  necene  est,  pneter  gra> 
taitam  Yuluntatem...Quod  yero  ad  noe  pertinet,  non  alitor  reipea  juati  coram  Deo 
habemor,  et  delictorum  nostromm  veniam  ab  ipso  conaequimur,  qoam  si  in  Jesom 
Chriatum  credamiii....Credere  antem  in  Jesum  ChriBtom,  nihil  aliod  est.  qoam  Jean 
ChriBto  confidere,  et  idcirco  ejc  ejua  pnescripto  Titam  initituera.'^  Catecb.  Bacov. 
Qu.  453,  an  ill-compoaed  article. 
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the  Divine  blessing  and  unction ;  and  wo,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  hov 
it  can  attain  its  ends.* 

Directed  by  the  truest  instinct*  the  Socinians  further  assert,  that 
works,  or  obedience  to  the  Divine  precepts,  do  not,  of  themselves,  merit 
heaven ;  for,  as  in  the  performance  of  these,  they  refer  the  larger  share 
to  human  exertion,  and  therefore  admit  no  truly  Divine  works,  it  does 
honour  to  their  understanding  to  have  allowed  no  inward  relation  t« 
eternal  bliss,  in  works  founded  in  such  a  principle.  But  if  they  per* 
ceived  this,  it  is  then  the  more  inconceivable,  how  they  could  deem 
man  capable  of  future  rewards,  since  with  these,  according  to  their  sys. 
tern,  his  earthly  feelings  and  actions  possess  no  true  affinity  and  uni- 
formity. Even  from  this  point  of  view,  they  might  have  discerned  the 
ansatifactoriness  of  their  own  system,  and  have  been  brought  round  te 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.f 

In  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Socinian  view  of  justification, 
with  the  Cathdic  and  the  Protestant  belief,  as  well  as  its  divergence 
from  the  doctrine  of  either  Church,  we  shaU  here  make  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations. The  Socinians  agree  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  holding 
Justification  to  be  a  mere  judicial  act  of  God.  To  justify,  according  to 
them,  signifies  only  to  acquit — ^to  declare  men  just  But,  both  parties 
stand  in  direct  hostility  one  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  f<Nrmer  make 
this  Divine  declaration  to  follow  upon  sanctification ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  deduce  sanctification  only  from  the  belief  in  this  declaration. 
Catholics  reconcile  these  contrarieties,  by  teaching,  that  sanctification 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  concur  in  the  one  act  of  justification.  While 
the  Protestants  hold,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  heaven  is 
thrown  open  to  the  believer,  in  despite  of  his  sins ;  that  not  moral 
worth,  but  only  grace,  decides  our  salvation,  in  order  that  praise  may 
be  rendered  unto  God  alone ;  while  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain,  that  merit  of  Christ  there  is  none,  but  only  merits  on  the  part 
of  man,  and  therefore  no  real  grace  in  Christ,  because  otherwise  mora! 
exertions  would  be  paralyzed  ;  the  Catholic  Church  lays  hold  on  the 
truth  in  both  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rejects  the  errors  of  either; 

*  Socin.  loe.  cit.  fol.  610,  Col.  ii.  <*  Fides  obedientiam  pneceptoram  Dei,  non 
qaidem  ut  ofTcctum  mium,  sed  ut  •uam  substantiam  et  formam  continet  atqae  oom- 
plectitur.  Meminisse  enim  deberaoH  ejuii,  qaod  sapra  recta  conolusum  est,  fidem, 
banc  scilicet,  qusejustificamar,  Dei  obedientiam  eMe.**  Compare  de  Christo  Serra. 
tore.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  torn.  ii.  P.  i.  e.  iy.  fol.  139;  P.  it.  e.  xi.  fol.  294.  TheM  pas. 
nges,  as  containing;  the  refatatbn  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  faith  and  works,  haw 
•n  especial  importance  i  and  many  remarks  are,  eontraiy  to  all  ejqMctation,  aeate 
and  ingenious* 

t  Socin.  fragment,  de  Justific.  loc.  cit  fol.  620. 
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MB  she  inculcates,  that  by  grace  man  can  and  must  let  himself  be 
moved,  exalted,  and  thoroughly  purified  in  morals  ;  and  only  inasmuch 
aa  he  doth  this,  hath  ho  a  living  conception  of  the  institution  of  grace, 
and  doth  he  place  himself  in  due  relation  to  it.     That,  however,  Pro- 
testantifim  is  far  more  fitted  than  the  system  of  the  two  Socini  (much 
as  the  latter  may  perpetually  exalt  morality,)  to  call  forth  moral  exer- 
tion, and  to  found  a  pure  morality,  although  Protestantism  misappre- 
hends its  nature,  and  doth  not  truly  understand  its  due  relation   to 
religion,  is  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  called  in  question.     Socinianism 
is  utterly  wasting  in  humility,  and  in  all  deeper  insight  into  the  great 
necessities  of  human  nature,  since  in  man,  even  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, it  finds  nothing  essentially  amiss ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  deficient 
in  the  vivifying  and  morally  inspiring  principle.     A  mere  lawgiver,  as 
Christ  mainly  appears  to  the  Socinians,  cannot  exert  a  deep  and  power- 
fill  influence  on  man.     They  protest,  indeed,  against  the  notion,  that 
they  regard  Christ  exclusively  in  this  light,  since  they  consider  the  de- 
liverance of  the  human  race,  as  the  true  object  of  his  mission,  and  they 
look  upon  his  legislation,  as  only  a  means  to  that  higher  end.*    Doubt- 
less, it  is  precisely  so ;  but  it  is  this  very  one-sided  view  of  the  means 
selected  by  God,  wi^ich  forms  the  great  gulf  between  Socinian  Chris- 
tianity,  and  the  old  genuine  Christianity.     The  Socinians  want  the 
Emanuel ;  and,  therefore,  all  which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  hath 
wrought  the  great  moral  renovation  of  the  world.     How  weak,  how 
impotent,  is  their  legislative  Jesus,  compared  with  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
conciling,  by  his  self-immolation,  the  world  with  his  Father  !     The  Son 
of  €rod  it  is,  who  hath  overthrown  heathenism,  and  tamed  barbarism. 
And  what  means  the  vague  expression,  *'  deliver  ?"    From  what  was 
he  to  deliver  1     From  a  moral  corruption,  that  was  unavoidable,  since 
no  one  before  Christ,  Jew  or  Gentile,  was,  according  to  the  Socinians, 
instructed  in  the  relations  of  the  present  to  a  future  life  ?     At  most,  by 
the  word  **  deliverance,"  can  here  be  understood  only  the  liberatioB 
from  inctdpalde  ignorance,  and   therefore  from  guiltless  immorality 
also. 

i  xci. — On  the  Sacraments. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the  altar,  the  Socinians  hoM  to  be 
mere  ceremonies ;  as,  indeed,  from  their  rejection,  or,  at  least,  misap- 
prehension of  the  inward  operations  of  grace,  such  a  view  necessarily 

*  Faust.  Socin.  Reapooa.  ad  object.  Cat.  loc.  cit  "  Nee  aane  ob  id  pn»ci|Mie  in 
mundum  venit,  at  le^m  ferret,  noaterve  legislator  eant,  aed  at  noa  aervaret,  in  qoca 
atiam  fioem  aaam  legem  dediU" 
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follows.  Baptism  is  regarded  only  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  of  the  carnal 
Jews  and  Heathens  into  the  Christian  Church ;  for,  these  needed  an 
outward  symhol  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  inward  purification* 
As  regards  its  retention  in  the  Christian  Church,  this  is  considered  by 
the  Socinians  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mere 
temporary  ordinance  of  Christ.  To  children,  moreover,  baptism  is  in- 
applicable, for  these  certainly  comprehend  not  the  nature  of  the  act. 
These  sectaries  deem  it  a  great  concession,  on  their  parts,  when  they 
refrain  from  damning  those,  who  administer  baptism  to  infants  ;  and 
this,  with  them,  is  certainly  not  surprising,  since  they  deny  original 
sin,  and  naturally  look  on  the  sprinkling  with  mere  water  as  a  ceremony 
in  itself  void.* 

Of  the  Lord's  supper  they  believe,  at  least,  so  much,  that  it  hath  been 
instituted  for  all  ages ;  but,  indeed,  only  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Lord.f 

Lastly,  the  Socini  taught  an  annihilation  of  the  damned*  and  accord* 
ingly  rejected  the  eternity  of  hell-torments. 

-  — 

•  Catech.  Rae  Qo.  346351. 

t  Log.  cH.  Qu.  333.  It  appears  perfectly  saperfluous  to  allege  any  teatimonies,  on 
this  matter,  from  the  wTitinga  of  Socinua  and  othen. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THX   AKMIKTIAirS,   OS  RBXONSTBAlfTS* 


i  xcn.— Some  hintorical  pKlimmaiy  remariu. 

This  sect,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduction,  owes  its 
name  and  origin  to  an  inhabitant  of  Sou^  Holland,  who,  in  the  year 
1560,  was  bom  in  Oudewater.  The  very  solid  and  extensive  learning, 
which  he  had  acquired  at  several  learned  academies  at  home  and 
abroad, — especially  his  philosophic  studiesr  at  Paris  and  at  Padoa, — 
certainly  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dogma  of  free-will,  and  the 
doctrined  connected  therewith  ;  so  that,  he  must  have  entertained 
doubts,  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  confession,  and  the  divine  origin  it 
laid  claim  to.  Yet,  he  would  scarcely  have  resolved  to  take  np  an  al- 
titude of  formal  opposition,  against  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  had  not, 
even  contrary  to  his  hesitating  will,  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
determined  him  thereto.  The  parties  of  the  Supralapsarians  and  the 
Infralapsarians,  already  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  in  battle  array. 
The  former  asserted,  that,  prior  to  the  fall,  the  predestination  to  eternal 
felicity  and  damnation  was  already  decreed ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  so 
only  subsequently  to  that  event.  The  Supralapsarians  alone,  as  is  evi- 
dent,  maintained  Calvin's  doctrine  in  all  its  rigour.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  while  Arminius  was  pastor 
of  a  congregation,  he  received  the  commission  to  refute  some  Calvinistic 
adversaries  of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination ;  and  the  investigation 
which  he  then  undertook,  led  him  to  a  still  more  decided  rejection  of 
what  he  had  been  called  upon  to  defend.  As  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  he  found  in  his  opponents,  particularly  Gomar,  adverse  spies, 
who  took  offence  at  anything,  which  in  any,  even  the  slightest,  degree 
betrayed  an  opposition  to  the  harsh  Calvinistic  theory  of  election,  and 
summoned  him,  in  consequence,  to  an  account.  Thus  was  Arminius 
led  to  express  his  opinions,  ever  more  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  this  occurred,  the  partisans  of  his  views  increased,  and, 
consequently,  the  fermentation  among  the  Calvinists  of  the  United  States 
augmented.     The. civil  authorities  soon  saw  themselves  forced  to  take 
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cognizance  of  the  preyailiog  controvenies ;  but,  the  attempts  at  concil* 
iation,  which  they  deemed  the  most  suited  to  their  poaitiony  proved 
abortive.  * 

Arminius  died  in  the  year  1609 ;  but  his  principles  survived  him,  and 
found  in  Uytenbogart  and  Simon  Episcopius,  defenders  not  less  able 
than  courageous.  Accused  of  a  departure  from  the  formularies  of  the 
national  Faith,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  they  delivered 
to  the  States,  in  the  year  1610,  a  remonstrance,  which,  in  five  articles, 
embodied  their  principles.  From  this  declaration,  they  derived  the 
name  of  Remonstrants.  At  last,  after  repeated,  but  ever  ineffectual, 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  bring  about  a  pacific  ad- 
justment of  these  disputes,  the  adversaries  of  the  Remonstrants,  especi* 
ally  after  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  declared  in  their  favour, 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1618,  in  convoking  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Con- 
demned  by  that  Synod  as  heretics,  all  Arminians  were,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  their  places,  and  even  banished  the  country  ;  till  at  length, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  they  came  by  degrees  to  be  tolerated 
again,  and  even,  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  were  insured 
a  legal  existence. 

We  shall  describe  their  doctrinal  peculiarities  after  the  Confession, 
which  Simon  Episcopius  published  in  the  year  1622,  under  the  title 
Confessionve  Dedttratio  senientuB  Pagtorum^qm  inftBderato  Belgio  Re» 
numstratUes  vocanhir^  etc.  Its  author  soon  saw  himself  induced  to  put 
forth  a  defence  of  his  declaration  ;  for  some  rigid  Calvinistic  preachers 
had  published  a  censure  on  7t.  The  apology,  termed  Examen  Censura, 
etc.,  is  distinguished  by  the  most  dexterous  logic,  and  would  well  serve  to 
illustrate  the  confession  of  the  Remonstrants,  had  this  stood  in  need  of 
illustration.  For,  the  latter  is  written  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  vi- 
gour, and  only  in  respect  to  certain  points,  is  deficient  in  that  explicit- 
ness,  which  should  characterise  a  public  formulary.  In  these  rare  cases, 
the  Apology,  or  Examen  Censura,  will  be  very  serviceable,  for  in  it,  the 
Arminians  were  forced  to  make  the  most  unreserved  declarations. 


i  xonz. — Doctrine  of  the  AmuniuM. 

The  subject  of  the  controversy,  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Go- 
marists,  turned,  doubtless,  more  immediately  on  Calvin's  doctrine  of  pre* 
destination*  But,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  a  series  of  other  dog- 
mas were  soon  involved  in  this  dispute ;  for,  the  aforesaid  error  doth 
not  stand  isolated,  but,  in  part,  presupposes,  and  is  grounded  on  other 
notions,  or  rather  mistakes  ;  and,  in  part,  has  them  in  its  train.  But, 
as  the  controversy  arose  on  the  question  of  absolute  election,  we  shall 
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commence^  with  the  exposition  of  the  Arminian  doctrine,  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  then  set  forth  the  other  points,  on  which  it  exerted  an  influ- 
ence. • 

A^inst  the  rigid  Calrinistic  theory  of  predestination,  the  Arminians 
not  only  alleged,  that,  thereby,  God  was  made  the  author  of  moral  evil, 
but,  they  very  acutely  observed,  that,  by  this  theory,  Christ's  death  of 
atonement  would  be  deprived  of  all  power  and  efficacy,  nay,  become  ut- 
terly inexplicable.  For,  they  said,  if,  from  all  eternity,  the  salvation 
of  (he  elect  hath  been  unconditionally  and  immutably  decreed,  it  would 
ensue  in  virtue  of  that  decree,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits  : 
and  as  to  the  reprobate,  Christ,  undoubtedly,  could  not  have  apfieared 
in  their  behalf;  since  God  did  not,  and  could  not,  seriously  wish  for 
their  salvation,  as  this  would  be  in  utter  contradiction  with  their  eter* 
nal  destination  to  misery.* 

The  doctrines  of  Calvin,  in  respect  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  as 
combated  by  the  Arminians,  stood  by  no  means  isolated.  They  chang- 
ed the  idea  of  a  government  of  the  world,  and  a  providential  guidance 
of  all  things,  into  the  conception  of  a  destiny,  whereby  all  the  move- 
ments of  creatures  are  absolutely  fettered.  For,  there  could  be  no  con- 
ceivable interest,  in  withdrawing  any  thing  from  the  circle  of  necessity, 
when  the  felicity  and  misery  of  spirits  had  once  been  absolutely  de- 
creed ;  and  any  conception  of  final  causes,  as  to  what  might  yet  be  re- 
seft-ved  to  Free- Will,  became  utterly  impossible.  For,  to  deny  to  man 
mora]  liberty,  and  leave  him  a  so-called  political  freedom,  as  the  Lu- 
theran Formularies  do,  is  to  betray  the  most  singular  levity  ;  as,  when 
once  the  kernel  has  been  taken  away,  no  interest  can  attach  to  the 
wretched  husk  ;  and  in  the  world  of  man,  every  thing  hath  a  moral  re- 
lation. Accordingly,  the  Remonstrants,  in  their  Confession,  devoted  a 
particular  section  to  the  article  on  Providence,  attaching  thereto  the  no- 
tion of  a  wise,  holy,  and  just  guidance  (not  predetermination)  of  all 
things  ;  and,  in  this  way,  they  conceived  they  steered  the  true  middle 
course  between  the  Epicurean  system  of  casualty,  and  the  Stoical  and 
Manichean  destiny,  or  Fatum  ;  for,  with  the  latter,  they  associated  the 
errors  of  predestinarianism.f 

To  man,  therefore,  they  ascribe  free-will,  which  is  so  inherent  lo  his 
nature,  that  it  can  never  be  obliterated.^:    The  fall  of  the  first  man  is 


*  Conreflrio  sive  Declaratio,  etc.  Herdewiei,  1633-4,  p.  31.  See  the  defence  in 
the  Exunen  Censum,  p.  104,  b. 

t  Loo.  cit.  e  vi.  pp  19-33. 

t  Vye.  eit.  p.  33.  "  Naturalem  tamen  reram  oootingentiam  atque  innatam  aibi- 
trii  bamani  Ubertatem,  olim  temel  in  creatione  datam,  nnnquam  per  ipnm  (piovi- 
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in  Aeceesaiy  connexion  with  this,  represented  not  as  a  mere  spontanea 
COS,  but  as  a  perfectly  free  act.*  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Fall,  we  see  stated  the  loss  of  true  righteousness«  and  of  the  felicity  it  in* 
sured.  Adam  was  doomed  to  the  eternal  misery,  and  the  manifold  tern* 
poral  misfortunes,  wherewith  be  had  been  menaced  ;  and  his  posterity, 
in  consequence  of  their  ties  of  relationship,  with  their  common  progenia 
tor,  incurred  the  same  fate.  As  the  Confession  adds,  that  actual  sins 
increase  guilt  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  obscure  at  first  the  understanding  in  « 
spiritual  things,  then  render  it,  by  degreesi  totally  blind,  and  at  last, 
through  the  habit  of  sin,  entirely  corrupt  the  will ;  it  follows,  that  the 
Arminians  did  not  conceive  original  sin,  in  itself,  had  bereaved  man 
of  aU  his  faculties  for  good.f  By  such  an  opinion,  in  fact,  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  would  have  become  ut- 
terly untenable. 

Redemption  in  Christ  Jesus  is,  according  to  the  Arminian  systemi 
universal*  To  every  man,  who  heareth  the  Gospel,  sufficient  grace  is 
proffered,  to  enable  him  to  rise  from  his  fall ;  and  where  the  announce^ 
ment  of  the  doctrines  of  salvatioui  is  not  attended  with  these  effects^ 
man  only  is  to  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  grace  prevails  (gracia  ef» 
ficax),  then  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  its  intrinsic  na« 
ture,  but  in  the  reception^  which  it  has  found  in  the  soul  of  man.  An 
irresistibly  working  grace  is  therefore,  according  to  the  Arminian  sys* 
tern,  totally  inadmissible.  With  reason  they  assert,  that  its  notion  is  at 
utter  variance  with  the  rewards  promised  to  obedience  when  rendered, 
and  with  the  penalties  threatened  against  the  refusal  of  obedience,  for 
God  would  in  that  case  extort  obedience,  and  would  work  exclusively 
and  alone.  It  were  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  reason,  they  add,  to  pro* 
inise  any  one  a  recompense,  as  if  he  had  freely  obeyed,  and  yet  wring 
obedience  from  him,  as  from  a  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  they  finally 
observe,  it  were  cruel  to  inflict  an  eternal  punishment  on  the  disobedi« 
ent,  who  yet  cannot  obey  ;  for  they  want  the  irresistible  Grace,  under 
the  condition  whereof,  alone,  obedience  can  be  rendered^ 

dentiam)  toUit  ^DeusJ  Bed  icrum  Datims  ordinario  salvas  rclioquit :  atque  ita  cum 
hozniniB  voluntate  in  agendo  concurrit,  ut  ipsam  qaoque  pro  buo  genio  agere,  et  libeira 
■OttB  partes  obiro  sinat :  nee  promde  precuKim  bene,  ncdum  male,  agcndi  neocaaitft. 
tem  eidem  anqoam  imponit.'* 

*  Loc.  ciL  c.  Tiii.  ^  ^f  p.  94.  **  Tnu^greasus  eat,  inquam,  non  apontanelt,  tantum, 
aed  proraua  libei4  vcluntate.'* 

t  Log.  cti.  $  5,  p  !25. 

X  Log.  cit,  c.  zvii.  pp.  55.58,  ^  7.  "  Gratiam  tamen  dirinam  aspornari  et  re«piK> 
ere,  ejoaque  operation!  reaiatore  homo  potest,  ita  ut  ecipaum,  cum  divinitua  ad  fidca 
et  obedienliam  Yocatur,  inidoneum  leddere  queat  ad  credandum,  et  divine  volunUiti 
obediendum,**  eto. 
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« 

But  if  the  itemonstmits  reject  these  Calvinistic  viewB  of  grace,  they 
yet  willingly  retain  those  doctrines  respecting  it,  without  which  the 
chiiracter  of  Christianity  cannot  be  presenred.  The  grace  of  €fod»  ac* 
cording  to  them,  determines  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  con« 
summation  of  aU  good.  Their  articles  of  belief  on  these  points  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Catholic ;  and  therefore,  like  the  Council  of 
IVent,  they  speak  of  a  resuscitating  grace,  which  only  awakens  the  dor* 
roant  powers  yet  existing  in  fallen  man,*  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
theory,  according  to  which  the  higher  fiiculties  must  first  be  created 
anew  in  him. 

With  the  clearest  consciousness  of  their  olject,  and  with  a  g^iuine 
scientific  insight  into^  and  prosecution  of  their  ttak^  the  Remonstrants 
defined  the  notion  of  faith  also.  As  the  usual  Protestant  concepti<m  of 
the  same  excludes  the  idea  of  free-will,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  law,  the  Arminians,  baring  once  embraced 
the  true  doctrine  of  free-will,  were  necessarily  compelled  to  assail  the 
favourite  opinion  of  the  Reformers,  as  to  the  saving  nature  of  Faith 
without  works.  He,  who  believeth  in  a  way  acceptable  to  God,  is,  in 
their  opinion,  one,  who,  converted  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  fiOed 
with  contrition  for  the  sins  he  hath  committed,  and  is  inwardly  renew* 
ed.  They  observe,  as  Paul  teacheth,  that  faith  is  imputed  to  man  for 
righteousness  ;  and  James,  that  ^  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only  ;"  as  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  promises  to  gotfly  behaviour, 
rewards  in  this  and  in  the  next  life ;  and  as  the  authcnr  of  the  Gpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  moreover  declares,  that  without  being  sanctified,  no  one 
shall  see  God ;  it  follows  that  the  saving  faith,  required  by  the  Grospel, 
is  certainly  no  other,  than  that  which,  from  its  very  essencOf  includes 
in  itself  obedience ;  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  good  works,  and  the 
source  and  the  root  of  all  Christian  piety  and  sanctification.  Hence 
they  sum  up  their  belief  in  these  wo^rds,-— the  true  saving  or  salutary 
faith,  is  that  ^  which  worketh  by  charity.*'t 


*  Loc.  cit  c.  zrfl.  $  16,  p.  37.  '•  Gratiam  itaqtie  Dei  ftataimos  eme  principhim  ct 
emnylcmcntuin  oranis  boni :  adeo  ot  ne  ipse  qmdem  regenitu  abaqoe  pneeedenle 
Irta,  five  pnBTenieBte,  ezeitaBte,  prosoqaente,  et  eo-operanio  pratia,  baBimi  iillmi 
srintare  eogitaie,  Telle  ant  peiagere  pcMait :  nedtm  vSBt  ad  malura  trahentOmi  teiita> 
tionibuB  rcawtere.  Ita  ut  fides,  convenio,  et  bona  c^»era  omnia,  arnneeqae  actioDes 
ffaB  et  fakHarei,  qnaa  quis  eogitando  aanqiri  potett,  gnxim  Dei  in  Chnrto,  tanqoam 
caasaa  mm  principali  et  primarin,  m  9oUdum  sint  adflcribendre.**  When  (he  ezpres. 
■ion  **  in  aolidum  *'  is  here  used,  eo  the  reader  should  remember  the  ezpreaaon  which 
Dr.  Gck  employed  in  the  disputation  at  Leipzic,  who  rery  well  observed,  that  the 
iotum  of  reg;eneratkm  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  only  not  totalUer, 

t  Loc.  cit.  e.  z.  zi.  pp.  38.38.  ••  Fides  salrifica.**  The  czpression  ••  fidea  justifi' 
cans  "  (acoordin^  to  the  Ezamen  Censor,  p.  170,  b,)  they  do  not  make  tne  of. 
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The  fbllowing  fire  acts  of  God,  according  to  the  Remonstrants,  de* 
ttote  the  history  of  the  sinner,  who  hath  already  obeyed  the  Divine  call, 
been  converted  to  faith^  and*  under  the  assistance  of  grace,  fulfilleth 
the  Divine  precepts*  The  first  is  eledianj  whereby  the  true  believers 
are  separated  from  the  profane  multitude  of  those  who  perish,  and  are 
marked  off  as  the  prqierty  of  God.  Election  is  followed  by  adoption^ 
whereby  the  regenerated  are  received  into  the  family  of  God,  and  fully 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  celestial  heritage,  which  in  its  due  time 
will  be  awarded*  JustjfieaUon  is  then  described,  as  the  gracious  abso* 
hition  from  aH  sin,  by  means  of  a  faith,  *'  working  by  charity*'  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  his  merits;  and  8and{fication  is  distinguished  from  Jus* 
tification  as  the  fourth  act  of  God.  Sanctilication  the  Remonstrants 
conceive  to  be  a  perfect,  inward  separation  of  the  sons  of  God  from  the 
children  of  this  world.  Lastlyi  the  Sealing  through  the  H<dy  Spirit,  as 
the  fifth  Act  of  God,  they  represent  as  the  firmer  and  more  solid  confir* 
mation  in  true  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  heavenly  glory,  and  in  the  as* 
Burance  of  Divine  grace.*  Of  the  last  periods  in  the  internal  history  of 
the  regenerated  man,  the  Arminians  formed  so  high  a  conception,  that 
they  say  of  him,  he  can  no  longer  sin  ;  for  the  words  in  the  first  Epis* 
tie  of  John,  iii.  4,  and  v.  18,  they  apply  to  him.  Nevertheless,  they 
protest  against  the  notion,  that  the  believer,  who  is  exalted  to  this  high 
degree  of  perfection,  is  no  longer  guilty  of  any,  even  the  slightest, 
faalt,  that  may  be  bottomed  in  error,  frailty,  and  infirmity,  especially 
under  grievous  temptations,  f 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Gomarists  would  charge  this  doc- 
trine of  conversion,  with  declaring  war  against  the  whole  Protestant 
Church,  and  with  being  Catholic,  or  even  Socinian ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived,  that  the  Remonstrants  would  deny  the  charge.^  For  so 
soon  as  we  overlook  unessential  points,  and  a  diversity  of  expression, 
the  unprejudiced  observer  must  perceive  the  most  striking  concurrence 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Against  their  agreement  with  Catholics, 
the  Remonstrants  appeal  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  their  de.* 
daring  justification  to  be  a  judicial  act,  whereby  God  releases  the  sinner 
from  the  merited  punishments;  whereas  Catholics  regard  it,  as  an 
inward  newness  of  life,  wrought  by  the  Deity.  But  under  one  act, 
which  they  caU  Justification,  Catholics  comprehend  the  Divine  forgive* 
aefli  of  sins ;  whereas  the  Remonstrants  divide  this  one  act  into  a 
series  of  acts,  which  cannot  be  defended  on  scriptnral  ^pounds.  B«t 
their  opposition  to  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  consists  herein,  that 

*  Loc.  cit.  e.  zviii.  p.  59.  t  Loo.  cit.  c.  ii.  p.  37. 

X  Ezamea  Ceofam,  loc.  cit.  p.  107,  £t  Mf . 
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they  assert  a  true  and  inward  deliTerance  from  sin,  through  legenera* 
tioD,  and  do  not  recognize  any  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
through  faith  onlyi  in  opposition  to  Christian  works  and  to  Christian 
charity.  Next,  they  place  their  divergence  from  Catholics  in  (he  dif> 
ference  of  ideas,  which  both  attach  to  faith :  for  they  asserted  of  them- 
selves, they  regarded  good  works  as  only  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  this 
the  Catholics  were  not  wont  to  do»  Were  then  the  Arminians  ignorant, 
that  Catholics  deduce  charity  from  faith,  and  from  both,  good  works, 
as  their  common  fruits  7  In  many  particular  definitions  of  the  Ar- 
minians, moreover,  the  influence  of  Socinian  principles  is  very  mani« 
fest ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  incurred  the  charge  of  Socinianism, 
which,  however,  was  very  unfounded.  It  was  Hugo  Grotius,  a  Re- 
tnonstrant,  whO)  against  the  assaults  of  the  Socinians,  had  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  I 


i  zciT. — Doctrine  of  the  Arminmni  on  the  Sacnmeiiti. 

The  Remonstrants  admit  only  two  sacraments,  and  consider  them  as 
signs  of  covenant,  by  means  Whereof  God  symbolizes  His  promised 
blessings,  and  communicates  and  seals  them  in  a  certain  way;  and  the 
faithful,  on  their  part,  publicly  declare  they  will  embrace  them  with  a 
true,  firm,  and  obedient  faith,  and  bear  the  same  in  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance.*  As  the  expression,  *^  communicate  in  a  certain  way," 
is  evidently  very  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  Gomarists  solicited  a  fuller 
explanation,  which,  a(\er  a  long  and  dilatory  parley,  turned  out  to  be 
this :  that,  touching  the  mode  of  efficacy  in  the  sacraments,  nothing 
Was  really  known,  and  no  internal  communication  of  grace,  connected 
with  their  reception,  could  be  admitted.  That,  moreover,  from  Holy 
Writ  the  notion  of  a  sealing  of  the  Divine  promises,  through  the  sacra* 
ments,  can  be  deduced,  was  even  called  in  question.f 

These  definitions  could  not  fail  to  incur  strong  censure  ;  and  they 
were  even  charged,  as  regarded  baptism,  with  bearing  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  maxims  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  fact,  there  was,  according 
to  these  principles,  no  longer  a  rational  ground  for  baptizing  infants ; 

*  Confess.  Remonstr.  c.  xzxtii.  p.  ?0.  "  Sacratnenta  cum  dicimus,  ezternas  ee- 
clesis  ceremonias,  sen  ritus  illoe  sacros  et  solenncs  intelligfmus,  qiiibos  foedaraliboi 
Mfnis  ac  sigillis  vieibilibus  Deus  jj^tioea  beneficia  sua  in  fisdere  pneeertim  evangeli-  ' 
00  promissa,  non  modo  nobis  lepresentat  et  adumbrat,  sed  et  certo  modo  exhibit  et 
obsignat :  noeqae  vicistim  palam  publicequo  declaramus  ac  testamur,  nos  prumis- 
siones  omnes  di vines  verft.,  firroA  atque  obeeqoiosa  fide  ampleeti  et  beneficia  ipsm 
Jugi  et  pratIL  semper  memorift.  celebrare  velle." 

t  Exam.  Cens.  p.  iM6,  el  jtf . 
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HtLft  baptism  administered  to  them  must  needs  be  regarded  as  super- 
stitious* Even  EpiscopiuSf  in  his  ExammtUion  of  the  Censure^  could 
give  no  other  reply,  than  that  infaot  baptism  was  not  discontinued  in 
bis  sect,  as  it  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  its  abolition  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  great  scandal.*  Yet  a  rite,  which,  in  itself,  was  held 
to  be  senseless  and  meaningless,  and  was  retained  merely  out  of  respect 
for  custom,  could  not  long  endure.  And,  in  fact,  we  find,  that  the  Re- 
monstrants, a  portion  of  them  at  least,  gradually  adopted  the  practice 
of  the  Mdnnonites;  as,  in  general,  we  discover  an  interchange  of 
opinions  and  rites,  between  these  two  religious  communities. 

But,  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Episcopius,  in.  his  Examination 
of  the  Censure^  was  forced  plainly  to  admit,  that  the  Remonstrants 
adhered  to  the  views  of  Zwinglius,  who,  in  the  article  of  the  Sacraments, 
was  to  be  revered  as  the  best  teacher.f 

From  this  point,  a  shallow  conception  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  sect ;  and,  soon,  even  the 
dogma  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  was  disputed.  Although,  in  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Remonstrants,  this  dogma,  as  well  as,  in  general,  the 
orthodox  doctrine  ou  the  Trinity,  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  correctness  4  y^^  Limborch,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Arminian 
writers,  early  asserted  a  relation  of  subordination  in  the  Trinity.  Some 
of  his  expressions,  nevertheless,  may  very  well  coincide  with  the 
Catholic  exposition  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  in  so  far  they  place  the 
Father  above  the  Son,  merely  because  the  latter  is  rooted  in  the  former, 
and  subordinate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  two,  because,  in  the  two.  He 
hath  the  source  of  His  God-head,  the  expressions  are  perfectly  identicaL 
But  Limborch  teaches,  besides,  that,  in  the  strict  sense,  the  Father 
imparts  commands  to  the  Son,  and  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  utterly  absurd,  and  subversive  of  the  Trinity.  By  degrees 
Socioianism  found  its  way  into  the  Arminian  sect — a  way,  which,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  had  been  long  before  prepared ;  so  that,  when  the 
Gomarists,  during  the  first  controversies,  constantly  repeated  the 
charge,  that  Socinian  poison  had  crept  in  among  the  Remonstrants,  we 
must  not  consider  this  accusation  as  the  mere  e#ect  of  party-hatred. 


*  Exam.  Cens.  p.  249.  "Eadem  ratio  est  de  PsBdobaptitmo :  Remoiutrantea 
xitam  baptizandi  infantes,  ut  perantiquum  et  in  eccleaiis  Chriiti,  pneaertim  in  Africa, 
pcrniultia  saBcuIis  frcqucntatum,  baud  illubenter  etiam  in  ccBtibos  suii  admittiint, 
adeoque  vix  sine  offensione  et  scandalo  ma^no  intermitti  posse  statuunt,  *j>"ti^m 
abest,  at  eum  sen  illicitum  aut  ncfastum  iniprobent  ac  damnent." 

t  IxMS.  cit.  p.  253.  "  Et  hkc  in  re  assentientes  aibi  habent  non  paucos  Reformatos, 
inter  qaos  Zwingrlias  optimus  hujus  ceremonias  doctor,  prinoepe  est,*'  etc. 

X  Confenio  aye  Declar.  c.  iii.  p.  14. 
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IKNibUesa,  Urn  reproach  wna  frequendy  unfounded ;  nay,  as  regutAB 
Aie  earlier  history  of  the  Arminians,  the  chaiige,  wifli  the  exception  ei 
some  subordinate  definitions^  in  the  article  of  justification,  can  noirhere» 
perhaps,  he  fully  e&MUahed.  But,  nevertheless,  nmny  among  them 
most  even  then  have  manifested  a  leaning  to  the  hated  sjrstem  of  So* 
einas ;  for,  otherwise,  tiie  suspicion  of  the  rigid  Calvinists  coaM  not  be 
at  all  aooounted  for,  and  the  sequel  has  well  justified  that  soapicioD. 
Etbd  from  the  very  copious  treatment  which  the  doctrine  of  the  T^iiHty 
has  undergone,  in  the  Confeaaion  of  the  Remonstmnta,  wis  might  feel 
disposed  to  look  lor  a  confirmation  of  this  suspicion;  for, if  no  speciri 
grounds  had  existed,  such  detailed  expoBttion  would  have  been  quite 
sqierflnoos.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  die 
sudors  of  the  formulary,  seem  to  have  proposed  for  their  otject,  to 
give  an  outline  of  all  the  more  important  doctrines  of  Christian  fiutfa 
and  moraUty ;  an  important  place,  without  any  peculiar  or  seoondary 
views,  was,  of  necesaity,  assigned  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  Tlie 
well-known  exegetical  writer,  Daniel  Brenius,  who  was  an  knmediate 
disciple  of  Episcopius,  even  at  that  early  period,  openly  professed  So- 
cinian  views  in  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  Sand,  in  his  book, 
SBumerates  him  among  the  Antitrinitarians  ;*  and  in  the  sidMsquent 
time,  such  doctrines  obtained,  among  the  Remonstrants,  very  geaenJ 
4tfRision« 

•  Band  Biblioth.  Antitrin.  p.  135. 
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Jfete  A,  rtferrtito  eM  page  SOt* 

Bti^giikhmCmiifUUHiftarf^  thB  Amg9kwrgOmfe9mon(bo6ktL^di^i1,^ 
^7,)  gives  an  account  of  a  icene  which  occurred  in  the  general  committee  appoinil-. 
«d  at  Angihorg  to  bring  about  a  leonion  of  the  Chunshea ;  from  which  it  will  ap^ 
pear  that  Lather  originaUji  io  far  from  rejectitag  eccledastical  pmuahmenta,  re- 
|»oached  hie  advenntieB  with  their  remieBneM  in  impoeing  them.  Salig  laya  t  **  I 
cannotf  meanwhile^  pam  over  in  lUeDoe  what  Cochleus  has  relatBd  respecting  the 
transactions  of  the  finrt  and  ascond  daj^  touching  the  matter  of  satisfaction  in 
penance.  On  the  fint  erening,  when  the  difference  on  this  point  could  not  be  re» 
conciled,  it  was  agreed  that  CoohlsBus  on  one  side,  and  Melancthon  on  the  other> 
should  the  next  morning  discover  something  to  bring  about  an  undeistanding. 
Goehlaras  accordingly  adduced  a  passage,  where  Luther  wrote  as  foUowe:  *Oar 
mother,  the  Christian  Church,  when  fit>m  kindness  of  heart  she  wiU  obTiate  the 
«hastaning  hand  of  Ood^  pmnshes  her  children  with  some  penance  of  latiBfaGtion, 
lest  they  ftdl  under  the  Divine  lod.  Thus  the  Ninevites,  by  their  adfjmpnaed 
walks,  anticipated  the  judgment  of  God.  This  voluntary  punishment  is  not  eveiy 
thing,  as  tlie  adversaries  will  have  it^  yet  it  is  still  necessary.  For  either  we,  or  men, 
or  Gkid,  punish  sins  e  hot  this  the  adversaries  by  their  indulgences  totally  set  aaidp* 
If  they  were  pions  pastors,  they  would  rather  impose  punishments,  and,  according 
to  the  eommple  af  the  Churdbes,  go  before  the  judgment  of  Ood,  as  did  Moses, 
when,  OB  aoeonnt  of  the  golden  eal^  he  slew  some  faraelites  [tills  example  is  not 
vary  reletant]  But  the  very  best  thing  of  all  were,  if  we  would  ehastise  oorseives.*  *' 
This  was  an  earbest,  energetic  language  on  the  part  of  Luther,  widely  mmoved 
from  those  efieminate  maxims  subsequently  introduced  by  his  doctrine  en  Faiths 
which  exacts  of  man  nothing  disagreeable — I  might  almost  say,  nothing  incommo^ 
^ons.  Salig  continues :  "  This  passage  of  Luther's  which  Cochleus  had  communis 
eated,  Dr.  Eck  read  from  a  schedule  before  the  committee.  Cochleus  relates  that 
the  seven  Lutheran  depnties  looked  each  other  in  the  face,  and  for  a  whOe  observ. 
ad  a  dead  silence.  Meknetfaon,  who  sat  thereby,  reddened,  and  said,  *  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  that  Luther  wrote  this.*  And  as  he  could  say  nothing  more,  the 
nleetor,  John  Frederiok,  admd,  'At  what  time  did  Lather  write  this  7'  'Perhaps^ 
•bottt  ten  yeaiB  ago.'  The  Catholics  then  replied,  that  it  was  isooaaterial  whtm 
Irirther  wmte  this  passage,  but  it  was  enough  that  such  was  his  opinion  on  tUe 
^aetrine.  fiereHpon  Brentins  and  Schnepfios  became  indignant,  and  said :  *  Thoy 
were  there  not  to,defend  Lather's  writings,  botto  assert  their  Cenfesrion.'  lielana^ 
than  then  dehvsnd  hn  opinion  m  writmg,  to  the  loUowingeffiBCts  *Wa  may  hold 
ponaBee  ta  cennrt  of  three  paita,— HM>a*ritkm,  confsHion,  yet  §o  thtti  tn  thi»  ws  look 
im  the  fint  plmoe  to  €bookUiau  and  believe  in  the  same ;  and  nest  aatieAioiion,  ta 
«it»  Itot  WQfthy  frmti  of  pnuM  &Uow.'    In  om  paiat  all  w«a  ftpea^  thil «» 
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aeconnt  of  Mtiifaetiofii  lin  was  not  forg;iTen  aa  to  its  gaSit.  But  wbether  in  raped 
to  the  penalty,  latiafaetion  were  neceaeary  to  the  forgiveneai  of  nn,  still  remained 
matter  of  diapute.  So  <ar  Cochleui.  Now  I  will  not  entirely  call  in  question  hs 
accoont/*  &«.  The  account  cannot  be  at  all  called  in  question.  This  passage  of 
Luther's  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  ABsertio,  41  Art.  anUra  indulgent.  Art.  5,  as 
Salig  himself  after  Cochleus  has  cited  them  in  his  work,  de  aelu  et  9cnpti» 
Lutheri^  p.  SOO.  That  the  deputies  of  the  Protestant  States  should  hare  fallen  into 
some  embarranment,  was  in  the  nature  of  thmgs;  for  in  Luther's  Chnreh  his 
raiiations  were  never  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Melancthon's  eaqtreasioosy 
however,  perfectly  coincide  with  larger  passages  in  the  Apology,  wherein  he  like- 
wise  enumerates  three  component  parts  in  penance.  "  Art.  y.  Si  quia  volet  adders 
tertium,  videlicet  dignos  fruetos  posnitentis,  hoe  est  mutationem  toCius  vitcr  ae 
morum  in  melius,  non  reftvgabimur.** 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  he  wQl  only  not  be  oppooed  to  what  haimoinsea  veiy 
well  with  his  doctrine  on  faith,  which  will  not  establish  a  necessary  inward  con- 
nexion between  faith,  and  the  mvtatio  totnu  vitm.  Fkom  all  this  it  is  clear  that 
Melanethon  annexed  to  kio  satiafaetion  a  very  different  notion  fron  Catholiea,  as 
in  the  negociations  which  took  place  at  that  period  between  the  two  religioos 
parties,  there  occurred  from  laudable  motives,  though  not  without  reluetance,  a  tort 
of  mutual  self-delusion.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  purpose  of  amendment  of  life 
is  included  in  contrition,  and  is  the  firet,  not  the  last,  act  of  the  sinner  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  But  as,  among  the  Lutherans,  contrition  has  a  very  &Etreat 
signification  from  that  which  it  bears  among  Catholics,  conabting  merely  in  fear, — 
and  as  from  this  fear  man  is  liberated  through  absolution,  and  then  only  ensoes 
newness  of  life,  the  latter,  according  to  Melanethon,  forms  the  third  part  of  penanee, 
and  consequently  is  not  the  Catholic  satisfaction.  This  third  part  the  later 
Xjutherans  entirely  threw  aside,  because,  if  amendment  of  life  were  made  an  inUgr^ 
portion  of  penance,  the  whole  Lutheran  doctrine  on  faith  would  fall  to  the  ground 
Here,  as  on  other  points,  Melanethon  became  entangled  in  contradictions,  for  he 
always  sought  to  patch  up  the  defects  in  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  without  re. 
■ouneing  her  fundamental  principles.  So  in  this  narrative  of  Cochlsua,  after  ad* 
mitting  that  in  penance  there  were  three  parts,  he  turns  round  and  says,  that  **  we 
should  look  m  the  firet  place  to  absolution;"  as  if  all  did  not  exist,  and  elaim  oar 
attention,  in  a  Uke  degree. 


tfote  B,  referred  to  at  page  319. 

To  bring  our  explanation  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  more  vividly  before  the  mfindi  of 
our  readers,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  liturgies  of  the  eastern 
and  western  Churches,  and  to  cite  some  of  the  principal  forms.  In  regard  to  the  orien- 
tal liturgies,  they  usually  bear  the  name  of  the  founders  of  the  Churches  wherein  they 
were  used.  So,  for  instance,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerus^em  is  caBed  the 
liturgy  of  St.  James ;  that  of  the  Alexandrine  Church,  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark : — 
or  they  are  entitled  after  some  celebrated  bishop,  who  made  use  of  them,  as  St. 
Chrysostom,  St  Basil,  St.  Cyril,  and  the  reet.  As  to  their  age,  this  is  a  matter 
whieh  cannot  be  so  accurately  determined.     Certain  it  Is,  that  in  the  fourth  ceir 
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fury  they  were  already  m  existence,  since  the  Monophysites  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
who  in  part  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  age, 
make  use  of  theae  liturgies,  as  well  as  the  orthodox  Greeks.  Moreover,  St.  Cyril 
of  Jeroaalem,'  in  hw  catechetical  discourses,  appeals  to  many  passages  in  the  liturgy 
of  St.  James;  and  St.  Chrysostom,  who  in  his  homilies  often  explains  and  employs 
portions  of  the  liturgy,  presupposes  them  to  be  things  of  long  standing.  The  latter 
father  lived  towards  the  close,  the  former  about  the  middle,  of  the  fouith  century. 
In  general  there  is  such  a  striking  conformity  between  the  oriental  and  the  western 
litargies,  whereof  great  numbers,  through  a  gracious  Providence,  have  been  rendered 
accessible  to  us ;  and  this  coincidence  is  so  manifSBst  even  in  the  forms,  that  their 
formal  groundwork  Indisputably  belongs  to  a  period,  where  old  Christians  were  yet 
confined  within  a  small  space.  Already,  in  the  second  century,  St.  Ireneus  make* 
mention  of  the  InixXntrn  ;  and  the  preface  with  the  Surnan  ewda^  ik^m  t«v  v««f, 
or  Tie«  »«^^/«$,  which  recurs  in  every  liturgy,  St.  Cyprian  speaks  of  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  (Compare  Bona  rer.  liturg.  torn.  ii.  c.  10,  where  several  pas- 
sages of  a  like  kind  are  brought  together.)  Respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  liturgies 
in  general,  see  the  excellent  dissertation  by  Renaudot,  Dissertatio  de  Liturg.  orient, 
orig,  et  auetor,  forming  an  introduction  to  his  CoUeeiio  Liharg.  orient,  torn.  ii. 
Paris,  1716.  A  brief  summary  of  all  the  Investigations,  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
the  leader  may  see  in  Lienhart  de  antiqide  Utitrgiia.    Argentorati.  1826.* 

In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (in  Goar*s  Euchologium  eive  RUudU  Oraco- 
rum.  Paris,  1647,  p.  70)  the  first  prayer  of  the  faithful  (in  the  Mieea  fidelium 
runs  thus: 

r«^«rT«»«<  TCMt  tut  Ta  i'yiai  t4v  BvTtaqr^^i^^  x«i  ie^*Twto'%it  Tt<(  44XTiffu>i4 
rstf  iwtf  rmt  ifitri^mt  itfim^rmMMrmt  xm)  r^Z  0-ov  ktuu  iyt^nftMrmt,  Upi^" 
h^ttt  i  Si\i  T«f  ii^Tit  iftmtj  ifln^^t  nftrn^  «|i«v«  yitirBm  w^»Tpi^nt 
T4I  ttnTgif  xm  iKtri^ij  x«i  BvTttii  ktgttfiMKTovT  Jxf^  wmtTti  rtZ  XtfZ  o'sv, 
x«i  \xitMT«t  ii*,ti$^  our  f-^«v  iU  W'  iimx0tt*f  r«y  rttirjut^  it  ri  ivtm/ui  r«S 
9rtt6,uMT0r  e-^v  T«v  myUv  ixMraytmrrmi  xm)  «9r^«0K0S>r4vr  ff  x*B»^St  fUfi^- 
Tvfti^  Tffi  rvttiifiTtifg  Vft^v  tTFtTU^Xua-B'tti  rt  it  9'mtTi  xui^St  x«i  Toir»^  s»m 
9io-mi/§umt  ifuit^  'IXimi  ifut  uni  f  *  rf  vxiB-tt  rifi  0*9$   «v«5-0T9r«$." 

While  the  seraphic  hymn  of  the  eanctue  is  being  uttered,  the  priest,  among 
«iher  things,  recites  the  following  prayer  (p.  73) : — 

''  Zv  y«^  fl  0  w^^rpi^mt  xtu  w^trpi^ifuit^^  xtu  ^'^•tritx^M^^*^  x«i  iim^ 
eitifutt^  Xfi^Tt  •  5f«r  nfuitj  x»4  «*•«  rnt  ii^mt  iimiriftifiut^  trot  njt 
itd^X^  Tep  ir«T^#,  Ktti  r^  w»iMyi^,  xtu  «y«5^  xu)  ^mir^iot  ro»  wttofuers* 
Uf  xm)  Jiiij  xiti  tU  Tsv$  mimttt^  rSt  tttmtmf  itftAit,'^ 

Further  on  (p.  75)  : — 

*  The  translator  begt  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Rock*t  learned  and  interesting  work,  the  Hientrgia, 
Wh«re  he  will  And  copioas  information  respeetfng  the  parport,  arransement,  and  antiqoity  of  the  ▼»> 
now  litargiai^— TVbm. 
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The  Prie$t.  ^rSfuf  ««A#€,  Trm/ut  /ait*  ^ifitp^  ^C^^K^f*^^  ^i*  myl** 
«ff«^a^«v  fi(  il^i*^  (?)  irfT0ifHf. 

The  Choir.     ''£Af«»  i<(«r«(,  Bvirtu*  MttiTtmf. 

The  Priest.     *H  XH'^  '"•*'   *-«'C'*«'   V**'^   '!•»•••  X^strfZ,  xtii     ^  «y«fr« 

The  PrieMt.  ''Av«^  r^^ifuf  r«(  ».*tf^imn» 

The  Choir,  "£;^«^v  fr^«c  r«»  K&^i«f. 

7Ae  PriesU  Z»x*i^^i^*^M*  ^  K.vft^^ 

The  Choir,  "A{i«t  »4M  iUmtet  iVri  ir^AOwiirti'  ir«r<^«,  vi«»,  mm  «yi«r 

^ffV^Mt,  rpi$kim    tf/ltAAtf^iAV  x«}  i»>(«^4^r«»« 

In  the  litufgy  of  St  Baal  (in  Goal's  Eachologiaiii*  p.  162)  the  fint  fnyer  of 
the  faithful  rum  thm : 

'<  Sv  £0(r«  xmriig^mi  ifut  r\  f^iy^  reZT0  rn%  rmt^^tin  /kvo-ty^im,  ^  wciy- 

reZ  kyUv  t^v  ^vimTm^Uv,  Sv  Ixtifitref  iif*M9  rf  ivfifui  r%Z  myUt 
Wfiifutv^  tU  fifl  titixefimf  nturtii^  if«  watTetx^fnti  t^rnvrtf  hmicff  rm 
myltti  tolm  vv,  fr^eTayifftiv  r«<  5vo-/«v  mitivimi,  £o  yif  tl  •  tufyetp 
r«c  xifTit  If  irirt,  A«(  xvfit  xtu  uwif  r£t  ift^riftn  mfiMfrniiMTrnf^  x«# 
rSf  V9  XtteZ  Ayu^fuireff,  innrif  yiyttv'S-tLt  rif  ^trtmt  ifuh^  luti  tiirfii' 
itxref  hmriif  o^v." 

The  Prayer  at  the  Offertory,  p.  164  :— 

<'  Kvpti  e  3-f^f  ifMtf  •  xriVflCf  nfiSf,  xae)  tiyttyit  iti  rif  ^tf^v  rmoTwf,  • 
o9reittlMi  ilfUf  cie»i  tU  v-mrnifiai^  o  ;^«^i0'«^ff«$  9/u7ff  edfetttetf  pcvvr^pimf 
avfXHXv^ify  o-v  f7  0  5//KJM$  9/u.«$  fU  T«y  itetxeu§t9  ra^yrttv  if  rf  ivtm^ut 
reZ  ^uvfAMTci  T0V  reZ  JtyUv.  Eu^ixn^Pf  in  xiftt  r^o  ytftT^Mt  ifuii  itm- 
x«»0Vf  riTf  Kttifm  o-ov  J<«59Xir$,  Af<r«v^v«v(  r#r  ityimf  r«»  pLomtfimt' 
fr^pe-itlm  ipuii  9rfTiyyi^%fTtif  r^  «^ViV  ^'^^  ^vTimo-nift^y  xmrm  r«  s>A«5*< 
r«tf  iXUvi  <r^o'  i'v«  ynifM^m  i^ft  reZ  irfoi^g^nf  cu  rqv  A«yfk9»  r«irnr*) 
x«/  «v«M/H^]cr«9  BvTiM  viFtp  rSf  nfuriprnf  i(fc«^r«/4«r«ff  x«i  rSf  vZ  Am 
«y»#9/««r«ff*  ifff  fTfowie^Mfunf  eh  t^  iiyief  km}-  f«r(o»  o%9  ^wlmrri^iet^ 
i\i  erfulf  euetStm/^^  itTixmTminfu^t  ilpuf  tip  x^*^  ^^  «tyf«e  r»v  wnofuh 
rer  ivtfiXi4^e9  i^'  ilftMi  •  ^^^  xm  %wih  M  rqv  XHTptlmt  npeSf  rtUt^ 
xm  ir^oTit^Mt  •vrtjy,  eu%  w^Tiit^m,  'A/SJa  r«^  i^t*h  ^^*  ^^^  5erMfy 
'A/8^«iCft  r«$  «A«x«fff-tforff/$j  Mmrim^  xmi  ^A^mt  r«$  tt^etrufmf^  Xetftsvix  r«< 
<<^9f/»«C  #$  flr^«^i^f|o  fx  r«ff  etylttt  r§v  «s>«o-r«A4V9  nvv  «A«d-ff«f  r«»Tvf 
Xmr^tUr  oint  xm)  ix  r«v  X'*C^*  vV^v  r«y  kfiet^rmxSf  w^ivh^Mt  r«  J«^« 
r«vr«  f  p  rji  x^nTTcrnr^  rev  xo^it'  W«  xnTM^titB-ifrgi  Xnreif^yglv  mpupLirrmt 
T^iyt^  v^v  ^TtnTTti^lai^  iv^if4.iB^*t  T0V^<o-5«f  t#»  xi^rmt^  xtu  ^^•fi/utf 
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la  tiM  Akzandnn*  litwgy  of  St  Murk,  (Benaadot,  litmg.  Onent  CdIL  t  L 
ptfe  145)»  tha  piiMt  Umu  pnyi  mt  the  ouua  :— 

''  n«fr«  ^f  iiftiiTU^  iim  T^(  o-ii  v^let^^  roZ  fitrti  t$q  «Xi|5iy«jf,  ro» 
AMMyiMVi  rev    Vicvy  rov  xvfiov  x»t  B't^S  x«i  arifTiif9^  9/ttfff  'l^rov  X^irrctf' 

^^yixif  xm  iftti/dMxr^f  A«r^f/«y  ravTft^  ^w  fr^^^i^tt  9^1  Ko^tt  Mwr*  t« 
f-^fVy   «flr^   i»»«r«A«'ir   9A4«v  xtu  f^i^C'  i^'H^*'  ^'^  i^trtv  xtu  tua^/4^im^' 

^fT^i^irmi  rS  iriftari  uyi^  o-ov,  xtu  S-va-tity  mci  ir^^crp^^aj* 

In  the  fitnzgj  of  St  James,  used  by  the  Jacobitee  or  the  Syrian  M onophyaites, 
in  eommon  with  the  Choroh  of  Jenmlem,  the  Priest  says  as  follows  (Renaudot, 
tu.|K30): 

"  I>eiiB  patoTi  qui,  propter  amonm  tama  eiga  homines  magnom  et  ineffiibUflm, 
miflisti  filium  tunm  in  mondmn,  at  ovem  errantcm  redaceret,  ne  ayertas  faoiem  ta- 
am  a  nofaisi  dam  sacrifieiam  hoo  spiritaale  et  ineraentan  oelebTamas :  non  enim 
jastitisB  nostn»  oonfidimns,  aed  miserioordin  tus.  Deprocamur  eigo  et  obeecnunna 
ftlementiani  tiiam>  db  in  jndiciom  sit  populo  tuo  mysteriom  hoo,  quod  institutum  no- 
bis est  ad  saltttem ;  sad  ad  ▼eniam  peceatorum,  lemissionem  inwpientiarum,  et  ad 
patiaa  tibi  fafevsndas,  per  fiatiam,  miaerioordiam  et  amesem  eq^a  homines  iinigeaiti 
Illii  tni,  per  qoem  et  cum  quo  ts  deoat  gloria.*' 

Further  below  (p^  33)  the  priest  continues ; — 

"  Memoriam  igitur  agimos,  Domine,  mortis,  et  resuneetiMUS  tun  e  sepulehro  post 
tridaum,  et  aseenaionis  tuaa  in  ccBhim,  et  seasionis  tu»  ad  dexteram  Dei  patris:  ror- 
soniqiie  adrentos  toi  seeundi,  terribilis  et  gloriosi,  quo  judioaturas  es  orbem  in  jos» 
titia,  earn  unumquemqae  lenraneraturus  es  secundum  opera  sua.  Oflbrimus  tibi 
hoc  saorifleium  teiribile  et  incraenCum,  ut  non  secundmn  peecata  nostra  agae  nobi»> 
emn,  Domine,  neque  secundum  iniqaitates  nostras  wHibuas  nobis;  sed,  secundum 
mansnetudinem  tnam  et  amoram  tuum  etga  homines  magnum  et  ineAthilem,  dele 
peecata  aostrat  seryorom  nempe  tuorum  tibi  supplicantiom.  Populua  enim  tuus  et 
hasreditaa  tua  depncatur  te  et  per  te  et  tecum  patrem  taom,  dicens,"  etc 

In  the  Gothic  Minal  (in  MabiHon  de  Lituig.  Gallic.  Paris,  1739)  we  read,  among 
other  things,  at  p.  310  :^ 

"  Sacrificiis  prpsentibus  Domine  quesumus  intends  placatus  ;  quibus  non  jam 
aurum  thus  et  myrrha  profertnr,  sed  quod  iisdem  muneribus  declaratur,  offertur, 
immolatur,  sumiture  (scU.  Chrirtus.*') 

In  the  Missal  of  the  franks,  lib.  cit.  p.  38— 

^  Sacrifidum,  Domine,  quod  deadenoter  oftriHrns,  etc^P.  819.  Hanc  igftur 
oblatioosm  eerfitntis  nostie,  sad  et  ounctB  famih»  (nm,  quam  tibioflferimus»**  eto. 

In  the  old  Gallican  Minal,  (lib.  cit  p.  334,)  we  read  the  following  prayers  : — 

"  Sacrificium  tibi  Domine  celebrandum  placatus  intende ;  quod  et  noe  a  vitiia 
nostre  conditionis  emundet,  et  tuo  nomini  reddat  acceptos :  et  communicatio  pna- 
aentis  osculi  perpetua  proficiat  charitati— P.  dtiS,  Dowendat,  precamur,  omnipo- 
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tens  Dent,  roper  hee  qnn  tibi  offbrimnii,  Teri)uni  taom  ianctnm ;  descendat  i 
timabilit  glorin  toe  Spirittn;  dcecendat  antique  indulgcntie  tue  donum  ;  ut  fiat 
oblatio  base  Hostia  epiritualia  ui  odorpm  saavitatu  acccpta :  etiam  noa  famuloa  tun 
per  Banguinem  Christi  tua  manus  invicta  cuetodiat  Libera  nua  ab  omni  malo,  om* 
oipotcns,  eteme  Deus :  et  quia  tibi  soli  est  pnestandi  potestaa,  tribue,  at  hoc  lo- 
lemne  tacrificium  aanctificet  corda  noetri,  dam  creditur;  deleat  peccata,  dum  «!• 
mitar.'* 

Decorom  requires  us  now  to  cite  some  foims  of  prajer  from  the  Roman  litorgj  :— 

"  SuBcipe,  sance  Pater,  omnipotens  steroe  Deus,  banc  immacQlatamhoetiam»quam 
ego,  intiignuB  famulus  tuuB,  ofieru  tibi  Deo  meo  vi?o  et  vero,  pro  innumerabilibas 
peccatiii  et  offensionibuB  et  negligentiis  meip,  et  pro  omnibua  circomstantibus,  aed  et 
pro  omnibus  fidelibus  Christiania,  vivis  atque  dcfunctis ;  ut  mihi  et  illis  proficiat  at 
salutem  in  vitam  eternam. 

"Offerimus  tibi  Domine  caliccm  salutis,  tuam  deprecantes  clementiam;  nt  in 
conepectu  divines  majestatis  tufls  pro  nostra  et  totius  mundi  salute  cum  odore  suavi- 
tatis  ascendat 

"  In  spirita  humilitatis  et  in  animo  contrito  snBcipiamur  a  te  Dombae  :  et  aie  fiat 
sacrificium  nostrum  in  conspectu  too  hodie  nt  placeat  tibi  Domine  Deoa. 

"  Suscipe,  sancta  Trinitas,  banc  oblationem,  quam  tibi  ofierimoa  ob  memoriam 
passionis,  rcsnrrectionis  et  ascensionis  Jesu  Christi  Domini  noatri,  etc.  Suacipiat 
DominoB  hoc  sacrificium  de  maiiibuB  tuis  ad  laudem  et  gloriara  nominia  ani,  ad 
Qtilitatem  quoque  noatram,  totiusque  ecclesie  snaa  pancte. 

"  Te  igitur,  cicmentissime  Pater,  per  Jesum  Christum  filium  tonm  Dominmn 
nostrum,  auppUcea  rogamus  ac  pctimus  uti  accepta  habeas  et  beoedicaa  bsec  dona, 
h«c  munera,  bee  sancta  aacrificia  illibata,  imprimis  qun  tibi  ofierimua  pro  eedesia 
tiia  sancta  cathoUca,  quam  pacificaie,  cuBtodire,  adunare,  et  regere  digneria  toto  or- 
ba  tetrarum,  ate  [Tbia  pnyer  ooonn  in  all  the  lituiigtea.]  Memento,  Domine, 
femuloram  femularumque  taarum  et  omnium  cireumatantiom,  quorum  tibifidea  cog- 
nita  eat  et  nota  devotio,  pro  quibus  tibi  offiBrimiis,  vel  qui  tibi  ofiemnt,  boo  aacrifi- 
oium  laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibua,  pro  redemptione  animarum  auaimn,  pro  ape  aa- 
Intia  et  incolumitatis  warn ;  tibique  leddnnt  yota  sua  aatemo  Deo,  vivo  et  veiXK** 

More  or  less  detailed  reprcBentations  of  the  principal  actions  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
prayers  for  the  living  and  .the  dead,  and  the  mention  of  saints,  occur  in  every  Litur- 
gy friim  the  earliest  agea  of  the  Church.  But  want  of  space  preventB  oa  from  cit- 
ing, in  proof  of  this,  any  longer  pasaagea. 


TVoM^Ktion  of  the  Extract*  from  the  Greek  Litwrgiet. 

la  the  liturgy  of  St  Chryaoetom  (m  Gear's  Eoohologium  sive  Ritoale  GtiBOo- 
ram,  p.  70.  Par.  1647,)  the  &«t  prayer  of  the  faithftd  in  the  Miasa  fidefiom  nms 


"  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  judged  us  worthy  both 
to  assist  now  at  thy  holy  altar,  and  to  supplicate  thy  mercy  on  account  of  our  own 
sins,  and  of  the  cirors  of  thy  people.  Receive,  O  God,  our  prayer,  make  us  worthy 
to  offer  unto  thee  prayers  and  supplications  and  unbloody  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  all 
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th J  people,  and  make  ta,  whom  thou  hast  ordabed  for  thia  thy  holj  minutry,  wor- 
thy to  invoke  thee,  in  all  plaoea,  and  at  all  timee,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
without  blame  and  without  ofibnce,  and  according^  to  the  pore  testimony  of  our 
oonaeienee,  that  thou  mayest  hear  us,  and  be  propitiooa  unto  us,  aeeordiug  to  the 
nanltitude  of  thy  mendea.*' 

While  the  seraphic  hymn  of  the  tancttu  is  being  uttered,  the  priest,  among  other 
things,  says  as  ioUows  (p.  79) :  «Thouart»  O  Chrkt  our  God,  the  offerer  and  the 
o^red,  the  receiver  and  the  distributed,  and  we  render  glory  to  thee  together  with 
thy  eternal  Father,  and  with  thy  most  holy  and  righteous  and  life-giving  Spirit, 
DOW  and  fat  ever,  and  for  ages  of  ages.     Amen." 

Further  on,  p.  75. 

The  Prie$t  mUth  .*  "  Let  us  stand  up  in  holiness ;  let  us  stand  up  with  awe ;  let 
DS  endeavour  to  ofier  up  in  peace  the  holy  oblation." 

The  Choir,     "  The  victim  of  peace,  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 

The  Priewt,  "  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cluist,  and  the  charity  of  God 
the  Father,  and  the  conununion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  alL" 

CAotr.     «  And  with  thy  spirit" 

Priut     '<  Let  us  raise  up  our  hearts." 

Choir,     "  We  have  raised  them  up  to  the  Lord." 

PrtMt.     «<  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord." 

Choir.  *<  It  is  most  meet  and  just  to  worship  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  oonsubetantial  and  undivided  Trinity." 

PriuL  ''It  is  meet  and  just  to  celebrate  thee,  to  bless  thee,  to  praise  thee,  to 
give  thee  thanks,  to  worship  thee  in  every  place  of  thy  dominion ;  for  thou  art  a 
God  ineffable,  imperceptible,  invisible,  incomprehensible,  everlasting,  and  always  the 
same,"  etc. 

In  the  liturgy  of  St  Basil,  in  Gear's  Eochologium,  (p.  162,)  the  first  prayer  of 
the  faithful  runs  thus :  '*  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  revealed  to  us  this  great  mystery  of 
salvation;  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  make  us,  humble  and  unworthy  servants  as  we 
are,  ministers  of  thy  holy  altar.  Make  us,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  worthy 
of  this  ministry,  that,  standing  without  condemnation  in  the  presence  of  thy  divine 
glory,  we  may  offer  unto  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  Thou  art  who  in  all  things 
workest  alL  Grant,  O  Lord,  that,  on  account  both  of  our  sins,  and  of  the  errors 
of  thy  people,  our  sacrifice  may  be  received,  and  become  well.pleaaing  in  thy  sight" 

The  pimyer  at  the  Ofiertory,  p.  164.  • 

"  O  Lord,  our  God,  who  hast  created  us,  and  hast  brought  us  mto  this  fife,  who 
hast  shown  us  the  path  to  salvation,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  us  the  revelation  of 
celestial  mysteries ;  it  is  thou  who,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hast  ordained 
us  fur  this  ministiy.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  become  ministers  of  thy 
New  Testament,  and  dispensers  of  thy  holy  mysteries.  Receive  us,  O  Lord,  ap- 
proaching to  thy  holy  altar,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  that  we  be- 
come worthy  to  ofo  unto  thee  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
our  own  sins,  and  the  errors  of  thy  people.  Receive  this  sacrifice  upon  thy  holy 
and  reasonable  altar,  for  a  sweet-smelling  fragrance,  and  send  us  down  in  return  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  Look  down  upon  us,  O  Lord,  and  regard  this  our  wor- 
ship, and  accept  it,  as  thou  didst  accept  the  gifts  of  Abel,  the  sacrifices  of  Noah,  the 
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holooanito  of  Ahniyua^  the  nAmd  oMatinai  oC  Mom*  sad  Amiqdi  and  thft  pMo^ 

oiferiacs  of  SamnaL    At  thou  didst  foeeire  iiram  thy  bolj  ayQitleo  thio  teno  nen- 

fioe,  10  dao  in  thy  beufiiity  aooopt*  Lord»  frcHn  our  nniiil  lnad«  then  gite;  in  or^ 

der  that,  bemg  fiMind  worthy  to  nuDutw  witikouft  offbnco  at  ikj  holy  oUaiii  wo  Biair 

meet  with  the  re?Fard  of  fidthful  and  prudent  atewarda  in  tha  toHMndou  day  «f  thj 

juftietribution**' 

» 

fa  the  Alexandrine  fiturgfy  of  St  Mark  (Renaudot  Litatg;.  enent  eoD.  tip. 
145),  the  piieat  aaith  in  the  oftrtory :  "  ITiou  haaC  onated  ril  timtga  by  thy  wia- 
doBit  the  tnie  light,  thy  only-begotten  Son,  oof  Lofd  and  God  and  Saviour  Jeaoa 
Chziat ;  thioof  h  whom  rendering  thanka  unto  Thee^  together  with  him  and  As 
Holy  Ghoot,  we  ofSa  up  this  reaaonable  and  unbloody  aaoiifiee,  which  all  the  aa- 
tions  ofier  up  to  thee,  O  Lord,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  gtung  down  there- 
of, from  the  Nofth  and  fium  the  South ;;  for  thy  name  is  great  among  all  the  na- 
tions, and  in  eveiy  plaoe  incense  and  sacrifice  and  oUatioo  are  pot  up  to  thy  holy 
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